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an  episode  under  the 
"  terror:" 

AnER  Balxac,  by  Philip  Kent. 

TOWARDS  einht  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  January  32,  1793, 
an  old  lady  might  have  been  seen  plodding  do«-n  ihe  sleep  slope 
which— with  the  bic-ad  thoroughfare  called  the  Faubourg  St.  Manin, 
of  which  ii  forms  part— ends  at  St.  Lawtcncc's  church.     Not  a  soul 
hod  she  yet  nwt,  for  the  Terror  reigned,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  in  Ihe 
I  fbtsaken  streets,  muffling  (he  sound  of  her  footsteps.     Yet  she  fared 
bravely  onwards,  as  if  trusting  her  age  as  a  sure  talisman  to  shield 
licr  from  all  harm.    When,  however,  she  had  passed  the  Rue  des 
Motis,  «)ie  heard,  or  thou|;ht  she  heard,  the  fimi  and  heavy  tread  of 
a  man  following  in  her  wake.  Fanc)-ing  that  she  had  heard  the  sound 
befotc,  and  scared  at  the  notion  that  some  one  watt  dogging;  her  heels, 
she  pressed  on  towards  a   ttpot  where  a  faiily   weli-liKhted   shop 
promised  her  the  chance  of  ascertaining  whether  her  fears  were  well- 
;  pounded.    1'here  the  suddenly  halted,  and,  looking  back,  spied  a 
[human  forai  looming  through  the  mist.    She  now  felt  suie  that  the 
[nan  had  tracked  hei  from  ihe  very  ilncshold  of  her  home  ;  and  she 
reeled  beneath  the  shock.     But  panting  to  shake  off  this  spy,  and 
blind  to  the  hopelessness  of  Ihe  altcmpt,  she  broke  into  a  run  which 
L4peedily  brought  her  to  a  paatiycook's,  into  which  she  datlcd,  and 
link  into  a  rhair  ne:ir  the  counter. 

As  tlie  old  lady  cniered,  the  shop  mistress  raised  her  eyes  from 
,  her  needlework,  scowled,  rummaged  in  a  drawer  for  something  not 
^ fbnhcoming,  uttered  a  peevish  "Uolher!"  and.  tripping  from  her 
peich  towards  ihc  back  of  the  shop,  r,ilted  her  husband. 

■  A  itotr  banded  on  facls  luppllrd  !<>  ttilrac  l>y  the  chief  ncior  in  the  episode, 
Sec  Memfir^U.  dt  B^uti,  bjr  bit  ilslci  lime  Sutville. 
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"Where  did  you  put- ^?"  she  began,  and  nodded  in  ilic  direc- 
tion of  the  customer,  whose  headgear ~a  huge  black  silk  bonnet 
Irimmcd  with  riolet  ribbon— was  just  visible  from  where  the  worthy 
couple  stood.  With  a  glance  that  seemed  to  say.  "  Catch  me  leav- 
ing tia/  about  when  there  are  so  many  hawks  abroad  I "  the  pasitycwk 
dived  into  the  depths  of  hiK  hack  premises,  and  his  wife  trotted  back 
to  her  perch,  not  a  little  puxiled  by  the  old  lady's  corpse-like  stitLncsa 
and  silence. 

Pity  blended  with  curiosity  when  she  beheld  the  deadly  pallor  of 
the  always  wan  and  warted  features,  with  their  air  of  high  birth  and 
brcedin;(  that  savoured  of  the  Old  Court  now  for  ever  swept  away, 
"  ^^>'  l^tlyi"  ^hc  began  with  forced  respect,  forgetting  that  "  My  lady  " 
was  now  a  forbidden  phrase. 

Hut  the  old  dame  sat  mute  and  motionless,  staring  at  the  window, 
ai  if  she  there  discerned  some  hideous  bugbear. 

"What  ails  you.  citieeiiess?  "  iuVed  the  jiastrycook,  hurrying 
into  the  shop  and  handing  her  a  small  cardboard  box  wrapped  in 
blue  paper,  which  she  hastily  slipped  into  her  pocket. 

"  Nothing,  my  friend,  nothing  ! "  she  quietly  replied.  Then, 
suddenly  catching  sight  of  his  red  "  Cap  of  Liberty,"  she  cried, "  Ah  1 
joii  have  played  me  false  ! " 

•'  Not  we,  indeed  ! "  protested  husband  and  wife  in  one  breath. 
T^e  old  lady  blushed  either  with  shame  or  joy,  or  both  ;  humbl 
craved  their  pardon,  and  handed  the  husband  a  louis  d'or,  saying, 
"  The  baigamed  price  ! " 

There  is  a  need  which  the  needy  can  read  at  a  glance.  The  old 
lady's  hand  trembled  as  she  tendered  the  coin,  and  she  eyed  it,  not 
greedily  indeed,  but  wistfully.  Hunger  and  want  were  stamped 
upon  her  brow  in  characters  legible  to  all.  Her  very  raiment— the 
gown  of  worn  silk,  the  well-brushed  but  faded  cloak,  the  carefully 
darned  bee— the  lags  of  opulence— spoke  of  pinching  penurj-.  The 
worthy  shopkeepers  exchanged  a  glance  which  meant,  "  Tis  her  last 
louis,"  and  straightway  began  tu  soothe  their  ci>n.siieiices,  which 
pricked  ihem  for  taking  it,  by  accosting  hci  with  kindly  words. 

"  Wily,  citi?cness,  you  seem  sadly  feeble,"  said  the  husband. 

"  Can  I  (ilTer  your  ladyship  any  refreshment  ?  "  chimed  in  tlie  wife. 

"  We  have  some  excellent  broth,"  added  the  pastrycook. 

"  Tis  so  bitterly  cold  1  tear  >-oi)r  L-idyshi[i  may  have  caught  a 

~       ,  came  along.     But  you  can  slay  here  awhile  and  warm 

»it,"  added  his  better  half,  while  the  good  man  clinched 

i  with  a  "  We're  not  quite  so  black  as  the  devil." 

lo  the  kindly  spirit  which  breathed  in  these  words,  the 
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lady  confessed  thit  some  strange  inan  had  tracked  her  to  the  shop, 
and  that  ibe  dreaded  ^oing  home  alone. 

"Oh  !  if  tlut's  all,  just  wait  till  I  return,"  replied  he  of  the  red 
cap  :  and,  lianding  the  Ioiuk  to  his  wife,  he  went  and  donned  his 
national  (guardsman's  uniform,  and  soon  came  hack  in  full  military 
rig.  But  mcanwhils  his  wife  had  found  time  to  icflcci.  And,  as 
often  happens,  xcHcction  closed  the  open  hcind  of  charily.  Haunted 
by  misgivings,  and  loth  to  sec  hci  husband  entangled  in  aomt;  ugly 
scrape,  slic  tritid  to  stop  him  by  tugging  at  liis  coat-tail.  But, 
swayed  by  his  better  feelings,  the  wortiiy  tnan  forthwitli  volunteered 

^ip  »ee  the  lady  safe  home. 

^H   Then  aji  siwke  the  shrewd  tjueen  of  the  counter.    "  It  seems, 

^^Stizencss,  that  tlie  man  youVe  afraid  of  is  still  prowling  about  out 

\      yonder." 

BK     "  I  fear  sc,"  replied  the  lady,  guilelei>ily. 

^"  "  He  niay  be  a  spy—this  may  be  a  ■  plant '  —don't  you  stir  a 
stump,  but  get  back  thai  box  \ "  Tlifsc  words  which  his  wife 
bisaed  into  his  ear,  rather  damped  the  pastrycook's  new-born 
oniiage.  "  Ah  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "I'll  just  tip  him  a  word  or  two, 
and  rid  you  of  him  in  a  trice." 

So  saying  out  he  popped,  but  soon  returned  with  every  trace  of 
coloat  driven  from  his  peony  checks,  legs  quaking,  eyes  dilated  and 
bursting  from  their  sockets. 

"  Ah  !  so  you'd  send  us  to  the  block,  would  you,  you  wretch  of 
an  flrrJfcv^w/ !"  he  roared,  "Come,  take  yourself  off,  and  beware 
bow  I  catch  you  here  again  seeking  the  means  of  working  out  your 
infernal  plots  ? " 

With  that  he  made  a  grab  at  the  old  lady's  pocket.  But  scarce 
had  bb  fingers  toudied  her  dre«s  when,  goaded  by  the  dread  of 
losing  her  treasure,  up  she  si>rang  with  the  nimblcncsa  of  sixteen, 
and,  darting  to  the  door,  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  stunned  and 
ircmbling  pair.  Once  in  the  street,  she  stepped  out  bri^kly  ;  but 
her  sirengili  soon  failed  her  when  she  heard  the  snow  again  ciunch- 
in|;  beneath  the  leaden  foot  of  her  ruthless  pursuer.  She  felt  that 
Mop  she  must.  Stop  she  did  ;  and  he  stopped,  too.  Speak  to  hini, 
w  even  look  at  him,  she  durst  not.  She  walked  slowly  on ;  he 
slackened  his  pace  so  as  to  keep  her  wdl  within  view.  Thus  he 
stuck  to  her  like  her  shadow.  And  on  fared  the  silent  couple  till 
they  repassed  St.  Lawrence's  church,  when  the  belfry  clock  tolled 
nine. 

All  cmolion— like  .ill  motion— is  rhythmic.     In  every  mind  calm 


alternates  with  sloim 


for  though  the  feelings  may  be  boundless  in 
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themselves,  our  capacity  for  feeling  is  not  tlcnce  the  old  ladj", 
finding  that  the  man  she  (kemcd  a  foe  wrought  Her  no  hnrru,  now 
gladi)'  wcred  round  and  reckoned  him  a  secret  Crtend  ejger  to  pro- 
tect her.  AU  things  considered,  she  found  (hat  they  told  in  his 
Ijtvour  ;  and,  hugging  this  plcjising  and  coi»r<>rling  conclusion,  she 
trud)(ed  steadily  onwards  towatds  the  eastern  end  of  the  faubourg. 
Half  an  hour's  walk  brought  twr  to  the  spot  where  the  road  to  the 
Pantin  toll-hou»e  branches  oiT  from  the  mnin  street — then,  and  for 
fifty  years  afterward^  one  of  ihc  loneliest  p.-irts  of  Paris.  A  keen 
east  niitd,  rasping  the  heights  of  Chaumont  and  Belleville,  shrilled 
round  the  hovels  that  dotted  this  then  nearly  uninhabited  waste,  which 
with  its  boundary'  fences  of  earth  and  dead  men's  bones,  seemed  the 
fittest  of  all  refuges  for  despair  and  abject  poverty.  Here,  as  if 
struck  by  the  sight  that  met  his  gaie,  the  old  lady's  *'  shadow"  halted 
and  stood  wrapped  ir  thought,  his  face  dimly  lighted  by  the  rays  of 
an  oil-lamp  that  feebly  battled  with  the  mist.  Fear  now  ].hariK:ncd 
(be  old  lady'*  e)-e3,  and  slie  fancied  she  discovered  an  evil  look  in 
the  stranger's  face.  Her  slumbering  dread  revived  ;  and  while  he 
stood  seemingly  lost  in  moody  thought,  she  glided  through  the  gloom 
to  the  door  of  a  I»m-  house  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  he 
stood,  touched  a  spring,  and  flitted  from  his  sight,  swifi  as  a  ghof  t ; 
leaving  him  with  his  e}-es  bent  upon  the  dwelling— a  fair  type  ol 
those  then  scattered  'mid  this  wilderness.  Its  cnuy  w.-ills  of  rough- 
hewn  stone,  xi^ragged  with  yawning  cracks,  seemed  at  the  mercy  ot 
every  gust.  The  tiled  roof  threatened  to  sink  beneath  its  un- 
wonted burden  of  snow.  The  shrunken  window  frames  invited  the 
bla^  to  cnicr.  From  the  ca.iements  of  the  gnrrci,  whicli  cajiiicd  this 
sorry  dwcIUng.  a  dim  light  glimmered,  while  all  the  lower  windows 
remained  dark  as  the  tomb.  With  the  aid  of  a  rope  which  did 
duty  for  a  handrail,  (he  old  lady  toiled  up  the  rickety  wooden  stair- 
case leading  to  this  garret,  knocked  stealthily  zt  the  door,  and, 
entering,  sank  into  a  chair  which  an  old  man  set  for  her, 

"  Hide  yourself ! "  she  said  to  him.  "  Hide  yourself !  We 
hardly  ever  stir  abnxid ;  but  when  we  do,  it  seems  that  we  are 
uacked  by  spies." 

"  Has  anything  fresh  happened  ? "  atVed  another  old  lady  scaled 
near  the  fire. 

"  The  nun  who  has  been  jirowling  round  the  house  since 
ycsicrmom  followed  me  to-night." 

Here  the  three  inmates  of  the  squalid  garret  ej-ed  one  another 

tenor.    The  old  man  bctr.iyed  least  fear— jKthaps  because 

most  to  dread — for  beneath  the  weight  of  crushing  calamity 
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CT  grinding  persecution,  a  brave  man  begins  by  prejiaring  for  the 
wont,  and  deems  each  da]r  of  added  life  a  viclor^'  over  his  evil  fate. 
Meanwhile,  ti  was  easy  to  see  from  the  way  in  whicli  the  eyes  of  the 
two  ladies  fixed  thcmsclt'cs  on  the  old  man,  that  'twas  fur  him,  and 
him  alone,  they  trembled. 

'M\'hy  disuu.tt  God's  providential  care,  my  sisters?"  lie  said 
"Wc  hyinned  His  praise  'mid  ihe  butchery  of  l.es  Carmes.'  He 
tavKul  me  then  ;  reien-ing  mc,  doubtless,  for  some  fate  which  duty 
bids  me  cheerfully  accept.  Tis  of  your  safet)-,  not  mine,  that  wc 
should  ihtnk." 

"  No,"  replied  one  of  the  ladies.  "  What  is  the  worth  of  our 
lives  compared  with  that  of  a  priest?" 

•'  Once  driven  from  the  Abbey  of  Chelles,  I  thenceforth  reckoned 
myself  as  jjood  as  dead,"  said  the  old  lady  who  had  stayed  at  home. 

"  I  have  brought  the  nafers,"  said  the  one  who  had  fared  forth 
"  Put  link  !  I  hear  foolsleps  on  the  staircase." 

All  prtcl:ed  up  ihcit  ear*  ;  but  tiic  sound— if  sound  there  were— 
died  away. 

"  No  need  to  quake  even  iheM  some  one  ^cek  us  out,"  said  the 
priest.  "I'm  c^pctting  a  tnistworiliy  envoy,  who  has  framed  a 
scheme  for  crossing  (he  frontier,  will  call  here  for  letters  I  have 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Langeois  and  the  >taiquis  of  Bcauscrant, 
ibcseeching  them  to  devise  some  means  of  snatching  you  from  this 
landof  icfTor  and  from  the  death  or  destitution  that  here  3w.iiis  you." 
But  surely  you  will  iiy  with  us?"  pleaded  the  two  ladies  in 
laccents  of  dismay. 

"  My  post  is  there,  where  arc  the  victims,"  replied  the  priest  with 
a  noble  simplicity  which  scakd  the  ladies'  lips,  though  their  eyes 
spoke  volutnes  of  hearifeti  regret  blended  with  admiration. 

"Sister  Martha,"  he  said  to  the  nun  who  had  brought  the  sacra- 
tnental  wafers,  "our  trusty  envoy  may  be  known  by  his  replying 
Fiat  vo!ttnlas  to  the  word  JIosauitaA  !  " 

"  1  hear  a  footstep  on  the  stairs,"  cried  the  other  nun.  opening  a 
kind  of  blind  cupbo.ird  in  the  garret  wall,  scarce  a  yard  in  height. 
thanks  to  the  sloping  roof. 

Thb  lime  'twas  no  false  alarm,  A  man's  footstep  could  be 
distinctly  heard  'mid  the  deep  stillness.  The  priest  hastily  squeezed 
himself  into  the  hiding-hole,  and  tJie  elder  nun  huddled  a  heap  of 
clothes  on  him,  and  shut  him  in. 

At  that  very  moment  a  double  knock  at  Ihe  door  struck  the  poor 
nun*  speechless  and  he1[)less  with  friijht.    They  had  both  seen  some 
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sixly  years  or  more  ;  and  forty  of  these  they  had  spent  in  a  nunnety. 
Turned  adrift  when  the  convents  were  pillaged,  they  resembled  hot- 
house plants  to  which  the  open  air  me.tn!i  denih.  Twice  twenty 
jeara  of  cluiiicr  life  had  utterly  unfitted  thein  for  any  other.  The 
morning  (hat  saw  their  cells  burst  open  left  them  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  their  recovered  freedom.  One  may  readily  imagine  the 
stujxjr  into  nhieh  the  events  of  the  Kex'olulion  plunged  them. 
I'owerless  to  bring  their  convent  wisdom  to  hear  on  the  thorny 
problems  of  life,  ihcy  were  like  hcedfully-icndcd  children  suddenly 
robbed  of  a  mother's  fostering  care.  (Jnly.  instead  of  weepinj;,  they 
prayed,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  danger  which  now  threatened  them 
they  stood  dumb  and  passive,  not  even  dreaming  of  any  other 
budcler  than  Christian  resignation.  The  man  who  knocked  put  his 
own  construction  on  their  silence,  and  entered  without  further 
ceremony.  Judge  of  their  fceltngi  when  they  Identified  him  as  the 
man  who  for  some  time  past  had  hee:i  prowling  round  their  dwelling 
nnd  prying  into  (heir  secrets  !  Slill  ihey  .%tood  as  mice,  eyeing  him 
with  a  troubled  ctiiiosity,  like  a  jiair  of  half-wild  children  in  the  pre- 
sence of  .in  utter  sU.nnger. 

But  the  intruder,  though  tall  and  stalwart,  had  nothing  forbidding 
in  his  mien— certainly  nothing  of  the  brute  or  villain.  He,  loo, 
stood  stockstill,  leisurely  sur\'eyinE  the  apartment  His  eye  first  fell 
on  two  straw  pallets,  which  served  the  nuns  for  beds.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  stood  a  tabic,  and  on  it  a  branch  candlestick,  a  few 
plates,  three  knives,  and  a  round  load  A  scanty  fire  burnt  in  the 
hearth.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  a  handful  of  lean  faggots  bore 
further  witness  to  the  poverty  of  its  inmates.  Both  walls  and  ceiling 
plainly  showed  that  the  loof  was  anything  but  rainproof.  Three 
chairs,  a  pair  of  coffers,  and  a  clumsy  chest  of  diaweis,  completed 
the  furniture  of  this  carpetless  garret  ;  but  a  door  hard  by  the  chim- 
ney-piccc  seemed  to  betoken  the  existence  of  an  adjoining  ganet. 

The  intruder's  survey  inspired  him  with  a  feeling  of  pity  that 
showed  itself  in  his  face.  He  cast  a  kindly  look  at  the  two  nuns,  and 
seemed— truth  to  Icll — full  as  ill  at  ease  as  they.  But  the  awkward 
silence  was  soon  broken  by  the  stranger,  who  quickly  gauged  the 
mental  plight  of  these  poor  children  of  sixty. 

'■  Believe  me,  citl/encsses,  I  come  not  as  a  foe,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
he  strove  his  best  to  soften,  "Should  any  mishap  befall  you,  this 
hand  will  have  had  no  share  in  it.  Sisters,  I  come  lo  beg  a  favour 
of  you." 

Tliey  spoke  not,  and  he  ran  on  :  "  If  you  find  my  presence  irk- 
fojucrciy/nejoplumply,  and  away  I  go.     But  let  me  assure  you  that 
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X  am  wlioUy  at  your  strvicc,  willing  to  rcnd«r  any  help  that  lies  in 
my  iwwer,  and  I  am  perhaps  il>c  only  man  in  France  who  stand* 
above  the  taw,  since  she  has  lost  her  Ring." 

His  words  rang  so  true  that  Sister  Agatha— a  dauj;hter  of  the 
noble  house  of  Langeoia— invited  him  with  a  courtly  g(M.iur«  to  tit 
dowiu  He  received  the  invitation  with  a  somewhat  sorrowful  smiley 
but  renuincd  Mandii^;  till  he  saw  the  ladies  themselves  seated. 

"  Vou  have  sheltered  a  wnerabk  nonjuring  priest  who  inarveV 
lousljr  escaped  scotfree  front  the  butchery  of  I^  Carmei^  and " 

"  Hosannah ! "  died  Kster  Agatha,  eyeing  the  stranger  vrith 
feverish  anxiety  as  she  uttered  the  lest  word. 

"  Mo,  that  is  not  his  name." 

"  I  af:(iiTc  you,  sir,  there  is  no  priest  here,"  said  Sister  Marthi 
promptly. 

"  Then  you  should  be  more  wnry,"  gently  replied  the  stranger, 
stretching  forth  his  hand  and  picking  up  a  brc%'iary  that  lay  open  on 
Ihf  table.    "  I  question  whether  you  know  Latin,  and " 

1  tc  stopped  short ;  for  the  (jiiivcring  lips  and  tearful  eyes  of  the 
poor  nuns  w-imcd  him  that  he  had  overshot  the  mark. 

"Cheer  up! "he  said  in  a  hearty  voice,  "l-'or  the  la«  three 
dj}-s  I  have  known  not  only  your  own  names  but  the  priest's,  your 
straits,  and  generous  self-devotion  to  tlie  Abb^  dc " 

"  Hush  1 "  cried  Sister  Agatha,  bying  a  finger  on  her  lips. 

"  You  «ec,  my  sisters,  that  had  I  harboured  the  foul  design  ol 
betraying  you,  I  could  caf^il)'  have  worked  my  will." 

On  hearing  these  words  the  priest  sallied  from  his  hiding-place 
and  said  to  the  str.-mgct :  "  I  cannot  believe,  sir,  that  you  ate  in 
league  with  those  who  iwrsecute  us.    What  would  you  of  luc?" 

"  I  come.  Reverend  Fatlter,  10  beg  you  to  celebrate  a  funeral 
Mass  for  the  rejiose  of  the  soul  of— of  a  saintly  person  whose  a.ihes 
will  never  rest  in  consccmied  soil." 

The  priest  shuddered  in  spile  of  himself;  while  ihc  two  nuns, 
iwt  yet  understanding  of  what  person  the  stranger  sjwkc,  bent 
forwards  and  e)-cd  the  two  men  witii  lively  curiosity. 

Meantime  the  churchman  studied  the  stranger's  face,  and,  as 
there  was  no  mistaking  its  honest  look  of  heartfelt  anxiety  and  earnest 
entreaty,  he  quickly  replied  :  "  'iVell,  come  hack  at  midnight,  you'll 
fiiMi  cvctj'thing  ready  for  the  celebration  of  the  only  service  we  can 
offier  in  atonement  for  the  lieinous  crime  to  which  you  refer." 

The  stranger  shuddered ;  but  whatever  the  pang  that  pierced  his 
breast,  it  yielded  to  a  feeling  of  soothing  though  sombre  saiisfaclJon,  to 
judge  by  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room 
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after  bowing  respectfully  to  its  three  inmates.     No  need  to  voice  his 
thanks !    ITiosc  three  generous  souls yi//  ihcm. 

Some  two  hours  later  he  returned,  and,  ushered  into  the  inner 
garret,  found  all  in  pcadincis  for  the  stolen  service.    The  old-fashioned ' 
che«  of  drawers,  moved  from  the  outer  room,  and  decked  with  a 
gorgeous altar.front  of  gfccn  mohair, served  for  an  altar.     Above  it- 
conspicuous  against  Ihc  bare  yellow  wall— towered  a  lofty  crucifix  of 
ebony  and  ivory,     Four  slim  little  tapers  fixed  to  Ihc  top  of  the  chest 
of  drawers  with  scsling-wax,  shed  iheir  faint  lustre  on  the  makeshift 
altar,  but  left  the  rest  of  the  garret  in  deepest  gloom.     Damp  wasthi; 
flooring,  and  through  many  a  chink  in  the  sloping  arilinj;  the  keen 
bl.ist  whistled.    Naught  could  be  less  pompous,  yet  naught  perhaps 
more  solemn  ihan  this  sad  ceremony.    A  sepulchral  silence,  'mid 
which  the  faintest  cry  from  the  neighbouring  high  road  would  have 
made  itsdf  heard,  lent  a  sad  and  sombre  majesty  to  tlii.s  midnight: 
scene  ;  where  the  grandeur  of  the  spiritual  end,  in  such  glaring 
contrast  with  the  pettiness  of  the  material  means,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  beget  a  feeling  of  religious  awe.    One  at  each  end  of  tht-  makeshift 
aUar,  the  two  nuns  knelt  upon  the  bare  brick  flooring,  reckless  of  its 
deadly  dampness  ;   and  mingled  their  prayen  with  those   of   the 
priest,  who,  robed  in  cope  and  chssublc,  held  in  his  hands  a  gem- 
studded  chalice  of  pure  gold,  snatched,  no  doubt,  fr-jm  the  sack  of 
the  nunnery  of  Chelles.     Near  this  sumptuous  ciborium,  fit  for  the 
tabic  uf  a  king,  two  tumblers  that  would  have  shamed  a  third-rate 
tavern  held  the  water  and  the  wine  destined  for  the  holy  offering  ; 
while  a  bowl  of  coarsest  earthenware  conuiined  the  water  wherewith 
the  innocent  might  lave  their  hands  unstained  with  blood. 

Stepping  to  the  altar  the  stranger  sank  upon  his  knees  bstwecn 
the  two  nuns.     But  at  sight  of  the  black  crape  with  which  the  priest — 
for  lack  of  other  means  of  indicating  the  nature  of  the  Mass— had 
wreathed  the  chalice  and  the  crucifix,  some  overpowering  recollection 
rushed  across  his  mind  and  dewed  his  broad  brow  with  beads  of 
sweat.    This  emotion,  however,  soon  yielded  to  another,  not  less 
powerful,  but  wholly  sweet  and  comforting,  as  he  joined  with  the 
other  actors  in  this  solemn  midnight  scene,  in  pouring  forth  in  one 
united  flood  their  feeling.^  of  holy  pity.    It  seemed  to  them  as  if  they 
had  conjured  U|>  in  thought  the  spirit  of  the  maityr  king  whose 
mortal  frame  the  cnviou.s  quicklime  had  devoured ;  and  that  his 
deathless  soul  was  ])re.sent  with  them  in  all  its  saintly  majesty  as  they 
celebrated  these  funeral  lites  without  the  body  of  the  dead.     Surely, 
there,  m  the  piaycts  of  this  priest  and  ihesctwosimjile-minded  nuns, 
the  Monarchy  itself  was  present.    Vea,  but  perchance  there  also 
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fniyed  (he  RcvolutioD,  in  ihe  person  of  ihU  m)'steTious  stranger, 
whtMe  face  betrayed  Tcmoi&e  too  keen  to  leAvc  room  for  doubt  that 
be  came  thillier  to  rid  himsdf  of  a  boaiidleM  debt  of  penitence. 

Instead  of  u%ing  ihc  iJilin  word^  Introito  ad  allare  Dti,  the 
jirk-st—asif  suddenly  inspired— gUnccd  ni  the  three  representatives 
of  Christian  Fiance,  and  said,  "  We  arc  about  to  enter  the  House  of 
( ;od."  At  these  magic  words  the  beggarly  su^^oundil^ES  faded  from 
the  eyes  of  hts  fellow  worshippers.  They  felt  full  of  holy  a«c  ;  and 
not  even  beneath  (he  dome  of  St.  PuIct's  itself  could  God  have  re* 
vcaled  Hintsclf  in  greater  splendour  than  He  now  revealed  Himxelf 
to  these  three  worshippers.  So  true  is  it  that  'twixt  Him  and  man 
there  needs  no  go-between,  and  that  His  grandeur  belongs  wholly  to 
Himself. 

The  fervour  of  ilic  sirtnger  was  unfeigned.  Thus  the  feeling 
whkh  Inenlhcd  in  ilte  prayers  of  t)iesc  three  servants  of  God  and 
king  was  nil  of  one  leaven.  The  hallowed  words  sounded  like 
heavenly  tniisic  'mid  the  intense  silence  of  all  around.  Presently 
came  the  I.urd'>  Prayer.  At  the  petition  "  For;:ive  us  our  trcspusscs 
even  as  we  forgive  them  that  ites|i.i.ss  .igainst  us,"  a  tear  trickled 
down  the  stranger's  cheek.  Tlie  venerable  priest  observed  this  sign 
of  deep  emotion,  and,  inicr]>rvting  it  in  his  own  way,  forthwith  added 
in  Latin,  "Andforgire  the  kin^-slayers  even  as  1-ouis  XVI.  himself 
forgave  them." 

The  funeral  service  followcdfand  its  "God  saw  the  King"  wrung 
fhc  hearts  of  then.*  staunch  Koj-alists  as  they  thought  of  the  child- 
king  Louis  XVn.— the  subject  of  ibis  prayer— a  helpless  captive  in 
the  hands  of  his  foes.  And  .ng.iin  the  stranger  shuddered  as  If  he 
foresaw  anotber  kinf;-murder,  .-ind  himself  forced  to  play  a  pan  in  it.' 

The  funeral  scivice  over,  the  two  nuns  withdrew  at  a  sign  from 
ibc  pricsi,  who,  on  finding  himself  alone  with  ihc  stranger,  said  to 
Ititn  in  tonea  of  fatherly  kindness:  "My  son,  if  you  have  stained 
your  hands  with  the  blood  of  Ihe  manyr-kins,  confes.s  yourself  to 
me.  Tlicre  is  no  sin,  however  black,  but  God  will  blot  it  out  in  favour 
of  a  re|Kniancc  so  hcanfclt  and  sincere  as  yours  »eems  to  be." 

A»  the  first  of  the  foregoing  words  f=l!  from  the  priest's  iips  the 
stranger  winced.  But  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  looking  him 
full  in  the  face  replied  in  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion,  "  lather, 
none  can  be  more  guiltless  of  that  deed  of  blood  than  L" 

"I  am  bound  to  belietv  yout  word,"  rejoined  the  priest.  Here 
he  paused,  and  once  more  scanned  the  penitent's  features.    Then, 

*  Tbc  munki  aeifr  occurred— ooi,  at  IcmI,  oq  (he  tcafTold.  Louis  XVII,  dicO 
tA  ni-nuge,  jBnc9,  1797. 
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II 


■^ect 


^      »ert    tbe  phrase  unfinished,  bowed  low  lo  the  inmates  of  ihe 
*    feavc  a  pining  glance  at  the  tokens  uf  their  penury,  and  was 


Ot 


^Y\        *ne  two  simple-minded  nuns  this  adventure  possessed  the 


^  *ntere«  of  a  roman<:e.      Hence,  when  the  venerable  [iricBl 

^^^  *^hcm  Ihe  stranger's  mysterious  gift,  they  sciiod  the  box,  set  it 
j^^      ^hle,  and  eyed  it  with  unwpe.ikablc  curiosity  which  the  good 
*"an;d.     Mile,  dc  Langeois  hasted  lo  open  it,  and  drew  forth 


^'--ut. 


'Tic  handkerchief  of  finest  testurc,  slightly  soiled,  as  with 
*nd  tpoitcd  Vrith  blood. 
t^y         *  >s  nuikcd  with  a  royal  crown  ! "  cried  Sister  Martiia.     The 

^  ahuijdercd,  and  the  handkerchief  fell  from  their  hands. 
^       ***  mystery  which  shrouded  the  stranger  seemed  unfathomable 
"*ese  iKo  simple  souli.    As  for  the  priest,  from  that  day  forth  he 
^f  Sought  to  fathom  it. 

Mcamthitc  the  three  prisorwis  soon  perceived  that— despite  the 

^"^ — a  powerful  hand  was  otiistrctehed  lo  protect  them.     First 

.  "^^  a  store  of  food  and  fuel ;  then— sure  proof  that  their  Iriend 

^  *  female  ally— a  stock  of  linen  for  ihc  nuns,  with  outer  garments 


*odein  cut,  in  which  they  could  tore  forth  without  atuacting 


of 

"Rerom  attention  by  the  old-world  fashion  of  their  aiiire.  This 
**^ul  pft  Mucius  Scatola  hacked  b>'  presenting  each  of  them  with 

peitificalc  of  good  cilizenjhip.  Often,  a  warning  needful  to  the 
t"^icst's  safety,  and  so  well-timed  that  none  could  doubt  it  flowed 
^^  someone  familiar  vrith  State  secrets,  reached  tbc  prisoners'  ears 
"/  a  tidewind  And  even  when  famine  stalked  the  slicets  of  Paris, 
"^riSMa  hands — those,  no  doubt,  of  Mucius  Siuevola — would  lay 
'^tiom  of  fffjute  bread  outside  the  door  of  their  den.  Meanwhile  the 
''igh-born  tenants  of  the  garret  could  not  reasonably  doubt  that  the 
Xtoiiispring  of  all  this  bounty  and  benevolence  was  the  niysieriou.t 
*l[inger  who  had  bespoken  the  Mass  of  Atonement.  Kenoe  this 
Source  of  all  their  hopes  and  comforts— this  saviour  of  their  lives — 
oecame  an  object  of  peculiar  worship  lo  them,  and  was  specially 
lemembcrcd  in  their  prayert.  Night  and  morning  these  pious  souls 
oflisred  Up  vows  for  his  happiness  and  welfare  in  this  world,  and  in 
the  world  to  come  life  everlasting.  Tlieir  thankfulness  being  thus, 
so  lo  speak,  daily  refreshed,  nnturnlly  wedded  itself  to  a  feeling  of 
curiosity,  which  daily  wa:<ed  ;  and  in  talking  over  Ihe  incidents  which 
led  lo  his  first  appearance  among  ihcm,  and  risking  a  thousand 
gUMKs  concerning  him,  they  found  a  world  of  anmscment  which  was 
a  sort  of  crowning  boon  from  the  same  benefactor.  No  wonder  they 
resolved  to  grapple  him  to  their  hearts  when  the  mournful  anni- 
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versaryof  Louis  XVI.'s  death  should  bring  him  once  more  within 
their  doors. 

The  hour  thus  impatient^  looked  for  came  at  last.  At  midnight 
the  sound  of  hU  heavy  tread  again  roused  the  echoes  of  the  old 
wooden  staircase.  Bui  this  lime,  ihc  mms,  instead  of  awaiting  his 
advent  in  fear  and  trembling,  hunicd  out  on  to  the  landing  candle 
in  hand  to  light  him ;  nay.  Sister  Agatha— Mile,  de  l^ngeois — 
thirsting  to  behold  her  bcncfacior's  face,  ran  down  to  meet  him  ere 
he  reached  the  stairhead. 

"Come,"  she  said  in  tones  tremulous  with  fond  emotion. 
"Come,  that  we  may  welcome  our  tong-esjiecled  friend." 

He  raised  his  head,  and  in  a  mument  his  gloomy  glance  and 
chilling  silence  froze  the  genial  current  of  her  feelings  and  struck  her 
dumb.  There  was  a  something  in  that  face  which  seemed  to  murder 
thanks  and  stifle  curiosity.  Vet  perchance  he  was  not  so  icy  cold,  so 
stem,  so  taciturn  and  tenib!e,  a.s  he  seemed  to  those  warm  hearts 
overflowing  with  friendly  gratitude.  But,  be  that  as  it  might,  when 
he  entered  the  wretched  garret — carefully  swept  and  garnished  in  his 
honour— its  poor  inmates  understood  that  he  wished  to  remain  un- 
known to  them,  and  mcckiy  bowed  to  his  will.  Bui  what  meant  that 
sardonic  smile  which  hovered  for  a  moment  on  his  lips  when  his  eye 
lighted  on  the  little  cold  collation  prepared  for  his  reception  ? 

The  altar  siood  ready  decked  :  the  stranger  listened  to  the  Mass, 
«nd  joined  in  the  prayers  as  before  \  then,  courteously  declining 
Mile,  dc  Langcois's  invitation  to  sup  wiih  llicm,  departed  as  he 
came— a  stranger. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  in  July  1794,  and  the  counter-revolution 
which  ensued,  left  the  tcrunis  of  ihe  garret  free  to  show  themselves 
in  the  streets  without  the  slightest  risk.  One  day  the  priest  availed 
himself  of  his  recovered  liberty  to  visit  a  perfumer's  shop  in  the  Rue 
St.  HonoriJ,  kept  by  a  worthy  couple  named  Ragon,  some  time  per- 
fumers to  Queen  Marie  Antomette,  and  steady  Royalists  ■'  under  the 
rose."  As  the  venerable  priest  stood  on  the  doorstep  of  the  shop,  he 
suddenly  found  himself  wedged  there  by  a  surging  crowd  which 
flooded  the  street. 

"  Whais  agate ? "  he  said  to  Mme.  Ragon. 

"  Only  the  deaih-catt  and  the  headsman  on  their  way  to  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze.  A  common  sight,  Ood  knows  !  '  she  somewhat 
listlessly  replied. 

Impelled  by  curiosity,  the  priest  raised  himself  a-tiptoe,  and, 
glancing  over  the  heads  of  the  throng,  beheld,  upright  in  the  grue- 
some vehicle^  his  benefactor — [he  penitent  stranger. 
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"Who's  that?"  heaslccd. 

"  Sanson,  the  headsman  !  " 

Down  sank  the  priest  in  a  dead  swoon.  They  carried  him  into 
the  shop.  When  at  length  he  recovered  consciousness,  Mme.  Ragon, 
standing  near  him  salts-boltle  in  band,  heard  him  mutter :  "  He  must 
have  given  me  the  handkerchief  wherewith  the  King  wiped  his  brow 
on  his  way  to  the  scaffold.  Poor  man  !  To  think  that  the  blade  of 
steel  had  a  heart  when  France  herself  had  none  ! " 

Quoth  Mme.  Ragon,  "  His  wits  are  wandering."  But  the  abbd 
knew  what  he  was  sayii^.  He  further  knew — what  the  world  knows 
now— that  the  executioner  of  Louis  XVI.  was  a  fervent  Royalist  in 
his  heart  of  hearts. 
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SIR/US  AND   ITS  SYSTEM. 


SIRIUS,  or  the  Dog  Star,  in  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens, 
and  fiotn  its  superior  brilliancy  has  been  termed  "  the  mon^nA 
of  the  skies."  Mcasiites  of  its  light  show  that  it  is  about  two  magni- 
tudes, or  over  six  limes  brighter  than  an  avem^  first  magnitude  star, 
like  Altair  or  Spica,  and  about  equal  in  lustre  (o  three  stars  like  Vega 
or  Capclla.  Sir  John  Hcrschcl  found  the  light  of  Siijus  equal  to  314 
times  the  light  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  about  the  faintest 
visible  to  average  eyesight.  But  il  is  probably  over  600  liracs 
brighter  than  a  sixth  magnitude  star.  It  has  been  seen  in  daylight 
with  a  telescope  of  only  hnlf  an  inch  in  a|Krrlure.  Some  observers 
have  even  seen  it  with  the  naked  eye  in  sunshine,  .ind  il  has  been 
observed  to  cast  a  shadow  like  \*enus  when  at  its  brif;htest. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Sitius  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  may 
possibly  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  word  surya,  ihe  sun.  I'ro- 
fessor  Max  MuUer  thinks  that  the  Greek  word  uirws  comes  from  ihc 
Sanscnt  ti'ar  or  suonasiraH.  Sitius  is  first  mentioned  as  a  star  by 
Hesiod,  who  connects  it  with  the  dog  days,  lliese,  according  to 
Theon  of  Alcxandiia,  commenced  twenty  days  tiefore  Sirius  rose 
with  the  sun,  and  ended  tvfenty  days  after  that  d.-ite.  'ITiesc  so- 
called  dog  days  commence  on  July  3,  and  end  on  August  ii  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  precession  of  the  e<iuinoxes,  Sirius  does  not  now  riie 
with  the  sun— or  heli.ically,  as  i[  is  termed— until  August  as,  or 
fourteen  days  after  the  di>g  days  have  ended.  The  fancied  conncc- 
tion  of  Sirius  with  ihc  forty  days  of  summer  heat  has,  therefore,  no 
longer  any  e.i:istencc.  and  must— tike  many  such  ideas — be  con- 
signed lo  "  the  myths  of  an  uncritical  period." 

Sirius  was  worshipjicd  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  under  the  names 
of  Sothis  (Horus),  .\nubis,  and  Thoih,  and  re])reseiiled  as  a  man 
with  the  head  of  .t  dog.  Some  identify  it  with  the  Ma/wroih  of 
Job.  It  was  also  supposed  lo  rcpreseni  Orion's  hound,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  identical  with  the  Cerberus  of  the  Greeks. 

It  seems  to  be  a  popular  idea  that  Sirius,  now  of  a  brillianl  white 
colour,  was  a  ted  star  in  ancient  times,  But  such  a  remarkable 
change  of  hue  is  not  well  established.     It  seems  more  probable  that 
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the  idea  ol  cKongc  b  due  to  the  mistranslation  of  a  word  applied  to 
the  star  by  the  ancient  wxilcrs,  a  vrotd  which  probably  referred  to  ils 
bn);htnc»  raihcr  than  its  colour.  Mr.  T.  J.  J.  Sec  lias,  however, 
rc«;ntly  collected  sttong  evidence  from  the  <:lassical  uTitcrs  to  show 
that  Sinus  was  really  a  red  star  in  ancient  times.  Such  a  change 
would,  of  course,  be  most  intcrestinf,'  and  remarkable,  indicating, 
as  it  would,  some  wonderful  change  in  the  star's  chemical  consti- 
tution. 

Like   many  other   stars,  SiriuK    has   a  conucterable   "  proper 
motion  "  across  the  face  of  the  sky,  amounting  to  about  i  '3  seeondu 
of  arc  per  annum.    Some  irregularities  m  ilii«  proper  motion  led  the 
a»Iroiiomcra  Itcs^l,  I'etcrs,  and  S.i(Turd  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
niutiun  ofSirius  was  disturbcxl  by  the  aitiaction  of  an  invisible  close 
companion  revolving  round  ii.     !'r<im  the  recorded  observations 
IVtei^  computed  an  orbit  for  the  supponed  <-ompanioti,  and  found  a 
period  of  ntx>ut  fifty  years.     SnlTord  uho  investigated  ihc  problem, 
and  announced  in  1S61  the  probable  position  of  the  invisible  com- 
panion.    About  four  months  after   the   publication   of  SalTord's 
retu1t3>,  Mr.  Alran  Cbrk,  the  Eamous  American  optician,  observing 
wtth  a  tt^lc«'0|)e  of  rS^  inches  apenure,  detected  a  small  star  near 
SiiioSt  the  position  of  which  agreed  closely  with  that  of  Safford's 
hypothetical  companion.     Here  was  a  case  somewhat  Himilar  to  the 
discovery  of  the  pbnet  Neptune— ihe  prediction,  by  maihematiol 
analysU,  of  the  existence  of  a  cclestlat  body  previouiily  unknown  lo 
aiirorMNners.     Numerous  observations  of  this  small  xtar  have  l)ccn 
nude  sinoe   ils  discovery,  and  there  is  now  no  dotibi  that  it  is 
leiolviog  round  its  brilliant  primar}'.    That  the  observed  irregula- 
lities  in  the  proper  motion  of  Sitius  arc  wholly  due  to  Ihe  influence 
of  this  eomiKinion  seems,  however,  to  be  still  an  open  question. 
Sntial  orbits  have  tieen  computed,  niiu.1  of  whi<:h  assign  a  period  of 
faiy-aine  or  fifty  yean  ;    but  an  orbit  recently  comjiuicd  by  the 
pntoii  writer  gives  a  ]>eiiod  of  about  5SA  jxiars,  and  Howard  finds 
>  pttiod  of  fifty-seven  years.     Burnhani,  however,  thinks  that  fifty- 
thtcyears  is  probably  nearer  ihc  Inilh.     ;\s  the  companion  has  now 
fWnached  Sirius  so  clouly  as  tu  be  invisible  with  even  the  giant 
ttlscape  of  tlic  Lick  Obscrvator>-,  somi;  years  must  elapse  before 
*eeiflct  length  of  the  period  can  be  definitely  settled. 

The  great  brilliancy  of  Siriiis  ii.-is  naturally  suggested  proximity  to 
Aetanh,  and  modem  measures  of  its  distance  have  confiimcd  the 
Vtuiacy  of  this  idea.  The  most  reliable  determinations  of  its 
fwUax  (or  the  angle  subtended  by  the  radius  of  ihc  ea'lh's  orbit  at 
Ihc  [ihce  of  the  star)  make  il  abotit  four-tenths  of  a  second  of  arc,  and 
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iherefore  smaller  in  dumelei  and  maM  than  ihc  Tii^urcs  gi«>n  ahovc 
womUI  indicate.     Foriunalely  we  can  find  the  nin.M  of  a  binary  or 
tCTolving  double  star  by  another  and  more  certain  method.     Know- 
ing the  orbit  of  the  star  and  ilK  disLince  from  the  earth,  we  can 
cilailatc  the  combined  mass  of  the  components  m  terms  of  the  sun'.i 
'KttfA.    Making  the  necessary  compulations  for  Sirius,  I  tind  that  the 
coQibincd  mjtss  of  Sirius  and  its  companion  is  a  littteoverthrcc times 
tbt  mass  of  the  stin,  and  the  mean  distance  between  tticm  twenty-iwo 
times  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth,  or  a  little  more  than  the 
didsnce  of  the  pbnet  Uranus  from  the  sun.    This  result  -recently 
CMlirTDCd  by  Dr.  Auwer's  calculations— would  imply  that  Sirius  is 
inttinucally  a  much  brighter  sun— surface  for  surface — than  ours,  and 
itet  "  the  monarcli  of  the  sVies  "  is  a  "^iant "  only  in  aiipcarance ; 
the  gjTcater  brightness  of  its  surface  and  iis  comparative  proximity  lo 
the  earth  accounting  for  its  great  apparent  brillianc)'. 

Tlic  companion  o(  Sirius  has  bc*n  estimated  as  of  the  tenth 

maf^itude.      This  would  imply  that  the  light  of  Sirius  is  about 

*5.ooo  times  the  light  of  the  small  star.    If,  therefore,  the  two  bodies 

»ereof  the  same  density  and  intrinsic  brightness,  the  ma«  nf  Sirius 

•ftMild  be  about  four  million  times  as  great  as  the  mass  of  the  com- 

panwm.     But  Dr.  Auwcrs  concludes,  from  his  researches  on  the 

proper  molioa  of  Sirius,  that  the  companion  is  about  one- half  the 

'nasjof  the  primary,  and  equal  in  mOMCo  our  sun  !     It  must,  there- 

fc»r«,  be  nearly  a  dark  body.      It  has  been  suggested  that  the  com- 

f^nnion  may  possibly  shine  b)-  reflected  light  from  Sirius  in  the  same 

"^aj  that  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  shine  by  reflected  tight  from 

ihejon.  Some  calculations  which  I  have  recently  made  show,  however, 

'"ai  ihi*  hypothesis  is  wholly  untenable-'     -Assuming;,  with  Auwers, 

'^li^l  the  mass  and  diameter  of  the  coropaniun  are  equal  to  those  of 

**^e  sun,  I  find  that  the  companion  would,  if  illuminated  solely  by 

fcfleaed  light  from  Sirius,  shine  a.t  a  star  of  only  i6.^  magnitude. 

^>   star  of  Ihi*  magnitude- about  the  faintest  visible  in  the  great 

*-ick  tc>esco|>e — placed  close  to  a  brilliant  sUr  like  Sirius  would, 

<^ea  when   most  favourably  situated,  be  utterly  invisible  in  our 

Wgest  telescopes.     If  its  mass  is  much  lew  than  one-half  that  of 

^nut— as  its  fainlness  would  seem  to  suggest— it  is  possibly  a  com- 

pmiivcty  smalt  body,  and  the  rcdccted  light  from  its  primary  would 

be  proportionately  less.    It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  companion 

iniitt  %hine  with  some  inherent  light  of  its  own,  otherwise  it  could 

not  possibly  be  so  bright  as  the  tenth  magnitude.     It  is  probably  3 

sen  of  small  luminosity  revolving  round  Sirius  in  the  same  way  that 

'  ytttntattf  Ikt  Bfiliih  Ailrsitfmkai Aitftiatitm,  Jlfarfi  1851, 

»*-  ceutxiv.    xa.  1^4$-  _ 
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the  companions  to  other  binary  stars  revolve  round  iheir  primary. 
Tlie  disparity  in  hrifthtncss  is,  however,  lemarkablc,  no  other  binary 
star  showing  so  great  a  dificrcnce  in  tlie  brilliancy  of  the  components. 

As  1  liavc  said  atxive,  the  sun,  if  placed  at  the  distance  of  Sirius, 
would  shine  as  a  star  kA  the  third  magiiiiude.  There  is,  therefore, 
adilTcrcncc  of  seven  stellar  magnitudes  between  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  that  of  the  SJrian  satellite.  This  implies  that  the  light  emitted 
by  the  sun  is  63:  times  greater  than  that  radiated  by  the  companion 
of  Sirlus.  If  of  the  same  intrinsic  brightness  of  surface,  the  latter 
would,  therefore,  have  a  diameter  about  j\lh  of  the  sun's  diameter,  or 
34,000  miles.  l)ut  if  of  the  same  mass  as  the  sun,  its  density  with 
this  small  diameter  would  be  enormous — in  fact,  vastly  greater  tbaii 
we  can  imagine  possible  for  any  body,  large  or  small.  Indeed,  if  wc 
suppose  its  diameter  to  be  one-half  that  of  the  sun,  its  density  would 
be  ii'S^  (>'44  X  8),  or  about  equal  in  density  to  lead,  and  it  scctns 
very  improbable  that  a  self-luminous  body  could  have  so  high  a 
density  as  this.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  satellite  of 
Sirius  is  a  comparaiively  targe  body  having  a  small  intrinsic  brilliancy 
of  surface — possibly  a  cooling  body  vtrging  towards  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  its  light.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  probably,  in  the  coutsc  of  ages, 
disappear  altogether  from  telescopic  vision,  and  its  continued  existence 
will  only  be  known  by  its  influence  on  the  motion  of  Sirius. 

If  there  are  any  planets  revolving  round  Sirius  they  will  probably 
remain  for  ever  unknown  to  us.  A  planet  comparable  with  Jupiter  in 
SIM  would  bcuttcrly  invisible  in  the  giant  telescope  of  the  Lick  Obser- 
vatory, orevcn  with  an  in<tnicnent  very  much  larger.  I  am  disposed, 
however,  to  think  that  these  binary  stars  may  perhaps  form  exceptions 
tolhe  general  rule  of  stellar  systems,  and  that  single  stars,  like  our  sun, 
more  probably  furm  the  centres  of  planetary  systems  like  our  own. 
Or  possibly  the  leverse  of  this  may  be  true,  the  single  ataw  forming  the 
exceptions  and  binary  stars  the  rule.  In  cither  case  we  may  con- 
clude, I  think,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  our  sun,  that  single  stars 
are  more  likely  to  have  planets  revolving  round  them. 

;,  ELLARD  COXH. 
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WHAT  BECAME   OF  CHARLES  II  f 


LANCASHIRE,  of  all  the  English  counties,  has  Ihc  grcalcat 
rninfall.    That  is  why  1  left  it,  exclaiming,  like  many  another 

whom  climate  has  exiled — 

Why  a  home  dcnjr 
To  one  vho  lorn  dm  well  u  1  ? 

Conuqucntly,  I  sought  a  quiet  nook  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  Midlands, 

and  bccair-c  cUTate-in-char}[c  o(  a  sleepy  country  pariiih  called  L 

and  N— — ,  i>iciureK]ucly  situated  on  the  winding  bank  of  one  of 
Otir  best  known  livcrs. 

The  road  Iwiwccn  the  two  hamlels  L and  N ,  of  which 

the  parish  consisted,  wa.s  really  a  lane,  narrow,  uneven  and  winding, 
bordered  by  closcly-planled  and  very  high  elms,  which  met  and 
interlaced  at  the  top.  It  has  been  known  for  many  generations  as 
the  King's  Lane,  and  is  so  named  in  the  most  recent  Ordnance 
StUTcy.  Thb  lane  opened  towards  N-^—  Ufxin  a  common  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  that  place,  and  on  one  side  whereof  was  my 
abode. 

'ITie  liouse  in  which  1  lodgtd  had  oiiginaljy  been  a  farmhouse, 
but  the  land  had  all  been  sold  except  a  garden  and  a  paddock.  The 
ImtcT  portion  was  of  hewn  stone,  taken  from  a  monastic  tithe-barn 
which  had  l>een  polled  down  in  Hi-nr>-  VlII.'s  lime.  Tiie  chimneys, 
olio  of  st0fl«,  were  built  out,  and  high  up  one  could  see  beamifut 
bill  of  mouldin^^  By  the  enlrancc-gatc  were  horsinji-steps  made 
up  of  old  carved  stones,  and,  above  them,  Hxcd  in  the  wall,  was  « 
quamtly' twisted  iron  hook. 

The  hotm;  stood  endwise  to  the  common,  and  faced  southward 
into  an  old-fashioned  (prden,  at  the  boilom  of  which  ran  the  high- 
road from  the  countytown.  Its  occupants  were  three  old  maiden 
bdicK  and  their  old  bachelor  brother,  who  had  all  seen  better  days, 
when  farming  was  profitable^  On  my  first  viiii  the  three  sisters  stood 
in  a  row,  and  introduced  themselves  to  me  wiih  a  curt«y— "VVe  be 
tltrce  old  maliis,"  "  Sometimes  very  useful  people,"  added  the 
ibeonuuic  member  of  the  trio.     Certainl;-  ihejr  were  very  clean,  very 

es 
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I  «!Ulier.  and  there  weie  signs  of  some  unusual  occurrence.     I 

Ml.  Frederick  ia  the  hall,  a  very  raw  thing  at  that  hour,  and  I 

^^'^  ">y  looks  must  have  shown  curiosity,  for  he  «tid,  "  E 

"'    I^^ beins  oar  nearest  markcs-lown. 

^^*"'  ^icc  lodie*,  it  Kcmss  »*<■■'<:  in  the  habit  of  going  to  E —  ■ 

^^v  ye»r  on  the  fair-day,  under  the  lime  honoured  pretext  of  doing 

TaJ*  "eceuary  shopping,  but  really  to  visit  an  ancient  cousin  lo 

^™i  Ihcy  were  under  some  obligation,  Hy  nine  o'clock  accordingly 

B  <^.       "^panctl.  -iiid  Mr.  [-redcrick  and  I  were  left  alone  for  the 
■  *™le  day. 

B  \^      brcakfMi  I  strolled  outside.     I  could  sec  no  trace  of  my 

fcT?*'"*"-    Tl'c  road  had  been  much  Uoddcn,  but  there  were  no 

marlii  on  the  grass  or  among  the  fut^ie-bushes  on  the  common. 

i    """S  t«ick  to  the  house  I  savr  that  Mr.  Frederick  bad  been  watch- 

rf'-   ^*  "■*'  ""^  ="  '^'^  K^"-     "  ^''^  !"^"  "^'^  '*'"'  '^*^  "'Sbt  ? " 
Ik  '  'bought  1  law  nine  horsemen  law  night,  but  I  must 

'    B,     "  '''wmins-- 

Bto  tfi  '*^""**  '^*^  house  he  fastened  the  front  door,  and  followed  me 
t»  ^^^''°"'  "^'^^  women-folk  arc  away,"  he  said.  He  then 
"*">■  from  the  wall  a  brge  sofa  of  the  hitjh-backed  double 
90  a  h  ir  '^*  "^'"  was  wainscplledall  round  to  a  height  of  ihrce 
'B»'-<i/-^-^'*^*'  from  the  floor.  Taking  from  his  |KJCkcl  a  small 
figg  -  ^''  ''nd  going  down  upon  his  knees,  he  lemoved  a  few 
j,„  .  *'iinscot.  Thi-i  revealed  the  head  of  a  long  iron  bolt, 
"urtw.  He  motioned  me  to  follow  him  into  the  hall ; 
^'l  Upward  in  one  piece  two  of  the  steps  In  the  ^faircase. 


'  "'Jrtw.     He  motioned  me  to  follow  him  into  the  hall ; 
■"eriiovnl  oftheboll  had  thus  set  free.     Lighting  a  lamp 


**  follow  him  down  a  sleep  flight  of  stone  steps.     Alihe 

...     *       I  percei^-ed  a  famt  earthy  smell,  and  found  we  were 
*"    about  ten  feet  by  five,  in  which  wc  could  just  stand 


*"  •■'ght  hand,  was  a  small  heavy  door,  and  as  he  un- 
ootri..^.^'*^^^  ''^'"  ''  bad  been  strongly  made  and  fitted  with 


j^j  *hrec  rough  oak  trestles  was  a  large  coflfin,  covered 

[  -^    *  '^   much  discoloured.     Fastened  to  the  lid  by  pins  was 
ttx^    ~'   yellow  with  age.   Mr.  Frederick  held  the  lamp,  and 
^*J   antique  hand : 

**yc  Hody  of  His  Most  Sacred 
Maiestie 

K.  Charles  ye  2. 

V.  p." 
*Jws  jm/  f/teii  at  my  companion,  in  utter  aiiiaiemtttt. 


J 
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He  only  snid  "  Come."  We  left  ihe  cellar,  and  he  rclocked  ihe  door, 
Tctiiincd  the  movable  steps,  lepboed  the  t)olt,  and  put  the  pariour 
back  into  its  usual  state.    Then  he  gave  me  the  Toltowing  relation  : 

On  September  3,  165 1,  King  Charles  fled  from  Worcester  wilh 
two  faithful  companions,  and  made  his  way  due  lUst,  hoping  lo  gain 
some  place  on  the  coa&U  and  so  escape  over  the  s«.i.  Kiding  in 
silence,  and  avoiding  the  great  high  roads,  they  judged  at  length  that 
Ihey  were  free  from  immediate  pursuit.  About  half-way  between 
Worcester  and  E they  slopped  at  an  inn  to  obtain  food  and  in- 
formation. Whether  they  bad  been  careless,  or  too  s.-inguinc, 
certainly  soon  after  leaving  the  inn  they  found  they  were  being 
rapidly  ^ainc<I  iijion  b)*  itix  horsemen.  On  turning  the  comer  at  tbe 
bottom  of  our  garden,  the  King,  seeing  on  either  side  a  stretch  of 
common  coxinL-d  wilh  tall  dense  fur/c-bushcs,  gave  the  word  to 
"scatter."  He  took  the  left,  by  our  garden -fence,  one  of  his  com- 
panions went  straight  forward,  the  other  took  to  the  right.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  two  foremost  of  the  pursuers  turned  the  corner  and  fired 
without  drawing  rein.  This,  it  will  be  &e.en,  was  Ihe  subjeel  of  my 
vision  of  the  preceding  night,  a  vision  faithfully  reproduced  every 
3rd  September  since  1651. 

Mr.  Francis  Purdy,  the  direct  ancestor  of  my  Mr.  l-'rederick,  was 
then  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  houseand  farm.  He  was  a  staunch 
Royalist,  and  one  of  his  sons  was  fighting  that  very  day  at  Worcester 
on  the  King's  side.  The  father  had  feared  all  along  that  this  attempt 
would  end  in  disaster.  Anxious  for  the  earliest,  or  any  intelligence, 
on  one  pretence  or  another  he  contrived  to  spend  most  of  the 
night  round  about  the  premises.  Thus  it  happened  that  he  saw  the 
three  horsemen  separate  as  they  reached  the  common,  saw  the  six 
pursuers,  and  heard  the  shots.  What  effect  these  la^t  produced  he 
(Ud  not  then  know,  and  was  afraid  to  show  himself  too  soon. 

But  with  the  first  streak  of  daylight  he  was  on  the  common, 
looking  among  the  biiithes.  Ilehind  a  thick  clump  of  furxe,  down  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dry  ditch,  and  ctoxe  lo  his  own  fence,  he  found  a 
horse  and  its  rider,  both  dead.  A  hurried  exantination  showed  (hat 
the  horse  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet  &idcwa)-s  ihroiigh  the  hcftd. 
br.l  there  was  no  wound  visible  upon  ilic  dead  man.  'I'hc  most 
likely  thing  w-is  iliat  the  horse,  on  being  struck,  Iiad  pitclied  foward 
suddenly  and  thrown  ita  rider  over  its  head  and  broken  his  neck. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Purdy's  son,  weary  and  hungry,  had  arrived  at 
the  house,  a  fugitive  from    the    same    luckless   light.    Tlic  two 

;ether  at  once  dragged  the  horse  into  llic  orchard  and  buried  ft 


fVAa/  k-came  of  CharUs  If  ? 


n 


But  the  man  ?  Ercn  if  Mr.  Purdy's  son  had  not  known  his  features, 
his  appaitl  and  the  things  upon  his  person  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
identity.  It  was  indeed  the  King.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  'I'he 
io}-al  cause  *-is  completely  lost.  No  Royalist  teliirned  to  make 
inquiries  I'he  Furdys  had  no  acquaintances  among  persons  of 
position,  and  they  were  themselves  "  suspects." 

First,  they  gathered  sufficient  sheet-lead  from  the  roofs  and 
c-istems  about  the  house,  and  having  carefully  replaced  everything 
they  had  foiu)d  upon  the  loyal  corpse,  they  soldered  it  up  in  a 
rough  fuhton,  it  is  true,  but  eiTectively,  in  this  improvised  case. 
Then  Ihcy  caused  a  strong  outer  coHTm  of  ouk  to  be  made  by  one  of 
their  labourers  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  cartwiight.  The 
canains  of  their  best  [larloiir  furnished  the  scarlet  cloth.  l.ast  of  all, 
having  prepared  the  cellar  for  its  toysl  occup;mt,  the  body  of  (he 
King  they  there  cntombetL 

But  not  uncerctnoniously.  The  ejected  vicar  of  the  jiarJEh  was 
in  hiding,  in  huml>lc  quarters  not  far  away.  He  was  cunimunicaicd 
with,  and  not  without  tears  he  read  the  burial-tervice  of  the  Church 
of  Engbnd  over  the  deceased  King,  with  none  but  the  two  I'urdys 
for  fcHoK-mourncr^ 

The  secret  had  been  carefully  kept,  and  was  handed  doivn  from 
fotber  to  son,  but  to  no  other.  Mr.  1-rcdcrick,  being  the  last  male  of 
his  race,  judged  it  proper  to  conlide  it  lo  nic  as  the  parish-priest 
frv/tia. 

Tlie  reader,  who,  like  myself,  has  been  carefully  trained  in  the  faith 
of  Messrs.  Hume  and  Smollett  and  our  other  accepted  historians, 
can  easily  judge  of  my  breathless  bewilderment. 

\Vho  could  he  be,  then,  whose  return  W.-13  so  enthusiastically 
welcomed,  who  sat  on  the  throne  from  1660  to  16S5,  whose  reign, 
after  all,  brightened  English  life  as  that  of  the  Merry  Monarch? 
W'liere  were  llie  natchfui  guardians  of  the  royal  succession? 

1  put  these  and  many  such  questions  to  Mr.  Frederick.  Hut  in 
reply  he  only  lefcrrcd  me  to  the  coffin  in  tlic  cellar.  Whether  one  of 
the  King's  feltow-fugilt^'es  saw  him  Call  and  passed  himself  off  for  his 
royal  master,  whether  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  royal  pany  at  the 
time  10  conceal  the  irreiiarable  toss  thL7  had  sustained,  he  could  not 
sajr.     Neither  can  1. 

But  that  the  I'urdys  were  all  pledged  to  the  truth  of  the  stale* 
meni  he  had  made,  he  assured  nic  in  the  ir.ost  solemn  manner. 

(;,    T,   W,    ROLi'BIJL 
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MILLS  AND  MILLERS. 


I  like  Ihis  plac«, 
And  wllllneijr  could  wme  my  time  in  \\.—Ai  VMt  JLiir  It,  U.  4. 

A  WIDE  nntl  far-extended  landscape,  lit  up  here  and  there  by 
sunny  gleams,  rescmtiles  a  retrospect  of  life.      Ilje  mind 
passes  over  it  with  contentment,  insensibly  pleased  with  an  occa- 
sional bright  spot,  dwelling  on  no  one  metnory  as  prominent,  but 
soothed  with  the  peaceful  effect  of  the  whole.   It  is  otherwise  with  the 
objects  which  present  themselves  in  the  foregioimd  to  the  lover  of 
rustic  scenery.   Some  arc  at  once  repugnant  to  the  artistic  sense.    No 
one  can  find  beauty  in  a  newly-built  brick  cottage  or  a  muddy  pond 
where  cattle  have  trodden  down  the  marsh  plants  by  its  rim,  which 
would  else  have  set  it  in  a  verdant  flowciy  circlet.     Neither  of  these 
objects  possesses  any  asrtociations  witli  humnn  needs  or  human  >0)-s 
and  sorrows.    On  the  other  hand,  let  an  ancient  churchyard,  an  old 
half-timbered  farm— even  a  milestone  whose  time-worn  figures  ar« 
almost  obliterated  by  moss— suddenly  meet  a  wayfarer,  and  they  at  _ 
once  appeal  powerfully  to  his  attention.    They  do  more,  they  keenly  V 
touch  his  heart.     Sympathy  with  human  life  Is  the  key  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country.     The  poets  who  can  invest  rural  objects  with  human 
interest  are  thus  for  ordinary  men  the  best  interpreters  of  nature.  ■ 
Painters,  by  virtue  of  their  insight  and  the  subtle  genius  which  con- 
nects their  pictures  with  man's  emotions,  appeal  more  strongly  to 
the  reflective  and  educated  mind.     Compare  the  effect,  for  instance, 
which  a  picture  like  Millet's  "I.'Anglcus"  has  upon  a  well-read 
philosophic  disposition  and  the  few  eltmcnis  of  be.iuty  which  it 
contains  for  the  general  stream  of  gamers.     Kiiins,  deserted  halls, 
dismantled  castles,  and  the  like,  do  not  speak  so  powerfully  to  the 
emotions  beciuse  they  are  old,  although  this  is  what  attracts  the 
mere  painter  or  photographer  to  them  ;  but  because  they  have  been 
inseparably  connected  with  men  who  have  long  since  worked  and 
fought  in  life's  battles,  laid  themselves  down  to  rest  in  them,  and 
risen  again  with  the  morrow,  resolute  and  persevering  unto  the  end- 
Such  sights  appeal  at  once  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  whole  human 
rscc.    They  arc  a  raoral  lesson — a  hope,  an  aspiration. 


Mills  and  Millers. 
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^V  AmoDg  the  mtihitude  of  objects  whidi,  in  an  old  and  settled 
country  tike  Great  BHuin,  at  once  utch  the  eye  and  take  the  heart 
captive  with  ihete  «cnliments,  milli,  whether  they  work  by  nind  or 
SiTj  water,  are  [iroinincnt.  Tliey  pottcxE  every  element  which  can 
give  <ldight  to  the  contempbtive  mind—the  beauty  which  comes  of  a 
long  course  of  UKtulneu,  a-tsodations  of  man)-  kind:t— picturc^quc- 
ncu,  GwiAncH  of  motion,  giant  power,  diversity  combined  with 
monotony.  Their  might  and  velocity  strongly  impress  tlic  beholder. 
No  object  is  so  pleasing  when  viewed  from  a  study  window  as  n 
windmill  on  a  distant  eminence  cheerfully  spinning  round  againjt 
the  sky.  1(  is  a  pcrpettfol  Mentor.  No  encouragement  is  there  to 
wait  for  inspiration,  or  to  dchy  because  the  worker  does  not  feel  in 
the  fitting  mood — the  mill  shames  such  an  excuse.  According  to 
the  old  motto,  cut  over  its  low  door,  "  Wind  iii-owk*,  h[LN  coes," 
Every  brceu  i.i  tlic  !>ame  to  it,  it  lurnx  round  and  fates  them  all. 
So,  loo,  with  the  wati;r-miU,  It  runs  whether  the  Mream  be  low  or 
(kMded,  )>ellucid,  or  red  with  the  rains  of  winter.  "  All  is  grist  that 
comes  to  the  mill "  in  iIk:  way  of  water  .is  well  .is  grain.  'I'heie  are 
windmills  indeed  erected  to  perform  different  duties  to  the  homely 
task  of  grinding  meal,  which  is  the  end  of  the  ordinary  mill.  Some 
are  seen  from  afor  in  the  Kens  connected  with  modern  machinery  for 
drainage  ;  and  some,  with  [icculiarly  swift  and  fussy  raili-sails,  in 
brick-fields  and  such  like  places,  revolve  day  and  night  wiih  a 
rapidity  which  i«  both  tiresome  and  unplctsing.  These  never  com- 
roead  ihemsclvcs  to  the  lover  of  the  cuuniiy.  They  remind  him  of 
the  endless  labours  of  Sisyphus  and  the  Danaldcs,  or  of  Tilyus 
ftuiTcriog  eternal  torments  under  the  eartli : 


N'ce  Itbiit  rctiuic*  ilaicr  uUa  fcoaiU. 


kTbc  waler-miU  is  older  than  the  wind-mitl ;  but  prehistoric  corn 
such  wheal,  for  instance,  !is  I'ylh'-'^s,  the  first  traveller  from  civilisa- 
tion to  (Jreat  Ilriuin,  taw  the  natives  of  Kent  drying  in  large  sheds 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  tun— was  ground  in  handii<ills,  as  is 
stitl  done  in  the  I'ast.  Qucmes,  ss  these  mills  are  called,  are 
frequently  found  in  the  cj'clopean  underground  dwcllmgs  of  Scut- 
Und.  I^Kir  simplest  form  consists  of  two  thin  citcul.ir  stones,  the 
upper  of  which  is  pierced  in  the  centre  and  ic^'olvcs  un  a  wooden  or 
metal  pin  inscned  in  the  lower  one  The  grinder  dropped  the  grain 
into  the  central  hole  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  caused  the  upper 
stooe  to  icvolve  by  means  ol  a  stick  imerled  in  a  small  hole  near  the 
edge.  Tite  laboriousnc^s  of  iJiis  operation  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
ttorytold  of  Columba.   He  ita5St(/d>//Ji*  under  Sf.  i'lniiian,  and  every 


\ 


1  tmoUMred  in  verdure,  gmv^,  monotonous,  always  doing  ils 
ami  jet  mrh  a  pcq>eiual  renrul  look  ai  of  Sunday  about  il,  and 
»in|  accessory  to  the  most  bcautirul  iWcr  scenery.  A  windmill, 
t  connat}',  seeks  the  mo5t  ck'v;ited  and  gusty  position  in  the 
^  side,  and  is  always  whirring  away  with  an  obuusivc  air  of 
J  wtiich  puts  a  man  quietly  going  abotit  his  ovn  business,  let 
I  lazy  man,  into  a  resentful  mood  at  once.  'Die  w.iter-wheel| 
dowly  revolves,  crety  now  and  then  almost  stopping  with  a 
types  the  highest  achievement  of  Keltic  ingenuity,  and  sliows 
iwncss  of  its  thought ;  ihc  active  windmill,  never  able  to  fty 
Han  enough  to  please  its  cncrg)',  manifestly  came  lo  ui  from 
tgtdly  industrious  lc*-els  of  Holland.  The  traveller  thtougli 
tn  Holbnd  is  struck  by  the  numbers  of  these  windmills  on 
kiilock,  each  vhiuin^  and  Hyinf;  round  with  indomitable  pcr- 
>ce.  'Diey  belong  to  men  wlin  "scrat  together"  money,  little 
C,  ever  intent  on  their  work,  never  daunted,  only  miserable  in 
1  calm,  as  their  aneestort,  the  old  sea  Ving^,  were  when  the 
jBll  and  (heir  idle  taiU  flapped  against  the  luasti.  There  is 
Ung  of  immemorial  leisure  in  the  atmos|>herc  round  a  watcr- 
Viich  has  made  it  dear  to  poetry  atid  artists,  and  to  country 
I  Near  it  the  angler  love*  to  linger  awhile  and  dream  by  the 
•"a.  'riic  boldest  of  saucy  sparrows  would  think  twice  before 
B  il3  nest  in  the  timbers  of  a  windmill,  licsidc  the  big  water- 
fnd  on  the  sheds  beyond  ir,  wagtails  flirt  their  tails,  and  all 
■11  birds  of  the  country  may  be  seen  fearless  and  contented, 
he  di)>i>er,  season  after  season,  plants  its  mossy  nest  near  the 
'g  wheel,  and  lliis  from  boulder  lo  boulder  in  the  stream 
I  It  may  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  owner  of  a  water-mill  has 

fgay  garden  and  keeps  bees,  Surh  delights  arc  denied  to 
.  on  the  airy  mounds  Mlieic  windmills  are  built,  but  these 
[pOisest  ijuciout  clean  yards  and  trim  ollices,  features  which 
to  commend  themselves  to  all  owners  of  windmilU. 
!rettbut  one  type  of  tlie  waier-mill,  with  it:^  wheel,  its  ivy. 
I  l:ousc,  and  the  geese  which  haunt  the  dam.  'I  he  windmill. 
Contrary,  prcscnUIwodiMinet  fonns,  neither  of  which  pretends 
'  »n  antiquity  as  belongs  lo  many  wntcr-mills.  These  were 
"ly  an  a])panagc  of  some  well-known  religious  house,  as  was 
I'  at  Abbey  Dote  in  the  (lolden  Valley  (which  still  does  its 
?f  Ibc  Ciwcician  house  of  that  name.  Windmills  arc  cither 
Wly  new  brick  and  of  an  imjiosing  height  and  great  sweep  of 
'  they  are  of  wood,  twisted  and  warped  with  sun  and  shower, 
■trcd  sails  and  broken  arms,  kuning  to  one  ude,  grey  and 
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miller,  when  be  moutcrcd  twice  "  {U.  twice  took  hii  custom- 
payment);  and  again. "The miller mouicrslicst  wi' his ain hand"; 
Uc  ■■  to  drown  ibc  miller"— a  heinous  sin  in  Scotland— implies 
ttinf;  too  much  imicr  into  a  glass  of  spiiils.  "  Every  miller  draws 
ter  to  his  own  mill,"  |>oinis  to  his  selfishness.  The  miller's  wife 
rtakes  in  her  husband's  failinjis.  "  Do,"  says  another  proverb,  "as 
e  miller's  nifc  of  Newhnds  did;  she  took  what  she  had  and  she 
irer  wanted."  She  |uobably  go^ps  a  good  deal,  for  "mealy- 
ou'd  maidens  stand  lonj;  at  the  mill."  Even  the  miller's  dog  is 
larpei  than  most  of  hit  kin,  "  the  millet's  dog  ticks  his  lips  ere  the 
Kk  be  opened."  It  is  worth  remembering  that  "  the  lower  mill- 
lone  grinds  as  well  as  the  upper. "  "  To  be  trusted  with  a  house  full 
i  unbored  millstones,"  implies  considerable  distrust.  Proverbial 
are  is  much  stmck  with  the  noise  of  a  mill ;  "  to  be  born  in  a  mill " 
isatynonymfor  being  deaf ;  while  "in  vain  doth  the  mill  clack  if 
llu  miller  his  hearing  lack."  It  is  not  <iuite  apparent  to  one  who. 
does  not  belong  lo  the  trade  wh.it  can  be  the  meaning  of  "  The  horse 
nut  the  mill  carries  all  the  gii«." 

The  windmill  is  on  loo  exposed  a  situation  to  render  it  grateful 
<u  romance  or  icniimcnt.  A  tradition,  indeed,  at  most  mills  tells  of. 
the  adventurous  jWTson  who  for  a  wager  undertook  to  clutch  the 
milLtiils  as  ihey  passed,  and  be  iwe|>t  roimd  with  them  to  alight 
*»f«If  whence  he  ascended,  and  of  course  a  donkey  was  once  killed 
•Vippnuching  theoi  incautiously.  Many  a  romantic  story,  on  the 
^wiMfy,  attaches  itself  lo  the  water-wheel,  with  its  rushing  pool 
"tlo»,  the  home  of  the  big  trout,  and  its  deep  ilani  .ibove,  where  ihc 
'•'Wlpetrh  may  be  taken.  In  one  of  these-  mill-pools  St.  Thomas 
*Cia(eibury  was  all  but  drowned  b>-  rashly  leaping  in  to  snve  the 
"*  cf  his  fat-ouriie  h.-iwk  ;  in  another,  a  rusty  bunch  of  keys  was 
"'Wiipin  an  eel-trap,  and  proved  to  h.ivc  been  flung  in  when  the 
^'*ty  two  fields  3bo\-c  was  dissolved.  At  a  third,  a  burglar,  trying 
Staler ihe  mill  when  the  wheel  was  stationary,  accidentally  caused 
"•tifolve,  and  wa<  taken  off  bis  treadmill  in  the  morning  half 
**"!  by  the  constant  stream  which  poured  over  him.  Sliakespearc 
™^sof  two  most  prominent  rural  objects  being  "grange  or  mill," 
"  the  wandering  angler  rejoices  at  the  appc.iranec  of  the  latter  on 
*1rcam.  At  iime»,  however,  the  miller  can  be  provokingly  ill- 
^"■cd  to  the  rty-fisher  when  he  has  once  passed  the  water-mill.  A 
"ge  of  weeds  comes  down  one  day  :  fn  the  next,  wisps  of  hay 
*1  utiwardt  to  entangle  the  flies  ;  hut  the  most  aggravating  of  any 
"Ct's  tniidoings  is  when  he  lets  off  the  water  with  a  full  head  of 
g^llta,  deid  leaves,  cabbage  stumps,  and  the  hke  one  while,  and 


bit  Botkfaa Aat 

-^ — inwilaiiilfciiilini  ilMiMi 1' 

K»c«x.  It  k  Bot  a  tea,  aadH,  thtt 

bat  Ibc  eoMmr;  and  tbc 
idl  bnai  oar  hp— holJf  vadtt 
Bai  I  mb  W  oSer  yoa 
flf  By  aweaioB  ihM, » icsnA  the  fa»B,  thee  are  oeruin 
|>)wial  diSrwftCCT  htxwtai  Ac  ■em:  that  then  is,  m  Aon,  x 
(cmile  type  aad  a  male  lype  of  bnia  ;  and  Out  these  tjpes  are 
nftcieolljr  jfy'tY'T  to  »wiini  thf  rmrliiiinii  **»"  bodi  but  ikm  be 
cqaiDr  fined  for  the  Mate  kind,  oc  br  thenar  awMnt,  of  work. 
Tbc  fotf.  though  by  no  neam  die  moat  imponant  diSereace,  b  that 
of  ««i|^  Anoog  the  moM  varied  races,  both  uvage  and  otSised, 
it  hai  been  found  thu  the  nole  is  beatier  than  ibc  female  biain.  To 
put  this  tniitcf  of  general  obseivaiiun  span  a  finn  basis,  I  have 
faiT'i""'  and  vetghed  the  brains  of  one  thousand  aabwtdred  male 
atid  feinale  htoaiics,  dying  at  ages  raajpng  fron  ten  to  of^  ycart, 
and  have  faood  the  average  neigbt  of  the  male  to  exceed  the  average 
weight  of  ibe  female  brain  bjr  four  and  a  half  ounces. 

SvKCEON.  Of  course  jroo  are  asare  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  Mature  of  the  liody  and  the  weight  of  the  brain,  and 
that  rocn,  being  talkr,  naturally  bat-e  heavier  brains  than  women. 

Knight.  Very  true,  xir,  and  bearing  that  fact  in  mind,  1  have 

made  a  correction  for  the  difference  between  the  average  heights 

in  the  sesces.    The  a^xragc  height  of  males  in  this  country  being 

five  feet  s£ven  inches,  while  that  of  fcnulc«  is  five  feet  two  inche*, 

averaee  diffcrer)ce  is  evidently  fire  inches.    On  cotreaing  the 

hite  ciiTerenoc  in  brain  weight  by  these  figures,  I  find  thai  there 

ios  a  telatirc  difference  of  one  ounce  in  fax-our  of  the  male. 
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"Medical  Lauv.  But  it  may  be  srsiied  with  reason,  that  ihc 
dcriatioiH  from  the  normal  brain  are  so  maikcd  ainonj;  lunacies 
that  the  deductions  drawn  from  exjierimeni-il  obscn'atioti  of  such 
brains  can  scarcely  be  a[)|ilii:(l  to  the  normally  hc^altby  po])ul.itton. 

Kkickf  (Mwfc//)').  Voii  »ecm  to  iupge<i,  madam,  that  it  is  ihc 
big-hcadcd  men  and  the  small-headed  irumon  that  are  liable  tu 
insanhy.  The  theory  is,  at  Iea>i,  iiiftenioiis,  U'uhout  imimng  lo 
examine  il,  I  may  »ay  that  observations  upon  lunatics  tend  to 
strengthen  my  case,  and  not  lo  weaken  it,  because,  as  every  tyro 
knows,  men  arc  more  liable  than  women  to  diseases  of  the  brain 
which  involve  loss  of  stibstanre,  and,  therefore,  diminution  in 
weight. 

Lady  Doctor.  Assuming  that  men's  brains  arc  heavier  than 
women's.  1  should  say  that  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  men  have 
had  a  better  school  education  than  women,  and  that,  in  addition. 
they  luve  had  the  education  of  ics])on^iblc  uork  and  indegiendcitt 
life. 

KKiciitr.  1  have  already  said  that  the  Siamc  difTerence  in  brain 
wdghl  has  been  observed  among  snv.n^c  racc&  I  may  add  that  my 
cases  were  drawn  mainly  from  the  labourintt  and  artisan  classes  of 
the  We«t  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  among  whom  there  is  no  great  differ' 
ciice  in  (Iw  education  of  boys  and  giib. 

Scitr.EON.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  point  out  an  error  into  which  you 
have  fallen.  In  order  to  correct  your  oh»cr\'ations  u[>on  the  brain 
weights  of  lunatics  you  have  taken  the  average  stature  of  iicalihy 
people. 

Kvioiri.  Vour  view  is,  apparently,  that  lunatics  are  constructed 
u[ion  a  dilTerfni  scale  from  that  of  the  general  |>opuIaiton  from 
which  they  arc  drawn  ;  no  doubt  you  have  some  ground  for  such  an 
linton. 

SuRiTAW.  Very  good  ground  indeed,  for  I  have  myself  measured 
34 1  male  and  5 1  female  lunatics,  and  have  found  the  average  height 
of  the  males  to  be  5  feet  5^  inches,  and  that  of  the  females  to  be 
5  feci  t  \  inches.  So  that  the  average  difTerence  is  four,  not  five, 
inches,  as  you  assume. 

Kxir.HT  (rtprttiin^  a  tmU<).  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  in- 
ference yuu  draw,  unfavourable  to  my  atgument,  from  your  measure- 
tnentx. 

StiRr.tSK  {iusi/y  figunH);  out  dtwnals  in  a  lir^f  note-l-ooi).  As 
soon  as  1  Itave  finished  the  necessary  calculations,  which  are  rather 
intricate,  I  shall  give  you  my  answer. 

KMirMir.  In  ilie  mcantimi^  I  go  on  lo  ay  that  ihete  are  oth'^t 
eci-atif,    jm  191s-  «^ 
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difTcT-eTJces  lesiaes  fia:  erf  wripte.  Fco  iiHancy.  I  find,  fram  flie 
f>^mWir.-inn  tc  tie  brajns  of  diree  iieaMiy  perecms.  two  men  and  a 
wcMUU^  '-iia:  ibc  specioc  pm  115  cb"  lie  p«y  TWtter  in  the  fanik 
hrain  b  -nieriai  10  diK  as  de  same  nsne  is  ihc  malc 

Md'i^'.:- LaI'Y.  Box  the  examinancia  of  die  toxins  of  diae  thiee 
pere;ms  d;«e*  nic  ennde  yon  10  s3y  dia:  liw  Inain  sobsonrc  of  the 
iean^t  '-E  stmcn^ialh'  asd  nnrianiiiH'  of  xn  nii^itfrr  qoali^  to  that  (A 
The  TuiLfc 

Kxi:ht.  CgrranOy  nm.  todam.     It  eafcues  neaher  me  noraay 

OBC  e':^  TO  5=T  so.     1  hare  been  cardii]  to  aroad  string  so,  becaose 

1  CD  ax  brii  Fucb  an  ojniuiHL     If  I  did  hold  ii,  1  m-onld  certainl; 

BK  br^J^r  i.TnrL^d  sach  a  iac  in  -^jpegt  cc  k.  because  tHfrr  is  good 

{rrozsi  K^  believing  ^ui.  m^  Tecard  lo  d>e  ussne  in  qDCsboo,  in- 

ienoT  s:>e"i5c  tu:.\'::ii  mens  a  bi^iicT  desree  ctf  deidopancnt.     The 

-i.rd  br™  d.5isren«  10  iriach  I  TCi  ro  direct  yonn  anennon  is  ooe 

cii  c:iT-.T^::niic^  airanpemesi.     The  brnics  00    ■mn^n^  liV^  theii 

lodiej  gatcTLZT.   are  oore  irtiimeinca}  ^an  i3iose   orf  men,  tliii 

scpcicc  ?v=iTartiT  beanj  cue  to  a  racLpEncive  porenr  in  secoodaif 

^.-K.^^  >\  ,:a7;:e  bx  idr  tf  TrirnKjA^  1  harv  now  vocked  out  my 
ca"L""j.-.i,->:is,  iad  tiid  tV-k  t^xy  ociie  iTvauuu  yoor  caiichtnon& 
l\.-.T^  Tiy  c^»-=  roca53«De;t?i.  aa^  arijiSin^  ibcm  to   yonr  bnin 
i«-£:p:->,  1  cvjdc  ibe  ^ltcixjc  :c^:a  wesch:  in  ;bc  male  by  the — !« 
me  >i* — V7  ibe  averiM  t-^'xx  s.  i^iies  in  suicne,  and  the  pro- 
car:  i:vc>  ibe  a\-irrais  ba~j:  woiii;  per  mca  ;  iben  I  go  tfanMig^  the 
«£-■«  '.r.x-i?*  *i:>.  -,be  fip::cs  bd^xiprif  to  ibe  Kansle  sex.  and  00 
i;-i  .;.-■.:-;  -,'he  ccw  iri-ca  tbe  Khcr.  I  f.nc  d»c  c&xeacx  10  be  so  small 
tV-^:  ■.!  r,\iy  S;  n1^i.J(v;i^;  ::5  1=  errar  «  i-faserrEikci.     In  thk  way,  Uic 
Cc^^  >-.:v-rlcc;v  ci:  br^ir.  wck^.t  ™  frw  =iiie  tincaTry  disappears. 

i^>;'- HT  .^^,^-^  ,  \W;  a  vfT^-A^-''"-s  SEStemc:::!  i.ALiii  amd 
J-'-"'..]i.'  Ir.  V.t;,->  •— J;— iVir;!-"  ss^  trtf  nib:,  sr.  y<c>o  have  fallen 
■-r:.--  Kur;.~,crs.  V'-i-'--  1  i-.:^  -"^'"^  n" — ettejiccs.  You  divide  thai 
»'~!o>.  :<.  j;'.,,,:^,  ^~m"  >v  ^-~  -^  -^  *-*  *^-'^-^^i'ed  to  find  it 
^--ilUr,  ;V.;  v.v^  0- "  --  — .  rrr.-c  v--; ^.•cset^it■.-cv  1:  is  qiihe  unneces- 
^^  :■■>  i,V,v»  ^-„.  ;„   -v—  ."-^;c-.:s!S  ~.=~- ■■'-^■'-'*^'  ^  the  mle  of  three. 

1  :.v>V  i^e  :;vtrUf  X.l-^^-x-^  ■--  >^'f^"  ""  "^  "^"^  '^^^**"     Vouassert 
"->.-:    •  -,    ,„■      ~  1 ^^-      1- ~-:;irf>n^  maihemaiician 

t-  •,VCi ,,,.  .. ..^  ,  ,-,.,  4--. .■.;.;?  ;>;  i>-i-.:-S  wr^Tience  m  height, 

-^    v.v.-."  ;-    ..-  ^,  ■,^.  .v.  --^-x-ssi'^  i~,-r-<v"t-',-«  is  bcaia  wei^t.     If 

i,_r  •,■•;,.    .,.,r,^.  -    -K.v.  ^■-,  1  ;"-!--  --^^er;>**>  doubt  it, 

;,^---...     ,,     '    •>  .- -  -•    -    ,-,--,;  -;  :>i~    — y  Ciie  :s  so  iai  the 

Kt.-^-,-  "  " 
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(nivsiciAN.  In  your  calcuijlions,  it  seems  to  hv.  assumed  that 
r>'  inch  of  stature  should  carry  with  it  ihc  same  iiroponionatc 
quantity  in  bntn  weight.  Analogy  shorn  us  that  this  assumption 
may  be  incorrect.  Tew  instance,  with  regard  lo  breathing  capacity, 
it  Jus  been  found  lint  about  three  cubic  inches  go  to  cvcr>'  inch  of 
stature  in  the  adult,  so  long  us  the  height  does  not  exceed  about 
5  feet  4  inches.  Above  this  height,  every  additional  inch  of  stature 
carries  with  it  eifjhi  ndditirinal  inches  of  breathing  capacity.  On  a 
similar  ptinciplc,  the  oo-relation  lietween  stature  and  body  weight  is 
maintained.  Thus,  an  additional  inch  in  a  young  man  of  about  an 
a\-erage  hetghl  carries  with  it  an  additional  weight  of  nboia  5  lbs. 
But  if  this  held  good  for  the  total  siature,  a  man  of  six  feet  would 
weigh  72  inches  x  5  lbs.  =  360  lbs,,  or  nearly  ;6  stones.  The 
same  principle  may  apply  to  the  relation  between  brain  weight  and 

j     bwlily  suture. 

^^      KNiunr   {asidt).   Ah!    here  is  a  masculine    inlcllect  at  lost. 

^ftrf/oW.)  1  at  once  admit  the  justice  of  your  criticism,  sir.    I  can  see 

^^karly  thai  there  may  be  a  fallacy  itt  the  comparison  instituted 
between  brain  weight  and  body  height  in  llie  sexes.    This  com- 

\  porison  has  been  made  more  to  supply  an  answer  to  those  who  have 
alleged  ilut  the  sex  dilTercncc  in  favour  of  the  male  could  thus  be 
explained,  than  with  the  intention  of  insisting  that  tht-se  results  arc 
of  intrinsic  importance.     My  own  view  i*  thai  the  absolute  cxt^ess 

I  of  brain  weight  in  the  male  over  the  female,  without  reference  to 
stature,  is  the  best  criterion  which  we  yei  potseu  of  the  respective 
menial  energy  of  [he  sexes.  To  proceed  :  The  fourth  brain  dilTcr- 
eiKe  has  reference  to  the  balance  of  [uirts  in  the  male  and  female 
bnios  respectiwly.  The  binder  lobe*,  which  are  certainly  sensory  in 
their  functions,  are  more  vohimlnnus  in  the  female  than  in  the  male, 
while  the  reverse  holds  true  of  the  middle  lobes,  which  have  .1  motor 

etion. 
^Ai>v  IJocTOR  (imfalitat!)).  We  ail  recognise  that  there  ate  very 
I  diflcrenocs  between  the  sexes,  and,  as  women,  we  nrc  thankful, 
_.™  indeed  frequently  rejoice,  in  being  able  to  do  so. 

KsiCMi'  (fi^i'ing).  The  filih  and  bit  dilTerencc  lo  which  I  shall 
allude  is  a  very  momentous  one,  and  relates  to  blood  supply.  Krom 
observations  made  during  the  last  four  years  by  a  medical  friend  and 
myself,  wc  find  thai  the  arteries  supplying  the  fore  brain  ate  relatively 
larger  in  men  than  in  women,  while  the  aritrics  which  supply  the 
htitder  brain  are  relatively  larger  in  women  than  in  men.  In  other 
words,  the  region  concerned  in  volition,  cognitions,  and  idco-molor 
I      processes  is  most  richly  flmhcd  with  blood  in  men  ;  in  women,  the 

i>a 


L 
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ooBocnfid 
[nKiiiliriinfirmr 
UitMCAL  LiDiTt   Bat  nhgnawMW  ■pdB  Adi  ntDOa  as  the 

KnoHT.  iMiBtiiSBdlhjcthefcnfes^lhescobsemtioBsvill 
■uad  any  tot  that  on  be  spp&cd  to  tbeia.  Ttey  bstc  been  tnixtA 
II  iflii  ilii  I  i|iiiiitiiiiii  nfMhMiiiiii  Hill  I  HI.  iiiil  III!  iiiiiiiihnntfii 
by  otlKi  icMjiti  tiiiiu  Of  dMKmiM  ■ethod^ 

lai>Y  DocTOK.  Ifitefanattiteiolttenceiof  lifecindewlop'l'e 
higbcT  Dcrtx  ccoifcs,  inoeue  the  3fed6c  (nrity  of  the  gny  mailer, 
and  cnbrge  the  antnct  in  the  ose  of  men,  why  should  not  a  umilar 
Kt  of  Inflocncn  do  as  moch  te  women  ? 

K:(ir.H  r.  Your  esdraate.  raaibia,  of  the  influence  of  edac&uon  ia 
detetminmg  snual  diScrcnces  is  cndently  wty  high.  1  am  curioui 
to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion,  h  abo  explains  the  faa  that,  in  the 
male,  the  blood  ia  richer  in  red  corposcles  ihaa  in  the  fenulft 

L.\Dr  Doctor.  As  to  thai,  1  ay  nothing.  But  I  do  say,  thai  to 
taVe  the  braim  of  two  adults  who  have  been  leading  widely  diderenl 
lives  since  six  or  $e%en  years  of  age,  and  lo  say,  ■■  Sec  how  diffetenl 
one  is  from  the  other ;  does  it  not  show  that  the  timallcr  one  should 
never  be  treated  in  the  way  that  has  led  the  larger  one  to  grow?" 
seems  to  ine  to  be  bad  logtCi. 

KsiCHT.  To  say  so,  madam,  would  be  worse  than  bad  logic,  for 
it  would  qualify  the  s])eaker  for  adniisuon  into  an  asylum  as  a  hope- 
lew,  contirrned  imbecile.     My  line  of  argument,  however,  is  slightly 
different.     It  is  that  these  differences  which  I  have  de^scri1>ed  are 
fundamental,  of  dt-cp  physiological  import,  and  no  more  the  lewlt 
of  cducition   ilian  a  woraan'i  mammary   glands   are,  or  s  maift 
lieard.     Further,  that  to  disregard  these  differences,  and  to  insist  on 
male  and  female  brains  working  aUke,  is  to  incur  immediate  danger* 
to  health  ;  that  ihc  tendency  lo  disease  is  panicularly  strong  in  the 
female  at  the  time  when  womanhood  is  being  approached,  and  when 
(ducaiion  is  being  pushed  forward  with  most  vigour  ;  and  that  func- 
tional nervous  dixordens  result  at  once,  and  nervous  degeneration* 
more  reaioicly,  from  ihc  atlcmpi  lo  cilucatc  girU  like  hmsatlhis 
■"■n.iil  of  life. 

I  vi.v  Doctor.  I  ihink,  sir,  ihat  instead  of  conjuring  up  sudi 
ro(H.  you  should  trj-  to  understand  women  belter,  and  rid  younelf 
""■  ^^''  "'  being  frightened  about  nothing.      You  have  had 
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^™uch  lo  do  with  lunatics.     Quid  people,  ac<iuainled  wlUi  what  is 
^^ssentiaJly  womanly,  refuse  to  be  terrir)c<i  by  luch  souecrows. 
^B      Knicht  (a  Utile  warmiy).    Scarecrows,  madam  I    I'vrrors  I     In 
^T^ich  terms  you  describe  my  predictions  as  to  what  will  follow  the 
niisdirectioQ  <A  education,  which,  at  ihc  Kaine  time,  you  regard  as  an 
I     3gent  of  almott  necromantic  power.     Vou  bclicvx:  that  education  can 
Add  un  ounce  lo  the  weight  of  the  brain,  modify  its  structure,  alter 
the  balance  of  its  blood  supply,  and,  in  short,  conrett  female  into 
'nale  brains,  all  in  the  cour$e  of  one  |;eneiation  ;  while  you  rcfuMC  to 
^dniil  tlial  it  can  have  any  inlluence  whatever  in  cauKing  degenera- 
tive changes.     \i  your  view  of  education,  not  a  little    pardon  me, 
just  a  little — inconsistent?    Vou  hint  tbat  my  mind  has  been  dis* 
'      'urbed  by  association  with  lunatics  ;  ik  it  nut  also  po^isibk  thai  your 
judgment  may  have  been  prejudiced  by  yotir  somewhat  exceptional 
!      experience  of  yoojr  own  »cx  ? 

I_\Dv  DoiTOR.  .My  ojunion,  sound  or  unsound,  is  based  upon 
*hai  I  hare  seen  tn  medicsl  practice  as  to  the  general  elfcct  of 
■Qodern  changes  in  educational  methods  upon  the  health  of  women. 
Obstktkician.  lu  50  wide  a  question  as  thai  before  us,  the  pcT- 
sooat  experience  of  one  individual  cannot  count  for  very  much  ;  my 
Own,  however,  points  lo  the  eoncluaion  that  ovcr-prcssuic  in  the 
education  of  gitb  is  a  real,  and  a  very  grave  danger,  frequently 
followed  by  M^tious  results.  Several  cases  of  ncivous  brcak-donn  in 
young  women,  distinctly  traceable  to  this  cause,  have  occurred  in  my 
pfactice  during  the  last  few  years  ;  while  I  have  never  roine  across 
w  even  heard  of  an  analogous  hreak-down  in  a  boy. 

MentcAi.  l.,\ttv.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  sir,  that  nature  has  absolute 

limitations,  and  that  women  can  best  find  out  what  ihc«c  arc  by 

,       the  experience  of  life?    They  will  certainly  not  be  prevented  from 

'       making  the  experiment  by  observations  upon  the  brains  of  lunatics 

I  KNtotiT{im<i^).  What  an  admirable  example  of  the  female  in- 

teltccl,  educated  after  modern  methods.     {Ahud.)  You  combine  the 

Socnitic  method  of  interrogation,  madam,  with  a  fine,  feminine  con- 

tetDpt  fof  lo^ic,  which,  though  charming,  is  not  a  litllc  perplexing. 

Although  tlvc  limitations  of  nature  aicafcBoIute,  they  are  also  compre- 

bciuive,  and  embrace  good  and  evil,  health  and  disease,  idiots  and 

philosophers.     To  leave  women   to    find  out  these  limitations  for 

lliemselves  by  their  exi^ricncc  of  life  i»  lo  s(iiiaiider  their  energy, 

and  to  expose  them  lo  risk. 

Medical  I.adv.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  w,  that  nature,  however  forced, 
will  always  reassert  herself,  and  that  the  female  brain  will  safely 
direct  the  course  women  will  take,  and  can  only  lake,  in  life? 
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Kniciit  (tffu/r).  Anoihcr  fact — and  still  harping  upon  nature — 
which,  no  doubt,  she  &pelU  with  a  capital  K.  l^Aloud.)  If  I  under- 
stand your  pica,  it  is  that  science  and  hiKtory  are  10  be  cast  aside, 
and  that  vm  arc  to  j^ive  license  to  cveiy  whim  ami  folly  that  it  may 
enter  into  I  he  braiii«  of  women  to  conceive.  Such  a  doctrine  will 
find  few  adherents.  Forced  n.iture  docs  rcassett  herself,  as  you  say; 
but,  alas  !  too  often  in  that  disordered  mind  which  is  .1  living  death. 

SuKOKON.  You  have  calculated  the  average  brain  weight  of  the 
sexes  from  observations  made  upon  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  at 
ngcs  ranging  from  icn  to  eighty  years  ;  you  ought  to  have  confined 
your  observation'!  to  adult  brain  weights  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  adult  stature. 

KsiowT.  If  sex  were  confined  to  adults,  your  objection  would 
have  some  weight ;  but  I  need  scarcely  lemind  you,  that  sex  CKtcnds 
to  both  extremities  of  life  Practically,  my  observations  were  confined 
to  adults,  and  you  would  have  seen  this,  had  you  considered  the 
early  age  at  which  maturity  as  to  brain  mass  is  attained,  and  had 
you  ictnembercd  that  the  mortality  m  asylums  among  lunatics  under 
twenty  is  very  .small. 

Surgeon  {ihulltNg  iif>  his  tiote-lwak).  I  still  hold  that  It  U  Im* 
possible  to  draw  conclusions  from  a  combination  of  lunatics'  brains 
and  sane  persons'  bodies. 

Knight  (iw/^it).  What  nondescript  type  of  brain  is  this?  {AhuJ.) 
From  no  such  extraordinary  hotch-potch,  sir,  have  I   attempted 
logical  deduction.     1  used  the  best  materials  available.     Vou  have 
still  to  prove  that  the  stature  of  lunatics  I  excluding,  of  course,  idiots  fl 
and  imbeciles)  is  different  from  that  of  sane  men  and  women  ;  and  " 
when  you  have  done  so,  you  will  only  have  strengthened  my  position. 

Lauv  Doctor.  With  regard  to  over- pressure,  what  arc  the 
immediate  results  to  which  you  have  alluded  f 

Kkight.  Perhaps  the  most  common  is  sleeplessness,  a  symptom 
which  is  often  of  evil  import ;  but  girls  not  unfrciiucntly  suffer  from 
the  oiiposite  condition,  or  a  soporific  sleep,  very  deep  and  difficult  to 
break.  In  either  case,  the  appetite  suffers,  solid  food  is  declined  or 
trilled  with  at  breakfast,  but  the  stimulating  cup  of  lea  is  not  refused. 
At  school  in  the  forenoon,  such  girls  find  that  their  power  of 
acquisition  is  impaired,  and  that  they  cannot  rememl>er  what  they 
have  learned  ;  while  to  the  observer,  they  look  languid,  irresolute  and 
drowsy. 

Lady  Doctok.  As  for  drowsiness,  a  little  drill  or  gymnastic 
exercise  soon  sets  that  tight. 

Knight.  A  much  better  plan  would  be  to  put  the  gitls  to  bed 
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sod  give  ibem  caudle ;  cerebral  exhauitton  cannoi  be  rectified  by 
muscular  faiigue.  Indeed,  I  hold  thnt  no  girl  who  suffers  from 
biokcQ  rest,  or  wlw  shirks  hn^ikfoM,  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
school  at  al),  or  lo  engage  in  brain  wotk  of  any  kind. 

Obstetrjcian.  While  mainuining  that  a  high  education  is,  in 
le  main,  a  good  thing  for  both  sexes,  1  helicve  that  ihc  managers  of 
high  grade  scboolt  for  girli  arc  much  lo  blame  for  their  want  of  due 
attention  to  one  cariUnal  jjojnt,  vk.  that  the  .icxiid  fimctions  of  a 
growinjj  giti  dominate  her  entire  life  in  an  aliogeilicr  diflctcnt  way 
from  UUMC  of  a  boy.  There  ought  to  be  more  jirovision,  loo,  I 
think,  in  these  girls'  schools  for  outdoor  games  than  is  common,  and 

this  I  mean  to  advocati;  a  radical  alteration  in  ihe  time-bill  of 
udio,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  a  ]>L-iygrouniJ. 

I~\iiv  Doctor.  In  this,  1  heartily  agree  with  my  obstetrical  friend. 
Itut,  in  Lx>ndon  at  Ica^t,  the  rost  of  land  is  L-normous ;  and  to  add 
an  adequate  playground  to  each  high  school  would  necessitate  a  very 
considerable  rise  in  fees.  Many  of  the  girls,  however,  get  a  good 
walk  twice  daily  to  and  from  school.  As  for  the  time-bill,  I  would 
shorten  the  morning  by  at  Icisi  one  hour. 

Medical  Laov.  \Vhat  evidence  in  life  is  there  that  the  improved 
education  of  women  during  the  last  twenty  yeari  has  resulted  in  the 
nervous  degenerations  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Knight  {imprtaivily).  In  life,  'tis  yet  soon  to  look  for  witness  on 
the  large  and  stanling  scale,  but  you  will  fmd  it,  if  you  look  for  it,  tn 
the  grave. 

Ladv  Doctor.  You  referred  to  the  shirking  of  solid  food  at 
breakfast  ;  1  should  like  to  condemn  the  forenuon  bun  as  a  wretched 
substitute  for  that  meal.  Unsuitable  food  is  a  contributing  cause  of 
some  of  the  evils  to  which  you  have  alluded. 

Kkight.  Undoubtedly,  combined  with  the  malnutrition  caused 
ly  the  withdrawal  of  nerve  energy  from  the  digestive  organs,  where 
is  wanted— to  the  brain,  where  it  might  be  dispensed  with.  Indeed, 
the  gastiic  disorder  thus  caused  is  now  so  common  chat  it  might 
receive  the  distinctive  name  of  anorexia  s<kolaitUa,  or  high-scliool 
debility.  Unfortunately,  the  ailments  of  girlliood  do  not  always  come 
to  on  end  when  the  gid  li^vcs  school ;  the  headachy  girl  is  not 
unlikely  lo  grow  up  into  the  invalid  woman;  sleeplessness  lays  the 
foundation  of  insanity  ;  somnambulism  leads  to  hysteria;  and  mal- 
Duirition  in  adolescence  gives  rise  lo  life-long  debility. 

MsotCAi.  Lady.     Is  it  not  a  f.itt  th.nl  during  the  last  forty  ycirs 
the  average  life  of  women  has  been  lengthened  by  three  and  a  half 
? 
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In  beauty's  palace  tliere  are  many  maowons,  but  the  pathway 
thither  lies  not  through  midnight  vigils  and  tripos  evamiiutiom.  If 
you  wish  your  girls  to  grow  as  pretty  as  thei'  caii,  see  that  ihey  have 
ur>  work  ai  night  with  which  ig  I'ag  ihcir  weary  brains;  see  that  the 
drudgery  is  done  in  Khool,  when  the  brain  is  in  prime  vigour  \  and 
sec  that  all  cx>mpciit)on,  cmubtion,  marks,  prizes,  and  examinationt 
arc  abolished.  Strive  after  beauty,  and  with  i[  there  will  come  health 
both  of  body  and  of  mind.  For  beauty  is  health,  and  is  not  health  "in 
some  senK  the  net  total  of  whatever  worth  is  in  us"?  To  conclude 
in  the  words  of  M.  Cuyau  :  "  In  the  education  of  woman  we  liave 
to  conciliate  two  oppwint;  principles.  On  the  one  hand,  having  at 
her  dtsposkl  less  slrcni;il)  than  man,  woman  cannot  restore  her  energy 
after  an  equal  expenditure  of  mental  work  j  on  the  other  hand,  l>cing 
destined  to  be  man's  companion  and  the  educator  of  his  children, 
she  ought  not  to  be  a  stranger  to  any  of  his  occupatluns  or  senii- 
ments," 

i^Extmnt  omnti.') 
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nrlMin  faOoM  ithcn  1  dOMad  »r  aaflciat  gear,  aod  ihvn  oar 
ItviMitinmn  »e{»  alxxil  dlteorcring  if  either  b(«giie*  or  gxiicrs  can  bf  a 
((.tr1l«li  (r#iik  tmvfl  made  iheif  own  »ay  npuain. 

llf  MiHitltk*  (»»«»  cvciyihinK  in  tSc  empty  room,  and  comes  down 
(tl  Imt,  ntiilil  a  tlmn*  r,f  trunk*  and  broken  canridgc  box<rs.  with  a 
lt[|i>  tii'lWM'n  III"  IfK*.  Ijcfoto  KiwHR  u]!  tile  search.  I  hear  him  crash- 
ton  tltii'iipili  IIk'Iiiiiiii  licyoiid,  In  wli'idi  the  "Sunfish"  sleeps,  like 
III)  i>tli<tii*li'tl  1 ili«l<rll 

llitti'  iHltoli  lliiit>it><  't  !»-'  "^  0"  nuiumn  morning  inlaiiiuctc 
niDtUol  lVl»l<<luii||.lhAl  WDillty  ha«hiB  word  to  sling  at  the  intruder; 
M  ttttH^ls  W  hrt*  "  ttimwl  iw»  tiwio^c*"  during  a  life  of  tnn-el,  the 
^ ■i'Nit\|lt4i    tsu  *\v>A)*  vvtlAiit  cx)vcwom  hjnd;r'*'^>*^hi>ced'>u  inter- 
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seems  pennKled  with  that  notion) ;  but  in  the  wing  where  I  am 
lodged  one  hnrs  nothing.  Applet,  ycltow  xnA  red,  bob  on  windy 
nights  sgainst  the  casemvnts,  and  from  the  windows  on  three  sides 
one  cjn  crawl  out  into  their  mossy  forks.  What  a  sweetness  soaks 
out  from  ihcm  after  the  rain  I  Apples,  soft  as  Eden's,  and  dyed 
with  rosy  streaks  into  their  core. 

The  "Sunfish"  begins  to  sing :  ihai  means  he  is  half  through  dress- 
'vag  \  Ive  indulges  cv'cry  morning  in  little  picans  like  a  bird,  when,  as 
it  were,  he  sees  the  light  through  the  other  end  of  his  clothes.  His 
song  is  a  plain  melaneholy  chant,  like  a  Welsh  hymn,  in  which  any 
note  seems  equally  distant  from  cither  end;  and  it  always  stops  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  in  a  tragical  ihruat-cut  siylc,  but  only,  I  fancy, 
because  the  "  full "  has  forgotten  tlie  rest  of  it,  or  remembered  that 
he  cannot  sing. 

The  "  Sunfish  "isa  sportsman ;  that  is,  he  shoots  straight,  and  talks 
IrariKdly  on  whisky  and  "pallems."  He  is  fat,  and  short,  and  yellow, 
has  a  little  light  hair,  and  a  little  light  moustache,  and  little  round 
indciinitc  eyes  uhich  might,  from  the  look  of  them,  have  been  an 
heirloom  in  his  family  for  generations,  He  has  a  lordly  air  and  walk, 
much  money  and  condcsccniion  (we  have  seen  the  end  of  neither), 
is  easily  Aunied  and  soothed  ;  supports  a  pompous  wrath,  like  an  old 
retainer,  and  desires,  above  all  thuigs,  a  bubble  reputation  at  the 
breech-loader's  butt. 

He  has  a  generous  disposition,  and  will  give  away  almost  every- 
thing which  does  not  belong  to  him,  including  his  friends;  is  the  eldest 
of  our  party,  and  has  ncen  the  world  ;  that  is,  has  carried  his  shaving 
glass  through  either  hemisphere.  We  named  liim  so  because  he  is 
(Ubby,  and  fat,  and  yellow,  talks  of  his  "  flapper,"  and  has  a  "  ray  " 
(not  Siivi's,  but  another).  We  do  not  call  him  the  ".Sunlish  "to  his 
(ace. 

He,  the  "  Don,"  myself,  and  another  make  up  our  parly ;  the 
'other  is  still  aslecpi  He  has  come  to  kill  nothing  but  time,  docs 
not  carry  a  gun,  and  will  not  be  down  to  breakfast ;  we  must  leave 
him  in  bed.  A  mild  summons  from  our  host,  announcing  in  Norse 
that  OUT  early  meal  in  waiting,  is  Tollowed  by  a  stentorian  "  Wee, 
ah,  tree ! "  ftoni  the  "  Sunfuh."  It  is  a  curious  way  of  his  always  to 
slvout  at  the  inhabitants  of  an  alien  country,  because  they  are  deaf 
to  his  English,  and,  where  he  can,  to  shout  in  French  ;  he  seems  to 
think  that  what  is  foreign  to  him  must  be  current  with  foreigners; 
though  it  may  be  sometimes,  1  think,  the  desire  to  use  a  strange 
tongue  with  security,  or  merely  an  imitative  etfecE. 

The  "  Don,"  when  wc  anivc  downstairs,  is  at  work  upon  a  plate 
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fllnck  rank  ihroogh  tbe  OK&wd,  down  tltt  ipiM^  frf  aauMiag  1 
and  acTOM  the  grcj  Making  mcadinn  to  the  lake. 

Ii  M  uill  daik.  OvCT  the  piDc-^jJiked  cUffi,  jiiich  black,  nO 
of  the  Ukc,  tlic  biol  white  aurora  of  caily  winter  iwccps  in  ^hitt  ,, 
HMU  10  tlu:  jToiiilt,  blowing  oui  the  stars  ;  there  U  a  pale  my5ierio» 
Ixnutjr  111  ill  fitful  pulte,  onlike  anything  else  in  nature,  and  "too* 
Uwribljf  cnhanixd  by  the  silent  unpeopled  land,  \Vc  are  apt  W 
iiinkc  our  cyc%  [.atrons  of  bi-.itiiy,  to  fancy  it  made  for  us  ;  this  ««"= 
of  ■plondout  on  itc  and  i)oUt  bears  reduces  that  theory,  and  u» 
Willi  It.  ' 

'lie  air  li  ckor  and   cool,  the   trees  and  fields  arc  dril'pi"e 
*illi  a  m„Mt  mln,  Knd  the   IirIu  above  us   is  faintly  rcflwttd  in 
Ink*.    At  iu  e.l«c  two  boats  become  suddenly  visible  a*  '*>= 
*  Ktu«.  whnc  «b.nii   ihcm   will,    reflected  li^ht,   silhouetting 
lliclr  .la.k  l.row.  and  the   srin.  boatmen  in  them,  ^^i""!! 
.  cu  f..t  «i  a.  they  in.jiht  for  doom.      Gaunt  ln.ngr>-l«>^ 
l^wihlHg  on  but  what  one  sees,  and  that  Uuic  thin  and 


iw  Engtishmt-n  to  ihinlc  that  out  in  SwcdcrT 
t,  the  ,-itltiittan.t  \x\n-^  Charles,  nho,  in  his  capacity  of 
irrics  the  knapsack,  and  Lars  Kric  (called  "Clusium  "), 
iced  bunlCT,  with  a  long  tuliular  low-coloured  bcnrd,  and 
log's  name  is  forf;otIcn  ;  wc  called  it  Thor,  in  opposition 
Ssh's  "  angrily  reiterated  statement  that  it  was  a  complete 
was  one  of  his  phrases  ;  if  he  meant  by  it  an  inability 
IS  correct  The  pun  was  a  poor  one,  but  had  a  local 
if  it  had  not  su|gcstcd  some  slill  poorer  to  the  "man  in 
Id  have  been  content.  That  was  more  than  one  could 
dog ;  it  formed  a  distracting  and  wholly  unnecessary 
our  ex|>editions.  I  think  it  used  to  pull  Herr  Starsson 
rer  after  elk. 

lur  ho«.t ;  Chailts  called  him  "  Storrslion,"  and  though 
a  Dane,  and  jwobalily  wrong,  we  copied  him — nearly 
—for  in  the  Dani.ih  >!ytc  "Storrahon,"  with  many  r's 

as  difficult  a  inouiliful   to  negotiate  as  a  piece  of 
c-beef."    In  face  and  figure  he  was  the  typical  British 
ic  successful  one ;  but  his  appearance  libelled  him. 
o\'er,  the  "Uon"  pointed  silently  to  a  ball  of  grey  mist 
le  water  like  the  severed  head  of  a  ghost ;  but  on  the 

ghost,  it  was  gone.  While  disnissing  it,  a  dozen  more 
if  through  chinks  in  the  surfaoc,  and  in  a  minute  the 

hundred,  all  shapes,  and  soon  all  siies,  for  they  grew 
c  distracted  wraiths,  all  tangled  angles,  and  others  so(^ 
,  The  boat  sbdcs  through  one,  and  for  a  second  we  are 
wel  toe.  ibc  next  in  clear  air.  with  the  foe  hall  lirmiinir 
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together  through  a  mile  and  more  of  fog,  straiKht  hither,  wilhoui 
even  a  sound  to  steer  by.     A  word  is  ^niippcd  between  the  hoat-  ^ 
men  and  our  host,  a  nod  from  the  hunter,  and  ihcy  go ;  cold,  grim,  fl 
sad  fibres ;  ibcy  drive  their  boats  back  slowly  into  the  grey  air  and 
are  gone,  i 

Niels  Petersen  joins  us  here,  a  merry-ej'cd  cousin  of  Lara;  short,^! 
tough  as  a  tiger,  a  clinking  good  shot  with  his  long  snider,  and  a»^ 
shnT|)  to  see  an  English  joke  as  to  make  a  Norse  one.  He  also  hu 
a  dog,  something  in  apjieat.ince  bclvrccn  a  Ku&sian  wolf-hotind  and  a 
Bcdlington  ;  not  pretty,  but  good,  though  next  to  useless  late  in  ihe 
day.  His  name  is  Klinga— in  English,  Cling)'a  ;  we  adopt  it  out  of 
respect  for  his  qualities.  The  "man  in  bed"  is  fond  of  repeating  it,, 
it  is  about  the  high-water  mark  of  his  Swedish. 

The  trail  goes  uphill  from  the  lake,  a  steep  stony  path,  sometimes 
a  gully  noisy  with  water,  always  dark  and  slij^pcry,  and  itpagging  in 
a  fashion  to  please  a  snipe,  but  provoking  to  a  man,  and  perfectly 
odioustolhe"Sijnl]sh."  The"Don"ofTernhimhispockct-booktoEwear 
into,  silence  being  signalled  ;  and,  considering  that  Charles  is  falling 
pretty  steadily,  and  the  "  Sunfish  "  frcijuently  in  trouble,  we  m.ikc  but 
little  noise.  It  is  single  file  all  the  way,  and  "thread  "  file  often,  the 
whole  line  being  extended  ventrally  to  negotiatca  tight  place ;  further, 
as  we  ascend,  the  mist  thickens  and  quickens  into  rain. 

I  have  a  notion  that  the  man  who  brings  up  the  rear,  and  who 
seems  to  stumble  naturally  into  trouble,  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  party.  Poor  Charles  1  he  wears  always  a  startled  look,  as  if  a 
curse  had  greeted  his  birth,  and  he  had  never  recovered  the  shock. 
He  has  the  air  of  a  hanger-on  in  Nature,  of  a  limb  that  lingers  though 
its  use  is  gone ;  as  the  blind  eyes  of  earth-born  fish^therc,  though 
useless  ;  Nature  docs  not  show  much  of  the  sort,  she  cannot  afTord 
to.  The  "Sunfish"  called  him  a  parasite,  but  the"Suniish"was  wrong; 
parasites  have  distinct  functions.  One  had  only  to  look  at  Charles 
crossing  a  bog,  stepping  into  every  bog.hotc  he  could  reach  and 
dumping  Ihe  knapsack  into  the  others,  to  see  he  was  no  parasite, 
The  "Sunfish"  might  have  contrasted  such  behaviour  with  \\\xt  of 
some  true  forms  of  the  family  which  he  tried  to  capture  one  night, 
and  have  become  wiser,  instead  of  swearing. 

We  picked  him  up  in  tlotcburg,  on  our  way  iipcountry,  engaging 
him  as  he  stood,  at  five  minutes'  warning,  on  his  looks. 

We  were  to  sec  him  at  ihe  station,  and  we  saw  him,  and  took  his 
ticket.  Had  he  a  character?  "  Vou  needn't  ask  the  man  thai," 
said  the  "  Don,"  "  you  can  sec  he  hasn'i." 

He  also  said,  No,  he  had  not,  with    a  perplexed  smile,  ax  if 
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wondering  whether  he  should  apply  for  one  to  ihe  cabin-bo)-  lie  had 
served  willi  as  inaic,  or  lo  the  captain  he  had  served  as  cabin-boy ; 
for  he  seemed  on  hU  own  showing  to  take  his  iradcs  in  any 
attcmation,  not  progr«%iivcly.  He  had  been  a  valct,  courier,  scenc- 
KhiftcT,  waiter,  street  scavenger,  conimcrci.-il  traveller,  and,  between 
them  all,  a  sailor,  any  sort  of  one ;  he  had  a  mate's  ccrtilicatc, 
but  he  shtf^d  last  as  a  steward.  He  had  been  in  perils  more 
abundant  than  Paul  the  tent-maker,  wrecked  four  limes,  Ushed  two 
days  and  a  night  to  the  mast  of  a  sunken  brig,  washed  ashore  on 
three  continents,  picking  up  litlle  from  thetn  but  the  speech  of  tlieir 
people^  and  a  certain  placid  endurance  almost  tragic. 

One  had  only  his  word  for  \\\aR  tilings,  but  [hat  was  pathetically 
nifiicient  ;  he  tiad  not  even  Icaml  from  his  travels  how  to  lie.  He 
tocA  to  us  eagerly,  as  a  child  to  a  new  toy,  jumping  out  at  every 
Oalun  to  see  if  ue  were  still  in  the  ttain,  perhaps  from  a  keen 
experience  of  things  tr-insieni ;  and  we  called  him,  from  that  and  his 
general  attitude  of  protection,  the  "  Body-guard." 

Drawbacks  to  "  buying  a  man  in  his  Loots  "  became  apparent 
later.  The  "  Body-guard  "  was  vofl,  very  soft ;  and  after  a  week's 
hard  walking  (rain  and  sun  had  Ihe  same  elTeci),  we  began  to  grow 
anxious  for  the  anival  of  hit  inrnk,  and  fitted  his  thin  bent  legs  into 
a  pair  of  gigantic  waders  at  the  village  store,  trusting  their  rich  odour 
of  tan  and  grease  would  have  an  absorbent  effect. 

i'ooT  Charles  !  sweeter  he  might  h.nve  been  in  everything  but 
temper,  for  his  borsc  laugh  never  failed,  and  he  neither  tired  nor 
sulked,  wading  with  us  through  bog  and  bum,  dropping  naturally 
into  the  softest  pbces  as  far  as  his  (Kick  could  let  him,  and  drawn  out 
black  with  mire  ;  alwajs  soaking,  sleeping  in  a  seamy  <-loiid  before 
rhe  stove,  and  wakii^[  with  the  same  frightened  suspense  in  his  eyes, 
a  horrible  cough,  atn]  an  insatiable  keenness  for  month-old  cow- 
spoor. 

He  wan  a  very  faggol  bundle  of  virtues  of  no  value ;  a  fool  could 
have  seen  the  pathos  in  him.  yet  he  kept  us  in  laughter  for  a  month, 
never  asked  )iim  if  he  had  been  in  love. 

We  were  to  meet  Carl  Petersen,  the  jager  hereabouts,  this 
morning,  and  imposiible  though  it  seemed  in  this  fog-filted  (angle  of 
birch-wood  to  meet  an)ihing  but  wet  branches  in  one's  fncc,  Niels 
keeps  confidently  on,  giving  from  time  to  lime  a  loiv  soft  whistle,  the 
inexact  minor  third  of  the  cuckoo's  call ;  one  could  drown  it,  close 
at  hand,  in  a  sneeze,  and  hear  it  thiough  a  mile  of  the  thickest  scrub. 
Once  he  turns,  grins  at  our  host,  whose  weight  is  beginning  to  tell, 


Once  he  turns,  grms  at  our  nost,  wnose  weigni  is  neginning  to  tell,  t 

and  points  ahead,  whence,  five  minutes  later,  his  whistle  ts  echoed,  ■ 
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sppMeDllycIoseathand;  but  only  aflera  half  hour's  slendy  plodding 
is  it  repealed,  and  then  just  oveihead  We  scramble  up  a  rocky 
knoll,  nnd  find  ourselves  free  of  the  mist  and  in  front  of  five  long- 
limbed  huntent  lying  picluresqudy  round  the  summit.  ■ 

There  is  no  ini>uking  the  leader,  though  there  is  nothing  to™ 
distinguish  him.    'I'ime  and  blood  have  darkened  the  dull  greens  of 
his  dtcss,  and  soiled  the  rctl  sash  }ie  wears  ;  he  lies  passively  on  the 
mossy  slope,  looking  down  into  the  fog,  the  leash  of  a  great  deer- 
hound  knotted  sX  his  wrist.  ^ 

One  mi,-eti  soldiers,  merchants,  lawyert— here  was  a  man.  The 
friction  of  their  trades  had  worn  and  rounded  his  comrades'  facci, 
but  his  was  keen  and  sharp  "and  hard  with  ceaseless  pitting  of  him* 
self  against  Naiurt:  and  her  beasts ;  the  cunning,  the  inveterate 
patience,  the  sawgeness  even  of  the  claw  and  the  born  had  con 
sumed  his  features  ;  the  edge  of  his  brows  was  like  a  broken  flint 

The  "Sunfish"  has  since  i^poken  in  disteipecifut  terms  of  Carl 
Pftcraen's  manners  and  bunting  ;  of  the  latter  we  saw  very  little,  oT^ 
manners  one  could  sec  he  had  none.  He  mmed  hh  head  slowly 
round  when  we  were  inltoduccl  and  his  eyes  said,  "Three  fools  !  " 
It  was  worse  than  being  rowed  by  those  shivering  boors  ;  even  the 
"  Sunfisb  "  lost  bis  ray. 

Herr  Starsson,  evidently  vexed,  explains  our  prowess  (so  Charles 
who  was  boiling  with  lage,  informed  us  Inter),  but  the  long  gr«y  eyes'  ■ 
only  look  fixedly  down    into  the  fog,   and  a  grunt  e;(p!.iins  with 
sufficient  clearness  that  ihey  know  men  and  beasts  at  sight.     The 
«-orsl  of  it  was,  one  felt  they  did. 

Presently  the  mist  ilo^iis  down  the  hillside,  and  the  listless  jjigt-rs 
become  alert ;  for  this  bump  commands  three  narrow  gulches  which 
meet  in  a  lake,  and  in  any  of  them  the  deer  may  lie.  Of  the  take  wc 
can  sec  now  merely  a  fir-bound  hay,  shaped  like  a  Moorish  arch - 
its  feet,  buried  in  the  foj;,  neeming  to  be  the  furthest  limit  of  the 
world,  only  an  open  void  beyond  them. 

Tlien  suddenly  the  sky  is  coloured  with  the  sun.  the  white  veil 
opens,  and  the  water,  like  a  sheet  of  yellow  glass,  sircal^ed  and  mot- 
tled with  rags  of  vapour,  is  stretched  out  slowly  into  the  air. 

Carl  I'cterscn  is  on  his  feel,  signs  to  Charles  and  the  "  Sunfish  ' 
lo  remain  where  they  are,  and,  fallen  into  single  file,  the  rest  of 
us  descend  the  hill. 

Then  begins  a  dreary  dislocated  march  through  forests  of  fir  and 
larch,  and  over  red  nnd  i|uaking  bogs :  everything  looks  alike,  ard 
when  posted  one  has  not  the  haziest  notion  where  the  game  or  the 
;Aer  gum  Cite  supposed  lo  be.     What  is  left  of  the  line  files  on,  act} 
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ives  one  lookingdown  across  some  wide  green  valley, (I«ep  in  bracken 
and  bilberry,  and  in  a  silence  whicb  sceint  [oo  [irofuund  to  UsI.  It 
bos  if  all  Nature  were  walchiDg  on  tiptoe  the  wrong  vrc  comcinplatc 
to  this  great  uncouth  kindly  son  of  cowr,  «o  Mupid  and  timid  and 
harmless.  Two  tiny  Uuc-tits  toss  tliemtclvc*,  like  bewitched  balls  of 
iUmc,  to  and  fro  in  the  branches  of  a  bird]  tree  ;  but  the  click  of 
their  tongues  alone  punctuates  the  lung  tiilent  hount.  Not  a  living 
thing  betide  is  to  l>e  seen  or  heard,  ihoufih  the  sun  is  now  high  over- 
hc;id.  and  v.  sucktiiK  the  rain-water  from  one's  back. 

Why.  in  EngUnd,  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  pUce,  there  would  be 
a  perpetual  bubble  of  life  ;  mailetis  above,  trying  their  wings  for  the 
long  flight  south  ;  larks  down  there  by  the  brook,  leaping  over  cacti 
other  in  little  jet*  of  song,  playing  at  lovers  after  the  honeymoon ; 
robins  running  through  their  winter's  carol  in  the  reddening  thorns  ; 
rabbits  sitting  b)'  the  copjiice  ditches,  with  the  sun  like  long  rubies 
in  their  cars  ;  one  could  nut  cover  any  corner  of  it  with  a  hand- 
kerchief ar>d  catch  nothing,  but  here  the  falling  sky  would  trap  but 
these  two  tits. 

A  strange  oppressive  muteness,  the  silence  of  night  at  noon,  of 
things  buried  rather  than  of  things  unborn,  is  what  impresses  one 
here :  the  monotony  of  endless  forest  and  bog  and  lake,  all  alike  and 
<birk  and  silent.  The  great  deer  ino\-e  noiselessly  ;  the  king  of  game 
birds  rises  unheard  ai  dawn  from  the  thicket,  and  his  gleaming  breast 
Boats  through  the  evening  air  like  a  green  lamp  carried  by  a  ghost ; 
the  great  crimson-headed  woodpecker  cannot  laugh  as  his  cousins  at 
home,  and  no  sounds  come  from  the  clouds  of  the  hooded  crow  ; 
even  the  magpies  do  not  chatter.  Once,  indeed,  a  stream  of  gold- 
finches  went  by  me,  twittering  ceaselessly,  between  a  double  row  of 
pioes  which  formed  a  curious  lane  for  ibeni  across  the  bog  ;  their 
btight  bodies  looking,  as  they  leapt  from  bouj^h  to  hough,  like  the 
mimic  suns  upon  a  liver's  ripple,  Rowing  south  for  three  full  hours. 
But,  for  the  most  jiait,  as  to  day,  these  long  monotonous  beats 
uc  only  broken  by  the  succession  of  sun  and  shower,  and  an  occa- 
Monol  necessary  raid  on  the  great  purple  bilberries,  dim  with  bloom 
and  dew. 

Al  bat,  howcwr,  Herr  Staisson  apjicars  over  the  end  of  the 
I'alley,  and  sign*  mc  mysteriously  to  follow.  Mysiery  is  his  strong 
]<oint,  he  makes  the  elk  his  model,  and  hopes,  homojopalhically 
perhaps,  for  good  results  ;  but  however  successful  his  treatment 
might  prove  in  the  long  run,  the  fortnight  during  which  elk  may 
lawfully  be  shot  only  tests  its  capacities  for  universal  entanglement 
and  confusion.  Suddenly  he  pinches  my  arm  as  if  the  quarry  were  at 
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%!v&  hiliiious  when  "mid-dag"  was  announced,  and  we  sal 
h  to  a  lunch  of  cold  eggs,  white  cheese  and  rye  cake,  jiench 
te^  and  gallons  of  intlk,  food  for  ({'^^  when  breakfast  seems 
a  reminuccnce  of  some  incvioiis  existence,  which,  at  nine  hours' 
h'al,  it  does. 

The  beaten  took  hitle  but  milk,  and  le«  of  that  than  did  the 
\,  and,  after  a  i>ipe,  we  Mailed  for  fresh  ground,  to  repeal  the 
Hingi's  method  and  faiUiie,  irith  the  difference  only  of  degrees  of 
tea  in  one's  pmt,  which  was  either  a  tiog,  a  lake,  or  a  stream, 
[illusion  of  being  the  one  living  creature  in  the  world  was  always 
pet,  white  that  of  expecting  elk,  or  of  kcc|>ing  a  dry  stitch  on 
bhody,  passed  off  early  in  (he  day. 

It  was  d.irk  when  Orl's  uhitiilc  called  nic  from  my  post,  and  tie 
^  logelher  uphill  to  the  herdsman's  hut  in  which  we  were  to 
\  The  "  Don  "  was  there  alrcidy,  with  coffee  before  him  and  a 
I  of  sweet  cakes,  over  which  wc  agreed  thai  ^uch  a  day  as  we 
tpent  was  the  best  iX\\w^  to  look  back  on  in  the  world. 
The  "Sunlivh  "  did  not  anive  till  much  later ;  he  had  been  for- 
jti,  and,  in  some  secluded  hollow,  kept  the  ccliocs  awake  for  many 
baflCT  nightfall,  till  his  pouch  ^vas  cmjitivd.  It  w.x<,  I  believe,  the 
psi  big-game  shoot  he  ever  had,  and  though  it  only  brought  down 
tearch  party,  gave  him,  with  a  deaningrod  and  a  mouthful  of 
licina,  occupation  until  bed-time. 

fhai  was  (he  first  uf  many  like  days  of  hard  walking  and  harder 
Ing ;  long  lonely  silent  day's,  ciiniuming  more  patience  than 
RT,  and  merry  nights  spent  in  every  sort  of  habitable  ceecntri- 
I foiesten' lodges,  leans-to  of  the  cowherd,  charcoal  burners'  huts, 
linen's  booths,  fallen  rick-shcds,  decaying  bains,  \Viih  any  roof 
^uld  withhold  the  rain  we  learnt  to  be  abundantly  content,  for 
V  it  there  was  always  a  leaping  (ire,  the  best  of  coffee,  and  the 
lot  of  country  cakes. 

)ne  account  may  serve  for  all,  of  hours  too  similar  and  too 
tfe,  but  the  eruling  of  otir  first  elk  might  be  told  for  the  sake  of 
leiuresque  surroundings. 

t  had  been  brought  down  from  the  woods  on  a  sled,  with  much 
icesKary  vigour  and  shouting,  and  after  supper  we  went  out  to 
illagc  green,  a  slope  of  grass  sbntinf;  down  to  the  shadow  of  the 
woods  and  the  bubble  of  racing  wateis,  where,  on  a  wooden 
e  and  amid  many  torches,  the  elk  was  wedged,  his  legs  sticking 
ppidly  at  the  sky.  ITie  air  was  clear,  but  cold  with  the  coming 
'And  the  ctrcle  of  flaming  pine  knots  threw  aloft  a  shifting  and 
■Ariehtiursi.  The  6i:ct  hjs  already  spJil  ojicn  and  pait  skmnci ', 
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P/^ISONS  AND  PA7S0jV£A*S. 


/F  OST  i)eDpIc  know  the  meaning  of  ihc  word  "  Prisoni,"  at 
X  leisl  it  tonvep  a  grcaicr  or  lcs«  idea  of  something  not  very 
lani,  not  to  be  sought  after,  but  to  be  avoided,  as  a  pUcc  of 
tn  ind  penanc-i:.  Ia-e  Ui  give  a  deliniiion  of  what  a  prison  realty 
lit  is  a  building  for  the  safe  custody  of  ibrcc  great  clas*cs  of 
Viduab,  and  th«y  are  (i)  convicicH  prisoners  ;  (i)  unconvicted  or 
km  iviioners  ;  (3)  surety,  dcblor,  and  contempt  of  court 
mm. 
|Tic  fail  two  closccs  are  very  commonly  met  with  by  those  vistt- 

ri»n»  ;  tbc  third,  more  seldom,  and.  in  sonic  local  prisons,  not 
Having  ojwned  the  case  with  these  few  general  remarks,  lot 
fow  proceed  to  describe  the  genera!  ouihncs  of  one  of  Her 
fely's  prisons,  taking,  as  a  type,  I'cntonvillc  prison,  London, 
fi  is  a  AarJ  /a/t/ur  establishment,  in  contradistinction  to  a  ffm/ 
"life  prisnn,  in  which  those  under  sentences  of  penal  servitude 
^Qtil'incd.  The  general  di^ercnceit  between  local  and  convict 
m  vrill  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

fow,  iHc  great  maiiiitay  and  keystone  of  all  penal  establishments 
kt-  they  have  doors  and  gaies,  and  these  are  always  inaccessible, 
^ih  free  and  bound,  without  the  necessary  passes ;  for  the 
*f,  an  order  to  view  the  prison  is  reijiiisiie.  for  the  latter,  coni- 
^  Ot  commutation  of  kcnienee,  or  remission  of  some  kind  or 

p  Rtr  as  the  facility  of  /eavitrg  a  prison  is  in  question,  the  diRicul- 
i»e  no  greater  than  that  of  getting  info  ihc  same,  one  being  as 
a  to  both  [lersons,  with  this  distinction,  that  nciihcr  parlies  are 
Ic  tame  side  of  the  doors.  H;tving  demonstrated  your  right  to 
Hsion,  then,  you  enjoy  the  rights  of  both  entering  and  suhsc 
lly  leaving  the  establishment  without  being  a  ilave  of  tim^  or, 
her  words,  a  prisoner. 

i  sternly  frowning  mass  of  stone  guards  the  large  gales,  on  the 
[hand  of  which  is  the  lodge,  in  which  there  is  nlwuys  a  gaic- 
Ti  who  enters  the  arrival  (wiih  ihc!  cvact  tiiinulc  of  the  tame) 
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«f  every  pcTtoa  liogiBe  the  gaee  bell,  notins  tbe 
«f  tkcoB  in  a  book  orooaatalE;  jw  oiBbe 
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Ani;  w  Am  you  we  aow  lodud  id  the  peboo,  te  tfcc 
yon  onkrte  bemg  read,  mhecqueiidy  bdng  handed  on  tosacdkid 
who  e»eifu  iron  the  inicrfor  at  ihe  praoe,  far  the  vintdr  b  iM 
yet  kwde  Ibc  bvOtins,  there  baae  two  Doorc  OKfitllr  locked  do<n 
lo  get  ihfoa^gh  before  reaching  the  interior.     Yon  tba  ace  aakei  M 
folle*  the  officat.  who  b  tnnaDjr  of  a  \aj  miStarr  exterior,  and  tsr  a 
gvod  icaaon  too,  Uxm  hra  pretioos  career,  m  ncariy  all  cases ;  aad, 
iAarwafliinf  a  mandatancc,  foa  win  enter  thsoo^  Ac  int  door 
leaAiK  directly  into  the  ponaRc  containing  ihc  olScei,  waidnf-raoa^ 
kc,  where  you  arc  atkcd  to  be  tcatcd.  whilst  the  order  b  taken  lo 
the(ovcm«'>  office  ^  inspection.     U  the  visiMcainexpcricoccdM 
meh  pbeca,  a  feeling  of  impending  doom  may  atcal  over  hhn  for  a 
■hon  ilmc,  bat  tbe  recollection  oi  hie  own  inherent  merits  may  soothe 
hiffl,  to  much  to,  that  he  may  act  upon  the  polite  rcqtiett  of  tbe 
warder  and  uke  a  teal,    ^(ost  persons  in  our  expcriencr,  and  «c 
have  acoom|ianicd  not  a  few.  (idgci  about  the  room  and  stare  at  the 
««n*t  or  look  (lut  of  inaccessible  windows  at  nothii^  in  panicuhr, 
and  exhihti  an  illdelioed    restlessness  in  ill-accordance  with  the 
DionolonotK  silence  not  br  cfT,  and  ibe  distant  roar  of  the  traffic  in 
the  boiy  thoroughlarG  ouiJiide.     After  a  few  minutes  the  official  will 
return,  cither  alone  or  with  u  sii|>cTior  officer,  who,  after  salutation, 
will  coodua  you  through  another  door,  also  carefully  locked  {in  case 
the  KOremoT  i»  not  visible,  and  therefore  you  do  not  see  him),  itraight 
Into  the  Inccrior  of  ibc  priioii.    'ITic  visitor  now  has  the  whole  of  the 
brge  building  before  him,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.    The  hallj, 
for  to  ibcy  arc  called,  stretch  nwy  in  a  branching  fashion,  each  hall 
liaviJiK  im  various  tiers  of  landings,  all  open  from  below,  the  ceil  doors 
bdng  visible  ftom  the  point  of  sight  of  the  spectator,  to  the  extent  of 
many  litinilrcdn,  Here  and  there  will  be  seena  ptiioncr  accompanied 
by  a  warder,  ciihcr  cntcrinK  or  leaving  a  cell,  or  possibly  a  number 
of  men  jiiH  returning  from  exercise  in  theynrds.     Olwcivcthcpriton 
drew,  a  toti  <,f  (|,i,b  roMwmc,  with  badges  on  the  arm,  and  a  cap 
maldiinK  ihe  drt-sn.     Kar.h  man  enters  his  cell,  and  the  sound  of 
clankmH  <,r  doors  echoes  t!m,v>gl,om  ihc  building  ;  voices  arc  seldom 
,  1' ,' ,   '  '""""K-  ""'cm  im  matters  concerning  labmir.  Iwing  strictly 
rarb)dd,-n,  >md  „  ,„ison  crime.     After  lakinB  a  Koncral  look  round, 

iMd  he  Will  then  i    ,     '■'  '"""'  ""■■'""^'""'"'^  ^°  *^°°"  =^"d  '«''*• 
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iply  for  the  inspecting  ga/e  of  cliancc  viaitots,  with 
\f  for  use.  Tht're  is  the  iihnk  bed,  the  tin  pot  or 
!^  the  nashing  a|)i)ainlu»,  three  wall.i,  vcrj-  clean 
or  with  a  tinp  to  tuke  in  food  by,  also  a  little  hole 
I  wliich  ini]ieciiun  iif  a  pri.toner  lakes  place,  a.<t 
fccifury,  according  to  circumstances.  Tliia  place 
ecn  clanjcally  termed  the  "Judas  liole." 
le  cell  he  visits  the  cook-house,  the  bakchouiic, 
ler  oOiccs  of  like  hinctions,  and  then  conies  to 
y,  in  which   ;ire  to  tic    found   ihc  sick,  and, 

those  under  obscivation  for  malingering,  or 
it  which  there  are  not  a  few,  the  "  insane  con- 
iiDon  feature  of  pri&un  malingering.     A  man  in 

the  balmy"  when  feigning  insiinity,  and  to 
ten  he  gets  into  the  hospital.  Malingerers  arc 
ih  in  our  large  convict  prisons  than  in  short 
ing  lo  the  lemplation  to  avoid  labour  being  so 
pioponion  to  the  length  of  the  sentence.  The 
be  padded-room  for  violent  cases,  and  the 
ing  appuraius  (anibroponictrical)  for  (he  prison 

passes  on  to  see  the  chapel,  which  is  a  large 

contains  a  piece  of  ait  tvoik,  executed  by  a 
etijrvrcll  known  in  the  domains  of  sculpture,  and 
piisoner  in  thi«  esiuhlishuieiit.     'I'he  yards  are 

round  the  paved  titcle*  may  bo  seen  many 
,  all  walking  with  a  certain  air  of  nonchalance, 
t  from  the  visits  of  a  stranger.  All  sorts  and 
lay  be  seen  here  in  great  variety— the  regular 
d  of  being  one  ;  and  the  fallen  gentleman,  who 
;  tliought  one ;  and  the  prisoner  here  on  a 
ow  apprehensive  of  being  recognised  by  detcc- 
id  Investigation  Dcparimcnt,  and  thus  relegated 

of  ihc  professional  hw-breaker.  It  is  in  the 
son  that  the  greatest  diversities  of  the  criminal 
ilh,  and  we  shall  soon  describe  ihc  appearance 
ic  prds  and  the  motley  crowd, 
nr  getting  tired  of  Pcnlonvitle,  so  let  us  de- 
varicd  interest  to  be  found  in  a  modern  convict 
ption   will    be  applicable    to    any  large  first- 

in  jioint  of  general  architectural  display  and 
trubbs  certainly  holds  the  laurel,  but  it  is  not 

entirely,  but  only  partially  so.     This  enormous 
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y  fce  hMkjiwjM  fiiif  I  t  lo  the 

ttilh»hhAmddatajtumemi  leg  imB,  nd  jm  fiad  ihu  ihn 
it  M  "ammM  nM»,'«t>i>  «ST  bzve  been  taxied,  ptesonafaly  for 
§H  MtuU  *n  «"  '^«>'  <*  »  Wlow  coovkx.  OUcttc  ihe  dead 
ttirmM,  tlw  ofcUnly  bchatioor  <rf  these  inen,  many  ot  whom  are 
inuM  »UnB««'W'  <:rtminal»,  »nd  notice  how  ihey  are  handled  by  a  few 
ttiird«ri,  lmme«uiJi()ly  inferior  nun>eiically,  though  physically  their 
$uimtun%  In  many  in«anc«,  for  the  averaRc  convki  is  not  a  fine 
toiikloil  rnan,  Mn^  uiually  "ho",  though  wjuarcly  built,  and.  in 
t,„nv  Mi»«»,  very  t'0*«'*"'-  ''■'<=  "^^"  ■*  "'"'  8""*^"  '°  ^""  '"•  Ji"** 
|li.<  yiiitoiipi  I'lt'lkn  i.io-ce<l  lo  labour  on  the  public  works,  some 
l/A^tf"'*l   flJ'f"   l»rkliiaying.  carving  stone,  and  so  on.     To  each 
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ponjr  is  asugned  a  titular  number,  and  as  the  principnl  warders 
peiiodifrally  visil  the  panics  under  iheir  care,  the  warder  in  charge 
announces  to  his  superior  official  £on)cwhat  as  followK,  with  iheu^ua] 
mihUry  salute :  "  Eighteen  party,  forly-eight  in  niimher,  aU  correct ; " 
or,  "  one  report,"  in  which  case  the  reported  connct  in  marched  oR"  to 
the  cells  to  await  his  appearance  before  the  governor  the  next  morning 
for  ininishment.  It  may  here  be  asked,  how  are  the  officials  armed. 
The  principal  warden  wear  swords  of  military  iypc,and  the  warders  cut- 
lasses, when  engaged  on  outdoor  supervision,  though  these  wcaiions 
are  rarely  required,  [practically,  prevention  and  stem  repression  being 
the  secret  of  prison  discipline.  Thu«  the  morning  pafi;et  on,  and 
the  bell  rings  to  recall  Ironi  labour,  and  each  man  falls  into  his 
a[^in(cd  place  in  the  various  panics,  and  a  furtlicr  parade  lakes 
place  to  insure  that  nothing  is  secreted  in  the  shape  of  chisels, 
stones,  or  anything  undesirable.  Then  dinner  is  served  out,  the 
prisoners  being  employed  as  "  orderlies,"  and  then  afternoon  parade 
^commences  and  work  proceeds  as  in  the  morninp.  when  the  evening 

recall  from  labour  bell "  rings,  and  the  men  again  fall  in  ;  and  as  each 

rty  passes,  the  chief  warder  and  principal  warder  check  in  their 

5  the  numbers,  &c.  as  they  pass,  tlie  warders  in  chai){e  announce 

lie  number  and  strenf;th  of  their  patties,  and  rubbing  down  ended, 
the  celb  are  reached  and  iuppet  is  served  nut.  Itcforc  this  last 
meal  b  actually  served,  a  bell  rings  in  each  hall,  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  warning,  every  man  turn*  his  mdicatur,  thus  showing  that  he  is 
in  his  cell.  It  is  ajtonishing  liow  simuUaneously  the  click  of  the 
indicators  occurs,  almofi  synchronously.  «o  ih.it  in  one  second  some 
three  hundred  men  have  indicated  that  they  arc  safely  lodged. 
Then  various  smalt  duties  arc  performed,  such  as  the  visit  of  the 
Kboolmaster,  or  a  surprise  search  may  be  made  in  various  quarters^ 
usually  unpremeditated  very  long  beforrhand  by  the  minor  officials, 
and  conscciuently  unknown  to  them  prior  to  ordcis.  Then  comes 
**  turning!  in  "  and  sleep,  poisihly  to  all,  but  not  prolmhiy.  So  the 
days  and  months  pass  on  in  the  same  monotonous  routine,  broken 
by  a  very  occasional  visit  from  friends  or  a  periodical  letter,  tor  the 
number  of  visits  and  letters  pcrnnilted  to  lie  written  are  stnclly 
limited,  and  in  accordance  with  the  good  conduct,  or  the  reverse,  of 
the  prisoner,  who  may  be  deprived  of  these  privileges  for  violation  of 
prison  rules. 

That  the  life  must  be  one  of  intense  monotony  is  evinced 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  eagerness  with  which  a  prisoner  will 
gnsp  at  invitations  to  give  evidence  in  public  courts,  and  in  many 
to  say  things  which  irretrievably  prove  his  guilt,  or  add  to 
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^H^iot— kg-itons,  and  Ihc  triangle  to  wiiich  prisoners 
ned  for  corporsi  punishment.  When  llic  violation  of  all 
icipUne  is  the  chief  end,  aim,  and  glorf  of  a  convict,  then 
be  truly  said  that  all  this  repression  (coupled  witli  «]c* 
I  and  iagenuitf)  has  to  be  brought  into  action. 
Rcrmined  and  desperate  prisoner  will,  strange  to  sny,  <;iaifice 
ma!  comfort  and  health,  and  suhinit  to  wearying  hours  and 
lednint,  lying  on  the  lloor  of  \t\s  vtW,  pinioned  in  a  "  ligure 
I'uiuble  to  rawt,  and  yet  imwtlling  to  move  if  allowed  ta 
fitt  days  or  perhaps  weeks  of  futile  warfare  against  superior 
capiuaUlion  will  ennte,  and  good  behaviour  may  continue 
oiil  the  sentence,  which  trill  be  practically  lengthened  by 
of  ihii  miMondiicl,  a  large  number  of  marks  insuring  a 
MciTC  being  lost,  and  thus  the  entire  sentence  will,  most 
'w  lobe  served  in  the  lowest  stage  of  prison  life,  affcaing 
^ittJ  dietai)- of  the  desperado.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
t  convict  wilt  lake  to  be  thought  insane,  and  be  sent  to  an 
^^"n  hill  spend  days,  if  not  weeks,  standing  against  the 
"•■'ih  jji  expression  of  vacancy  or  exireinc  melancholy,  hop- 
'o  be  certified  as  lunatics.  Nothing  seems  to  lire  them 
*n  observation,  nothing  loo  arduous  in  their  decep- 
tciupis  at  slcIl  Sudi  generaliy  wtrdo  their  part,  and,  on 
^te<],  arc  sent  back  to  work  with  a  piomist;  of  some 
'^  ai  no  distant  epoi  h,  if  not  very  careful,  of  a  summary 
l^^tuiuie.  'ITiere  is  thus  "an  energy  of  idleness"  in 
^Wrongly  at  variance  with  the  preconceived  wishes  of 
^^To  act  a  lonj^,  tedious,  and  wearisome  part  for  many 
^Of  that  these  men  are  idle  and  la^y  vi'aously,  to  give 
^tti\  ihus  reap  a  few  scattered  grains  of  revenge,  and  this 
^e,  we  believe,  aciuatinji  most  prisoners  who  studiously 
'clxilia  or  mania.  Some  men  in  the  world  outside  of 
"^s  solace  from  the  sorrows,  backsliding*,  and  downfalls  of 
C:rejtutc3.  So  it  is  in  prison.  A,  B,  and  C  are  burgbrs, 
(^alt  each  other  in  their  vernacular,  and  C  is  captured 
'*>  B  joint  burglary,  and  is  sent  to  penal  servitude.  C  is 
■>  oilker  of  the  Criminal  Invosiifjalion  Department,  who 
'tstin  from  C  the  names  of  his  pals  in  the  "crack  "  for 
Bow  undergoing  punishmenl.  C  is  only  too  glad  not 
*Vt  il>c  denired  infuimation,  but  also  lo  obtain  .i  d.iy  or 
'Om  his  cell,  cherishing  ljeside.i  the  feehng  of  satisfaction 
'  and  B  in  n  party.  Why  should  C  be  clad  in  drab,  and 
5*!ra  bie;id  and  water,  when  A  and  U  are_enjoying  them- 
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prison,  for  many  years  respected  and  relied  on,  risen  Troni  the  ranks 
lij  hif  own  induuiy  and  persevcmnce  under  obsucles  that  nould 
la»e  daunted  ni.iny  a  man,  stnnin^'  in  life  as  a  county  police  con- 
luKc  3[nx)ini«l  w  prison  gm-ernor,  and  ending,  ai  the  age  of  fifty, 
in  finding  bimsclf  a  convict,  under  a  senicncc  of  ten  years'  penal 
fmttudc.   Truly,  slartlini;  fact*  may  be  found  inside  a  convict  prison, 
andfici  is  often  stranjter  than  fict-on  ;  and  here  wc  have  before  us  a 
i«il  eun^iilc,  to  be  found  tn  the  annals  of  eiiine,  a  iiainful,  crushing 
bAKC  of  the  instability  of  man,  and  the  error>  into  which  he  may 
bfW.  bringing  him  with  a  swiftness,  perfectly  appallinji;,  to  the  lowevi 
bnun  ]iiich,  socially  and  morally,     l.st  the  reader  picture  to  him- 
I  the  agony  of  this  unfortunate  man,  unfonunate  in  his  infotuation 
r  a  Mmnn,  ted  off  to  penal  servitude  by  perhaps  his  own  warders, 
>lnTB  what  the  difference  conststx  in  being  a  governor  and  serving 
rusccnvicL    Here  is  the  bank  clerk,  once  a  promising  young  man, 
and  ad»nccd  to  a  position  of  honoured  trust,  the  confidential  right- 
land  o(  the  firm,  now  past  his  maturity,  thinking  of  his  speculations 
■v'Oangr,  of  the  turf  which  has  ruined  him,  of  the  favourite  which 
tc  liBd  lacked  so  heavily  and  which  failed  to  win,  of  the  attempt 
u  "li*  olT  bis  debt  by  si>cculatIon,  and  the  crash, 

I^K^Mthedatk.KUllen- looking  young  man,  just  passing  near  you. 

ObtBTe  biia  well,  as  you  will  nc»cr  again  have  the  opportunity  of 

™ii(  a  mm  with  a  simiUr  history,  for  he  was  sentenced  to  be 

■"pd  for  a  mow  diabolical  murder,  placed  on  the  drop  with  the 

Wperound  hi5ne<'k,  the  lever  was  pulled,  not  once  or  twice,  but 

^^  '™a.  but  he  fell  not,  and  on  being  removed,  almost  snatched 

■"^l  the  ji«»  of  (Jmiii,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  penal  servitude 

^    "we,  again,  we  sec  that  fact  is  sometimes  stranger  than 

.      ■    "liat  Would  any  one  have  given  for  this  man's  life  at  eight 

'"*'  niormng,  and  what  were  the  probaliiliiies  that,  by  a 

*'-pan  eight,  all  would  be  over  ?    Vet  you  see  this  man  before 

jj^^  "*  and  well.    Observe  this  gentlemanly  looking-man,  who 

*aet»>  f       "'"^'o™  our  ga« :   tliis  man  once  moved  in  the  best 

4j„j.  '  "^"cnted  his  two  high-class  clubs,  was  well  known  at  Kpsoni, 

U,  J       *  I*'«Uures  of  life  too  freely,  to  end  where  you  now  sec  him. 

P  aec  ii,  Hriiich  you  would  expect  to  find  him.    To  how  many 
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"*  tums  into  hi%  bed  ai  nijiht,  would  not  these  lines  apply  ? 

^ajn,  that  hu  crawled  ftoin  the  cotpM  of  plcaiiire, 

A  mirm  that  wiillin  all  ilay.  nixl  at  iiiffht 
^In  Dp  again  in  the  licail  >>\  llic  9li;eptT. 

Anil  itio^  him  t>acL  lu  the  cui&e  ul  llie  light. 

^**  We  must,  before  bringing  these  sketches  of  prison  We 
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^   MAN'S    THOUGHTS   ON 

L  MARRIAGE. 

again  in  the  idle  season — the  House  is  down,  ttnd 
ugh  the  cholera  «care  i*  a  godacnd,  it  hardly  suiTiccit  to  Till 
ftlumns  of  the  d-nly  iu))eni. 

ewTcno  jwipcrs  in  Ihc  solitude  of  lho«  lofty  mountain 
re  have  lately  left,  no  news,  no  worry  of  life,  nothing  but  a 
ace  nod  a  wide  vast  view  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
glory  or  them  ;  but  here  in  the  crowded  Strand,  under  our 
lish  skies  the  news-boys  are  clamorous. 
'yaily S<T('S,iM;  :^  Standard;  a  Globe;  cholera  in  England  ; 
jrder  in  Liverpool ;  men  and  why  they  don't  marry." 
boy  pns  ax  we  shake  our  head ;  he  would  willingly  solve 
em,  and,  if  we  a.ik  him,  will  tell  us  that  he  does  not 
enrage  the  community  in  the  same  manner ;  has  he  nut 
St  himself  up  with  a  rano  and  a  blue  necktte,  and  begun 
sixteen,  with  a  girl  who  has  juit  left  the  t-lcmcntary 
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a[ic  from  liis  lynx  eyes  lo  the  quiet  of  our  pijic  and  fiie- 
lerctikc  other  old  bachelors,  try  to  think  tlie  'iucslion  oui. 
«rsp3])ei  lelltrs  about  higher  education,  and  cookery,  and 
ih  mean  ver^-  little.  What  man  who  wanted  to  marry  a 
Jld  be  restrained  by  [he  fact  that  the  object  of  hi» 
j/c3  not  make  a  pic  or  knew  more  of  (lolitical  economy 
A  man  in  love  is  not  lo  easily  daunted,  but  a  man  who 
e  and  does  not  intend  to  marry  will  be  prolific  in  his 

"Jen  shudder  and  turn  back  instead  of  taking  that 

■  ^         1*  it  that  on  looking  round  at  the  married  life  of 

tlicy  &((.  liitie  to  attract  and  much  to  dismay?  are 

'ne  time  which  Shelley  thought  well  to  weep  over  when 

*  '•'*•'  Over  the  departure  of  tenderness  and  truth  ? — 

^'hen  {xuiion's  trince  is  over-post. 

^^cjiusc  the  flaring  fiasli^ht  of  pnsaion  Iiad  given 
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pbcc  lo  the  calm  ligbt  of'dqr.  Ninms  such  as  Shelley's  have  oust 
to  weep,    'fhejf  weqi  for 

nc  Kc%l,  Gchl  bra  tbal  win  Dot  Vxf, 

for  the  Bud  ponioa  which,  nmuag  its  coarse  like  ddirium  in  fcicr, 
leavn  the  patient  weak,  soiactima,  iodeetl,  only  just  alive,  Imt  anc 
uncc  mote 

Dot  thou^  the  poet  SbcHej-  was  one  of  our  sveeleit  tingtt), 
we  •boukl  hardljr  mni  to  him  for  help  in  this  question. 

klunage  b  supposed  to  pot  the  last  exiingutiher  on  paaioo'i 
flame,  but  if  love  did  not  surrtTc  it.  what  can  we  make  of  (he 
lines  that  WDrdiworth,  Robcn  Btownio^  and  Tennyson  have  mitten 
to  their  nivcs  ? 

Read  Wordswonh,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Trcludc' 

She  ciiM  no  more  a  pfaantofn  ta  adotn 
A  BoMtnl,  bat  «a  iomate  of  ilieheatt. 
And  yA  >  ipirit.  th«ie  (or  me  oaihrincd 
To  pcnetiau  the  toAjr  mhI  Ihc  low  ; 
Even  t*  one  csattcc  of  pttmdins  llgbl 
Sbin«s  JB  ibc  bctghtetl  of  Ke  ttwunnj  turv. 
And  tt*  iBftk  wonn  il>*I  ferft  her  lo*l)r  Ump 
Covcbed  in  ihc  dewy  grau. 

Sec  abo  the  beautiful  poem,  "  And  dearer  far  than  light  and  li(^ 
are  dear,"  with  the  last  sUnia, 

ViMX  wlllc*  where  ihe  iDl«IIec(  it  meek. 

And  IfiT  ii.  duliful  in  ihouslii  and  deed  ; 

TlimuEh  Ihee  fommuoion  willi  that  love  1  Mck, 

The  faiih  Heaven  sliciiglhen^  whcie  he  mouldi  die  creed, 

Robert  Browning  gives  us  the  same  idea.  He  watches  hi«  irifc 
reading  by  firelight  when, 

If  I  ihinli  but  ileep  enough, 

You  uc  wont  lu  an>wcr,  prampl  at  rhjirc, 

and  atks  her  to — 

Think  wlien  ouf  one  f,ii\\\  imdcntantU 
The  yrcAi  vroid  which  inaliei  all  ihinp  new, 
Ulien  earlh  bieah^i  up  niid  Heaven  cxpondl^ 
How  will  Ihc  change  siiikc  me  and  you 
In  the  bouM  not  nmde  with  hondt? 

Oh  \  I  must  feci  youi  bruin  prompt  nine, 
Vour  heart  atilidpiie  my  hearl, 
Vbti  tniitt  be  i'lit  beruie  in  line, 
See  will  innke  mc  nee,  for  yout  pail. 
New  depths  of  thi;  Divine, 


A  Jifatts  Thoughti  on  Marriage. 

Hie  mod  perTcct  lyric  ever  millcn  by  3  poet  to  his  nii'c  is  that 
'roctcr,  beginning 

How  ni»ny  (umintt',  lovf, 

Have  I  Imii  thine  i 


e  the  bic  Foet-Laureatc  could  look  bick  to  a  lang  married 
tod  sing — 

KoM,  on  ibU  Terrace  liflj  T«*n  >£(>, 

\\1ieii  I  «a>  io  my  Juoe,  yvx  in  yoor  M»j-, 

Twowordi,  "  My  ro»c."  mtl  ill  your  face  nKtuif, 

And  Duw  llial  I  am  wliltr  anil  yuu  aie  Eoy> 

Thai  blush  of  fifiy  ynn  i^o,  iny  ilcJii, 

Itlonou  In  l)ie  pul :  lull  eloK  In  me  la-iljy 
^  As  lbl«  ted  rou,  which  «n  our  Icrracc  here 

B  Ufowt  in  ihe  blue  of  fifty  ■iiili.t  away. 

kie  not  ihcsc  pocnK,  eacli  by  llic  iwn  of  a  great  and  brilliant 
[,  utiiicd  with  the  warm,  nrong,  icsit-d  love  of  the  husband,  by 
side  of  which  the  faxly  pansion  of  the  lover  may  be  comiiared  to 
faint  dawn  of  an  April  morning  and  the  bright  sunshine  of  a 

Doon? 

These  poets  certainly  believe  most  thoroughly  in  the  love  ihal 
<>  For  confinoaiion  of  (hi^  k-i  us  turn  to  their  works  and  com]iare 
pate,  protecting  love  of  King  Arthur  with  the  sclTish  iiauion  of 
Ltncetot.  Wc  find  the  king,  ^vhcn  all  is  lost,  bcndinfc  over  the 
ttnte  figure  of  his  wife,  Ihc  wonian  irho  baa  belraycd  his  honour, 
lUhed  his  pure  name,  pulled  down  Ihc  glory  of  his  throne,  and 
hcit  hi*  whisper,  "My  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die."  We 
Enoch  Arden,  content  to  efface  himself  for  the  sake  of  hix  wife's 
■d  aame.  white  Geraint,  who  loved  his  wife  "ati  he  loved  the 
U  of  heaven,"  would,  rather  than  a  br^iacli  should  harm  her, 
'«  brfeitcd  his  princedom  and  its  carui,  his  i^lory  and  his  name. 
I^rc  arc  counllexs  examples  a  whole  host  of  them  rise  at  our 
Loifn  who  have  sacriliecd  everything  for  the  sake  of  ihc  women 
'w  they  have  taught  to  trust  ihcoi.  They  expect  something  from 
K  women  in  return,  it  is  true,  and  well  it  is  for  them  when  asking 
^  they  arc  not  given  a  stone. 

Men  are  »hat  women  make  them,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and,  in 
'  of  other  adrarured  views  on  the  subject,  I  holil  that  there  is  no 
>  on  canh  so  noble  or  so  cleAaiing  to  a  woman  as  that  of 
S  her  pan  in  the  work  of  turning  a  cummonpUee  man  into  a 


look 


ok  at  the  Holy  GraiL    The  only  Knight  who  saw  the  vision 
'ly  w»  Sit  Calabad,  upon  whom  Saint  Agnes  had  bound  her 
Drs  and  sent 
i^ou  ccw-ivi.    wa  I94S-  w 


dcfauMOM 

ifae  rascxnlant' 
Cf  1k3  xndbMM 

i— Mliw»  ftatflf. 

iBBf  be  sboRtntA 

dwnbcr.    Tbcf.  p^ 

law  the  ls«a 

that  the  wodte* 

to  bear,  ibe  old,  old  Mqr 

. ^^ i  eaaalyhow  much  brttcr  th*«e  tw 

to^  dM  Ac  icA  «f  tbe  wodd  ccaucs  to  have  the  vivid  iniciot 
T^T*^  *««**>  »«i«e  «»>««■.  The  rime  hxn  not  yd  wivtd 
SLS*  flf".^  ***  attMerr  which  invariably  lake  place  <«« 
fMp*e  or  UbeR]r*s  ftmmhiag  caialogue*.  ducU  in  which  the  tm 
r  r-^^  J-^feated  because  be  docs  not  understand  some  l*k 
wcftwca^phiascot  shows  gross  ignorance  over  the  price  of  blank*. 
^  lar  ih«  has  not  beg.;n.  and  tbej  are  thrown  on  their  o»n  TCiom« 
rcUow?.?vrT'" '*''''  '«>*"f'"'  fo'the  first  time  docs  ihc)-o«nS 
ner  standard  is  h.gh.  for  if  hers  be  a  pure  and  good  soul,  she  -i" 

^    o  r  '     r""  ^'"  '"•"  '*""   '^   *«««  Of  ?''-■«'•      «'  "^' 
o  W  the  workings  of  her  mind,  and  a.  she  reveal,  hersdf 

*»'l«  so  Ko^  '^'''  '''''  '"  '"*  ^>"**  '"^""'  '*■"  "^^ 

«»  wc  think  what  «omen  can  do  for  men.  and  *ee  bow 


buwog 


rtiich  all  her  happiness  dcpcndi! 

GngatjicmcRl  is  not  inevitable  il  is  to  be  greatly  deplored 

le,  A  furnace  in  which  hearts  arc  tried  and  constantly 

ng;  the  engagement  days  that  a  foolish  woman  builds  the 
lich  will  ])refently  stand  beiveen  her  husband  and 
lai]-  of  her  own  love  alTairs,  she  interests  herself  in  those 
s,  and  her  Jlawf  learns  from  her  confulences  how  low  a 
honour  i>TC«-ftils  among  those  sweet  low-voiced  angels  of 
;.  He  finds  that  some  girls  think  nothing  of  iniri^iim^  fur 
lan's  Iwcr,  and  he  heats  his  darling,  his  "  I'earl  of  pe.irls. " 
Jyof  "So-and-so,  who  was  engaged  to  a  stupid,  plain, 

hbn?"  "Oh,  I  daxc  say  she  did  ;  he  was  rich,  and  she 
t  been  glad  to  get  a  husband  at  all,"  "  Was  she  engaged 
loi^?"  "Why.  of  course,  they  were  engaged  for  years, 
ler  for  Maggie  O'Brien,  and  quite  rightly  ;  she  was  pretty 
im  a  mans  head,  and  they  arc  married  now." 
c  dowdy  girl?" 

>ol  that  she  was !  she  went  out  of  her  mind  ;  Uie  ought  not 
MJ  to  marry  a  handsome  man  like  that."  And  then  there 
e  else.  Claia  I'onrcency  enguK^d  to  .\rtliur  Wolletl. 
ve  him  up,  and  no  wonder,  when  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Kised.  .Arthur  had  only  a  thousand  a  year,  and  he  must 
L  most  unsatisfactory  young  fellow,  for  though  Clara's 
thought  very  well  of  him,  and  there  had  never  been  a 
;  bito.  tb£V  wv  now  that  he  tias  gone  to  the  doits." 


A  Man's  Thoughts  on  Marriagi. 
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I  Call  [t  nnTatr  in  the  extreme.  Tor  while  u-e  »n  look  round  on 
r  neighbours'  lives  *i)d  by  the  supciioiitif  oi  our  own  conduct 
lint  a  moral  and  adom  a  tale,  nhat  living  man  could  compete  with 

prodig)-  ?    And  yet,  in  ninety  ciucs  out  of  a  hundred  our  wives 
uirc  it  of  us. 

A  man,  however  hard  he  may  tij-,  and  that  they  do  try  is  the 
tb,  cannot  come  up  to  his  wife's  ideal  because,  as  all  men  could 

her,  it  is  totally  against  bis  nature.    He  wilt  do  all  he  can  to  malcc 

happy,  he  wilt  be  her  best  and  most  loving  friend,  but  it  is  im- 

iblc  to  talk  sentiment  all  day  for  this  very  reason,  he  is  a  man. 

And  as  to  hts  will  ?  He  may  have  luiockcd  under  during  hia 
;ement,  but  he  cannot  go  on  for  ever  wearing  the  yoke,  espe- 
cially when  tlie  reins  are  pulled  so  light  and  the  yoke  is  heav^-.  It 
is  unkind  to  the  woman  lo  let  her  have  the  mastery,  for  women  arc 
hard  laskniastem,  and  were  ne^'er  intended  to  rule.  In  her  heart  of 
hearti  a  woman  deipises  the  man  who  obeys  her,  and  reverences  in 
■pitc  of  her  complaints  and  wailing,  the  wise  husband,  who,  seeing 
bow  nearly  their  love  is  being  jeopardised,  strikes  for  the  pre- 
eminence. 

Tassion  may  be  dead — it  is  short-lived,  but  the  love  that  lives  for 
ever  is  aliirc.  I'oets  weep  because  jKission  has  passed,  let  them  weep 
rather  for  the  women  who  have  inspired  it;  women  with  natures 
unable  to  grasp  the  signification  of  love.  Weep,  if  you  wilt,  for  the 
men  who  marry  such  women,  and  live  in  daily  contact  with  a  petty, 
mean  mind,  till  their  whole  tone  is  lowered  by  the  association.  If 
they  make  bad  husbands  and  heartless  fathers,  is  it  wonderful? 
They  have  already  been  shown  tlie  way  in  tlieir  engagement  days, 
and  know  how  little  iheir  wife  expects  from  them,  what  low  motives 
sbc  imputed  to  every  great  or  dismteresied  action,  how  she  wooed 
pasiion  and  laughed  at  truth. 

Weep  for  the  men  who  ruin  their  lives  by  marrying  Iheir  own 
^ccbo,  the  modem  equivalent  for  a  squaw ;  a  woman  to  whom  her 
laml's  yea  is  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  lliis  class 
are  Ukc  poison  to  the  minds  of  the  men  they  marry,  they  are 
without  ideas,  and  people  with  no  sense  of  responsibility.  They  pro- 
lubly  make  a  touching  ending,  and  after  their  death  their  bereaved 
husbands  erect  wonderful  tombstones  lo  their  memorj-,  upon  which 
they  lecord  in  loving  words  their  sterling  virtues. 

Another  inch  of  stone  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  a  category 
of  their  good  deeds,  but  as  for  the  evil  Ihey  have  wrought  it  is  still 
rampant,  and  beyond  doubt  wilt  fqllow  ihem  into  the  silent  land. 

Yes,  if  in  Utis  hard,  dr)-.eyed  age.  tears  are  to  be  shed,  let  them 
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QU^SHIE. 


•i^f,  ^"'l  the  Virgin  Iiiland;  were  bcliind  us,  and  the 

lilt  I?*  *'*^raing  over  a  placid  and  azure  sea  lon-ards 
^..  *  _''^J  .iMcmbled  fgr  dinner  in  the  saloon.  Then, 
„^^  I  »■  was  borne  in  upon  those  of  us,  lo  whom  ihe 
,^.  "*-'*''.  llui  hcnccfotlh  (Juaihic  was  to  be  a  reality 
a/l-J*  "-irric :  the  all  pervading  human  faet  of  the 
e  wc  wtrc  to  l«d.  The  drcss-coaicd,  while-tied, 
(-J  "*^''-'*t>n'(  of  the  male  sex.  who,  on  that  memorable 
"  -"^otip,  fish,  cntrtSes,  joint*),  and  what  not,  were 
«nts.  who  persistently  promenaded  the  table 


H-S 


th. 


rt^ 


^^h  seii&ation  for  us,  the  new-comers  to  the 
i^rcjsseti  us  vividly.  1  almcnt  doiibi  wlieiher  the 
^'cr,"  the  glorious  glen*  of  [he  Guadeloupe  and 
^  _*^cted  the  imagination  more.  And  it  might 
^^^_  **  moment  onward  over  the  long  years,  Quashic 
j^^.^  »  Cook  our  dinners,  wash  our  doihcs,  sweep  our 
^^  »  preserve  order,  light  lamps,  and  be  the  most 
■^..^  *-*Jr«  in  the  streets.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a 
.^  ^  liad  known  him  at  Missionary  meetings,  for 
fc  ^^  ^c»me,  of  the  soil,  his  foot  on  his  native  heath,  so 
_  ^f  his  flavourand  fragrance  lost  in  journeying 

r^^_      ^   *ce  "white"  men  pcrformins  menial  ofiices, 

t        ^^-s,"  anj  ■■  Mary  Jane"  have  all  turned  sable, 

— ^   *Ho  tiervile  function  are  dissociated.    I  call  to 

J^^e  of  Creole  Inability  to  connect  the  dominant 

fc-^ ***i<iition  implying  sonic  sort  of  prior  servitude. 

r*Ct  fora  form  made  up  of  Portuguese,  negroes, 
octaroons,  coolies,  and  whites.     One  of  my 


■is 


J  ^  ^^'^CC  to  the  peasant  troubles  in  the  reign  of 
^  *'c  Scotch  Creole  of  fourteen,  in  answering, 
^^^^^mc  into  Ihc  city  and  killed  all  the  white  men 


i 
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A^BCt"    Iw3xforaiincpitBledtoaadrecandbo«bcvmcd3l 
-wUKmeo."    He  ibowedac  h>sCo■a'•■*HiMor7<rfE■«bI>d- 
ta  pnof  of  his  cociectxKM,  and  datn  I  w  Am  dw  vord  tned*M 
'  and  -rV-T'Tnl  X  oocc  ar  mm^Ti  —'■*-*■•     Ya  the 
ioCdKOo^BOVira  vfcttowlacmcaR,  was  bbck. 

Oae  of  Ac  fifs  nev  moA  maogt  Aiec*  afaoot  Qoadw,  tmr 

Tte  ■aColMl  jiB  at  the  KaidEBT  Hotel  was  encased  m  a  somc- 
«tet  origiiwl  pot.  K>  I  aiked  tte  bbdk  waitv  vboe  a  cante  btm~ 
-  k  cone  fttm  booe,  sh,'  aid  he  swiilr  aid  taeauwaljr.  And 
then  1  leaznt  dat  tqr  "  haatt '  k  BaBt  Ea^md.  wfcich.  nommr, 
isnfciTedtDas  "  bocae  *  by  daJtj  ipiada.  who  h««c  oetcf  seen  hey 
cfib  rac  kbofc  the  wans.  A  fcw  wcks  bsEi.  1  vent  on  a  boaitns 
■p  the  f""""^  Crrek,  an  aaoeu  of  onr  mer,  and  the 
:  negro  cnoles  of  ibe  cokwy;  The  »m  beat  down  hotly 
■pon  diem,  aad  thcnicire,  to  «i—ihie  ri>e— Iwi*  to  cmtkn.ther 
m(  m  cfaociB.  Hoc  »  the  tefiain  Acf  woe  never  veai?  of 
mf«nf«n_  fat  it  cekboMd  Adt  tnigBiel  pcoweas  at  Waterloo  : 

FiMtoMlgiiC"' 
Fi^eMBdeaafa. 


.H 


Tbey  Migwithdeagtaed  et*Ma.JH»ufiMluft  te  theawtw* 
.  foil  A—  of  te  MtioMl  iMiivL    I    aa  afraid  I  »ravt  lo 

Lmiimiwriyr'f'^'"'^"*"*— ^"'°'*'*°'*^*^  -^'"^ 
-Be  ooc  of  them,  soon  iter  I  aoqnnd  hb  ao(iialatanc^  made  i< 
pUt  to  me  that  the  tome  of »  Imperul  pitnc(iim  gtowed  wto 

^^  which  stands  owoflite  St.  JCaifmrtCb«neb.W«tmiosw.  I 

Z^L-i  bim.  1  hope  "i*  *  P«'P"  eompoKue  of  cogmenaiw, 
S^^smed -e  lh-«  he  »e««  fck  « I«««l  *rf  bring  an  Engtok 

Si  fled  te  hii  hohh-s  sake,  and  b«a«e  of  b««»  co^ipkitt* 

Ew^T***"- ■^'rr^ , ^Fr«nchmaiofhisowoeol«it,l 


''^-'^Ir^^^^^AtesMBom*.    B«, after aB.  Paul,  who «»» 


-— Bi,r,«»ofi»ocbkfflao«»i.  ^    K     ».    « 

l""-'       '  ,  -  L  .—ml  .ffrr  dm  Jttmmms  mm,  and  why  hkmU 

^VLT^  his  *«»«»«*- """*****  "'^ '"'^ ''"°' '""^ 
'^  jr;^^^'^^'^^^^  fa-ay  be  i.  not  ootdone  b, 


QuasftU. 

t  Englishman.     1  reca]l  an  interesting  incident,  which  ircll  illus- 

Iraltt  this  point.     It  occurred  during  ihc  visit — now  many  years  ago 

-<rftlie  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  ilic  West  Indies.     Prince  Alfred  h.itl 

iw  depaited  in  the  early  morning  from  a  house,  where  he  had  be«n 

enjoying  the  delightful  hospitality  of  a  tropical  host.    'I'his  gentle- 

■Wi  was  a  planter,  and  when  the  Prince  had  been  gone  an  hour 

**t»o,  it  occurred  to  him  and  his  family  that  the  water,  which  had 

^'^m  for  the  Royal  tubbing,  wat  loo  precious  to  be  poured  away. 

'It  hurried  to  give  orders  for  its  bting  left  untouched  till  a  domeslie 

^•'■cil  decided  whether  it  should  be  bottled  or  not.      He  wxi  loo, 

•^iate.      He  had  been  aniicijiaied  by  Quas-hie.     The  loyal  black 

'''**ms  of  the  family  had  drunk  C%ery  drop  of  the  precious  tluid. 

™»ibly  they  ibouglit  it  might  work  a  charm  ;  but,  in  any  ease-,  it 

**  Only  a  vast  profundity  of  regard  for  the  son  of  the  Queen  v.hich 

'^1*3   have  led  lo  such  an  emptying  of  the  bath. 

'^s  I  have  mentioned  the  bath,  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  in  this 
™^^  that  Quashie  at  the  equator  is  clean.  Ablutions  arc  a  luxury 
'  '»*^  tropics,  never  a  hardship.  No  memory  of  the  sunlands  is  to  be 
"^H^d  with  more  delight  than  the  tub  at  six  in  the  morning,  when 
'^  x~keTcr  wearied  of  pouring  the  contents  of  the  full  calabash  over 
*  ^  head.  And  after  it,  the  coffee  and  buttered  toast  were  so  very, 
^^  COod.  And  as  Quashie  has  a  keen  eye  for  luxuries  approved  by 
'  "^^hite  man,  and  as  there  was  no  lack  of  water  in  our  colony,  he 
•*  almost  atnirfiibious.  Often,  when  the  frequent  deluge  of  our 
"'^St  knds  came  down,  he  revelled  in  a  shower  bath.  He  merely, 
°  ^o  this,  took  off  his  clotlics  and  walked  about  in  tlie  down]iotir, 
*'*^  when  the  clouds  rolled  by,  he  had  small  need  of  a  towel  to  dry 
^«>i*elf. 

Fouibly  it  was  owing  to  this  popularity  of  water  that  the  calling 
liott  followed  by  the  dark-skinned  ladies  of  our  city  was  that  of 
"vnsher."  In  fact,  tf  the  census  returns  are  to  be  accepted  as  afford- 
io^  trustworthy  data  on  this  point,  there  must  be  more  "washers" 
than  shirts  and  collars  in  iJemerara.  .As  at  cards  there  Is  the  axiom, 
"  When  in  doubt,  play  trumps,"  so  the  sable  Demerarian,  uncertain  as 
lo  her  status,  inake«  it  a  rule  to  put  herself  down  a  "  washer."  And 
when  iJw  isa  "  washer,"  she  despatches  wristbands,  and  fronts,  and 
coltanwilhadesiructivc  energy  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  London  laun- 
dress. Naturally,  linen  has  a  shorter  life  at  the  tropics  than  at  home. 
It  is  scldooi  worn  more  than  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  drenched  with 
perspiration,  and  collars  and  cuffs  arc  not  so  much  sailed  by  dinner 
time,  as  so  many  llabby, clammy  pieces  of  damp  cloth.     In  this  con-  A 

^ition  they  are  sent  to  the  "  wa&her,"  who  returns  them  admirable        ^| 


wffpftiDCP*  or 
bedcfodtd 

lbepa*cAAat-AI««kaidw>pfafMake)ackadilba9i'  He 
baipeteMraeivbeKdAacpbaearacb  nfaalr  tafnn  ia  the 
ngcaitr  drvn,  Lajsit  de  Varn,  btt  be  o^ojs  twatiut  He,  mnr 
y^  M  tree,  deeSaei  jfaiDlirrlr  to  beeoBc  »  mcrdr  safelk-pmdKiac  I 
jiiimil.  vitb  fidU  intcmh  of  nqain  mc  And,  mb^t,  there  l» 
Q0ttmi(>  m  ihi§  »  •!»<*  my  pUnAropicanT  Biaded  peraon.  For 
him  hcaiibr  *Bd  Inppy  Qoathies  win  be  a  ptfMifitrr  S(rii}ect  to  am- 
l^jMibie  than  "ewlT  ■Mlt^y  atrf  *«  «>«  ""^  *«-  And  the 
HTnt  Indian  o«tro*»  sen»e  of  kntaoor,  bkeapacity  for  hearty  UoghteT, 
h»  noidt  gppreratkm  <rf  a  joke,  of  the  veiy  funiert  sdntilU  of  wh, 
made  a  deep  and  aB««aWe  impression  npon  mc.     Haw  thoroughly 

well  off  he  wa«  '"  ""'"^  ""**  '^'^^  '^*"*  ''*''°*  '^  "*  ***'^'^  ''"'  ^ 

-wued  that  between  me  and  him  once  more  rolled  some    four 

rtMOHnd  odd  miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean.    We  had  arrived  at  the  docks 

ibe  'rh2m«.  and  again,  after  t«o  year?.  1  saw  white  men  in  dtsrotl. 

rlmhiwE.     But  it  «s  not  'hat  *hi«h  was  so  dcpresrirg.     » -•— 

^  M.B<Mh"-li>ai»"lw«aiin. 
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'  (Kwoflhwe  white  men.     Black  care  seemed  onever>-  shoulder,  and, 
■•dted,  murkily  enthroned  all  along  ihe  Imperial   river.      1    in- 
:  tiniaivuly  contra»(c<t  them  with  the  jovial  trovrd  far  away  beneath 
■W palm-tree*,  and  knvtrtoo  btu  thnl  1  hud  come  back  to  a  region 
■^cre  life  was  a  grimmer  matter  than  il  had  been,  and  felt  regret. 
T^  niood  was  not  entirely  of  the  moment.     It  lingered  long,  and 
Jitre    are  some  traces  o(  it  ycL     For  tlut  (|ueer  form  of  Ilttimvth, 
[Cwinda  melancholy  rcRcciion  in  those  charming  lines  of  Heine  : 
"  EiQ  Flchtcnhaum  tiehl  cjniain 
Tin  Noiilcn  auf  kahlct  II<ih'. 
Ihn  tchUfcTl  :  mil  uci\«ct  Urckc 
t'mhiiUrn  ihii  Kii  uivJ  ^chncr. 

"  Er  triemt  voii  dnrf  raliiir. 
Die  1cm  ini  MoigcnUn'l 
KitiKini  und  Khuci^nd  Iraotrt 
Auf  Wcniiender  FdtcDwand." 

Al  any  rate,  man  looked  infinitely  more  jo>-ous,  more  free  from  cark- 

tures about  to-morrow,  where  the  palm-tree's pluaician:^  ever 

ihe  irade-nindx,  than  he  does  in  the  shadow  ol  St.  Paul's. 

Aid  yet  Quaihic  is  tvot  all  frivolous.     He  is  rarely  a  rogue, 

ItWb  is  more  than  can  safely  be  said  of  liis  relative  of  the  mixed 

^Wood.    I  remember  mote  than  one  West  Indian   nc^o  who,  for 

honesty,   kindliness,  and    thorough  good   nature,   would  compare 

"'•''  Ibe  best  "  buccra."    Though,  when  he  is  serious,  he  is  so  right 

^""^  lo  Ihe  ground.     He  has  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  dreadful 

''toly  of  the  man,  who  neither  smokes  nor  j^kcs.    In  this  conneaion 

*"  old  Peter,  our  janitor — "we  "  were  a  Covcrnmcnt  insiiiulion— 

ottun  to  me-     He  wore  a  dark  blue  uniform,  nrnamcnicd  with  brass 

'Wons.and  helivcd  u|)to  it.     Decorous,  demure,  of  unini()cach,il»It: 

Snrity  and  salemnity,  he  did  not  even  lose  his  balance  when  .Mrs. 

I'«cT  had  her  first  baby.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  child  and  Mrs. 

Pttcf  we,c  .ihlc  to  receive  visitors.  Peter  sent   lo  each  of  us,  his 

'«T*''«rs  in   the   Service,  a   card,  on  which  was  written:    "  I'cter 

[■**'it»  hn  compliments  to  you,  and  requests  the  pleasure  of  your 

"*l*fty  <>n  Monday  next,  to  see  the  little  stran^jcr."     I  shall  never 

^P'that  visit.      It  was  the  first  lime  in  my  lifcth.it  I  bad  ever 

J^JTin  comiiiny  with  four  full  grown  men  to  inspect  a  recently  born 

"i   '■        A    sense  of  ludicrous   gravity  made   us  prclctnaiurjifly 

•^•"nn,  for  an  initant'^  relaxation  of  the  facial  muscles,  the  tiniest 

We  ofasmiie,  would  have  been  fatal,  destroying  the  spirit  of  the 

""ctloti tiKl  wounding  Peter's  fcelinys.    'Iht  janilor  knew  what  was 

"•eto  hiiaKifdiMj  his  heir,  and  that  we  might  worthily  welcome  "the 

"'c    stranger "   to   our  midst,  uncorked  a  boltlc  of  champagne. 
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Having  filled  nil  our  glasses,  lie  waited  for  us  to  raise  them  alofi.  lliis 
we  did,  but  to  no  one  came  the  inspimtfon  of  np[>ropiiatc  uttcmnce. 
So,  somcOiing  having  to  W  done,  v.-c;  shook  out  heads  at  Pctcrkin  and 
drank  ofT  ihe  champngnc  I  ventured  to  cbHTVc,  "  How  like  he  is 
t«  IVtcr,"  intcntlinf;  ii  delicate  coiniilimcnt  ;  hut  it  was  wasting 
sweetness  on  the  dcscit  air.  I  had  tightly  nnticipatcd  a  pouibiy 
coining  resemblance,  and  a  general  silence,  almost  unbroken,  coo- 
viclcd  mc  of  flippancy.  Then  we  all  filed  out  in  dignified  dumb- 
ness, leaving  Pclcr,  his  wifc,  and  his  heir  placidly  and  gravely  content 
with  the  honour  done  tbcin.  To  make  amcudi.  for  my  unlucky 
remark,  I  presented  to"  the  little  stranger  "a  copy  of  Martin  Tupper's 
"  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 

Here  and  there  in  our  colony  there  were  other  liable  domestic 
interiors,  equally  respectable  and  pro])cr,  where  everything  was  on  \ 
(Atisfaetory  legal  basis.  As  a  rule,  the  hymeneal  ministntttons  of 
"the  Reverend,"  a»  Quashic  dubs  his  spiritual  pastor,  iirc  somcM-hat 
at  a  discount.  Illegitimate  births  enormously  exceed  the  legiti- 
mate ones.  Nor  is  (Quashic  of  the  masculine  gender  too  rashly  to. 
be  burdened  with  all  the  responsibility  for  this  stale  of  thirds.  I 
know  an  excellent  bdy  who  has  pleaded  over  and  over  again,  and 
in  vain,  with  her  cook,  that  the  latter  would  seek  the  sanction  of 
the  Church  for  her  union  with  Pompey.  Cesarina  has  always 
sturdily  resisted  this  entreaty,  though  not  on  the  ground  that  a  union 
of  hearts  was  preferable  to  a  mere  paper  union.  As  things  were,  she 
got  on  very  comfortably  with  Pompey  ;  and  she  pointed  out  that,  if 
the  services  of  "the  Reverend"  were  called  in,  and  in  indissoluble 
knot  tied,  her  spouse  might  give  himself  airs.  He  might  take  a 
perverse  view  of  his  legal  rights,  and  beat  Cesarina.  Now,  if  he 
misbehaved  himself,  he  could  be  sent  about  his  business,  and,  until 
he  gave  signs  of  satisfactory  repentance,  could  be  kept  away  from 
tlte  place  which  he  had  regardc-d  as  bis  home. 

Of  course  Quashic  dots  marry  from  tune  to   time,  and  such 
marriage  legitimatea  any  previous  offspring  of  a  couple.     Into  th« 
wedding  festivities  he  crowds  all  the  materials,  that  he  can  lay  hi» 
hanils  on,  for  "  a  single  hour  of  glorious  life,"      The  pair  of  lotci 
will  not  only  spend  all  their  available  cash,  but  mortgage  their  future, 
that  the  day  of  marriage  may  be  one  of  ^claL     At  a  little  distance^ 
off,  the  uniei;hmcal  eye,  during  those  ai:spicious  hours,  would  find  the 
bride  as  splendid  in  point  of  dress  as  a  society  beauty  at  her  firsC 
drawing-room.     Huw  shu  tortures  herself  to  get  those  large,  honesc^ 
hands  of  hers  into  white  kid  gloves,  and  the  liberal  expanse  of  eachm 
loot  into  a  saiin  slioe.      Her  bridal  wreath  is  a  wonder  of  oning^^ 
blossoms  and  gau^c.     And  h«  manners  ikc  ax  ow»  w  ihc  level  <^^ 
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ihU  liuttcffly  brillanc«  of  a  day.  The  bridegroom  also  encases  him- 
self in  broadcloth,  adorns  his  woolly  hcnd  wiih  a  silk  hat,  and  his 
feet  with  patent  kather  boots.  He,  too,  moulds  his  deportment  so 
that  it  may  harmoivise  with  his  sartorial  sclC  llic  male  and  fcnmie 
friondnarc  bidden  formally  lo  llic  feast,  and  a  card  of  invitation  may 
lun  much  in  this  wise  : 

"  Mr.  Carur  Darkay  and  MLvt  Gcorgiana  Van  Groningcn  present 
their  compliments  to  yoii,  and  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
at  the  solemnities  of  their  niarriaj^-.     Wedding  breakfast,  dancing, 
and  supper,"     That  is  indeed  a  ha|)py  time.     There  arc  fowls  and 
boiliMl  ham  galore,  and  crrab-backK,  and  cakes,  and  fruit,  and  lemon- 
ade, and  ginger  lM;er  —both  admirably  made  in  our  colony — and  some 
cheap  win«s  and  rum.     'I'he  delightful  gravity  with  which  each  in- 
dividual of  tlte  party  sets  himself  to  mirror  hia  favourite  "buccra," 
the  speeches,  the  jokes,  and  the  :icr\*ousnc-ss  and  bashfulncKs  of  the 
bride,  must  be  seen  and  heard  before  the  humour  of  the  whole  can 
be  appreciated.     And  as  the  gathering  breaks  up^  the  company  and 
chinning  bridesmaids  chant  in  chorus : 

MiiUh  Driile  ind  Ktlilint  Briila, 
Vou  know  uh«l  )>ou  have  to  do — 
Bring  fufchilduo 
Iota  dis  yet  woikl. 

■\  week  ader  all  this  gaiety,  joy,  and  pomp,  Cxttar  will  be  lounging 

ihom,  barefooted,  in  a  very  iiidilTerenl  shirt  and  trousers,  with  a 

'^'aB'nfii'a'y  straw   hat,   perhaps,  for  head  covering  ;  while,  as  for 

t*«3rpana,  you  will  scarcely  recognise  her  if  you  meet  her,  when  the 

nuptitb  are  »ci,'en  days  old,  in  the  Brick  Dam,  the  ujipcr  pan  of  her 

"<^ad  t-n*-e loped  in  a  turban,  which  iupports  a  heavily  laden  tray,  her 

*' J cspi ending  feet  both  stockingless  and  shoeless,     She  and  Ca;sar 

^*^  ftoc  one  whit  disconcencd,  howevt-r,  bc^cnusc  of  ihc  contrast 

~*^Ven  now  and  iheii.     Ii  is  the  way  of  their  world.     Besides,  that 

'y'^cneal  attire  will  all  tie  donned  ajpin  on  Sund.iy.  when  Caisar, 

■Wi  a  portly  prayer-book  under  his  arm.  and  Georgians,  blushing  and 

l^lg  with  a  fan,  will  mo>e  up  the  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  and  lake 

V^'  places,  the  bride  the  hap|)y   cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  most 

Shippers.     'ITicy  outshine  then  even  some  buccra  couples.     "  ll 

r^  tioo,  sah,"  once  obsencd  an  ebon  verger  to  me,  when   this  has 

(.  '*I>cocd  ;  "it  too  troowha'de  Bible  say, '  Dcy  arc  like  dc  lilies,  and 

^  hwfi '  ■■ — indicating  the  pews  of  ilic  whites—"  '  in  all  his  glory,  not 

""^^ied  like  dey  arc.'' 

.,      XVe  are  not  all  obliged  to  marry,  but  we  must  all  die.     Perhaps 
■  ^  enclleM  thing  about  death  for  Quashic  is,  that  he  cani\oi  shaie 
His  own  iuticral  fciiiiirics.      He  mayiicrivca,  cetiain  amounVol 
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trom  the  confident  aswtjncc  ilnt 
I ;  bvt,  as  with  the  father  of  a  poitbuoHB 
iBitipted.     In  the  first  pbeethcKn 
^e''^akA'h^w^nmaA\ia.ha&i.      Many  a  tioK  have  I  lulie«d 
■o  the  \gmn  ■tlodki  lostiljr  song  in  sonw:  neighbouring  coiag^ 

;  h^  bst  night  above  ground.    The  botnc 
crmUbp  t£  Hat  UBon  biffioo  frogs  of  the  trenches  oT  our  city  «cie 
diowoed  ia  the  fian  tide  of  derotional  music,  though  they  aaeiicd 
llMiiii'lii  I  wiwa  Ac  angers  snatched  an  interval    for   polatnu. 
Ftora  dude  lo  diwn  itaetc  is  eating  and  drinking,  and  Quuhic'i 
vatchfal  feiends  give  oo  evil  spirit  a  chance  of  doinji;  him  a  m'tKhiel   I 
Sect  day  be  U  borrw  in  a  hearse  to  Le  Repentir,  and  he  must  luw 
been  \x-t)-  poor  in  this  world's  goods  if  he  is  not  followed  to  ihai 
cemetery  of  the  palm  trees  by  a  doicn  open  cabs  at  least,  in  «hidi 
his  friends  in  broadcloth,  hat-bands,  and  bUick  glo\cs,  iccltne  m 
nd  and  sable  dignity,  models  of  deportment  even  for  one  so  hij^h  and 
roighiy  as  the  "  gubttah  self."      And  there  is  nothing  ungainly  oc 
ridiculous  in  the  attitudes  of  those  moumcri.     If  it  were  not  lot 
their  faces  you  might  imagine  them  to  be   Caucasians.     Ham  hits 
off  Ja()het's  Utile  ways  to  perfection.     It  is  hi*  superior  brother's 
colouring  matter  which  is  beyond  his  reach. 

Quoshie  is  sensitive  on  the  point  of  his  i>h)-sical  qualifica- 
tions, and  does  not  like  ihcm  to  he  bughed  at.  W'tAX  do  I  remembet 
the  expression  of  speechless  indignatiun  on  our  cook  Mephtibth't 
frank  and  open  countenance,  as  she  contemplated  some  coarse 
coloured  American  caiicatures  of  the  negro  dti«:ns  of  the  United 
States.  At  last  she  could  contain  herself  vko  longer,  but  burst  oot, 
"  Mc  Gawd  !  White  people  m-ikc  black  jKopIc  too  ugly ;  bbdt 
people  no  like  daL"'  She  required  a  good  deal  of  soothing  before 
she  regained  her  wual  smiling  equanimity,  and,  half  an  hour  laier, 
wbcnshe  was  busy  with  the  concoction  of  the  foo-foo  soupv  1  beard 
her  muttering  indignantly  about  the  pktoiial  insult  to  her  name  and 
nee.  And,  of  a  truth,  Quashiedom  can  stand  upon  its  dignity,  oltco 
in  ibsurd  fashion  enough.  For  insunoe,  a  negro  cook  has  txen 
OMffaetrd  by  her  mistress,  who  had  sent  her  to  bring  a  i»£sing  fiuit- 
t«odor  to  the  house,  addrcssint;  the  dune  thus  :  "  Black  lady  wid 
de  plantains,  de  white  woman  dat  hb  heh  want  Id'  speak  wid  you  a 
Ihde.*  A  lady  of  KngUsh  ancenry  informed  mc  thai  during  the 
AMi-RittagueK  liots  of  three  or  foot  yean  ifo  she  was  Ustening 
'  bednxMB  window  to  a  negrest,  who  iadnlced  in  mniieriBgi 
'  t»  cu^  ber  car  :  "  Ah  ! '  said  this  anamiabte  bbdt 
« ««  beat  de  iVMmaMc  too  bad.    F'cipc  we  beat  dese 
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*hice  vomen  too  biirwby."  Racial  ammonites  arc  something  like 
*He  earth'*  inner  flres.  Asurfocecrust  hides  ihem,  and  rcndtrs  us 
I»nu||y  unconscious  of  their  eKlttencc  or  else  indilTcrcnt  to  it. 
''*fy  hare  potency  possibly  to  l)Iow  thai  and  us  sky-high.  Oc- 
(^ioiul  i-olcanic  action  reminds  on<:  uf  unple.i'^int  possibilities, 

Quuhif,  by  the  way,  is  not  partial  to  Irishmen,  and  a  dusky  friend 

of  mine  not  only  used  the  term  "  I'at  'with  an  air  of  amused  superiority, 

™'  he  was  verj-  succei^tful  in  mimicking  the  brogue.    This  acconi- 

pI'^Krncnt  is  not  tincommon  amon^j  negroet,  and,  anenl  it,  a  good 

*'^'>'.  dating  from  the  old  sUvery  days,  is  siill  current.    As  c^Trjbody 

'I'Ware,  rebel  prisoners  were  shipped  to  the  plnntatioat,  and,  in  later 

)*''»,    these  unfortunate  persons  were  mostly  Irishmen.     On  one 

^^Ajaion,  when  the  human  consignments  were  coming  out,  shipload 

•"**■    shipload.   Hibernian  labourers  for  ilie  planters  were  accosted 

]a«  as  ihcy  entered  a  tropical  port  by  a  negro  crowd,  and  in  the 

•CCcrnts  of  iheir  native  land.     Glad  at  the  greetings,  thi-ir  cheeriness 

*''***8cd  10  sUrk  honor  as  ihey  scanned  the  swart  group.     "What !" 

•''^y  shouted,  "  black  already  ! "    The  gathering  on  the  pier  did  not 

"•^tit  with  tears  and  groans  ;  it  was  overcome  wilh  laugjiier,  and, 

"•***  its  strange  antics,  the  poor  exiles  o(  Erin  at  length  arrived  at 

"*  (Conclusion  that  things  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  had,  for  a 

'''*«*kent,  thought. 

"The  hue  of  his  skin  does  not  affect  Quashic's  mind  so  much  as  it 

■"^^s  people  in  whose  veins  Ham  and  Japhct  commingle.     Ii  is  on 

*''^    paternal  udc  they  go  back  to  the  Caucasus,  on  the  maternal 

'"   tlie  Niger.     Naturally  enough,  Ihey  if^orc  the  Afiican  forbears, 

f^ferring  lo  dwell  on  the  ancestral  home  in  Yorkshire,  or  it  may  be, 

'"  C^iwnwalL    This,  after  all,  is  natural  enough.    Well-connected  folk 

'"  this  country  talk  rather  of  great -grand  pa  pa  the  carl,  than  of  great- 

F*t)dpapa  the  pork-butcher.     "  What  n>akes  me  angry,"  said  a  tady 

«  Colour  in  my  presenc<;,  "  IS  the  touch  of  the    tar  brush  in  me," 

^His  is  worse  than  the  laint  of  trade,  which  does  not  count  for  much 

'ft  (his  cooimercia!  age,  liecause  ii  is  ineradicable  and  not  easily  hid. 

'l  breeds   much  inner  bitterness  and   social   heart-burnings  from 

*hich  Quashie  is,  in  large  measure,  free.      He  is  a  "nigger,"  and 

lie  is  fiiifly  content  to  Iw  one  here  below,  for  his  faith  is  firm  that 

rteo  he  "rolls  dc  clouds  along,"  there  will  have  been  a  rearrange' 

Doiiof  complexions  which  will  leave  the  "buccras  "  no  occasion 

k*  arrogance. 

On  his  religious  side  Quashic  is  often  most  emotional.  It  is  also 
true  that  he  holds  "ih«  Reverend"  in  much  honour.  A  scout  at 
Oxford  once  said  to  me  with  reference  to  a  drawing-room  mteiinj  •. 
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!'  It  was  beautiful,  sir.  One  young  lord  'c  prcacded,  another  young 
lord  'e  piayvd,  and  nnothcr  young  loid  'e  sang  ;  it  Mcre  itcwIj 
'eavingly."  Quuhie  would,  I  thinlc,  have  been  more  tmprewcd  by 
three  "Reverends."  He  invests  the  lowest  of  low  clerics,  whclher 
that  gentleman  will  or  no,  with  ni>stcrtous  attributes.  He  has 
inherited  from  his  African  ancestors  an  intense  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  malignant  demons,  nho  lake  an  uncanny  interest  in  the 
alfairt  of  individuals.  He  is  never  sorr>-  to  obtain  assistance  from 
any  quarter  in  combating  ihcm.  IJul  neither  •'  the  Reverend  "  nor 
the  "  gubnah  self  can  keep  Quashic  out  of  the  grip  of  the  Obeahnian. 
The  witch-doctor,  despite  the  cafo'-nine  tails,  still  jjIics  his  un- 
pleasant trade.  The  basis  of  his  power  is  the  negro  tendency  to 
ascribe  cvctj-  indisposition  to  the  evil  eye.  "  Somebody  put  a  wid 
upon  me,"  says  Cesarina,  if  ever  so  slightly  afflicted.  Pompey 
sufTers  from  a  bad  Mifelling,  and  hL-  sneaks  away  to  the  Obcahman, 
who  makes  his  incantations  over  the  sufferer,  and  to  the  Utier'i 
horrified  amazement  c\trr.ris,  ai)paii:ntly  from  the  inflamed  spot,  a 
frog  OT  an  old  tooth,  and  then  gravely  assures  his  patient  that  )k  will 
soon  be  all  right  now.  But  Pompey  docs  not  doubt  that  the  evil 
was  done  him  by  an  enemy. 

Grave  scandal  arose  during  one  portion  of  my  term  of  residence 
in  our  sunland  city,  because  of  riotous  proceedjr^s  that  went  on 
nightly  round  a  certain  cottage.     .\  Mapushi  woman  had  left  hrt 
friends  in  their'"henahs"ina  lonely  forest  glade  of  the  Essequibo,  to 
live  in  the  colonial  capital  with  a  negro.    He  wasnotagoodspedmetv 
of  his  name  and  race.     He  ilUused  and  beat  the  slender  and  shapely 
daughter  of  the  woods  and  streams.   She  endured  it  all  for  awhile  aii«3 
then  fled  to  the  "bush"  and  her  friends.     But  when  once  more  i*^ 
her  father's  home,  she  bethought  her  of  revenue.     Perhaps  she  wer»  ^ 
to  the  Qiiiaha,  the  nymph  of  the  creek  source.     At  any  rate,  sl»  ^ 
secured  the  assistance  of  some  spook  of  power.   .Almost  immediate^  3 
Quashie,  generally,  in  our  city  was  aware  of  the  fact.    It  came  abo»-* 
in  this   wise.     Cries,  ear-piercing,  and  in  other  respects  tcrribt^^ 
began  to  issue  in  the  evening  from  the  cottage  of  the  bad  black  taa«' 
No  believer  in  Oheah  evfr  fails  to  put  two  and  two  together  prct  *1 
(luickly  in  such  a  case.    That  a  diabolic  siwctrc  was  in  that  huml>'* 
dwelling  was  clear,  and  the  spiriiuilly  wcathcrwisc  hastened  to  rcai^ 
it  votive  ofl'erings.     They   bioughi   it,  therefore,  gifts  of  rum  an*' 
of   schiedam.  of  whisky  and  of  beer.      They  laid  vessels  full    o^ 
more  or  less  generous  liquor  on  the  window-sills,  and  then  respect- 
fully retired.    The  curious  thing   was   that   the   spirit   from   tii* 
fcjtciwoods  consumed  these  gifts  as  rapidly  as  they  were  presented  to 
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him,  his  shrieks  growing  distinctly  more  appnllln;;  wiib  crory  act  or 
homage,  till, at  la.-;t,  a  dead  silence  within  the  cottage  procbimcd  iht: 
fact  ih^t  fur  lh.11  night,  at  least,  he  was  appeased.  Iliis  dramatic 
I>crfo(inancc  nj5  ki-pi  up  for  some  time.  The  nuisance,  however, 
bciramc  so  great  ih.it  the  police  wure  at  last  obliged  to  inleifcic,  with 
this  TL-$uh.  (hat  the  bad  black  man  wns  ignominiously  carried  olF  to, 
durance  vile. 

Above  all,  as  I  have  in  some  son  indicated,  Qua&hie  h  imitative. 
If  you  walked  behind  the  sable  bucks  of  our  city,  when  they  were 
taking  their  walks  abroad  on  Sunday,  drened  ax  smnilly  os  any 
l^ondon  tradesman  on  his  way  to  meeting,  yon  would  find  no  variety 
of  "side"  wTiniing,  from  ihe  slrialy  dignified  gait  to  the  more  self' 
atscTtivc  swagger.  \'ou  will  feel  sure  that  you  have  met  those  young 
people  before  farther  north,  that  is  to  say,  before  you  note  their  facet. 
My  black  servant  l*Iuto  mimicked  myself  to  perfection.  I.waifor 
a  tong  while  unaware  of  this  t^st-majaU,  till  one  day  a  friend  pointed 
hio)  out  to  me  with  the  remark  :  "  There  you  go,"  and  then  I  had  an 
uuircT  to  the  Burnsian  prayer  as  far  as  the  outer  man  was  con- 

coned  : 

O  wati  lome  Power  llle  giflie  git  iw 
To  fn  ounclvn  ■>  othcn  icc  u). 

Il  was  exquisitely  comic,  the  more  so   that  Pluto  appeared  most 

"tisjfiiJly  unconscious  of  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature.      It  was  a 

''erydosc  likeness,  with  just  a  soupfoit  of  the  caricature  about  it. 

Quashie,  b)-  the  way,  is  by  no  me.-ins  so  indisp^ised  for  activity  as 

'*■  iifof  steady  continuous  work.     The  latter  he  is  inclined  to  regard 

**     M  Tcty    great  advance  on  old-time  slavery  ;  but  he   is  n-ady 

*'>«3U^  to  bestir  himself  in  games.      He  is  addicted  to  cricket,  aitd 

'^^'^1*  in  football ;  he   docs  not  grow  easily  wearied  in  the  dance- 

^**ok  going  for  a  holiday  in  the  country,  will  beg  her  mistress  to 

**^ie  her  a  cap  that  she  may  worthily  disport  herself  at  lawn  tennis. 

*  »lh  a  cheery  refrain,  such  as  "  randeiandciango,"  making  vocal  the 

'5^'«»  reaches,  and  waking  distant  echoes  in  the  recesses  of  ibe  forest , 

^^aaihic  will  bend  right  lustily  to  the  labouring  oar,  and  send  the 

^^«  spinning  along. 

TlHrD  our  saMc  friend  of  the  sunlands  is  not  without  pluck.    Sec 
"»">  in  tlic   Jiandsomc  and  striking  uniform  of  the  W'vsX    India 
^•^mujcnts,  and  you  will  think  him  fit  to  go  anywhere.     Heaven  alone 
'''*o»»  Bhat  would  become  of  the  rorlugucsc  of  our  city  were  it  not 
fin  the  y>jj.  BrilannUa;   they  would  be   smiiicn  hip  and  thigh. 
^"JiMe  in  his  wraili  is  too  much  for  the  immigrants  from  Madeira. 
^t  iQ  the  cooties,  that  is  another  matter.     They  come  to  the  Cio<flfi 
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colony  from  Madras,  humh1«  and  fawning  before  a  «hne  oMii ;  h« 

B  ihoit  stay  there  se«ni«  to  put  independence  and  badtboac  inlo 

ihcm,  Bitd  when  lhc>-  have  their  hackia  sticks  handf,  it  is  j-an  i  fn' 

mt  hmihf.      A  negro  mob  bui  recently  repented  of  tts  intoitino  of 

mnkiiiK  t"  onsbught   on   the  coolie  quarter  of  Bourda.  taboeof 

ttic  determined  and  bclli|icTent  attitude  of  the  "  mild  "  Hindoo ;  for 

■he  head  of  Quatbie,  thick  though  it  is,  has  been  known  to  cnck  is 

mpotut  lo  the  smirlly  administered  rap  of  the  cootie  cudgel.    Still,| 

lake  him  all  in  nil,  he  is  the  most  warlike  human  animal  of  the  tuo- 

Undi.     Drilled,  and  disciplined,  and  with  his  blood  fairly  Dp,  he' 

would  bo  «  formidable  foe  for  the  best  troops  in  the  world.     After  iH. 

It  In  matter  for  congratulation  that  Quashie  i«  an    Englishman,  dial 

he  has  not  the  faintest  desire  to  be  a  Ru.viinn,  or  a  Prussian,  or  an 

Itnlinn.     Ah  fur  the  outwandercd  LuMtanians,  why  Qtia^hic  would 

prefer  to  remain  a  "  nigger."     "You  call  me  nigger  1"  1  heard  hiro  uy 

on  one  occanion  lo  one  of  the  race  be  hates,  "  wha'  den  you  think 

yo'tetf,  you  only  n  Portugucc  !  "     This  incident,  by  the  way,  icmindf 

Ihnt  wotl  country  boys  at  the  beginning  of  the  centurj-.  when  playiog,. 

•  **  tough  and  tumble  "  game,  used  to  shout  to  each  other 

One  Fienchman  beat  two  PotluguM, 
Odc  jolty  tngliihinan  Uck  'em  >ll  (lifc«. 

With  Quashie  frequently  in  my  thoughts,  I  saw  him  once  again  in  i 
winict  of  my  year  of  home  coming,  and  under  sad  circumttancci 
A  night  of  wildest  stotm  had   enveloped  the  IsUs  of  Lyonncsse- 
When  morning  broke,  all  the  shores  of  that  bay,  which  stretches  round 
from  Itloomy  Hi\l  to  Peninnis,  were  strewn  with  wieck^e.    Some 
(oiloin  nr|;o»y  of  the  seas  had  been  dashed  against  the  granite  rocb. 
rolled  and  tumbled,  and  splintered  into  matchwood.     1  was  on  the 
beach  of  I'orthcressa,  when  a  pilot  said  to  me,  "  One  of  'em's  come 
•»hoTc."  "Where  is  he?"  I  asked,  and  he  indicated  a  wooden  shed 
at  the  topmoit  verge  of  the  sand.      I  went  up  and  entered.    Thcrt, 
■trctrhcd  in  death  across  the  ihwaru  of  one  of  those  long  slim  "  gigs' 
Scillonian  boatmen  affect,  was  a  stalwart  young  negro  of  some  l«eiwy 
Hummers.     He  had  made  a  strenuous  struggle  for  life.      Al  home 
in  the  water  almost  as  much  as  on  the  land,  he  had  possibly  cheri*hcd 
the  hoi>e  that  he  would  breast  the  surges  and  rwch  the  safe  shore. 
He  had  reckoned  without  those  long  lines  of  breakers,  those  myriad 
cruel  rock-crags  of  Poiihcressa  Bay.     He  had  left  the  palm  irc» 
.•nd  those  isles  of  beauty  for  thi^     U  seemed   such  a  pity,   for, 
'e^er  Quashies  faults,  the  dcniwns  of  Quashicdoro  may  be  well 
"at  to  Slay  ai  home.  fv.\^f.  BAKrisu). , 
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IF  we  bear  in  mind  the  fnct  that  our  French  neighbours  use  the 
word  (lo<ht  Tor  a  bell,  and  the/ier  for  a  steeple,  it  may  helj»  to 
arrange  the  difference  of  opinion  thai  prevails  as  to  ihc  applicacion 
of  the  Icnn  steeple.  Many  persons  consider  that  a  steeple  is  a  spire, 
whereas  it  is  thus  evident  thni  it  is  the  part  of  a  church  that  contains 
the  bclH,  whether  it  is  capped  with  a  spire  or  not.  VVc  have  some 
ftinher  te3.iimony  on  this  subject  in  old  accounts  kept  by  church- 
mrdens.  In  those  that  have  been  preserved  at  Ludlow,  from  the 
days  of  the  1'udors,  there  are  scleral  entiies  that  relate  to  the  steeple 
of  the  church  there,  One  slates  that  an  item  uf  two-pence  was  jiaid 
for  a  key  to  the  door  that  led  up  to  the  steeple,  in  1545  ;  another 
mentions  tnelvc-pence  jiatd  for  mending  the  "  {uyne  of  glasse  in  the 
niple"  ;  another  records  that  Thomas  Season  was  paid  icn-pencc  for 
going  up  into  the  steeple  on  two  windy  nights  to  save  the  glass  in 
the  windows  there  j  again,  there  is  an  entry  of  twenty- pence  paid  for 
mending  the  "glascn  wyndowis  in  the  siepic"  ;  and  there  is  another 
of  six  shiUin([3  paid  for  nine  feet  of  new  gloss  to  the  west  window  of 
ihe  steeple.  All  of  tlieni  show  that  a  steeple  was  not  a  spire  in  those 
dayi.  In  the  ^VcUh  language  a  steeple  is,  literally,  a  bcll-housc, 
iittt  as  in  the  Italian  ii  is  tampaniie,  or  place  for  a  <amfana,  or  bell. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  bst  century  liailcy  describes  a  steeple  as 
that  part  of  a  church  where  the  bells  arc,  and  the  bclfr)'  as  that  part 
of  a  steeple  where  the  bells  hang.  By  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
Walker's  dictionary,  or  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  much  looser 
meaning  was  current.  Walker  gives  the  explanation  that  it  was  "a 
turret  of  a  church  generally  furnished  with  bells."  From  this  jicriad 
of  departure  funhcr  confusion  has  crept  in,  and  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  towers  and  spires  without  distinction,  and  without  any 
reference  to  bells. 

Let  us  look  at  Cheddar,  in  Somersetshire,  world-famous  for  its 
pure  pale  cheese.  Here  are  high  clifTs,  with  their  stratification  so 
piarked  as  to  look  like  the  work  of  some  gigantic  masons  ;  here  are 
aloping  hills,  wiodrng  roads,  green  ferns  scattered  bioadc&tt,  &s  *iX 


la^  imri  combes «c^ks«b«karSK. Octfae daidm 

ifllcmh  of  their  brigfc«.«id«hnjs*e*il    ll'i|l  "oroadiae  of 

MOM.     Dower  Chofcb  ha*  a  tcygenBtirc  steepk.     It  t9  UU  and 
«u,«.  ami  ha  tmnreMO  «  the  aagfes,  and  four  finiab  at  the 
nmit ;  .nd  there  ate  Urge  wttntow-openings  at  the  toiMBast  stage   * 
r  Kwnd  of  the  beOs  to  pass  om  freely  i  b"  «*»«  <!«  psnenl 
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resemblance  to  the  Westcountr)-  sieeptes  ends,  for  it :»  built  of  flint, 

and  midway  tn  its  height  is  a  square  opening  caHcd  a  suiind-Iiole 

that  is  filled  irith  tta«er>-  that  is  charmingly  j^raceful ;  and  it  has  not 

the  opcn-tnccrvcd  parapets  that  make  the  Somerseishiie  s^iires  so 

alluring.     The  winds  fioni  tlie  German  ocean  bleach  and  sweep  this 

structure,  and  lite  mves  keep  up  a  constant  pulm,  effacing  all 

rtmembnn^re  or  the  cleej>  repose  of  the  inland  districts.    Some  of 

the  Norfolk  and  Huffollc  flint  churches  are  in  ruins,  and  their  steeples, 

clad    with   ivy,   otnament   llie  gTuund-t  of  the  wealthier  residents. 

These  counties   have,   however,   almost  a   monopoly  of   steeples 

nf  a   still  more  distinct  ch-tractcr.    Out   of  the  175    (more    or 

less)   examples  to  be  found  of   roimd   steeples   in  the   breadth 

of  the  land,  more  than  t6o  arc  to  be  seen  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 

ud  the  adjoining  counties ;    and   the  rest  arc  to  be  met  with 

■  no  great  distance  from  them.    They  vary  in  diameter  from  seven 

ffVL  to  nearly  twenty  feet ;  but  arc  all  alike  in  so  lar  as  they  arc 

inilt  with   walls    that  arc  at  least  four  feet   thick,  and  have  the 

(ntranee  into  them  on  the  cast  side,  which  is  only  accessible  from 

'■S^  ra*e.    Se\*eral  of  them  have  been  altered  in  the  cuiirsc  of  the 

cer^turies  that  liave  passed  since  their  erection,  and  larger  windows 

■ipcned  out  in  them  than  were  at  fir>i  inserted  ;  nc\xrtlieless,  looking 

•t  %1ksi  as  part  of  the  works  left  iis  by  those  who  have  gone  before 

"**»    they  arc  still  fraught  with  intrinsic  charms  and  much  venerable 

Yorluhire  steeples  arc  built  of  freestone.     Many  of  them  are  of 

f*"*^  magnificence,  not  crumbling  and  hoary,  and  full  of  appeal  like 

.  "^Jc  old  round  towcis,  but  erect,  superb,  proudly  masiive,  and 

''^"ly  wrought,  as  at  Beverlej-,  Selby,  Howden,   I-eeds,  and  .Scar- 

r'^'^gh.    Some  humbler  villajce  examples  are  ornamented  with  four 

^*"*s,  probably  intended  for  the  four  evangelists,  instead  of  linials, 

'he  termination  of  their  height.     Spcnnyihornc  steeple,  for  in- 

^^anc«,  is  thus  embellished 

Many  of  the  old  churches  in  the  lake  district  have  simple,  grave, 

"^''Crable  steeples.     Bowncis,  drasmere,  and  Keswick  owe  much  of 

/**•■  charm  to  this  circumstance.    The  laminated  slone  of  which 

^  are  built,  and  its  eatthy-grey  tint,  accord  with  the  greenery  and 

^*i main  scene r)'  harmoniously  ;  and  their  staid  sialwariness  agrees 

"*'    the  traditions  of  the  diMnct.     The  steeples  of  the  churches  at 

''*^t  Salkcid,  Deaiham,  Newton  Arloxh   and  Burgh -by-Sonds  are 

*  more  interesting,  for  these  have  been  used  as  fortresses  in  old 

I~*^«.    They  are  low,  i(|tiare,  and  sturdy,  with  walls  of  massive 

''^Vncss.and  with  fencsuation  of  prccauiionary  dimensioits.    TVie?j 
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■  if'iiiiillj  "- 
h*  far  the  tnhx- 
in  a^  be  sees  It 
EJ^hiiB,  t<i< 
and  Wa^- 
_  to  the  sacient  Itn  tf 
t'kmtk  tamm,  hi  dw  «CflC  DMfc—  aad  as  pOMfiooa,  the  stcq^ 
c4  ■  dWfdl  mt  Ae  tes^  of  a  pBi^  aad  tns  lce[>t  in  repair  u 
•Mh.    Tbc  ccfafaMcd  «e^  of  St.  Nidwte^  Church,  Newcutlc 
upTA-Tj'nc,  flwaih  tlnoigtdjr  lucd  as  a  place  i>f  detention  for  the 
Jkwirth  pfitoneti  hi   1694,  »  of  a  different  character  from  lhc« 
Mfonm.  M|uarc  lowcn.     li  has  three  lofty  stages  and  is  a  huodwl 
itwl  riliKiy  three  fctt  hijjh.     The  lowermost  stage,  which  mcasurtt 
lliirty  »u  feet  nine  by  itiiny-fivc  feci,  iii  vaulted,  and  forms  the  m»in 
onlraticu  inlu  the  church.    The  storey  above  it  is  occupied  by  the 
r  lii.li,  niid  thi;  third  hy  ihc  hells,  of  which  there  are  nine.     (One  is 
tnlltnl   I'uiuikkc  boll,   nml  in  rung  every  Shiovc  Tuesday  evening' 
Aimlliur  l»thc  Ihk-fnnd  reiver  hell, and  is  rung  before  the  annual  to. 
I»y  wny  t>(  iiollllinUim  lUni  mos8-lroo]»cr8  and  other  law-brcakcfi 
HWycomtf  imu  ilie  ii.wn  withoui  danger  of  molesUtion.)     Above 
tlww  thiM  KlnuM  n  laiwd  a,  squaic  lantern  oa  flying  buttrestei- 
'Vh»w  \*  a  iwiftimtctl  twttlcntcnt  round   tl«  toi»  of  lire  tower, 
•»*W»<hcw<\  «llh  ct^hi  ^^me^^     And  from  a  doicn  crockettcd  pin- 
*«a:^*  (Uih  *  J»WN\  Whwct  vanw,  wKiht  abow  ihem  all  glitters 
M«A^H  v«  l*(*  vn»««  i<  ttH-  ku(t«tn, 

|j^h«  »*,V  »■*•  iW  Twta  Amk  «r  Mepks  as  strons  rad 
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nui  Tyninghamc,  is  a  fine  example.  T\\\i  ancient  edilioe  has  mas- 
1  >'!«  buiirt»e^  corbic*sie[^d  gables,  a  vauhed  and  seated  [iorch» 
libo  oorbie>f;sb)c<l,  and  a  very  sUong  sombre  squ-ire  lower,  with  a 
I  gieauorbclted  parapet.  In  Uie  records  rclaiiti;^  to  this  legacy  from 
'  fotmei  geneiations,  it  is  wriitcn  against  the  date,  January  6,  1697  : 
'  C«B  forth  from  Edinburgh  a  bell  iviih  a  gilded  cock  and  globe  for 
[itteuMjifeof  White  Kitic,  all  the  free  jiift  of  Sir  John  Baird." 

Htrc  is  a  little  low-lying  ruddy  town  in  the  Midlands,  with  the 

houie^  built  of  red  bricks,  with  red-iikd  roofs,  set  In  the  dot.-])  green 

lolligeof  the  heart  of  England— N'uneaton,  in  Warwickshire.   'I'hcre 

til  1  long  street  in  it,  called  Abbey  Street,  wluch  leads  u|)  to  the 

rKnoinsofthf  old  abbey  or  nunnerj',  and  departing  at  right  angles 

(■wi  this  central  irsy  is  Church  Street,  which  kuds  tu  the  mellow 

diutch  and  the  antique  vicarage.     As  you  pas*  you  are  reuiinded 

I  >loi  this  ii  Oeorge  Eliot's  country  ;  and  |)ast  the  school  where  she 

[**l  once  a  little  scholar,  among  the  greenery  at  the  end  of  the 

•O"^,  you  will  see  the  church  slecple.     It  is  a  "  Late  "  Church— that 

1  to  uy,  it  was    not   built  by   Norman  inanons,   or  t'lnntagenel 

""Rci,  but  rather  in  those  troubled  limes   when   the    Red  and 

,  "*lle  rotes  were  contending  for  the  crown  ;  and  it  has  been  much 

■^ttd  in   more    recent   days.      It   is    full   of  large,  wide,  lofty 

*"fe«l    Al  the  west  end  rises  the  steeple  in  three  high  stages. 

At  iIk  iouth-east  angle  of  it  is  a  si Aircasc- turret  from  which  the 

*™j  is  approached,  aiid  at  the  other  angles  are  small  piniiaelcs. 

y*  tummit  is  finished  with  a  plain  embrasured  parapet.     'I  hero 

"  »  irnnbting  rumbling  of  looms  in  most  of  the  latticed  up]K.r- 

*°W  of  the    red-walled  and  red-roofed  coitafics  in  this  neigh- 

""fhoctd.  and  there  is  a  factory  here  and  there,  with  a  stir  of 

'iiining  and  going  ;    ncvcnheless,  when  the  bells  arc  not  calling, 

""fe  ><  a  deep  peace  in  the  grassy,  daisied  churchyard  in  w  liich  the 

'*w>c  (tands,  and  the  staid,  composed,  sclf-rcliani  steeple  seems 

""  c*ntre  from  which  it  emanates. 

Here  and  there,  steeples  are  built  at  a  little  distance  fron)  the 

^Vicb,  sometimes  within  half  a  doxen  feet  of  ihein,  o.ni\  sometimes 

"pinied  from  tliem  by  a  wide  space  of  the  churchyard.     'I'hese 

<^ttltarcs   from    the    general  rule  occur   in  various  parts    of  the 

Country.    There  arc  examples  in  Norfolk,  as  at  East  Uereham  and 

**'(«    Walton ;    several    in     Herefordshire,     some     simple,  as  at 

I  Soliner,  aome  3U|>erb,  as  at  l.edbury  ;  and  several  in  the  adjoining 

BMniies  ;  and  at  Iea*t  half  a  doien  in  Cornwall,  of  which  those  at 

(rireanap  and  Illogan  are  of  much  interest    Standing  so  pathetic- 

lily  apart,  they  Sccm  to  have  a  speci.il  attraction  for  us. 

Mention  has  bwn  made  of  square  and  round  towers.    Wc  ha^e 
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the  most  beautiful  creepers  are  cruet  tyrants,  doing  their  very  bet 
to  smother  anything  weaker  tlian  themselves. 

I  once  left  home  for  Tout  iminlhK,  leaving  the  house  in  chaige  of 
people  who  cutjid  not  be  trusted  to  interfere  with  the  garden ;  ttic 
time  included  April  to  July,  the  heavy  niny  season  of  Guiana.  On 
my  return,  what  a  change  !  The  climbing  wliite-rose  had  cxicndctJ 
itself  in  every  direction,  choking  up  the  entrance  to  the  garden-hoitst 
entirely,  wliile  the  walks  were  no  dioked  iliat  access  could  hardly  be 
obtained  in  any  direction.  Ai  for  the  weaker  plants,  some  vm 
dead,  while  others  were  so  weak  and  sickly  that  the  ([Tcaieit  ore 
had  to  be  taken  10  astisl  in  their  recovery. 

What  an  example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  i*  here  before  me! 
This,  my  garden,  was  planted  a  few  years  ago  with  a  pretty  arrange- 
ment of  palms,  c.isu.iTinas,  and  other  folinKi;  plants.    How  prt-tty  thcj 
looked  when  only  two  or  three  feet  nigh  I   But  where  are  they  now? 
The  weakest,  and  of  course  the  prettiest,  arc  gone,  while  the  oihen 
have  grown  and  grown  until  ihcy  now  overtop  t_hc  house,  and  haie 
become  pari  of  ihc  landscape,  instcid  of  being  confined  to  my  flower- 
bed.    When  planted  their  foliage  was  delicate  and  ihcir  colour* 
brilliant,  as  seen  by  any  one  walking  on  the  paths.     Now  we  hare  to 
look  up,  and  then  only  lo  see  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  anA 
their  stems  like  bare  sticks.   Once  ihctc  was  a  pretty  show  of  zinnu^L, 
dahlias,  African  marigolds,  and  even  China  pinks  ;  but  this  wi»« 
before  the  plants  grew  to  be  shrubs,  and  the  shrubs  trees.     X<>^« 
these  little  beauties  hardly  grow  at  all,  and  if  they  come  up  do  no' 
flower.    What  a  tot  of  lioubic  we  have  with  delicate  plants !— tbos* 
hardy  and  half-hardy  floweis  which  make  such  a  fine  show  in  English 
gardens.    Here  we  cannot  lower  the  temperature  without  mtetfcriofl 
wiih  the  light,  or  producing  such  a  damp  atmosphere  that  the  folisfC 
grows  rank,  while  no  (lowcts  are  produced.     And  then  the  rains  ' 
How  the  young  seedlings  and  low  plants  sulfer  ftorD  even  a  eiojs'*^ 
tropical  downpour  !    It  actually  bruises  them  so  much  that  when  the 
sun  comes  out  ihey  wiihur  and  die.     Some  of  us  long  lo  see  a  dai»y. 
but  it  is  useless  even  to  hojie  for  such  a  thing.     Pots  of  violets  luv^ 
been  brouglit  here,  and  (loners  gathered  from  them,  but  these  ha*** 
been  ihs  result  of  a  last  dying  effort, 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  our  Hardens?  We  have  a  grin*' 
assemblage  of  showy  flowers,  for  which  we  care  little,  but  which  t'-' 
people  in  England  would  be  priceless  treasures.  Of  course  *k  «*■* 
not  content  wiih  these,  any  more  than  you  are  with  your  delia** 
liiile  beauties,  the  dai.iies  and  buttercups.  They  arc  common  '"^ 
a7mos;  despised,  while  an'y  Viulc  English  garden-llowcr  is  pelted.  m*» 
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u  it  die«  our  hearts  Ted  soic  at  ihc  Io».    Rut  tropical  Toliage  plants 

are  grand,  while  th<;  flowers  arc  showy  nnd  very  tieautii'ut.  1'he  tniia 

fiimily  contains  some  of  lite  most  magnificent  decorative  p1ant.t. 

There   arc  Irce-likc    montrichardias,    tncnly  feet    hijth,  climbing 

monsteraii  with  iK-rfuralcd  leaves,  great  epiphytal  anlhuriums,  and 

caladiums  of  most  beautiful  [ULttenu.     Bananas  and  maranias  are 

also  very  beautiful,  but  being  so  common  are  hardly  noticed,  while 

fialtns  in  tbcir  different  forms  tupply  elegance  and  beauty  of  another 

type     What  a  variety  of  foliage  i«  here!— which,  filled  in  with  ihc 

more  delicate  ferns,  would  alone  make  a  beautiful  garden,  and  one 

very  refreshing  to  the  eye  when  the  mid-day  sun  pours  down  his 

Invent  rays  on  the  parched  earth. 

Now  for  Ihc  flowers,     l-'or  brilliancy  of  colour  nothing  can  equal 

Aic  fbinnboyant,  the  royal  poindana — whose  spreading  canopy  is  a 

lous  of  cnmson,  almost  dueling  to  look  upon.    'I'hen  there  arc  the 

nrious  species  of  hibiscus,  ixoras,  plumcria.t,  .ind  a  hundred  others, 

*!l  shrubs  or  trees,  generally  beautiful  in  kaf  as  well  as  (lower.    To 

tniirn  all  we  have  the  creeping,  twining,  and  scrambling  vines,  the 

tmui  bignonia  alone  giving  enough   variety  to  stock  a  (air-siKd 

Sarrten,  while  the  species  of  convolvulus,  allamnnda,  clcrodcDdion, 

*>tij;onon,  and  bougainvillci,  make  the  choice  very  difficult  in  a 

»cx3crate-siied  garden. 

Ktic  lies  the  great  trouble  with  our  gardens.     We  want  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  and  fill  every  snu.irc  fool  of  space  with  some- 
thing, but  it  will  not  do  for  long.     .\s  the  plants  commence  to  grow 
wc  foii  ihat  double  or  treble  the  space  is  nccess.iry-  and  then  begins 
what  (poib  almost  every  Dumcrara  garden  :   injudicious  pruning, 
^*cking  and  chopping  arc  carried  out  in  every  direction,  until  hardly 
*  trw,  shrub,  or  plant  grows  in  its  natural  shape.     Every  tree  has  a 
t^uactcrisiic  manner  of  growth,  and  to  deform  it  by  culling  here  and 
Aneisasin  against  good  taste.    Kalher  entirely  destroy  Haifa  dozen 
*"•«»,  and  let  the  first  grow  lo  perfection.     Ucauiy  consists  not 
*1|  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  colours  of  ihe  (lowers,  but  in 
4*  uiugement  of  the  branches  and  the  general  effect  of  the  whole 
*";  but  how  very  rarely  is  this  considered.     However  large  the 
P"!*!!  may  be,  the  number  of  specimens  must  be  cumparatively 
"■   An  English  cottager  will  have  more  species  in  his  Hower-bed 
"*&*  yards  square  than  the  Dcmcraibn  in  his  large  garden.     A 
^  arums  of  six  or  eight  feet  across  and  palms  of  double  that 
^tntter  soon  fill  up  ail  the  space  at  his  disposal.     Then  they  arc 
*°l*'gc  to  be  seen  to  perfection  from  the  ground  level,  and  when 
t''e  iDjral  palms  and  tall  trees  attain  maturity  they  aie  on\j  u&tfuV 
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(at  shade,  although  they  give  (he  city  of  GeorgeloKn  its  disradeu 
an  aMcmbljge  of  country  houses  cmbowcrtd  in  foliage. 

With  all   io  drawhacks  a*  a  parterre  of  flowers,  however,  Ihc 
tropical  garden  is  not  only  beautiful,  l>ut  full  of  inlerest.     What  *ilk 
the  humming-birds  and  tlii;  rarit-ly  of  yaily-dctkid  insects,  there  i» 
always  something  to   atirai  t  aitenlion.     lletc  the  beautiful  grctn 
lizards  arc  sunning  themselves  on  the  path,  wliilc  ants  of  tnaDjr 
different  species  go  on  with  their  work,. and  prove  a  ncTCrcnding 
source  of  intcresL     But  the    mo5i  wonderful  of  all  is  the  inicr- 
dependence  of  the  llowcrs  and  ireci.     Sitting  under  the  shade  «f » 
mango-tree,  whose  pendulous  fruit  hangs   so   invitingly  overhead, 
you  may  watch  the  I»ees  flying  from  flower  to  fiower  and  ntJit  Ilitir 
manner  of  operation.     Here  comes  a  gre.it  hairy  bUck  fellow,  nilb 
his  abdomen   yellow  with  pollen  from   the   pea-like  flowers  of  i 
crolalaria.    Another,  with  yellow  bars  across  ihc  body,  has  a  curious 
ap|>endagc  bclwccn  the  shoulders,  which  close  inspection  shon  B 
be  the  pollen- masses  of  an  orchid.      Others  again  arc  dusty  a:  the 
base  of  the  proboscis,  this  being  the  more  common  way  in  which 
the  fertilising  dust  b  carried  from  flower  to  flower.     On  a  branch  of 
the  tree,  apparently  in  the  act  of  praying,  is  a  mantis,  its  Mick-tikc 
body  as  motionless  as  if  really  a  dry  twig.      But  watch  carefully 
when   a  fly  comes   within  reach  ;   like  s  flash,  loo  quick  to  be 
followed,  the  mantis  darts  out  the  pair  of  arms  which  \\av«  beeo 
held  m  such  a  devotional  manner,  and  at  once  the  |>oor  fly  is  bcirvg 
drained  of  lis  life-blood. 

In  the  pond  the  water-lilies  are  flourishing— only  thcnclumbii 
however,  being  open  during  the  day.     Its  green  shicld-hke  Icav 
and  rosy  flower  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  aflbrding  shade 
for  the  pretty  little  fishes  which  disport  themselves  in  the  water.     'Vo_ 
the  microscopist  what  a  wonderful  field  of  mvestigation  is  here  I    I 
interest  is  inexhaustible;  there  \*  work  for  a  lifetime.     Here  li 
the  Urvx  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  water-mites,  and  all  that  great 
variety  of  living  creatures  whose  habits  are  so  little  known,  aid 
therefore  afl'ord  all   the  more  scope    for   in vestig.il ion.      To   ilw 
ordinary  observer  it  is  simply  a  pond  for  water-lilies,  but  to  mo  it  i* 
something  more— a  world  filled  with  animal  and  vegclablc  life. 

On  the  surface  of  the  water  rest  the  immense  leaves  of  th« 
Victoria  Regia,  here  and  there  diveisilicd  with  the  smaller  uawr* 
lilies— white,  red,  and  blue.  Immediaiely  after  sunset  the  liliet  "i" 
turn  back  one  petal  after  anoi her,  until  iheirclusicrs  of  yellow sumfi* 
arc  exposed  to  the  nocturnal  insects  which  are  so  necessary  to  lliei' 
propagation.     In  the  moonlight  they  glisten  like  stars  and  perliiiW 
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-he  air  with  fragnmcc  ;  but  soon  after  sunrise  all  close  for  tlic  day 
ind  Uy  themselves  down  to  rest,  until  evening  comes  to  rouse  them 
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In  die  garden  at  night  the  light  icphjrrs  bring  to  our  notice  a 
lumber  of  pcrTumes  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Some  probably 
.■manatc  from  those  tall  trees  above  us ;  but  at  we  cannot  reach  tbc 
towers  it  is  impossible  to  verify  the  origin  of  the  fragrance. 

In  the  morning  they  will  Nu.spend  work  for  the  day,  so  that  unless 
:hc  flowers  are  gathered  and  kept  until  the  following  night  nothing 
can  be  dt&eovcicd.  Lvcn  if  this  be  done,  however,  disap|)oininicnt 
often  follows,  as  many  flowers  only  develop  their  perfume  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  never  repeat  the  operation.  'I  lius  it  may  happen 
that  if  we  are  walking  at  a  particular  time  a  striking  perfume  may  he 
Vetceiwd,  and  perhaps  never  again,  as  time  and  circumsiances  may 
nerer  again  combine  to  bring  it  lo  our  notice. 

To  an  ordinary  observer  it  may  perhaps  appear  as  if  this  opening 

tfihe  flower  and  distilling  of  its  perfume  is  erratic,  but  such  is  not 

■hrcaie.    The  operations  arc  generally  as  regular  as  the  sun,  biding 

only  iaterfered  with  a  little  by  heavy  showers.    A  convolvulus  will 

(pen  at  dawn,  ten  in  the  morning  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  according 

to  the  tpedes,  under  almo&t  any  circumstances  ;  but  itn  closing  will 

(erjerally  be  delayed  a  little  by  cloudy  or  rainy   weather.     The 

"^arvd-of-Peru  is  called  "four  o'clock"  by  the  negroes  in  British 

'*Uiu)B,  from  its  opening  so  near  that  time,  while  one  kind  of  con- 

'Ol  volus  has  been  named  the  "  Civil  Ser\'ice  flower,"  from  its  oj^cning 

'"ow  ten  till  three. 

Ko  doubt  if  careful  observations  were  made  it  would  be  found 

iHat  under  favoutable  circumstances-  that  is,  where  ihcrc  is  nothing 

*^t  o(  the  common— e%'er}-  flower  has  it*  own  time  to  open  and  close. 

***  some  cases,  where  the  lexiure  is  thick,  the  corollas  wither  or  fall 

'**^»nd  these  of  course  cannot  be  so  cajily  tabulated  ;  but  the  lime 

*hen  their  work  is  tncrcjnstill  be eMimated  without  much  difliculty. 

^>*t  makes  this  the  more  wonderful  is  the  fart  th.il  n  flower  which 

^"P^ii  and  closes  at  regular  times  must  receive  the  visits  of  the 

****<((}  necessary  for  its  fertilisation  within  that  lime,  otherwise  the 

"rjtct  of  its  very  existence  would  be  frustrated.    Some  flowers  are 

**fcled  to  keep  open  for  several  days  until  fertilisation  has  taken 

.   •*,  but  a  very  large  number  of  tropical  species  close  exactly  to 

I""^     As  you  wake  the  climber  is  brilliant  with  flowers — a  glorious 

^t — and  two  hours  after  nothing  but  a  wreck. 

Experience  shows  that  insects  do  come  forward  when  needed, 
^*ch  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  the  flowers  have  cUosctv 
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their  o""*  ''<"«'  o'  whcilier,  as  il  were,  knowing  that   a  particular  b« 
«)U  be  on  llie  wing  al  a  certain  hour,  they  accommodate  themseWa 
\\a  it.    Whatever  may  be  the  answer,  it  cau  only  be  gained  by  a 
careful  sludy  and  tabulation  of  results.     Here  is  grand  work  for  a 
nsturtilitt  in  the  tropics.     Hitherto,  hardly  any  one   has  done  more 
than  pay  flying  visits  to  South  America,  and  although  much  hu 
been  gleaned  from  these,  it  cannot  be  cxjiectcd  that  the  close  obscm- 
lion  necessary  for  establishing  the  connection   between  plants  ami 
insects  coiiUl  be  made.     In  temperate  climates  the  weather  mak« 
great  lUffcrences  in  the  times  of  opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  and, 
conesiiondingly,  of  the  excursions  of  insects.     Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  changes  are  slight,  and   conseciucntly   there   is  grcaiet 
icgulariiy. 

This'  is  only  one  of  the  problems  which  await  solution.    There 
arc  many  others,  wjme  of  which  are  quite  as  interesting  ;  the  rant 
iropottant  of  all  being  the  question  whether  plants  have  a  germ  of 
consciousness.     Everywhere  in  the  tropical  garden  are  signs  of  some- 
thing beyond  what  iscallcd  vegetating.    There  is  the  struggle  for  We. 
the  fig^i.  where  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall — the  taking  advsnnge 
of  others  to  gain  their  own  ends,  and  the  various  contrivances  by 
which  insects  are  altnicted  and  utilised.     Selfishness  is  everjwhtre 
so  obvious,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  these  thingson 
he  done  without  a  faculty  similar  to  instinct,  or  even  intdligewftJ 
Even  if  in  sonic  there  is  nothing  mote  than  a  blind  impulse  towavdij 
light  and  moisture,  in  others,  especially  in  regard  to  their  ferlilis«i( 
and  cver>thing  connected  with  the  dispersion  of  the  seed,  we  a 
come  to  hardly  any  other  conclusion  than  that  certain  contriTJiTio 
have  been  dcvclorcd  to  a  particular  end. 

JAMES   RODVAV. 


PLAYS. 


"LiBBRTV    H.\1X." 

LIBERTY  HAI.I."  might  be  said  to  be  a  play  written  accord- 
ing to  a  romiula.  li  n  nnt  at  al!  the  funiiub  of  the  New 
[en,  not  the  formula  that  h.xn  inHuvnced  most  of  our  iiii[)orUnt  and 
KMI  of  OUT  unimportant  dramatists,  from  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Jonci 
>  tbe  mildest  adventurer  of  a  morninK  i>erformance.  It  his 
KMlKd  no  inspiration  from  the  North.  Ibsen  and  Strindbcig 
ni^  never  have  vniiicn  for  any  tmre  uf  iheir  inftiiencv  thnt  is  to 
M  (Mind  in  its  lines.  Monsieur  Antoinc  of  the  'I'hc'Jcrc  Libre, 
Ki.Gftia  of  the  Imlependcnt  Theatre,  would  scarcely  ofler  it  a 
■dooiiK.  It  might  be  called,  in  contrast  10  the  methods  which 
VRnd  for  the  moment,  an  uldfashioned  pby.  It  is  conceived  and 
*»sk1  entirely  in  the  Dickens  manner.  The  influence  of  the 
*>*ncr  is  evident  from  the  rising  lo  the  falling  of  the  curtain, 
■htii  n  is  said  thai  it  belongs  more  nearly  tu  the  school  of  Dickens 
■Mei-cn  same  of  Mr,  t'inero's  early  pieces,  enough  is  said  to  .show 
••O"  little  "IJberty  Hall  "ha*  in  common  with  what  the  whimsical 
"■plaicd  to  call  the  New  Movement. 

But  I,  fof  one,  am  not  going  to  compl.iin  of  Mr.  Carton  for  thisi. 
°*tiDielbscn  is  virtuous,  ^hall  there  be  no  more  cake«  and  ale? 
^KiUK  I  am  interested  in  the  realism,  say,  of  Maihllde  Serao,  shall 
'  (ttK  to  be  pleased  with  tlie  Tcntamerone  ?    Shall  tlie  study  of 
^  inierfere  withthc  study  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights"? 
Wthe  kingdom  of  the  drama,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  fiction,  there  is 
••te  for  all    forms,  license   for  all  fancies,  and  "  Liberty  Hall " 
"•H  be  just  as  welcome,  because  the  literary  idul  of  its  author  is 
*>ilC8  Dickens,  as  if  his  literary  idol  were  the  author  of "  Hcdda 
•^O"  oribc  author  of  "Frbkcn  Julie."    Just  as  welcome,  so  long 
' «  ii  well  done.     Perhaps,  even,  there  is  something  captivating 
^  the  courage  of  Mr.  Carton.      There  is  surely   something 
^ageous  in  the  action  of  a  dramatist  who,  ai  a  niument  when 
iliiin  and  heredity  and  the  inHuences  of  environment   are   the 
Aboleths  of  the  students  of  the  stage,  when  life  is  held  to  be 
vot.  ccmxiv.    «o.  i9*s-  II 
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as  Noralia  bdd  it  i<>  be.  a  disease,  and  dramatists  arc  expected 
approach  it  in  what  may  be  called  a  clinical  spirit — thctc  is.  I  u 
intcty  something  courageous  in  the  action  of  a  drantatisi  nhu  p< 
cecd^  in  ibe  good  old  my  to  treat  life  as  if  it  wore  a  fairy  lale,  ai 
to  ucat  the  dratua  s&  if  its  mtMiun  were  to  attract  and  even  to  awa 
Mr.  Carton's  conrage  has  Kuoceeded,  fot  h«  has  attracted  i 
amwed  many,  and  some  amongtt  them  nhose  artistic  syropatfc 
arc  not  habitually  in  accord  with  the  method  which  has  pronip 
and  guided  Mr.  Carton's  woilc. 

'l"hc  Dicktns-ism  of  "  Liberty  Hall "  is  not  a  feature  that  ncei 

insisicd  upon,  because  it  is  so  obvious,  so  unquestionable,  so  deliba 

The  old   Bloomsbury  bookseller,  William  Todman,    keeps    a  ) 

of  Uickcns  on  his  pailour  mantelpiece,  and  reads  "  Pickwick* 

console  him  in  times  of  ttial.     The  admiration  that   Mr.  Cai 

offers  to  Dickens  is  as  complete  as  that  of  hi«  own  bookseller.    ' 

central  idea  of  the  story  is  that  a  young  lady  of  great  pride  m  sum 

by  ft  disguised  lover,  who^  in  The  end,  overcomes  her  pride  and  i 

her  for  himself,  under  the  belief  that  she  is  marrying  a  poor  n 

ind  dedicating  herself  to  a  life  of  .-ilmost  squalid  poverty.     Ifwc 

with  this  central  idea  as  students  of  Folk-lore  att  with  the  cet 

ideas  of  fairy  tales,  we  shall  find  that  it  correspondti  very  do 

with  the  adventures  of  Rokcsmilh  and  Bella  Wilfer  in  "  Our  M« 

Friend."     Mr.  Carton  is  neither  to  be  blamed  nor  praised  (or  I 

All  the  stories  have  been  told  ;  we  can  but  continue  to  make : 

moves  with  the  old  pieces.    The  only  question  is.  Has  Mr.  Cai 

made  an  old  stoiy  mitresiing ;  has  he   invested   bis  people  i 

suftieicnt  Immaniiy  to  m.iUc  them  seem  possible  while  they  Jive  i 

little  life?     And  the  answer  to  both   these    questions  must 

emphalicilly,  Yes. 

"  Liberty  Hall"  is  a  pleasant  play  to  see ;  It  leaves  a  plni 

memory  behind  it.     If  its  [icople  act  on  simple  lin<-s  of  conduct, 

move  in  simple  spliercs  of  thought,  we  most  remember  that  vtt 

this  waning  age  all  lives  arc  not  necessarily  complex,  nor  all  i 

viduals  morbid  or  self- Analytical.     Mr.  Carton's  people  are  plea 

people  to  meet  with,  goodheaitcd  when  you  reach  the  core  of  I 

he-irts,  anxious  to  do  what  is  right,  willing  to  make  the  beet  I 

world  in  which  courage  and  truth,  and  hiyh  affection  and  duty  I 

not  bi;cn  bloiicd  out-    There  are  a  great  many  peoi>Ie  in  the  « 

who  rcscinblc  Mr.  Carton's  people— suarghtforward,  honest  ge 

(wlk  untouchcil  by  pessimism,  heedless  of  the  docirines  nf  hete 

or  ihc  theory  that  they  arc  automata,  imiiffctent  to  the  fonna 

••Cull  of  the  Kgo,"  but  wV\o  ijo  through  the  world  with  an  ua 
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noiK|>lbniry,  making  t)i«  IxHt  o[  it,  mid  doing  their  best  under  the 
ttititioat  of  existence  to  live  a  decent  life.  Such  folk  nrc  good  to 
UKt  in  fact ;  they  are  no  lew  good  to  meet  in  fancy ;  and  Mr. 
"Mssn  presents  tbctn  to  us  very  del ig hi  fully.  I-'or  Mr.  Canon  is  a 
ddi^lfa!  writer.  Mis  creatures  talk  in  3  nay  that  is  good  to  hcor^ 
btilliant  Ei^isb,  keen  and  witty,  yet  not  impossibly  keen  and  nitty. 
Hx  i^ut  criiir,  Grimm,  who  should  be  and  is  not  largely  read,  ccn- 
wnd  wry  ju«ly  Fonti'ncllc  for  his  almost  insane  passion  for  cpigra:n. 
The  limple,  tlie  natural,  the  sublime  appealed  in  vain  to  him.  In 
fnrfihing  that  was  said  or  written  he  sought  only  the  epigram. 
^'holly  insensible  to  any  oilier  form  of  beauty,  cverj-thitis  that  did 
DM  finish  epigrammatic  ally  did  not  exist  for  hin).  There  are  writers 
of  [^ys  who  h:ive  inherited  Fontenclle's  weakness,  but  Mr.  Canon 
'<  QCil  of  their  number.  He  is  ef  igrammatic  where  epigram  is 
a^pi.bui  he  does  not  labour  to  be  epigrammatic.  People  do  not 
Klbiiualiy  talk  in  real  Ulc  s;|uilc  as  wittily  as  Mr.  Carton  makei  hi<t 
ptople  talk ;  but,  if  tlicy  did,  conversation  would  only  become  more 
ult :  it  wuuld  not  weary  as  the  professional  cpigr.nnmalUt  wearies. 

Mr.  Carton  was  fonunatc  in  his  players.     It  might  be  justly  said 

Hal  all  the  pans  were  well  played,  and  that  applause  might  be 

libtnlly  accorded  to  every  name  on  the  play-bill.     But  the  two  most 

■tnponini  parts  were  aUo  the  parts  that  were  the  most  conspicuously 

wH  interpreted.     Miss  Marion  Terry  gave  a  Uving  grace  to  Ubnche 

^*Drih,  which  m;idc  it  [lerfcclly  possible  to  undersUnd  how  much 

Vcomin  from  the  Himalayas  was  wisely  willing  to  endure  in  the 

"pc  of  winning  so  sweet  a  woman  at  the  last.     The  way  in  which 

'« ftnukal  f.imily  pride  gradually  dissolved  In  the  embic  of  un- 

"IWi  !otc  was  presented  with  cxcjuiHte  truth,  with  exquisite  touches 

^  pia  and  posuon,   with    exiiuisite  womanliness.      As  for   Mr. 

^'^modcr,  in  the  cousin  from  the  Himalayas,  he  has  done  his  finest 

'•Iw  far.     In  some  respects,  if  not  in  all  respects,  Mr,  Owen  is  the 

«  difficult  part  that  Mr.  Alexander  has  yet  essayed.     A  shade  less 

uih  to  life,  of  equilibrium,  and  Mr,  Owen  might  have  seemed  a 

Uci,  even  a  prig.     In  Mr.  Alexander's  hands  he  never  for  a 

°cni  teems   to  be  either.     He   seems  and   is   the  humorous, 

|"M»utablc,  chiralroHs,  and  courageous  gentleman  that  Mr.  ('arton 

*ndcd  him  to  be.    The  result  is  quite  a  triumph  for  the  actor. 

■'  IXCOCXITA." 

[T  his  of  tale  become  a  fashion,  when  a  musical  pjcrc  h.i*  run  a 

uitain  course,  to  remould  it  largely  and  woo  the  suffrages  of 

we  public  for  a  second  edition.     'J'his  has  been  done,  and  wwii\^ 
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done.  Willi  ihe  btet  comic  opera  ,it  the  l,yric  Theatre  "  Incocniti 
in  ii*  firel  font!  had  many  faulu  of  conwruciion.  These  have  n( 
Iwcn  in  a  great  degree  remediod.  to  ihc  advantage  of  the  stoi 
though  it  has  not  been  fojiid  possible  to  get  over  the  original  del) 
of  ihc  1)(H)V,  the  last  aci,  which  hai  no  cohesion  with  its  predccesjo 
and  which  initoduces,  too  Lite,  new  figures  and  a  new  sphere  of  ever 
Hal  the  moM  imjmtiani  change  in  "  Incognita  "  is  a  change  of  c« 
Mi»s  Jcnourc,  who  in  the  charaaer  of  the  waiiing-maid,  J06C&,  fa 
a  pnii  far  too  small  tor  her  abilily.  now  plays  the  principal  pan  of  1 
Princess  Micada,  and  plays  it  very  well.  Miss  Jenouro's  acting  I 
in  it  the  true  nuahiy  of  comedy,  and  tn  adapting  it  to  the  conditit 
of  comic  oiwra  it  remains  refined,  while  it  aniuses.  There  is  an  c 
meni  in  acting,  an  almost  indefinable  elcmcm.  which  corrcBponds 
wit  in  conventation,  and  that  element  in  Miss  Jenoiirc's  actins  m 
il  (is  chief  charm,  Miss  Jenoure  dances  a  bolero  gtacefully,  will 
ioulhern  enjoyment  of  its  motion,  and  sings  the  music  well  arid  syi 
pktheltcally. 

Mr.  1U.F.SI10IIM  Tree  oh  Acting..  ^| 

IT  is  one  of  Mr.  Bocrbohm  Tree'*  great  merits   that  he   i^ 
enthiisinst.      His  cnihnsiasm  docs  not  always  lead  him  in  tl 
right  direction  ;  it  has  caused  him  now  and  again  10  admire  thin 
Ihil  were  lillle  deserving  of  admiration  ;  it  has  caused  him  occasio 
ally  to  fight  against  the  light.     Uut  without  enthusiasm  no  artist 
woik  was  e%'cr  well  done  ;  and  Mr.  Tree  is  an  artist  to  whom  his  a 
—the  actors  art— owes  much.     It  may  owe  him   more    for   iJi 
recent  utterances  which  his  enthusiasm  for  his  art  has  prompted.    1 
Society  of  British  Dramatic  .\rt  is  in  course  of  formation,  and  Mi 
'rrec  has  lAlcen  it  in  a  measure  under  his  protection  ;  and  has  beo 
telling  it  a  number  of  truths,  and  giving  it  a  quantity  of  very  excellen 
advice.     "My  idea."  said  Mr.  Tree,  "is  that  an  important  departracn! 
oFthis  Society  might  bca  school— shall  I  call  it  a  conservatoire.*-!' 
which  the  young  actor  and  the  young  actress  could  acquire  those  im 
plcinenis  of  thtir  art,  the  want  of  which  the  playgoers  of  lO^J 
cannot  but  someiimcs  deplore  in  w.itching  the  performances: prcseBK* 
in  our  ihcaues.     I  mean  a  suhool  of  fencing,  dancing,  and  elocu^ 
As  for  acting,  that  is  an  affair  of  the  imagination  and  cannot  be  taugM 
but  if  il  cannot  be  taught  il  can  be  practised.    It  would  be  a  fallacy 
1  tliink.  to  maintain  that  acting  is  so  precise  a  science  as  arc  the  3f!' 
of  music  and   paintinj;.     Wnncsi   the  fact  that  most  children  <" 
n.ilural  actors,  and  often  astonish  one  with  the  appropriatenes  * 
their  ficstures,  the  genius  of  their  exuberance.    They  arc,  in  fact,  u" 
ti3sam-:\kd   by   !ieltconstiOMaxus.a.    VCc  stall  from  the  gaidco  * 
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'diih  confidence,  and  have  to  p.isi  ihrouKli  the  desert  of  itelf- 

ouisciouincss,  before  we  enier|;e  into  tlie  promised  bnd  of  ariittic 

iMturitjr.    Noirada)*;  lher«  is  |>raclically  no  recruiting  ground  Tor  the 

young  actor,  save  that  provided  by  amateur  clubs-  and  of  these  the 

full  -  ncijged  actor  cannot  avail  himself.     The  system  of  long  runs 

w hie b  prevails  in  out  theatres  renders  it  out  of  the<4ucttion  thst 

young  actors  and  actresses  can  obtain,  in  the  theatres  to  which  they 

arc  attached,  that  practice  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  their  artistic 

dcvelopaienL     Such  perrormancrs  as  the  projectors  of  the  present 

nchctnehavc  in  rieur  would,  of  course,  afford  those  opportunities  of 

nhich  the  rising  generation  stands  sorely  in  need — those  opportunities 

which  ia  fotmer  days  were  afforded  by  stock  lompanies  throughout 

the  kinjdonv     But  to  return  to  the  question  of  a  conscrvatoitc,  or 

tenutic  xcademy.     KfTorts  have  )>een  made  before  now  to  establish 

I     Mch  in  institution  ;   those  elToru,  however,  have  hitherto  not  been 

HKCtsiruL     But  many  things  arc  possible  to-day  whtnh  were  not 

ptiKitile  ten  yetJsago.  I  am  confident  that  there  is  a  lar^e  contingent 

I     of  pung  actors  and  young  actresses  who  would  avail  themselves  of 

I      tht  Qpjtoitunity  of  actjuirin^',  as  it  were,  the  tools  of  iheir  craft,  if  they 

L     wUd  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  rata    There  are,  of  course,  many 

r    KKbers  of  elocution  ;  there  are  many  fencing  niaxler^ ;    ther<-  are 

"ambetlets  dancing  academies ;  but  it  would  be  a  considerable  boon 

'f »  ncognised  Khool,  at  which  the  various  leadiablc  branches  of 

■tMiirical  art  were  taught,  ct>uld  be  cstabtivhed.      i'roin  the  ranks  of 

Iht  itudenls  of  the  Society  would  be  drafted  the  socictaites.     These 

"lilt  well  be  required  to  pass  a  certain  examination  of  competence  ; 

Ihui  excluding  from  the  stage  those  who  possessed  no  aptitude  for 

"It  oiltng,     Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  inseparable  from  all 

''Kltmic  institutions,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Com^dte  l''ran<;aisc 

^loihis  day  upheld  its  dignity,  and  preserved  its  hold  upon  the 

fMic  mind.    The  English  people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  care  less  than 

'*'f>eit  French  brethren  for  the  sanctity — or  shall  I  say  the  utility? — of 

''*<liiion.     This  ftcedom  from  the  trammels  of  convention  has  not 

^y  the  advantage  of  inducing  greater  originality,  but  is  more  in 

^■laioiuncc  with  our  national  spirit ;  but  there  is  another  side.     The 

")  bi  passed,  it  is  true,  for  glorifying  the  French  stage  at  the  ex- 

Ptnie  of  tlie  English  ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  an  artist  to  esprcss  an 

"pinion,!  venturctothinkih.it  the  average  of  English  actingto-day 

"Euten  an  infmitely  higher  water-mark  than  does  the  avemge  of 

''wdi  acting." 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  an  actor  of  Mr.  Tree's  rank  stand- 
'^  up  for  oar  practtce  of  his  an  in  ibis  manner.    It  has  bcct^  \oo 
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of  t^  TUtoc  Fno^ 
I  cui  bofll 

!^ 

as  in  Aag  and  its  rvat^^ 
And  bdic  exempt  fnxa^ 
feMpvobaUy  drxw 
dan  ibc ! 

la  the  axme  of  daw  a  scbool  or  acadoj 
■och  as  bai  been  famud  at,  ibi^  be  an  iaeMioublc  ind  fadj 
boon,  not  oalf  to  dw  yiufciniaii  wUdt  we  fellow,  but  to  the  ui 
X  target  Sodi  aa  inwitntioR  wooU  cettaialjr  tend  to  conta  n^ 
jronng  tbcse  Eauhs  of  nyle  and  those  manncmms  of  person  «(i| 
afc  apt  to  grow  on  tn  if  ctKhccked.  *  This,'  as  an  eminent  ai| 
tOBStkcd.  in  coodcmning  a  pcrforauncc  of  the  tadividua]  who  il 
■ddtcsKS  you,  'is  no  way  to  bcfaat«.'  A  disdnguUbed  comedl 
recently  dccUrcd  that  ever>-  eminent  actor  must  hare  mannetiol 
Such  a  renuxkabic  la\Ucy  might,  if  ukcn  seriously,  lead  to  H 
ntuhieroos  results.  I  will  go  so  far  as  lo  say  ihai  exactly  the  ttvO 
of  this  doctrine  is  true.  Wc  look  in  vain  for  manoerismE  (at  i 
ting'jithed  from  individuality)  in  the  great  works  which  hare  ba 
l>e<iueathed  to  the  world.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  greall 
aniiti,  from  Shakespeare  downH-ards,  haw  been  distinguished  by 
individtulity  which  is  unrecognisable  in  the  dtaiactcrs  they  li| 
l>finraycd,  whether  on  canvas,  on  paper,  or  on  the  stage.  Cri 
actort  have  succeeded,  not  in  virtue  of,  but  in  spite  o(  tb 
mannerisms.  If  we  accepted  the  distingvishcd  comedian's  dictij 
ai  (rue,  it  might  be  argued  wuh  equal  Ruth  that,  because  CiomH 
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d  a  wart  on  his  no$c,  every  great  statesman  sliould  'cultiv-aie  n 

tinrk  ibi  nasal  eccentricity.     Let  us  remember  it  was  the  man,  not 

th^    nrt,  that  ms  gieat — it  was  the  personality,  not  the  piin))le.     I 

ha.'«r«  heard  it  ai^rucd  t)iat  the  young  actor  and  the  yuung  actress  of 

to-  clay  will  be  entirely  indilTerent  to  any  combination  which  may  be 

(ovmed  for  the  jwrpose  of  giving  increased  opportunities  for  the 

cxcKise  of  their  art ;  I  have  been  told   that  thty  will  ignore  all 

a!(p«<is  but  the  commercial.     I  am  »o  sanguine  a$  to  hope  th.nl  this 

anotlier  fallacy  ;  and  I  believe  that  any  scheme  which  is  fonnu- 

ted  wrlh  camcxtneis,  and  conducted  with  tact  and  a  practical  sense, 

^I  not  be  looked  upon  askance  by  those  who^e  supixirt  is  most 

■«ih  laving." 

I  hive  m)-»elf  no  data  upon  which  to  form  any  anticipations  as 
•*  the  woik  that  the  Society  of  British  I  )r2niatic  An  may  accomplish 
'^'hc  indueiKC  that  it  may  exerl.     Ifut  I  am  convinced— indeed, 
*«  Conviction  is  forced  upon  any  observer — that  aciins  in  England 
■  Waking  great  progress;  and  not  merely  acting  alone,  but  every- 
thing connected  with  the  art  of  acting.     We  liave  every  reason  to  be 
f^ud  of  the  progress  we  have  made ;  every  reason  to  be  hoiieful 
"^  the  iJtogress  yet  to  be  made.  justin  hu»ti.v  mccarthy. 

'^  EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 
yiGNETTESr 

Here,  as  we  read,  the  present  is  forgot. 

And  all  the  sorrows  of  our  later  lot : 
Back  ttc  are  home,  a  hundred  year*  or  so, 
To  times  of  "  link  and  liisire,"  belle  and  beau. 

Of  "  i«int  and  patch,"  of  "  [iroud  alcove  "  and  grot. 

And  soon  to  Oough  Square — still  a  sacred  spot— 

We  guide  our  step«  ;  or  "  the  great  earthen  pot," 

ITiai  Selwyn  gave,  to  us  doth  Walpolc  show — 

Here,  as  wc  read. 

Or  "  Trior's  Kilty  "  charmcth  us,  I  wot ; 
Or  mourn  we  Hogarth's  Sigismundan  blot ; 

With  Hanway  on  an  "  Eight  Days'  Journey"  go  ; 

"  In  Cow|wi's  Arbour "  find  repose  ;  or  know 
H'itli  Steele  the  strictures  of  the  nuptial  knot — 

Here,  as  we  read. 


THOMAS  HUTCHItiSO^. 


To  Ihe  general  reader  Fuller  ix  chieHy  knov^'n  by  ilic  qu&iol 
e[)iwph  designed  for  him,  "Here  lies  Fuller's  cartli,"  ud 
by  A  more  than  apocryphal  itor)-,  that  1  do  not  very  well  recall,  of 
some  ecclesiastic  with  the  name  of  s  bird,  say  Kook,  beinj;  aiked  bji 
Fuller  what  was  the  dilTcrenre  between  a  rook  and  an  owl,  »nd 
answciirg :  "  An  owl  is  fuller  in  Ihe  head,  fuller  in  ihc  body,  and 
Fuller  all  over."  Tliose  men  intimate  with  Jacobean  and  CardiniaBl 
times  know  Fuller  as  the  greatest  and  most  original  humorist  of  I 
times  ;  a  man  who,  wriiiiij^  |)iinci|)ally  in  prose,  uutdtd  poets  sucb 
as  Donne  in  (juamtness  and  llcrrick  in  conceits.  Twoorthrcc< 
Fuller's  works  h.ive  supplied  such  familiar  illustrations  as  a  ncgi4] 
being  "The  image  of  Cud  cut  in  ebony,"  or  the  advice  conccmiof] 
anger:  "Be  not  mortally  angry  with  any  for  a  \-enial  fault.  H* ' 
will  make  a  strange  combusiinn  in  the  state  uf  his  soul,  who  at  tlx 
landing  of  every  cock-boat  sets  the  beacons  on  fire.  To  be  angry  for] 
every  toy  debases  the  worth  of  thy  anger:  for  he  who  will  bean 
for  anything  will  be  angry  for  nothing."  Fullct'.s  more  ainljitioi 
works,  his  "Worthies"  and  his  "Church  History,"  arc  meanwhile 
known  to  comparatively  few.  So  long  arc  they,  moreover,  thii  m 
rummage  among  them  for  the  innumerable  gems  they  contain  »* 
only  possible  to  one  with  inexhaustible  leisure.  Very  welcome  it  tV»e 
book  now  before  mc,  edited  by  Dr.  Augustus  Jcssopp,  a  wcil-knov^'* 
scholar,  issued  at  Oxford  from  the  Clarendon  I're-ss,  and  cntiilff*'' 
"  Wise  Wolds  and  Quaint  Counsels  of  Thomas  Fuller." 


Fliller's  Gossip. 


J 


IN  his  descriptions  of  characters,  those  even  of  the  grav" 
personoges,  archbishops  and  cardinals.  Fuller  is  Always  waggish- 
Speaking  thus  of  William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  h* 
writes :  "  It  may  be  said,  that  England  then  had  ten  Archbishops,  v 
a  figurt  and dpheramviml  lo  so  many."  He  rises  to  genuine  eloqucOC* 
in  telling  how,  by  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  bones  o* 
WicJtIilTc  were  by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lnicoln,  his  "  SuoiW« 
Co/niiij«;,iry,  Official,   ChauccWoT,  Vtod.Qi^  Doctors,"  and  %^nvH* 
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disentombcti,  bumi  into  ashes,  and  cast  into  Lhc  Swift.  Of  this  he 
says  :  "  Thus  this  brook  hath  conveyed  his  ashes  into  the  Severn, 
Sewra  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean.  And  thus 
the  ashes  of  Wickliffc  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine  which  now  is 
dispencd  all  ihe  woild  o*-cr."  Under  the  heading  "  Faults"  he  sup- 
plies a  capital  story.  *•  When  n  gentleman  was  told  that  he  would  be 
much  ashamed  if  all  his  f^iulcs  were  wiitlcn  on  his  forehead,  he  (in 
my  mind)  modestly  and  worthily  replied  that  he  should  be  right  glad 
that  his  face  could  hold  them  all !"  One  more  admirable  narrative, 
historically  inttruclive,  shall  dose  my  quotations.  "  Once  King  James 
in  an  afternoon  was  praising  the  plcniifiil  provision  of  England, 
especially  for  Heshand  fowl,  adding,  ilic  like  was  not  10  be  had  in  all 
Spain  what  our  country  here  did  afford,  'Vea,  but  my  master,' 
quoth  Gundcmar,  then  present,  "hath  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Eas',  and  West  Indies.'  '  And  I,  by  my  soul,'  said  the  king, '  have 
much  ado  to  keep  my  men  from  uking  it  away  from  him."  To 
»hich  the  don's  Spanish  gravity  returned  silence." 


WaLLIKU   AuVK   in    FOtlNDATtOKS. 


Hl  re  eII  our  famous  ghost  stories  myths  ?  I  am  not  now  asking 
"Tx  concerning  the  possibility  of  supernatural  manifestations,  nor 
'  Joaay  way  trespassing  on  the  province  of  the  Society  for  the  Cro- 
•fcution  of  I»sychical  Research.  I  am  only  inquiring,  in  a  condition 
'^Curiosity  not  unmixed  with  dismay,  whether  the  origin  of  all  our 
t'losts,  white  bdics,  and  the  like,  is  wholly  different  from  what  has 
^Cn  supposed.  No  more  ingenious  or  indefatigable  antlcjuary  is 
'''ere  than  the  Rcr.  S.  Baring-Gould,  In  his  recently-published 
•Cry  interesting  and  cpjally  suggestive  volume,  "  Curious  Sur\-ivals ; 
■"nic  Chapters  inthe  Histor)-  of  Man," '  he  seems  inclined  to  class 

^b  SluLlidiii.  unbii!  ghoiit 

^  Thai  bmkt  hl<  magic  chain*  al  cuTreW'timc 

**»ht!)c  kirk-grimt.    Does  my  reader  know  what  is  a  kirk-grim  ?    In 

o^d  times  a  terrible  sii|Kr9>tition,  which  still  lingers,  prevailed  that  the 

**^li  of  no  public  building  would  last  firm  unless  some  live  animal 

**»i  tmned  under  the  foundation.     Not  seldom,  if  stories  are  to  be 

"Clievtd,  the  live  animal  was  a  child— occasionally  it  was  a  woman. 

"^fcgrinij  are  the  goblin  apparitioatofthe  creaiuies  that  were  buried 

''■''dcTTicath    the    foundation-stones   of    the   churches.      To  show 

■^o*  this  de;{r3ded  and  horrible  practice  took  its  rise  in   ancient 

'"cms  o(  taaificc  I  must  refer  my  reader  to  the  book,  the  ^leiuaal 

'  iitfhatn  A  Co. 


{ 


islodgc,  wringing  from  it  in  so  doing  the  avowal  thai 

sen  assigned  it  by  ihc  l-'r.iu  in  quL-stion.     An  action 

ihis  was  not  lo  be  hidden  ;  ihc  father  told  of  his 

lich  tlic  district  tang,  and  Frna  Hcrz  found  herself 

neighbours  as  a  witch.     Some  sense  of  importance 

by  those  poor  creatures  in  whom  lualignityof  nature 

heir  neighbours  foster  the  delusion  thai  they  are  the 

EiboUc  powers.     In  Ihis  case,  however,  a  wmnan  inno- 

lest  gifts,  and  sensible  only  of  the  inconveniences  of 

i  as  their  pouesior,   resented  the   iinpuuiiion  and 

COD  against  her  aecuser,  the  soinewhat  commonplace 

It  of  the  trial  being  that  the  priest —who  arrogated 

bility  to  cast  out  unclean  or  violent  spiriis— found 

,  by  way  of  amends,  to  pay  the  not  very  extravagant 

or  shillings.     I  will  hope  that  the  uoul  of  Frau 

by  thisaward,  and  that  her  character  was  vindicated 

hci  neighbours. 

BOUEItN    EcCI,£SIAt«TICAl.   PRtTeN£IO\& 

however,  strikes  us  most  in  this  somewhat  trivial  alTair, 
c  extent  of  darkness  and  superstition  it  reveals  in  a 
:h  the  sway  of  one  form  of  Christianity  is  paramount. 
in  maintained  the  validity  of  his  claim  to  have  worked 
.asserted  thai  the  obnoxious  spirit  was  only  expelled 
fie.  Here  we  have  the  Ingoldsby  Ballads  forgoiten, 
hJch  it  was  stipposed  had  long  been  foregone,  once 


|»d  out  on  the  roof.    The  seme'w^^^^PfiiF'viewifai" 
!  tetneiubered.    \Vhat  wonder  that,  w^^^^pofound  sense 
Kiutiful  in  nature,  our  I'lofessor  should  forgei  t)ic  flight  of 
as  contemplation  of  it  I 

long  his  oblivion  tnit;ht  Iiave  bsted  it  is  ditTicuU  to  say,  had 
tya  chancvd  on  fen:iiti  nioving  objects  far  below,  on  the 
i    A  familiar  pink  mushroom  bobbed  in  nnd  out  amongst 

Kvcns !    It  was  ihc  English  ijcoplc  !    They  were  almost  at 

of  the  hill!" 

tc  stumbled  hastily  down  the  worn  bicim  of  the  corkscrew 

Ibc  wondered  that  he  did  not  hear  the  cracked  voice  of  the 

j  calling  (o  him  ;  he  felt  that  he  deserved  a  reprimand  for 

bef  wailing. 

reason  of  the  silence  was  explained  when,  on  teaching  the 

fbe  found  that  the  portal  was  shut  against  him.    They  had 

)rgotlcn  htm,  or  taken  it  for  j^rantcd  that  he  had  lel^  the 

ifora  litem,  it  mattered  not  witidi.   He  was  locked  m  t   Now 

lary  person  in  sud]  a  situation  would  have  at  once  begun 

a  row  lo  be  released.  Not  so  I'rofessor  Sonncnschcin.  In 
k  dilemma  the  philosophy  of  his  great  nature  asserted  itself. 

tried  ihc  door  lo  make  iiuite  sure  that  it  was  locked,  and, 
hat  it  ir4s  so,  he  calmly  stroked  hi«  moustache,  a  droll  smile 
iboul  his  featutcE.  His  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  touched. 
A  travels  tai  on  a  still  evening.    A  few  hardy  blows  against 


Ko  voTider  that  such  talmted  ^^^^^B~tfi^r_c]res 
to  wear  spectacle*."  ^^^^ 

tsentljr  he  halted  at  the  doorwaj-  and  gazed  dovm  into  the 
■byss. 

The  witching  lime  of  tiight,"  he  muttered.  "  Thou  must 
y  thy  heart,  CotUicb,  and  descend  to  make  acquaintance  with 
hosts  of  the  castle." 

uiuni;   the  action  to  tlie  word,  he  groped  his  way  down  the 
-Ung  ftuin,  which  seemed  interminable     At  the  foot  black  dark- 
cnvelo[>cd  him,  and  he  wa-i  glad   to  avail   him^e1f  of  a   few 
WcK  to  1ij(ht  htm  along  the  |ia.iKa{jO. 

vulgar  supcntiiious  Tear  can  scarcely  exist  in  a  mind  of  high 
t  culture,  nor  could  his  imagination  admit  of  the  supernatural, 
XOfeTSor  wandered  from  rofim  to  room;  imprKtsed,  it  is  true,  jct 
and  composed  in  spirit.    The  effect  of  the  half- revelations  in- 
3  by  the  moonbeams  falling  through  the  window-holes  was  weird 
m  extreme,     fie  made  mental  notes  of  what  he  saw,  for  the 
c  hour  and  the  tense  of  isolation  made  his  mind  receptive  and 
ic 

iij'iilcnty  a  fantastic  winged  creature  flitted  across  the  glimpses 
»  -  "I'^n,  his  cool  judgment  pronounced  it  a  bat ;  if  unearthly 
stillness,  he  told  himself  that  they  proceeded 

him  with  admiraiiou.    The 
-holes  stirred  the  banners 
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fhoes,  >ecme<]  to  fill  the  old  ptnce  with  «3i-es  of  sound  that  miled 
nd  moaned  tike  legions  of  loKt  isouls. 

Instinctive!)'  he  crouched  down  nnd  put  up  his  aims,  under  the 
impression  that  something  u-as  about  lo  tumble  on  his  head.    How* 
fever,  the  noise  ceasing,  and  finding  himsclT  uiihurt,  he  sat  up  and 
looked  about  him. 

Professor  Sonnenschein,  as  wc  have  staled,  had  no  belief  in  ibe 
supernatural,  hut  how  was  lie  lo  account  for  what  he  saw  ?  He  had 
lieard  of  optical  delusions— was  he  the  victim  of  one? 

1  fe  strained  his  eyes  and  sUred  with  all  his  might.  Yes,  it  was 
there,  and  he  was  in  perfect  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 

A  female  figure  was  gliding  noiselessly  along  llic  far  end  of  the  ball. 
She  held  a  lamp  aloft  in  her  hand  ;  its  rays  illuminated  her  features, 
they  were  transccndcnily  lovely.  Her  large  and  lustrous  eyes  tnovcd 
awfully  from  side  to  side  as  she  advanced.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
long  white  robe  that  swept  the  ground  behind  her.  Hd  thick  flaxen 
braids  hung  down  from  her  shapely  head  to  her  waist.  "  She  »s  the 
personification  of  Faust's  Grctchcn,"  thought  Sonncnscliein,  begin- 
ning to  glow  with  admiration.  The  lighted  cigar  th.it  he  had  held 
between  his  Sngen  smouldered  forgotten  at  his  feet  on  the  floor. 

All  at  once  she  Mopped  shorl,  arx]  her  face  seemed  to  attsume 
an  expression  of  aslonishmenl  which  was  wonderfully  human.     She: 
aniffcd  the  air. 

"Tabar  1 "  she  murmured  in  German,  "  I  could  be  sworn.  Hon 
very  odd !  " 

After  gaiing  about  her  for  a  fc*'  momenis,  yet,  ghost  like,  seeing 
not  the  mortal  that  aouched  in  the  chimney,  she  turned  and  entered  - 
the  passage  that  led  to  other  of  the  apartments,  placed  the  lamp  o-  • 
the  ground  and  retraced  her  airy  steps  back  lo  the  moon-lit  halL 

Rcmark.tble  it  was  that,  although  this  was  the  Professor's  fir^s- 
acrtuaintance  with  a  ghost,  he  was  not  in  the  least  degree  appalle* 
His  only  anxiety  was  that  he  might  not,  by  inadvertent  cough  or  sne 
scare  it  away.  He  remained  motionk-s)i,and  scarcely  daring  to  brcatl' 

She  had  gone  over  to  one  of  the  windows,  where  she  leani^ 
looking  so  fair,  so  sweet,  so  spiritual,  that  had  she  unfolded  a  \* 
of  silvery  wings  and  flown  away  he  would  hare  griet'ed  but  scare 
have  wondered. 

Now  she  heaved  a  gentle  sigh,  ah !  such  a  human  sigh,  that 
nenschein  had  almost  forgotten  himself  and  sighed  too  in  i 
sympathy.     .M  length  she  moved  away,  re-entered  the  passage 
took  up  the  lamp,  then,  gradually  receding,  was  lost  to  bis  Bi|^l, 


■  *i 
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A  Charming  GhoiL 

The  next  moment  he  hnd  left  his  hiding.plxce  and  was  (blloving 
Iter,  Whilst  he  groped  hiit  nay  in  the  dark  his  heart  beat  lu  tumul- 
inouil}-  ftB  that  of  the  most  ardeni  lover  hastening  to  the  presence 
of  his  mistreiB.  At  a  bend  in  the  passage  he  perceived  it  slream 
«Mtght  proceeding  from  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  aparlments.  He 
stole  up  to  it,  and  cautiously  advanced  an  eye. 

She  was  there.     With  her  Ixicic  towards  him  ^ic  w.is  bending 
oner  sonu'thii^  in  her  hand;  the  lamp  stood  beside  her  on  the  stone 
rabk. 

What  was  she  so  intent  on?    Could  it  be  the  likeness  of  some 

^/-tc3st)y  lover?    What  a  paragon  must  he  have  been  to  have  won 

tl-B»s  heart  of  this  citquisitc  Rower  of  maidenhood.     Incredible  as  it 

=%y   seem,    the  Professor   cxpciicnced   a   pang   of  jealou&y,   his 

iotity  waxing  so  great  that  it  got  tlie  better  of  his  di.scietion. 

!  deliberately  crept  up  behind  and  peeped  over  her  shoulder. 

With  an  absurd  feeling  of  relief  he  discoi'crcd  ihal  it  was  an 

note-bouk  that  site  held,  in  which  she  was  diligently  wriiing 

■^^^  *  *!  t  pencil. 

_  His  curio^ty  was  not  yei  salisricd— he  must  learn  what  she  was 
^^'••'ng;  and  eagcily  leaning  forward  lo  n-ad,  his  long  beard  acci- 
**«^>-»taIly  swept  her  neck. 

,       She  gave  a  violent  slari.  which  brought  her  head  into  cimtact 

*  "^  hh.  To  be  a  ghost's  head  it  was  a  hard  one,  and  Ihc  water 
^^*'^e((  to  his  cyea  fruni  the  blow.  Tlie  book  fell  from  her  fingers. 
>^  ^  turned  and  saw  him.  A  cry  that  was  strangely  human  escajied 
j^*"  lip«,  and  lier  dilated  eyes  remained  fixed,  as  though  m  awful 
^^^^*  Ifttion,  on  the  intruder. 

-_      -Aghast  at  Ihe  consequences  of  his  temerity,  Sonncnschcin  re- 
v^^^'od  to  the  doorway.     He  vainly  strove  to  form  word^  ofapologj-, 

*  V'is  tongue  refused  utterance;  he  could  only  bow  repeatedly, 


r 

I 


»<-, 


"^oriipanying  each  inclination  with  gesticulations  intended  to  con- 
^^   t>ic  abject  state  of  hh  feelings, 

1"o  fais  dismay  he  saw  the  beautiful  eyes  set  like  two  stars ;  the 
^^*11  Kinds  clu-  hcd  the  air  a<  though  seeking  support,  and  had  he 
,  *^^  rtultctl  forward  and  caught  her  -.he  would  have  fallen  on  the 
^"'^  stone. 

A»ti(  dilemma  '     What  was  he  to  do  ?    He  held  the  body  — nh  t 

^  miilike  about  it,  a  real,  natuml  body — and  gn^td  wildly  into  the 

^'^  tuic.    There  nas  no  water,  no  restorative,  no  ^svistiincc  to  be 

^^     He  lowaed  his  burden  to  the  ground,  and  fell  to  chafing  the 


i 
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rrc«cnlljr  she  Mtrred.  The  fringed  c)'eli(l9  parted,  and  her  eye* 
icstcd  vaguely  on  the  Iwarded  face  close  to  her  inrn. 

Sonncnschein's  was  s.  countcnjincc  calnilatcd  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  most  timid  of  her  sex.     In  lis  gentlenesn  and  strength 
it  encourai^cd  the  weak  to  seek  proterlion  of  iti  on-ner,  and  now 
it  was  eloquent  nith  icndcicst  soljcltudc.     As,  half  unconscious,  she 
into  it,  she  gathered  counge,  but  soon  the  sii^larity  of  her 
^lataation  seemed  to  dawn  on  her.     She  moved  uneasily. 

"  Do  you  fee!  better,  madam  ?  "  he  faltered. 

"  Bcncr  ?    What— what  is  the  matter  ?    \Vherc  ami?" 

She  raised  herself  to  a  silling  posture,  and  looked  about  her  in 
bewilderment. 

■'  In  the  ca.'itle,  my  lady — Rheincck." 

"  But— but  who  arc  you  ?  "  she  stammered. 

"My  name,  madam,  is  Sonncnschdn— Professor  Sonnenschein. 
A  most  unhappy  man — wrctrh^to  have  been  the  cause  of  distress 
to  you.  I — i  find  myself  unable  tu  convey  to  you  in  words  tny 
remorse." 

"  But  1  do  not  understand,"  she  interrupted.  *'  How  do  you 
come  to  be  here?" 

"An  unlucky  accident— locked  in,  madam — Inst  evening." 

"Oh-h  1 "  Her  puiiled  brain  seemed  to  dear,  a  cloud  of  per- 
picxity  to  leave  her  brow. 

**  Bui  why  you  did  not  knock.  I  cannot  conceive,"  she  resumed. 
"  Had  you  knocked  at  our  door  we  would  have  let  you  througti 
our  dwelling.  You  have  martyrised  yourself  unnecessarily,  Herr 
Profrtsor." 

And  now  she  grasped  tlie  t-dge  of  the  table  to  pull  herself  to  her 
feet,  but  Siiniienschein  s|irang  forivard  to  her  aid.  With  a  boldness 
nnd  an  agility  which  surpri.sed  himself  he  raised  her  in  his  arms. 

"Are  you  sure,  my  dear  lady,  that  you  are  able  to  stand  ftlone?" 
he  inquired,  still  redlining  his  hold  of  her,  yet  in  a  manner  so  deli- 
cate and  reverential  that  the  veriest  prude  could  not  have  been 
offended. 

"  I  am  somewhat  diitzy,"  she  murmured,  closing  her  eyes,  and  in 
a  moment  her  flaxen  head  leaned  on  his  brcasl. 

All.  how  his  heart  bounded  !  He  feared  that  its  wild  throbbings 
might  alarm  her. 

Already  she  withdrew  herself.     Her  eyes  sought  his,  and  a  pair  of 
the  most  bewitching  dimples  began  to  show  in  her  fair  checks.     Her 
ssvcct  lips  parted,  displaying  a  row  of  pearly  teeth,  and  all  ai  once  she 
broke  into  n  silvery  laugh. 


FTier  dtmptcs  sttll  plaj'ing  at  hide  and  seek. 

|b5  that  you  are  ihc  Ealciitcd  bdy  who  icsides  in  the  left 

IB  caslle,"  be  replied  ;  "but  how  you  entered  the  haU  1  can- 


£ 


n  broom-stick,  I  asstiTC  you  I"  Khe  cried  gleeruUy.  "And 
IRinc  like  any  other  mortal.     Do  you  know  it  ?  " 
\t  not  the  happiness,  dear  lady." 
Cretchcn  von  Morgcnstcm." 

bhcn,  after  all ! "  exclaimed  Sonncnschein,  forgetlipg  him- 
surprise  and  dclighL  The  next  moment  he  was  covered 
pion,  for  a  deep  blush  suffused  her  face, 
busand  pardons,  madam  !  "  he  implored.  "Think  not,  I 
dut  1  could  presume  to  address  you  by  that  familiar  name. 
IP  my  lips  inroluntarily,  because,  when  first  I  saw  you,  I  was 
jof  the  Crctchcn  in  Goethe's  '  I'aust.'  You  seemed  the 
int  of  tlie  poet's  dirine  conception.     Will   you  forgive 

Ibc  was  speaking,  her  looks  sought  the  ground  in  shy  em- 
tat,  which,  however,  were  entirely  free  from  displexsurc. 
pd.  "  1  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  responded  "  It  is 
am  a  blonde  that  you  thought  me  like  Grctchen.  ItcstdcSi 
p  vety  common  name." 

of  all  names  the  sweetest,"  insisted  the  Professor,  wiih  so 
■nth  thai  she  was  fain  to  laugh  again,  and  licr  white  teetb 
)r  under  bp.    Presently  she  exclaimed  : 
1  a  b*d  hostess.    You,  poor  phsoner,  have  had  no  supper, 
m  put  mid>>^i>    Cmi^  Hcrr  Professor,  and  I  wiU  tM 
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"Tanic  Hildegard  will  open  her  eyes  when  she  sees  yoa,  *  obscmd 
GTCtchen  as  ihcy  traversed  the  hnlL 

"  Ah  !  jrou  have  an  aunt  vfho  lives  wjlh  you  ?  " 

"  My  good  aunt  Hitdejicard  lee«ps  house  foe  me.    I  am  an  oqilian.'' 

At  (his  K.ict  announcement  the  tciidcr-heaned  Piofesstor  inTolao- 
tarily  ])retK(t  the  liiile  hand  to  his  lide.  He  echoed  liis  companio&'i 
sigh,  yet  it  gave  him  satisfaction  to  learn  that  site  wan  ftlone  in  th« 
world. 

Kow  she  left  his  side,  and,  going  over  to  the  vrest  wall,  she  ninl  ij 
a  piece  of  tapestry,  discovering  a  low  postern. 

"  Vou  did  not  know  of  this  door  ? "  she  asked  smiling. 

"  No ;  it  is  a  fturprisc  to  mc,  dear  lady,*  he  replied. 

When  she  had  taken  him  through,  and  was  turning  the  gia«i|{ 
key,  he  observed : 

"  That  is  the  sound  which  m.ide  me  think  that  the  place 
tumbling  about  me." 

"Vou  got  a  fright?" 

"  I  was  certainly  startled,  and  still  more  so  on  seeing  you.    Had ' 
I  seen  you  enter,  I  might   have   guessed  that  you  were  the 
resident  in  the  castle,  however  much  1  might  have   wondered  i 
behold  a  beautiful  young  lady  in  such  a  place  at  such  an  Iiour." 

She  blushed  losy  red.      "  I  had  a  fancy  to  sec  the  grand 
hall  by  moonlight,"  she  explained.      "Auntie   thinks  me  in 
she  will  scold  when  ihe  finds  out  what  1  have  been  doing." 

Meanwhile  ihcy  hatl  threaded  a  gallery-,  passed  through  a  i 
old  dining-rouin,  and  entered  an  inner   aiarlment.      On  iIk  "« 
hearth   a  wood  fire   slill  smouldered.      The   room    was  furnished 
with  o:ik  of   ancient  nianttfactitre,    the  walls    were    co^'Crcd  uilh 
tapestry. 

"I  will  leave  you  to  replenish  the  fire,"  she  said,  "whilst  I  jto' 
and  fetch  Tantchen.    You  will  find  logs  in  that  basket,"  and  !J>e 
Hilled  away. 

Like  one  in  a  blissful  dream,  SonncnsehcJn  obeyed.  TTie  dry  fod ' 
was  soon  in  a  blaze,  making  the  gigantic  rigure.s  on  the  tape$By 
dance  in  the  darting  flames,     f^ids  were  they,  and  right  merry  owa.] 
He  felt  like  one  of  ihem,  but  already  he  heard  voices  and  a  giriab 
laugh,  which  brought  him  down  from  Olympus  to  a  world  of  cqulf 
delight. 

She  stood  before  him,  and  was  presenting  a  little  old  lady 
mysterious  head'gcar  and  flowered  dressing-gown,  uho  thr*;* 
her  hands  and  exclaimed,  as  she  scanned  the  unexpected  guest : 
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I  beg  most  hiunbly  to  apologise,  madAiu,"  lie  wns  beginning 
bcD  she  cut  him  shorL 

*"  Bless  the  man  !  how  could  you  help  it  ?    It  is  the  Elrangcst 
iBg !    But  why  you  did  not  knock  and  make  them  let  you  out, 
cuinol  understand.     Well,  sit  down,  Herr — Hen— what  was  the 
Bne,Gretchcn?" 
"Herr  ProCessot  Sonncnschcin.  aunlie." 
"Sit  ckiwn,  Herr  Professor,  you  arc  starving  of  hunger,  1  am 

Grelcben,  my  child " 

It  Greichen  was  gODC ;  and  soon,  to  the  Professor's  delight 
confusion,  was  placing  food  and  wine  Itcfore  him  with  her  own 


Soger  to  do  iustke  to  the  fare,  lie  partook  plenlifully  of  both, 
as  lliough  ihc  innocent  "  DrachenBblut "  had  been  nectar,  it 
I  him  to  eloquence.  How  he  talked  !  Even  TanteHildegard 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  while  she  listened. 
At  length  he  recollected  himself,  and  spranR  to  his  feet  with 
'  apologies.  The  bdies  would  have  persuaded  him  t«  Htay  in 
I  ctstle,  but  this  he  declined,  only  begjting  permission  to  pay  his 

.  to  them  on  the  morrow. 
On  uking  Iiiik  I«avtr,  w  gre^it  wn.s  hix  exliilarntion  that  ho  ventured 
l,fi»B  Gretrhen'M  hand  a  fervent  nquec/e,  and  even  lo  carry  it  to 
rtips. 

What  laore  itecd  be  said?    .\  Araw  will  show  how  the  wind 
Not  only  the  next  day,  but  m-iny  Gubscc|uciit  ones  saw  our 
or  mounting  the  private  path  to  the  castle,  bearing  with  him 
of  flowers  ;  until  one  memorable  evening — he  was  due  in 
I  OB  the  morrow — he  ascended  the  familiar  steep  with  empty 
bis  genial  face  clouded  with  anxiety  ;  for  in  hi.s  waistcoat 
i  by  a  shinirig  symbol  that  was  destined  either  to  consummate 
pp«nc«s  or  plunge  him  in  the  depths  of  woe.     A  couple  of 
later,  when  the  Kiting  .'*un  n-a.i  gilding  the  west,  a  pair  of 
might  have  been  seen  lingering  on  a  certain  balcony  of  the 
The  fair  head  of  the  lady  rc:ttcd  confidingly  on  the  broad 
cr  of  the  bearded  man.  whose  arm  cnciidcd  her  waist. 

the  startling  news  has  got  abtoad  that  Sannenschcin  is 
to  become  a  Benedict,  and  that  Ma.  fair  raptor  i.t  endowed 
I  tlie  divine  gift  of  poesy,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  identifying  the 
;  OR  the  balcony. 
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ROUND   THE    TOIVN    fVlTH 
DR.  JOHNSON.' 


WHETHER  London  be  a  pleasant  pUce  to  lire  in.iiol 
shall  tlecidu  for  another.     I.ove  of  London,  or  dislike  i 
London,  is  a  question  of  temperament  and  not  a  matter  ofariiua 
except  amongst  those  dreadful  people  who  dispute  their  way  ihioo 
life.     Many  great  men  would  not  willingly  have  dwelt  elsewhere.  uA 
of  these  the  type,  the  most  famous  instance,  has  long  been  Dr.  ] 
Johnson.    None  of  his  sayings  is  more  quoted,  in  pait  at  leaii,  tbi  i 
that  in  which,  after  forty  years'  rough  experience  of  l^ndon,  k) 
dispelled  Boswell's  doubt  whether  a  man  would  not  lose  his  ;e«!  to ' 
London  if,  instead  of  an  occasional  visit,  he  made  it  his  icudcia ; 
"Why,  sir,"  cried  Johnson,  "you  find  no  man  at  all  imdlcctual  •tel 
is  willing  to  leave  London.    No,  sir ;  when  a  man  is  tired  of  Loodcil 
he  is  tired  of  life,  fur  there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can  oBbrd.  )t ' 
country  genllemnn  should  bring  his  lady  to  visit  Ix>rvdon  aBSocol^| 
he  can,  th.it  they  may  have  agreeable  topic*  of  conversation  vWtj 
they  are  by  themselves."     Dr.  Johnson  certainly  visited  LoedOi 
early,  for  he  was  only  thirty  months  old  when  his  mother,  as  ImcdoU] 
recollect,  brought  him  up  from  Lichfield  to  be  touched  by  QurtB ' 
Anne  for  the  King's  Evil.    When  about  twenty  eight,  Johnson  i 
iiienced  Londoner  for  life. 

Thenceforward  Johnson  might,  indeed,    lodge   ooca^ioaiDf  J 
Greenwich,  or  at  llampstcad,  or  he  might  lisit  the  Tknkil 
Sireaiham,  or  lake  country  holidays  when  his  ]>ension  {lemiitted,  I 
lie  remained  a  Londoner,  an  incurable  Londoner,  and  his 
London  never  left  him.     He  uientally  returned  to  it  as  hv 
beautiful  scenes^     He  compared  his  favourite  Fleet  Street  tu  Tb 
and,  on  the  visit  to  Greenwich  Park,  be  readily  a'ii«nicd  to  i)e 
preference  for  Fleet  Street.    On  his  first  quilting  England, 
was  in  1773,  and  for  the  tour  in  the  Hebrides,  wc  find  JohD 
after  two  months,  declaring  that,  "  by  seeing  1x>ndon  1  have ; 

'  Kcad  at  the  Jobowa  CtuVj,  LqadoOt  OQ  1  jth  Deconber,  1893, 
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h  life  at  the  irortd  can  show."  ^Mkr  BoswcH  tliereupon  rashljr 
bided  Johnson  that  be  ha<]  not  seen  Pel:in,  Johnson  thundered 
"  What  is  Pckin  ?  Ten  thousand  I-ondoners  would  drive  all  ihc 
of  I'ckin;  thcf  would  drive  (heat  like  deer,"  And  when, 
yean  later,  Bocwdl,  melancholy,  and  in  Scotland,  had  to  be 
,  it  was  by  a  tetter  in  which  Johnson  said  that  happiness 
it  be  had  "in  other  places  as  well  as  I^ndon."  Yet  Johnson 
Id  not  "debauch"  Boswcll's  mind,  lie  adds,  "1  do  not  blame 
prdetcncc  of  London  to  other  places,  for  it  is  really  to  be 
if  the  choice  is  free."  And,  in  spile  of  all  temptations, 
remained  a  I«ndoncr.  More  than  once  he  -^u  ofTercd 
Inby  prefctToent  if  he  would  Like  orders  ;  but,  as  he  told  his  old 
nd,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maxwell,  "  he  could  not  leave  the  improved 
iety  of  the  capital."  Mrs.  Thrale  rightly  s.-iid  that  Johnson  would 
Uher  be  sick  in  London  than  well  in  the  countij." 
In  London,  then,  Johnson  would  live.  I'o  London,  in  die  last 
liths  of  bis  life,  he  returned  to  die.  VVho  shall  contend  against 
fa  a  choice  as  this?  Philosophers  may  say,  as  of  old,  that  they 
never  leu  alone  than  when  alone.  Travellers  may  go  to  I'ekin, 
rhcwhcTc.  Poei*  may  sing  with  Cowley  of  a  small  hounc  and  a 
p  garden,  or  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  of  a  "  houic  full  of  books 
1  a  garden  of  (lowers,"  but  they  must  at  IcaM  l)ityingly  admit  that 
are  all  happy  if  but  well  deceived,  and  that  Johnson  was  happy  in 
.  Londoa  It  was  not  (or  the  society  of  the  obscure  great,  for  he 
li  Itlile  of  it  1  it  was  not  for  riches,  for  he  never  over-vatucd  them. 
It,  in  liuih,  was  to  him  more  than  a  livxlihood.  He  lived,  like  the 
le  artist  in  life,  for  a  fiamc  of  mind.  It  was  for  the  freedom,  for 
;  intellectual  activit)-,  and  for  the  social  opiwrl unities  which  arc 
Jeed  life,  tliat  Johnson  loved  London. 

ll  is  fit,  Ihercrore,  for  us  to  consider  what  manner  of  {ilacc  was 
a  London  of  Johnson's  day.  ^^'c  cannot  now  go  all  round  the 
n  even  with  Dr.  Johnsoru  We  cannot  deal  with  all  the  aspects 
london  life  tlicn,  but,  whatever  else  wc  omit,  we  must  pause  to 
:r  what  London  was  then  in  si^e  and  population. 

b  a  word  which  has  had  in  various  centuries  very  different 
Once  it  meant  the  City  of  London  as  contrasted  wiih 
T  city  of  Westminster.     In  our  lime  it  generally  means  what 
j   the  "Metropolis,"  a  forest  of  houses    occup}-ing    over 
acres,  and  containing  four  and  a  quarter  millions  of  people^ 
nson's  time  it  may,  by  an  "extensive  view,"  be  taken  to  in. 
K  the  cities  of  London  and  Wtsiminster,  the  borouph  of  South*  j. 

kand  a  few  then  half  rural  parishes,  such  as  Hackney  on  the  J 
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north,  and  Lambeth  on  the  south,  which  were  included  in  \\ 
oi  monalily.  This  was  an  area  «f  ai  587  acres,  wiih  a  pop 
irhen  Johnson  came  up  to  be  "  touch'  d  "  b>-  Queen  Anne,  «r  ■  I 
oTer  half  a  million,  and,  when  he  diet),  still  under  ihrce-<]uutent 
million.  Thi*  smaller  l.ondari  hardly  grew  at  all  in  the  rmil 
the  cighu-enih  century  ;  and,  in  ihc  laucr  half,  alihnu^  (be  1 
dcccssort  of  the  modem  specubiivv  builder  tried  to  make  the  I 
of  thUworld,  they cjpciienccd  some  disapijointmcnti  Tbc  Amc 
War  of  Independence  gave  George  III.  and  the  hiiitder  a ; 
check,  and  only  when  ihc  Ilastillc  had  fallen  did  the  builderi 
lift  up  his  head.  Itut  Johnson  was  dead  thenj  and  Johnson's  I 
is  now  our  concern. 

It  was  said  of  old  time  that  grass  grew  where  Troy  had  b«a' 
convene  is  true  of  I^ndon.  The  country  is  always  struggling  1 
the  town,  and  the  country  has  lost  much  ground  since  Jofvuon^j 
No  part  of  Ixindon  was  then  situated  more  than  a  <)uarteri 
hour's  walk  from  fields  and  hedgerows.  Look  at  the  maiKofl 
then,  llierc  is,  for  example,  one  jiublished  in  the  "  Entir 
LonJon,"  by  J.  Roijue,  176.1.  The  m.iruions  of  Kensington  tAi 
tlljsjohn's  Avcmic,  the  closely  pocked  dwellings,  north  andi 
east  and  west,  from  Homscy  lo  Fciigc,  and  from  Piitncjl 
Hammersmith,  10  \\'oolwich  and  \Vcst  Ham— where  arc  tlie>-  on  I 
map?  Hen:  and  there  is  seen  a  house  or  little  group  of  houses; I 
for  the  most  pari,  there  arc  only  fields  and  coinmonK.  Ch 
Kensington,  and  Paddiiiglon  were  rural  places.  The 
St.  John's  Wood  wen;  unknown  ;  and  in  another  niap,  daW 
Hackney,  Stepney,  I'addington  and  Chelsea  are  the  country  1 
skins  of  the  town.  Until  the  middle  of  the  century  RodterhiUiei 
isolated,  and  until  the  end  of  the  century  Marylebone  and  St. 
had  much  less  than  a  fourth  of  their  present  population. 

Johnson's  (riend,  ticneral  Oglethorpe,  had  shot  woodcock 
solitude  where  Regent  Street  now  Mands.  Jolinsoo's  artjuain 
Mrs.  "IJlue  Stocking; "  Montague,  lived  in  Poriman  Si)uarc,i 
the  ■'  Montpellici  of  England,"  and  died  aged  eighty.  John 
physician,  the  "  virtuous  and  faithrul  Heberden,"  ts  celebrated  1 
Cowjjer  since  he  "sends  the  patient  into  purer  air."  Vet  Heh 
sent  his  patients  to  South  Lambeth,  because  it  was  on  the  tonbj 
a  tidal  river  wiih  a  south  west  wind  "fresh  from  the  country, 
north-east  wind  softened  by  blowing  over  the  town."  A  publk-l 
just  beyond  Whitfield's  Tabernacle,  Tottenham  Court  Road.bidl 
reputation  of  being  the  last  house  in  I.ondon,  and  that  lep 
was,  with  others,  only  lost  under  ih*  Rcgenc>'.    So  scattered 
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\r  liotBes,  that,  ftom  the  region  of  the  Alhambni,  then  Leicener 
ilds,  the  h«a(b  of  the  rebels  of  1745  could  be  seen  on  Temple  fiar, 
p  Queen's  Sqiure,  Bloonasbury,  n-as  lefl  open  on  the  north  side 
1.  afict  Jiihnson':!  death,  that  t.  luir  country  prospect  mi((ht  be 
[oyed.  drosTCnor Square  wax  built  after  Boswetl  knew  Johnson; 
d  Poriinan  S(]uare  vraK  not  fini.tIiod  till  about  the  year  uf  Johnson's 
ktlt.  Ii  also  had  a  fine  open  prosiiect  to  the  noilh. 
I  Those  subttibs  to  which,  an  I«rd  Ko»ebery  says,  men  cxtrj 
me  tltcii  fish  for  dinner  in  a  basket,  were  hardl)*  known.  Mcr- 
■nU  ([enerally  lived  in  the  city,  as  ihuy  me  represented  rather 
et  in  Jane  Austen's  novels  ;  Uwycrs  direlt  in  or  around  the  Inns 
Court ;  and  aciore  near  tltc  two  Theatres,  Covcnl  Garden  and 
itry  Lane. 

Yet  even  the  Ix>ndon  of  those  days  did  not  escape  the  eternal 
ft  of  things.  Covcnt  Garden  and  Soho  wcic  censing  to  be  fashion- 
le,  and  Mayfair  was  becoming  loo  small  for  the  aristocracy.  Up 
^  middle  of  tlie  century  they  found  room  ca&t  of  Ilydc  Park. 
Hi  they  begin  to  migrate  to  the  west  of  it.  Improvement  schemes 
M  swept  away  many  streeix  and  buildings,  and  done  much  to  alter 
Bdon. 

The  tud  quality  of  the  bricks,  notorious  so  long  ago  as  the  time 
Charles  II.,  has  also  helped  to  j'lay  havnc  with  the  buildings  of 
I's  London.  Kire  has  consumed  the  House  of  Commons 
he  reported,  or  invented,  the  debates  ;  and  the  Drury  Lane 
re,  where,  in  1749,  his  play  "Irene  "  was  damned  whilst  he 
Icit  tike  the  Monument." 
From  Charing  Cross  to  Whitcchapel,  where,  as^Johnson  told 
inith,  there  was  "  the  greatest  series  of  shops  In  the  world,"  little 
ini  of  eighteen  I  h -century  Londoiu  His  church,  St.  Clement 
"sedate  and  mannered  clej^ance,"  as  Mr.  HL-n!ey  calls  it, 
hul's  Cathedral,  part  of  the  Bank  of  England.lC^lerkenwell  Gate, 
Twrcr,  the  Mansion  House,  and  a  few  churclies,  are  the  chief 
on  which  Johnson  looked  and  we  un  look  alsa  But  who 
find  the  huuac  of  the  I>tll)-s,  those  hospitable  book:felU-rs  in 
Poultry,  who  dared  to  entertain  Johnson  with  Wilkes?  Where 
H  the  local  habitation  of  the  Cock  Lane  (Jhost  ?  And  many  of 
's  own  dwelling-places,  his  friends'  houses,  and  his  places  of 
icnt,  have  gone,  or  cannot  he  identified.  It  is  true  that  his 
in  Oough  S<]uare  stands,  but  where  are  those  of  Wood- 
Street,  Of  Castle  Street,  or  Staple  Inn  ?  We  shall  look  in  vain 
his  chambers  in  the  Irmer  Tcmpti;  Lane,  where,  in  Boswetl's 
li«d  10  "  poverty,  lotaJ  idleness  and  the  ptidc  of  literature," 
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ulked  as  "  corrccUy  as  a  second  edition,"  and  received  Madame  de 
BoufBeis  with  such  a  polite  air.  The  house  in  Bolt  Coun,  «Ur 
the  elder  Dbraeli  left  bis  MSS^  and  vhcre  Samuel  Rogers  kr-ocUd 
and  ran  an-ay,  was  destro)'ed  soon  after  Johnson's  death, 
tavcnis,  which  were  his  clubs,  have  also  generally  vanished, 
such  as  the  "  Cheshire  Cheese,"  and  the  "Cock,"  of  T 
Poem,  were  probably  visited  by  him,  but  ihey  have  only  tradii 
connection  with  Johnson's  name.  Ttiere  were,  however,  otben 
which  he  undoubtedly  went. 

The  "  rinc  Apple,"  near  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  be  dined, 
abstainer,  for  sevenpcncc,  and  gave  the  waitera  [>enny  ;  the  " 
Head,"  in  Ivy  I.ane,  where  one  of  his  earliest  dubs  was  foaja< 
i748,and  the  "Turk's  Head,"  Soho,  where, in  1763,  Tkt  Chh 
founded — these  have  all  gone.     S.iddcr  is  the  loss  of  "  The 
Tavern,"  which  slood  between  the  Temple  G»tc  and  Temple 
It  was  the  old  ia>^mof  Ben  Jonson.    There  he  gatltcred  his  " 
drank  seas  of  "canary-,"  and  received  those  who  desired 
"sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Den."     Tlierc,  too.  Swift  and  AddisoD 
treated  to  a  dinner  by  Dr.  Garth,  and  there  Johnson,  in  i75t. 
that  supper  to  Mrs.  Charlotte   I^nnox,  and  nearly   twenty 
friends,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  lady's  fir^l  novel.    At  i 
they  began,  and  at  near  S  a.m.  they  broke  up.     Meanwhile, 
remembered,  there  had  been  a  hot  apple  pie,  stuck  with  bay 
and  during  the  last  three  hour«  Johnson's  fjcc  had 
meridian  splendour,"  though  his  drink  had  been  "only  lei 
Lemonade  must  have  been  purer  then. 

Since  the    taverns    and   coRce-houses    in   and    o«t   of 
Street   were   numerous— and    Leigh   Hunt    is,   no  doubt, 
in  declaring  that  Johnson  was  in  every  one  of  them— it 
perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  them  all  still  to  be 
in  tlitse  days   of  temperance   and   County   Councils. 
"Mitre"?     Must   the    "Mitre"  go,  and  the  gaiety  of 
be  eclipsed  ?  Yes,  the  "Mitre,"  not  tlint  in  Mitre  Court,  but  the 
and  original "  Mitre  "  in  Fleet  Street,  "the  orthodox  high  church 
of  the  Mitre,"  as  Boswell  said,  was  not  safe  from  what  J< 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  Tyburn,  called  the  "  fury  of  i 
The  "  Mitre  "  had  existed  at  least  from  the  early  part  of  the  Si 
century,  and  Johnson  was  happily  spared  by  death  the  tight 
approaching  abolition  in  17SS.     It  uouldbe  difficult  to 
great  subject  of  Johnson  and  the  "Miirc,"  His  visits  were 
notorious,   for  within  a  tnonlh  after  Boswell  Rrst  met  J 
Boswell  knew  that  the  "  Mitre  "  wat  Johnson's  frequent  resort 
Ztoswell  proposed  a  visvx  iWci  ani  V\<iw  they  supped  wcU, 
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poetry,  Teligion,  ghosts,  and  Boswell's  private  affairs,  and  drank  two 
boulei  of  pon,  and  liow  tltcy  sat  till  between  oiie  and  Ivro  in  the 
mntning  — U  It  not  aJl  trrittcn  in  the  beat  biography  in  ihe  world? 
Alihoui;li  Jfttinion  droit|>cd  the  port,  and  degenerated  to  water  or 
IccDonadc,  he  and  Boswell  often  n-ent  again  to  "keep  up  the  custom 
of  tltc  '  Mine* "  ;  and,  in  Itvth,  Johnson  had  been  (licrc  before. 
"  Come."  Mid  he,  "  you  jwetty  fools,"  lo  the  tiro  young  women  from 
Staffordshire  who  consulted  him  on  the  subject  of  Methodism— 
*■  Conte,  you  i«etty  fool*,  dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  ni  the  '  Mitre,' 
and  nc  will  ulk  o^-cr  tliat  subject :"  and  they  did.  Ilui  perhaj>s 
wc  had  better  leave  the  "  Mitre." 

\Vc  can  uc  Johiuon,  on  Komc  more  decorous  day,  walking  along 
I-lect  Street.  It  must  not  be  in  early  life,  or  early  morning.  In  early 
hie  Johnson  endured  "  the  i^alron  and  ttw;  jail."  and  car ly  morning 
he  taicly  saw,  unless  il  was  very  culy  morning.  He  found,  as  ue 
do  Tvow,  that  in  I,ondou  "  the  day  docs  not  go  with  the  sun  " ;  and 
Johnson,  unless  obliged  by  work,  or  templed  by  Button's  "Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  did  not  rise  till  noon.  It  should  not  be  lale,  (ur  the 
dark  and  ill-pavud  siicctsarc  not  too  safcand  bad  not  Johnion been 
Iitnisclf  atucked?  Let  it  he  after  his  morning  bedroom  reception. 
He  dresMS  in  an  untidy  bushy  grc)*  wig,  a  plain  brown  t^uii,  black 
worsted  uockings,  and  sboe5  with  silver  buckles— the  buckles  and 
vrigB  just  survived  him. 

The  sedan  chairs  and  the  coaches,  the  ballad  singers,  the  street 
cries,  the  street  wgni,  so  serviceable  for  chairmen  and  porters  who 
could  not  read  numbers,  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  wearing 
coloured  clothes,  the  clergy  and  i>hysic>ans  in  their  gou-ns,  ail  make 
the  streets  lively.  Even  later  Charles  Ijimb  could  say,  "  I  often  shed 
teari  in  the  motley  Strand  for  fulness  of  joy  at.  so  much  life." 
Johns«)n  tolls  through  it  in  that  strange  way  which  made  peojtie 
sLtrc.  It  is  da)'limc,  and  he  docs  not  laugh  so  as  to  be  heard  ai  the 
other  end  of  Fleet  Street.  Hut  he  goes  along  talking  to  himself,  and 
tapping  posts,  or  mysicriously  picking  up  orange  peel.  His  sijjht  is 
bad  ;  but,  as  Goldsmith's  slor)-  proves,  lie  sees  the  heads  on  the  top 
of  Temple  Bar.  Johnson  posse*  Butdiers  Row,  where  Guy  I'awkes 
had  met  hb  fellow-conspirators,  and  where  theljiw  Courts  now  stand- 
He  pa«es  Clements  Inn  and  Clifton's  eating-house,  which  he  some- 
times used  ;  he  passes  Esses  Street,  where,  at  the  "  Essen  Head,"  he 
was  to  esubtish  his  last  Club.  Mc  may  call  at  a  house  which  was 
afierwarda  the  firtt  London  residence  of  George  Eliot,  and  was  m 
Johnson's  day  called  the  "  Turks  Head."  It  was  at  the  comer  of 
Catherine  Street.    "  lencouragc  this  house, "  said  Johnson,  "  for  the 
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mistren  of  it  b  a  good  civil  woman  snd  has  not  mucli  titiriw*w       ^ 
He  passes  Exeter  Street,  where  he  firxt  lodged  and  hrod  upon  foiu 
pcncc-halfpcnny  a  day,  and  iheahop  of  the  good  bookseller  AMIoodie 
of  irhom  he  and  Garrick  h.nd  in  tho«e  early  days  borrowed  a  five-pom^  ^j 
note;  and  so  lo  Exclcr  Ciiangc,  where  for  half  a  crown  Pidcock  ijjow^t^j 
lions  and  tigers,  whose  roars  frightened  the  passing  horses.    Then<re 
to  the  "  Founiain  Tavcin,"  where  Johnson  read  "  Irene  "  to  Pe*.«T 
Garrick,  and  where  "Simpson's"  now  stands.    Then  c;ime  North- 
umberlat)d  House,  ihc  northern  front  of  which  was  twice  rebtiilt  in 
Johnson's  liitic  ;  and  finally  Chaiing  Cross.     It  was  then  a  tiarroir 
place  without  Trafalgar  Square,  but  there,  as  we  all  well  know,  be 
found  the  "  full  tide  of  human  existence."    If  Johnson  had  lurnKf 
off  before  he  reached  Charing  Cross,  be  sure  it  wai  to  Garricki  nmv 
house  in  the  Adclpbi,  or  to  Dr.  Buroey's  near  St  Martin's  Xxat ;  »■' 
perhaps  to  risit  either  Tom's  Coffee  House,  or  Wills,  or  Ihc  shopo* 
Davies  the  bookscUci,  who  had  the  famous  "  piclly  wife,"  and  inirw  ~ 
duced  Boswetl  to  Johnson.  Or  Johnson  proceeding,  might  reach  nor^ 
distant  haunts  beyond  Charing  Cross— say  the  "  British  Coffee  Houie    *" 
in  Coclcspur  Street,  or  Dodslcy's,  the  bookseller's  sJiop,  in  Pall  Mai  '■• 
or  he  would  cross  Leicester  Fields  to  Rcynoldi's  house;  or  push  funhe:="' 
west  to  St.  James's  Square,  where,  in  lack  of  a  lodging,  be  and  SnijC^"* 
had,  in  earlier  years,  walked  round  all  night  and  sworn  to  stand  b«^  J 
their  country-. 

If  Johnson  desire  to  return  another  way,  he  has  to  crow  the  rive^ 
or  return  by  boat. 

Luckily,  old  Westminster  Bridge,  the  bridge  ujjon  which  Worf^^ 
worth  wrote  his  famous  sonnet,  h.ad  been  oiiened  in  iJS^  S"*-  ^^ 
the  walk  be  before  1768,  there  is  no  crossing  at  Blackfriars  whcT — • 
Daniel  Deronda  was  to  meet  the  waiting  Mordccaj. 

The  river  is  pk-asant  and  safe,  except  in  shooting  London  Bridg^*^ 
There  are  at   Hungerford,  or  the    Temple  Stairs,  many  small  boa"^"* 
rowed  by  jolly  young  watermen  in  red  stockings.      Johnson  is  its^^** 
to  this  mode  of  conveyance.      He  had  gone  with  Boswcll  more  th^^»" 
once  on  the  Thames.     But  one  practice,  which  time  hai  not  spate  ■^^' 
but  which  was  at  least  as  old  as  Addison's  Sir  Roger  <Je  Covetle^  3- 
startles  us.     People  passing  on  the  river  abuse  each  other,  and  a*"* 
if  possible,  iaiirical.  Now,  although  .Mr.  Burke  afterwards  admired.  "' 
should  we  not  have  been  shocked  to  hear  Johnson,  the  great  lexic^*'' 
grapher,  the  stem  moralist,  reply,  as  he  did  from  his  boat,  to  v>tot 
ribaldry,  by  exclaiming,  "Sir,  your  wife,  under  pretence  of  kecpinff* 
bawdy-house,  is  a  receiver  of  stoli:n  goods  "  ?   Johnson,  on  this  ocd- 
sion,  may  be  considered  to  return  by  the  Temple  Suira,  and  that  car^^f 
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>  is  really  RiMt  unusual.  Somelimes  he  woulddinc  or  drink  lea 

Wlb  Mm.  (Viliiams,  the  head  or  hts  odd  clmritablc  hou§c ;  but  he 

iddnn  cirac  home  till  two  in  the  morning.      Let  us  hope  he  had 

«imc  bacl;  earlier  on  thai  memorable  niglil  when  at  3  a.m.  Bcauclcrk 

*^  l«i]gton  knocked  him  »ip  for  a  "  fiisk." 

We  lu,c  not  time  to  see  Johnson  at  the  houxes  of  his  friends  or 

•"■flwinbnccs;  or  al  his  clubs.      "  Round  ihe  town,"  is  of  course  in 

piblic  places.     \ow,  London  at  that  time  had  few  theatres ;   but  it 

"^  vanj  spas  and  tea  gardens,  and  such  places  of  recreation. 

Mnion,likea  pbtlosopltcr,  defended  their  existence,  and,  like  a  wise 

""n.  *cot  to  them,    "  Sir,  I  am  a  great  friend  10  public  amusements, 

*°*  'hey  keep  (teople  from  vice."  There  are  many  recorded  insLonces 

"'  Johnson's  visits  to  public  places.     At  Maiylcbonc  Gardens,  when 

'"CKwasan  attempt  to  cheat  him  and  others  of  the  fireworks,  I 

'^Sm  to  find  that  he  seems  to  have  aided  and  abetted  in  a  riot.  But 

"*tiihall  and  RanelsRh  were  the  chief  public  places  of  an  age  when 

'^S|<injii)ility  for  the  universe  had  not  been  invented,  and  man  dared 

'**  Si»e  his  soul  a  looie. 

I  »iih  I  could  show  you  Johnson  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which 

*^tncssed  the  gaiety  of  seven  generations,  and  were  in  their  prime  in 

■*  <^lin!on's  day.      Itoswell  refers  to  and  praises  them.     He  rightly 

'Orciaw  a  long  future  for  Vauxhall,  so  "  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 

J^tcof  the  English  nation."     Mr,  .Austin  Dobson  has  described 

faiatudl  (or  us.     In  Johnson's  day  Gold-^mith  and  Horace  Walpole, 

EcMing  and    Smollett,   all  refer  to  this  place,  with  walks   "so 

tiiate  that  the  most  ex|>eiienced  mothers  have  often  lost  thcm- 

■fti  in  looking  for  their  datJghtctN  "  ;  and  it  endured  to  be  again 

by  Thackeray.    Johnson  rausi,  of  course,  have  been  there. 

^crwiinJson  represents  him  in  a  picture  as  supping  at  Vauxhall. 

^^lalas  !  there  i.s  no  te4:ord  of  a  visit.     As  to  the  other  famous  place, 

^^*Wagh,   he  knew  it  well.     Kane'ngh   was  a  public  garden  at 

opened  at  a  cost  of  more  than  ^^la.ooo  in  1741.  when 

was  busy  giving  the  "  Wing  dogs "  the  worst  of  ii  in  his 

eotiry  debates.       Ranelagh   lasted  till  tivcniy  years  after 

^™Ji's  death.     It  was  the  jircdcccssor  of  "  Venice  in  London," 

''C  admission  wa:t  u»iully  one  shilling.     There  were  to  be  found  a 

^''loda  and  a  lake,  and  a  \''encltan  pavilion,  and  also  trees  and 

Jl^s,  and  boxes  for  reficshments.     It  was  called  by  Horace  Walpole 

*"  immense  amphitheatre  full  of  little  ale  houses,"     There  were 

r'^^lic  nippers  and  concerts.     It  was  at  first  verj-  fashionable,  and 

^''d  Chesterfield  said  he  had  "  ordered  all  hia  letters  to  be  ditccled 

''her,*'   It  must  once  Have  been  a  raerrj-,  yet  projwr  place ;  loi  \.\\t  ftiL- 

K  1. 
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I,  or  Id  others  be  cheated,  of  a  simpk-  pleasure.  In  fact, 
n  had  one  excellent  qualification  for  going  round  Uic  town, 
iTC  told  he  "disliked  much  all  speculative  desponding  con- 
ons,"  aad  hated  "a  m  ^m  man."  "Sir,"  said  lie  to 
\,  who  was  demanding  reasons,  "Sir,  it  is  diiving  on  the 
iof  life."  Thus  was  Johnson,  in  his  genial  hour,  one  of 
leods  of  die  human  race,  the  enemies  of  too  much  gravity; 
uld  he  keep  Uk  balance  tiuc  between  his  mortal  .ind  his 
b1  pan.  Johnson,  like  the  rest  of  us,  had  not  discovered  the 
Bct  of  happineaa,  but  hi.t  face  was  set  in  the  tight  way,  and 
Horace,  cnglished  by  Johnson's  favouiite  iJt^den,  had  not 
nihat— 


» 


llxppy  ibe  man,  inJ  liipp;  lie  nlonc. 

He  who  on  ull  io-<Ia]r  hit  on  n, 

He  who,  Mcurc  withio,  tnn  say, 

To-motrow  do  Ibjr  wofit ;  for  I  ho»e  li»'d  to^af. 

Be  flit,  M  (oul,  01  nil),  ui  shinv. 

The  joyt  1  hive  pouctt'il,  in  nplic  ot  fate,  ftt«  mine. 

Not  Heaven  iitclf  upon  the  jiktl  liM  pnwri : 

Bui  vhal  IiM  t«cn,  hiu  been,  and  I  hive  hir]  my  hour. 
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IT  EHj  «^  a  dEMOi  iMBtiaQ  to  BMke,  bat  it  is  nevenbdenu 
afaaolBieiT  inie  one,  vaamif,  Uot  a  muxH  life  b  not  TocasaA 
bjr  the  yean  that  be  his  Ihicd,  but  bj  d>e  wajr  in  which  he  has  <\rat 
I  d»n.    Mnr  a  penoa  maf  be  as  yomg  and  actitre  u  soYnir  u 
'anoifaer  at  tvmrfin;  and  the  knglfa  of  his  Mk,  his  health,  and  tut 
abilitr  to  cnjojr  peoo  oU  age,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  wto 
I  mnuodiags  have  been  in  the  earlier  ycais  of  existence,    ll '» 
^perfectly  me  that  cwnyooe  may  not  be  bora  with  a  strong  uA 
hcahhjr  constitQtiocL    There  arc  certaiD  coostituiioatl  detects  ditf 
are  hereditaiy  lo  certain  lamilics,  and  these  under  certain  circun  - 
stances  may  influence  leo^  of  life.     For  instance,  wc  may  inhcnC 
the  sCTofuloos  tainr  and  fatl  *-ictin«,  if  not  careful,  in  early  lift  tc^ 
consumption.   We  may  inherit  the  gouty  taint,  and  be  subject  toil*- ' 
the  itls  that  llm  disca^  entails  in  ntiddtc  age  in  those  who  do  i»'^ 
Icatn  how  lo  diet  themselves.   U'e  may  l>c  born  of  families  in  wtioo^* 
the  tendency  to  obesity  is  more  than  usually  dereloped,  and  tlib  1:^* 
advancing  life  may  be  a  serious  drawback  to  comfort,  and  will  tin^^ 
doobtcdty  tend  to  shorten  existence.    But  all  these  weaknesses  txA^ 
idto^ncrasics   of   inlierited  constitution   may  be  wonderfully  im-   ^ 
proved,  and  even,  wcnlually,  entirely  remedied,  if  in  early  life  propti 
care  in  regard  to  cKadse,  food,  frcsli  air,  and  those  surroundings 
which  tend  to  strengthen  the  sj-stein,   and  improve  cunstitutniu) 
stamina,  are  made  a  part  of  the  daily  routine. 

A  hoy  or  a  girl  should  be  trained  to  indulge  in  athletic  exeicisei 
of  some  kind,  so  that  the  liabits  of  taking  exercise  may  beconx 
established,  and  this,  once  aciiuircd,  is  seldom  neglected  even  as 
yean  advance.  The  tioy  who  b  fond  of  football,  cricket,  tennis,  and 
other  athletic  games  will,  from  the  simple  love  of  emulation,  always 
keep  up  his  muscular  and  nervous  strength,  and  tliis  will  stand  Itim  •< 
in  good  slcnd  in  middle  age,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree  in  old  age  - 
In  a  former  article  in  tliis  Magazine  I  gave  .tome  statistics  wiilra* 
fry_:tr:\  lit  ihc  after  career  of  Univcrsit)'  men,  and  those  statisiic=^ 
'  .'fiat  tlicir  livcH  weie\ong,ci  l\^amVv^c  of  others  who  ioo^l^^tf 
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e    vete  of  a  more  sedentary  habii.      That  is,  they  lived  and  are 

living  to  beyond   the  average  duMtion  of  life  at  any  given  age. 

SoTOe  who  have  cotnc  lo  me  of  late,  to  remedy  by  dietetic  meanx 

— cHc  only  means  I  adopt— the  tendenc)-  to  obesit)-  or  gout,  h.-i\'e 

been  line  specimens  <A  physi<iu& 

>Ve  all  know  that  a  9:i:eil  planted,  whether  it  be  a  ^rain  of  wheal 

M    ail  acoin,   deitends  for  its  proper  development  tipon  »rcful 

•anutin^  and  proper  attention  in  it-i  early  exisienoe,  as  to  whether  it 

becomes  a  strong  plant  or  dies  in  its  infancy.      If  it  is  planted  in 

congenial  soil,  and  is  properly  watered  and  cared  for,  it  will  live  and 

pow  h:xiiTioauIy  :  but  if  in  improper  soil,  and  left  to  take  care  of 

toelf,  ii  will  possibly  soon  die.     It  is  the  same  with  a  human  being, 

"xl  however  Ke.ikly  it  may  be  as  an  infant,  if  it  is  properly  nursed 

•nd  bkcn  care  of,  the  foundation  is  often  laid  of  a  mature  and  sound 

"«wctution, 

TTie  law  of  ihc  sur\'ival  of  the  fittest  may,  in  some  inslances,  be  a 
****<l  one  ;  but  i(  is  a  beneficcni  one,  for  it  does  not  seem  right  that 
*"*>•(  entering  the  world  should  be  handicajipcd  with  the  weaknesses 
'^  *l>fi't  ancestor)!,  an<l  those  who  have  the  wtll- being  of  the  race  nl 
™^*^  hold  tlw  oi>inioTi  thai  constitutions  thai  inbcril  any  strongly 
^*'»*d  hereditary  weakness  should  not  be  allowed  to  contract 
.  "gaiiorw  that  may  and  will  entail  (ulVering  upon  a  future  genera- 
tion. 

^Ve  do  not  stiempt  to  rear  plants  and  flowers  from  imperfect 

^^imens,  iK>r  docs  the  agriculturist  breed  his  stock  from  any  but 

^  Wtt  and  hralihiest  in  any  class  that  be  may  wish  to  propagate, 

^^  surely  the  s.inic  amount  of  care  and  selection  should  be  used 

'""  regard  lo  our  own  species.      In  ibc  higher  ranks  of  life  we  see 

**Ct  specimens  of  the  English  race  than  in  the  lower  ones,  for  more 

T*t  is  exercised  in  this  respect.     Something  more,  of  course,  must  be 

.    ***ed  for  this  greater  care  and  attention  bestowed  up  to  adolescence. 

.  ""^rcaB  it  is  estimated  that  out  of  every  million  people  born,  only 

|**«l]r  thousand  reach  the  age  of  eighty,  eleven  thousand  that  of 

'**^y,  and  t*o  thousand  the  age  of  nincly-fivc,— really,  treble  that 

^•^iber  should  reach   these   respective  ages  ;     in  fact,   if  all  the 

'^Windings  of  life  in  every  way  were  as  ihey  should  be,  there  is  no 

^*s<M  why  six  times  the  number  should  not  reach  these  ages. 

Siludi  of  the  comfort  ot  middle  and  old  age  depends  upon  early 

^^'hing  and  early  feeding,  and   I  refer  here  more  particularly   to 

.  *iciolUfc,    Neither  mind  nor  body  should  \>z  forad.    While  the 

^'tllectual  faculties  arc   being    trained,  the  bodily    requirements 

^«»«nld  be  attended  la     The  constitution  is  being  built  up  during  0\t 
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}-C3rs  that  a  boy  it  being  educated  for  his  pursuits  in  after-! 
can  remember  my  own  lift;  at  a.  vtelt-kiinnrn  school  in  a  fa$hionitble  torT 
fn-e-and-ihirty  years  ago,  and  I  often  »-ond«r  I  survived  itvhcnl 
recall  many  circumstances.  No  |>ro|Kr  care  was  taken  of  at; 
liunger,  thirst,  badly  cooked  meat  and  vegetables,  sanitary  ilc(«t\ 
vfcre  ibc  nilc.  Many  a  time,  hungry  as  a  schoolboy  should  be,  hue 
I  liad  i)Ut  before  me  for  dinner  meat  that  was  scarcely  warmed  oul- 
sidv,  and  tbis  or  nothing  had  to  be  my  meal.  Mad  it  not  been  foi 
an  old  man  who  used  to  come  to  the  playground  telling  buriiind 
cnkcs,  1  do  not  know  how  at  times  we  should  have  cnduitdthe 
pangs  of  hunger,  or  subsisted  on  the  scanty  fare  allowed,  even  hulil 
been  propeily  cooked,  which  it  seldom  was.  Fortunately,  now- 
d-iys,  I  believe,  the  cuisine  in  public  schools  is  much  improved,  toA 
more  caic  is  taken  that  growing  boys  should  have  a  sulliciency  rf 
those  foods  that  by  the  foundations  of  a  sound  constitution  in  afict- 
life.  A  parent  would  do  well,  before  sending  his  progeny  to  schod. 
to  sec  that  the  ventilation  of  tlic  rooms,  the  sanitary-  arrangements  of 
tlie  school,  and  the  diet  and  the  capabilities  for  gymnastics  and  oui' 
dour  exercise  are  udc(|uatc.  These  thingi  arc  of  as  much,  if  not 
of  more,  iin|>ortancc  than  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  deai) 
languages,  iS;c.  There  is  every  reason  why,  while  the  intclWtiul 
faculties  are  being  trained,  proper  care  should  be  taken  of  iIk 
material  pan  ;  in  fact,  a  boy's  mind  cannot  \>t  stored  with  infonni- 
tion  which  m.iy  be  useful  to  him  in  after-life,  and  the  health  miiB- 
tained  at  a  standard  to  resist  disease,  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  btiia 
is  oot  fed  by  proper  food,  and  the  constitutional  stamina  kept  up  bf 
exercise  and  fresh  air. 

I'hcrc  are  some  diseases  due  to  carelessness  in  early  life  ihH 
leave  traces  that  may  handicap  their  possessor  throughout  exittciM 
and  possibly  the  worst  of  all  is  rheumatic  fever.  In  this  case,  misrfiiff 
may  be  done  to  the  heart  that  can  never  be  temcdicd,  and,  thc^efOI^ 
it  is  necessary  in  the  days  of  adolescence,  when  the  individual  i> 
careless  of  consequences,  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  should  be  properly  diA 
and  more  especially  that  the  covering  next  the  skin  sliould  be  flaotxL 
The  tendency  that  rapid  changes  of  lemperaturc  have  to  induce  tlu' 
disease  where  an  individual  inherits  the  gouty  and  rheuinaiir  diaihcsti 
should  make  its  prevention  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  oudi 
may  be  done  by  forethought  and  care  to  obviate  the  risk.  Anoihtr 
result  of  school  life  thai  may  bear  bitter  fruit  in  aftcT-life,  that  n»«* 
seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  it  should  do,  is  that  the  weak  »nd 
(he  strong  are  allotted  the  same  amount  of  intellectual  work.  'Hi'' 
should  not  be.     "  The  wind  shouVd  \k  vemvcred  to  the  sliom  Iwih.' 


1  the  amcmnt  of  intellectual  work  of  each  boy  should  bear  some 
fwrtion  to  htt  physical  and  mental  power. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  usetets  to  expea  the  young  to  apply  lo 
I&mIv«  ra\tt  that  bear  fniit  when  iht^  get  to  middle  and  old  age. 
ey  are  too  youn^c  to  have  furettioujiht  and  to  understand  that,  like 
Ottle  of  new  port,  ihcy  ought  to  csrcfully  mature,  so  as  lo  improve 
Limegoeton.  It  it  a  melanchuly  circumMance,  a.i  I  have  seen  even 
enlly,  a  lad,  unfortunately  left  with  boundlets  wealth  and  a  great 
me,  beginning  life  at  seventeen  years  of  age  and  becoming  a 
ituRircly  old  man  at  Iwcnty-four,  and  there  arc  (fv  medical  men 
luge  exjicricnce  who  cannot  recall  numerous  in.stances  of  men 
Ml  have  overdrawn  their  constitutional  bank  before  the  age  of 
Buy  to  such  an  extent  that  the  account  can  never  be  placed  on 
t  li^t  side  on  this  side  the  grave. 

If  1  were  asked  wlut  factors  would  conduce  lo  green  old  age, 
^tbe  ability  to  enjoy  life  to  past  ihc  eighties,  I  should  say  il  was 
of  i>)cnty  of  good  food,  frcsli  air,  and  exercise  in  early  life, 
alas  1  liow  few  people  lake  the  trouble  to  consider  for  one 
omtnt  what  food  would  be  most  suitable  for  ihoir  (laitkutar  re- 
■nnnents,  or  tlie  rcfiuircments  of  their  children,  at  a  time  when 
il  it  all-imponanL  We  cannot  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders, 
n  M  can  suggest  to  those  who  haw  young  lives  in  their  charge, 
sAey  have  a  serious  trust,  and  what  their  duty  is  in  t!ii.i  respect. 
^e  know  that  meat  and  bread  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  to 
Bn  life,  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  hw  on  meat  and  bread  olonu. 
C ordinary  living  ii  made  up  of  thou^nds  of  dlltcrcnt  articles  in 
1%  Bte.  Still,  there  are  certain  rules  tliat  particularly  apjily  in  this 
%  that  certain  constitutions  require  a  larger  proportion  of  one 
litieiilar  class  of  food  than  other  constitutions,  and  ihc  man  who 
bnalijgcamount  of  physical  labour  requires  a  different  mode  of 
'^liag  front  one  who  is  sedentary.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
'banb|ect  of  this  kind  at  length  in  a  short  article.  Diet,  how- 
*V,  ladoubtedly  has  much  to  do  with  lon^  life,  and  tliis  more 
^(diUy  applies  in  its  application  lo  the  particular  calling  of  each 
"fhidiial.  The  ci^ne  of  an  express  train  is  coaled  did'erently  from 
"*o(a  slow  one.  A  lacc-horse  isfed  and  exereii^cd  dilTcrcmly  from 
tW-horse,  &c 

A  man  brought  up  in  an  active  occupation  that  entails  n  certain 
^fVi  of  muscular  exercise,  can  take  an  amount  of  food  that  a  man 
^Mdoiuiy  habits  would  not  stand,  and,  therefore,  a  certain  difTer* 
'"''hoold  be  made  in  the  composition  of  the  diet  taken  by  the  two. 
*d  il  (imply  fuel,  and  in  a  genera!  way  ansivers  the  same  vurpose. 
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As  Dr.  B.  W.  JtfchwdMo,  ib  his  iotcrestiag  work,  "  Dueasct 
ofModosLifcv'afaccna:  **Tbe  Eo^iib  anddlecl*s^  ■^imjrlt 
*■*■!»■"*<  as  typo  of  coBrfwuMe  people,  titodaaxelj  provided  bt, 
lake  oo  an  annge  mdrc  oooces  o(  raised  9oBd  food  lor  broUit, 
mehe  oooces  far  nwkby  ned  «  hiDcbeon,  tnd  from  menty  lo  tkiRT 
onnees  for  Uteir  bte  nodon  dimier  ot  andent  iuppei.  A  tou!4( 
from  fony-6ve  to  fifty  ounces  of  solid  sustenance  is  in  bet  tB)Ecn,n 
which  is  added  Erota  fifty  to  sixty  ounces  of  Sutd  in  ihe  way  dva, 
€otee,  water,  beer,  wine.  This  excess  b  at  least  double  the  <\vamf 
reqaired  for  the  sostaimnent  of  their  mental  and  bodily  bboui.' 

He  then  gtrcs  a  (jood  iUtutntion  of  this,  and  says  :  "  I  was  MKt  I 
omfitlied  id  respect  to  dte  xytoptoms  nith  which  the  idle  tmnatatrj 
a  luge  and  wealthy  esiablt^niem  snlliEred.  I  was  told  that  an  dte-) 
tion  Teiy  much  like  dysentery  had  become  developed,  and  n»io-| 
usiKJly  obstinate  of  cure.  The  water  supply  of  the  establish mciM,  de 
dninage,  the  rentitaiion,  had  all  in  turn  been  blamed  and  allcml  H ' 
noeffecl.  I  found  the  unfk>muutc$ulTctCTsinrrc  silting  down  icjuiiik 
to  four  heavy  mcah  a  day,  with  animal  food  at  each  meal ;  thai  thiTI 
took  between  meals  no  exctcixc  adequate  for  utilising  a  litlb  rfl 
the  potential  energy  that  «as  stowed  up  in  their  tightly  padodj 
orgatusms. 

"This  one  (act  seemed  to  inc  suRkient  to  account  for  the  p)l^^ 
nomcnon,  and  the  instant  relief  that  followed  the  cruel  prescripiici] 
of  'double  the  wotk  titd  halve  the  food,'  was  proof  direct  tbii  i 
process  of  cure  was  imnKdiatc." 

This  (luutaiion  I  reproduce  as  illustrating  what  I  havepoinledoA] 
thai  the  amount  of  fuod  should  be  adapted  to  (he  requirement!  of  l! 
system,  and  lo  the  amuunt  of  physical  or  intellectual  woik  done' 
it  is  not  to  be  harmful  in  some  way.  If  these  indinduals  liad  I 
huntsmen  or  whippers-in  lo  a  pack  of  hounds,  the  food  would; 
bably  have  been  just  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  S}'Stein. 
we  want  to  sec  good  illustrations  of  green  old  age,  we  must  look  I 
it  in  men  who  are  noted  for  their  physical  and  intcllcciual  vigour ;  i 
a  man  who  wkes  active  exercise,  whether  in  cutting  down  trees  crin] 
brisk  walking  and  other  phjstcal  pursuits,  and  in  addition  to  d<>l 
docs  plent)-  of  brain-work,  lives  carefully,  and  drinks  but  K^J 
moderately,  may,  long  after  he  is  an  octogenarian,  control 
dcsitnict  of  a.  mighty  nation,  and  gjve  indications  of  mental  mil 
bodily  vigour  that  would  shame  many  half  his  age.  nT)c  wir)-  li«ie] 
of  such  0  man  will  be  vigorous  when  the  obese  and  sedcnia^'"'! 
dividual  ofihcsamcagc  has  drifted  into  senility  and  sccondchildhoo^ 
V/it-re  is  no  mote  talalbamci  1.0  WftWtevVian  obtains  in  the(«fi 
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EL  man  who  has  until  middle  ajie  been  used  to  active  occupation, 
d  been  emplojred  in  business  punuits  iliat  hare  engrossed  his 
M  and  energies,  and  then  suddenly  retires  to  a  life  of  case,  luxuiy, 
ij  cnjoymeni.  'ITie  revulsion  thai  such  .1  chnnge  entails  seems  to 
row  (he  whole  human  macliinc  out  "f  gear.  The  surroundings  in 
c  «iy  <A  diet  and  CKCrdsc  arc  seldom  considered  and  adapted  to 
B altered  circumstances,  .iivd  the  result  \%  that  the  dilTcrcnt  organs 
at  looked  to  the  stimuUtion  of  active  occupation  to  keep  ihcm  in 
KUhg  order,  become  clogged  with  waste  :  and  those  diseases  that 
iptntl  upon  such  a  sl.itc  of  affairs,  such  as  congested  hvcr.  indigcs- 
a,  obesity,  gout,  bronchial  troubles,  ic  soon  manifest  themselves. 
koci  DOt  this  equally  apply  lo  any  ^ecc  of  mechanism?  Even  take 
Ittk,  for  instance  ;  if  dust,  ru^t,  and  dirt  arc  allowed  to  accumulate 
Bvotkinj;  parts,  how  soon  (be  its  steel  evei  so  highly  icmpeicd) 
iblbc  rri<:(ion  of  udvenlitious  matter  throw  its  hnimony  of  move- 
klocil  of  order. 

Bbrk  of  some  kind  or  another  socms  euentiol  lo  the  well-being 
mkuinan  organism.  F.ven  a  machine  keeps  in  belter  order  when 
it  vorked,  looked  alter  and  oiled,  than  when  it  is  neglected  and 
bted  to  rust  Up  to  middle  age  persons  may  indulge  fn  any 
Mum  of  hard  i>)iysir-:il  exercise— that  is,  if  they  are  wiry  and  of 
Iferphysical  pruporlion  ;  but  if  a  tendency  to  corpulent^  super- 
DO,  certain  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  other  organs,  on  whose 
■khy  action  robust  health  depends,  take  ]>lacc.  Tliese  become 
lAeaed  and  altered  in  texture,  so  that  any  aitcmpt  at  undue  exercise 
Wended  Willi  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  Hence,  anyone  who  wishes 
^lie  lo  old  age,  and  enjoy  it,  should  look  ttith  anxiety  at  the  lir^t 
location  of  corpulency.  How  many  patients  have  consulted  me  to 
■nlhave  pointed  out  peraonallyorbycorrcspondcnccihat  they  have 
uiicJ  for  years  an  unnecessarj-  burden  in  the  wayof surplus  weight; 
Mift«r,  by  proper  dietetic  treatment,  they  have  been  relieved  of  it, 
fft  improvenient  tn  health  and  condition,  they  have  regretted  that 
bDaanyyean  they  sliould  have  been  wcighied  with  a  useless  and 
Bkfonabic  load. 

HTcourse  the  teiulency  lo  corpulency  is  a  very  common  one,  and 
Hk  of  no  condition  that  tends  to  shorten  life  and  to  make  it 
5  of  a  misery,  especially  as  j-cars  advance.  The  extra  work  of 
iJ^g  unnecessary  tat  entailed  on  the  heart  alone,  '\s  quite  sufficient 
lionen  life ;  but  worse  than  this  even,  it  lays  the  system  more 
W  (o  congestive  diseases  and  less  able  lo  bear  treatment  for  their 
H.  It  is  l}w  greatest  bar  to  cnjo>ablc  old  age.  I  suppose  my 
Wrieoce  of  this  condition  a  excepiionsi,  as  /  de\'0lc  the  whole  of 
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my  pnfononml  tnne  to  remedying  it  and  a  few  otlier  dwaKl 
molmttritioo,  bjr  a  system  oi  scientific  dieting  now  well 
Aft  tba  condition  i^  the  tesutt  of  taking  certain  foodi  m  imAit 
profionion*,  m  remedy  lies  in  pcopctljr  apiwrtioninj;  iliese,  ind  n 
soon  as  those  who  unduly  increase  in  weight  are  taught  obu  Ae 
injurious  ingredients  of  their  dailjr  diet  arc,  and  advised  lo  cnrllil 
them  for  a  time,  ihc  result  is  that  they  lose  unnecessary  tic«Ma{»Af 
and  safely,  with  improii'cinent  in  ever)- way. 

For  a  month  or  two  the  daily  inuke  of  food  and  its  coestiUHV 
must  be  carefully  adjtisied. 

No  i>urgativc  oi  other  medicine  is  necessary  for  the  purpM; 
indeed,  violeot  purgattvc  medicines  axe  absolutely  in}uriout,  M  A(f 
simply  wash  the  food  through,  without  giving  it  time  to  nouriihAB 
system,  and  debility,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  loss  of  coediuB 
result,  or  course,  a  little  mild  aperient,  in  the  shape  of  soiaeuBBri 
mineral  water,  such  as  tl)c  "  Franz  Josef,"  is  always  haRiil«a,li' 
most  pc!oplc,  from  errors  in  diet,  require  something  of  this  lol' 
occasionally. 

Fleclricd  appliances  and  electric  baths  arc  quite  useleu  ai  K- 
Tcducing  agenls.  Quack  remedies  of  all  dcscripiions  tbould  h 
avoided  like  |ioison  ;  if  they  reduce  weight  they  do  it  at  (hctxpti* 
of  health.  Of  this  I  have  seen  repeated  examples,  and  this  iodJW 
me  more  particularly  to  make  these  observations.  | 

The  meagre  diet  and  quantit)-  of  water  drunk  at  some  d* 
spas  abroad,  of  course,  clears  the  sj-stcm  of  waste  ;  but  this  i»«ll 
a  temporary  benefit,  as  the  individual  is  not  taught  what  liakaJW*" 
tion  lie  should  ijcrmancnily  nuke  in  hb  diet  He  comes  hootV| 
his  luKuriou-i  surroundings,  and  rapidly  recharges  the  syuen  i**l 
fat,  gout  poison,  and  other  injurious  products  that  form  the  ekfflt* 
of  certain  food  which  he  takes  in  too  great  excess. 

Exercise,  i>roper  sclecuon  in  diet,  attd  a  little  abstineoce  >!| 
better  means  of  warding  off  an  attack  of  gout  than  all  the  sf«  6" 
existence,  and  the  s>roi>'onis  of  an  imjiending  attack  are  well  kB**" 
lo  sufferer*.  As  soon  as  the  sj-stem  is  overcharged  with  the  poi**' 
an  acute  attack  comes  on.  How  much  better  to  prevent  the  bi«» 
being  charged  at  all  with  an  nnnecesBajT  poison,  and  this  «s  t^ 
to  be  done  by  a  pnapcr  selection  in  diet !  Hard-worked  UboOt* 
«nd  the  poor  new  suffer  ftoto  gool,  and  the  Scotch  are  eii««V 
free.  It  is  a  disease  of  o«t-feeding— oiore  especially  in  »»* 
inlclcs  of  (bod  and  drink— and  undcr-wwking,  and  enlaili  «  "» 
victim  much  misery,  if  not  worse,  md  his  progeay  inherit  the  «« 
fv  SWioatiocs  after. 
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The  evils  that  arise  from  errors  in  diet  are  properly  remedied 
An  exceiH  of  fat  invaibbly  depends  u])on  the  individual 
^j;  (o  too  great  an  exicni  in  swecu  and  farinaceous  food,  and 
Bkiflg  sufficient  exercise  to  woik  it  oiT.    The  surplus  in  such 
becomet  stored  in  the  S)'stcn)  as  fal,  and  can  easily,  as  pre- 
rtcml)  [oiniwl  out,  be  got  rid  of  by  a  properly 'Constructed  diciar)-. 
:lt  may  be  very  liberal  indeed,  but  all  fat-forming  ingredients  must 
CRcfuDy  cut  oH     I  liave  known  In-enty-fivc  pounds  of  fat  lost  in 
ilh  by  dietetic  means  alone,  with  vasi  improvement  in  the  general 
!lli  Bad  condition.     Indeed,  .t  loss  of  surplus  fat  always  means  a 
.1  imjiroveinem  in  condition  as  welt  as  in  activity  and  vigour.' 
UilTctent  constitutions  have  [icculiaiiiics  in  regard  to  ihc  way  in 
tbey  aisirailate  food,  and  the  old  adage  that  what  is  one  man's 
»  another's  poison  is  a  %'Cry  true  one.    Tliere  is  no  ailment 
comnwn  in  middle  life  and  in  old  a^c  than  indigestion.    This, 
|towsc,  depends  upon  impiopcr  food  i.iVen  too  frcijucnlly  and  in 
quantity.  As  a  rule,  the  victim  of  indigestion  fliM  to  medicines 
nfirf,  or  to  one  of  the  ihousand-and-onc  quack  remedies  that  ate 

iicd  to  cure  everything. 

How  much  more  rational  would  it  not  be  to  alter  the  diet,  and  to 

the  stomach  the  food  for  which  it  is  craving  I      If  the  stomach 

alk,  1  can  imagine  it,  aftct  pills,  and  gin  and  bitters,  and  quaclc 

jcs  of  every  description  have  been  poured  into  it,  begging  to 

ttiievcd  of  such  honors,  and  saying,  "  Give  me  a  little  rest,  and  a 

of  beef-tea  and  a  biscuit,  and  go  and  take  a  little  fresh  air  and 

yourselt"     Instead  oC  this,  the  miserable  organ  has  to  be 

with  all  sorts  of  horrible  concoctions  in  the  way  of  drugs, 

and  sodas,  and  champ-ngnc,  to  endeavour  to  stimulate  it 

action.     Tlieic  is  no  doubt  that  the  stomach  that  requires 

and  t)otion3  to  enable  it  to  act  cfficicndy,  oin  hardly  be 

to  be  in  11  healthy  state,  or  can  long  continue  to  do  its  work 

digestive  organs,  unfortunately,  arc  ihe  fir^t  to  sympathise 
tny  mental  worry.    They  arc  like  a  barometer,  and  indicaiethc 
of  malnutrition  and  their  consequences.      The  healthy  action 
ty  organ  depends  upon  the  proper  assimilation  of  the  food 
.\s  toon  at  the  digestive  process  fails,  cverylliing  fails,  and 
'"'hcalih  results  with  all  its  disastrous  concomitantt. 

Indigestion  is  more  particularly  the  ailment  of  those  engaged  in 
I'dentuy  pursuits,  and  il  a  person  who  is  frequently  the  victim  of  it 
BSm  F*»it  far  tXf  Pal:  Ikt  DiftiHi   Curt  fi/ Ct'fuitKtji,   by  Dr.  Varkc 
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would,  instead  at  nyitifc  to  drugs,  try  such  a  diet  u  the  folknnngfff  I 
a  few  days,  he  would  act  r^ret  doing  so.  \l  least,  tha  «  BfJ 
cxpcricnct". 

lie  should  begin  the  (by  at  7  a.m.  with  1  tumbler  of  milk  ad] 
soda-water,  or  a  cup  of  Liebig's  bcef-tca,  or  of  bovril.    At  WlLjf 
»evcn  he  should  take  a  tepid  or  cold  sponge  bath  and  rah  the  1 
thoroughly  witli  a  eoarsc  towel  or,  better  still,  before  the  bath,! 
mawage  rubber.'     At  half-past  eight  for  his  breakfast,  one  1 
cupiof  weak  tea,  with  a  little  milk  aitd  no  sugar.    A  little  stalel 
or  dry  toam.     A  grilled  sole  or  whiting,  or  the  lean  of  an  un 
mutton  chop,  or  a  newly  laid  crr  lightly  boiled.     For  lunchco&i 
one,  a  few  oysters  and  a  cut  of  a  loin  of  mutton,  some  chidxa  1 
gane,  or  any  other  light  digestible  meat.     A  little  stale  brcadj 
glaM  of  dry  sherry  or  moselle.    Such  a  one  should  avoid 
tea,  ax  he  would  poison,  and  at  ux  or  seven  have  hix  dinner,  1 
should  consist  of  plainly  cooked  fish,  mutton,   venison,  chic 
grouse,  partridge,  hare,  pheasant,  tripe  boiled  in  milk,  swe 
Umb,  roast  beef,  and  sule    bread.     French    beans,  caulid 
»paragus,  vegetable   marrow  or  sea  kale,  may  be  used  as ' 
and  half  a  winegliusful  of  cognac  in  water  may  be  drunk.    If  li 
lakes  wine,  one  or  two  glasses  of  dry  slieny  after  dinner,  and  btft 
retiring  10  bed  a  cup  of  l.iebig's  beef-tea  and  a  bi^uit  luay 
taken. 

During  the  day  brisk  walking  exercise  lo  an   extent  short  1 
fatigue  should  be  indulged  in,  or  riding  or  cycling,  as  the  casenujl 

Such  an  individual  in  a  few  days  would  tind  himself  a  dill 
person.    Slight  ailments  of  this  kind,  and  errors  of  malnutritiuc^  1 
much  better  treated  by  diet  than  by  medidnc.    Of  course,  thcitl 
certain  habits  that  arc  not  conducive  to  long  life,  such  as  immode 
indulgence  in  the  passions,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  thcabuiel 
alcohol.    There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  enjoy,  ia  1 
ration,  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  really,  the  enjoyncnt' 
them  means  taking  them  in  moderalion.    The  man  who  enjoys  1 
is  the  man  who  lakes  just  sullkicntto  do  him  good,  .-ind  thcmani 
drinks  wine  to  excess,  and  suffers  the  next  nioniing  fiotn 
at  a  consequence,  cannot  he  said  to  do  io.    Excess  in  ale 
stimulants  in  early  life,  means  sowing  seeds  that  will  bear  bitter  I 
in  mature  age — if  the  individual  lives  to  see  it.   The  habit  of  "ni; 
is  conducive  to  shortening  life  more  than  any  other  habit.    It  1 
lates  the  diffetent  organs  of  ihe  body  into  unnatural  activity,  anJili 

'  Thii  ni»y  be  luocurcJ   (toni  .Mi.  CrutchtM.  Atbcit   Cliambcn,   V« 
Street.  WMliittasiGi. 
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Mb  b  thxt  certain  of  them,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  heaii,  by  the 
rock  thrown  upon  tliem,  become,  through  the  enlargetiient  and  en- 
(Btgrmcnt  of  their  tieues  with  blood,  diseased  after  a  time.  I'his 
Ms  to  their  being  ustdess  as  organs  of  elimination  or  of  healthy 
muctiRC,  with  the  mult  that,  wlien  middle  age  is  just  over,  the 
isdindiial  becomes  prone  to  such  comi>lainu  ax  Brighi's  disease, 
dnpty,  curhoeis  of  the  liver,  and  other  vital  indications  of  decay. 
Thee  habits  are  acquired  in  early  life.  The  wind  \^  so«n  then  and 
Be  ofaidirind  is  reaped  later  on.  It  is  seldom  that  the  young  will 
leitathe  imponancc  of,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  training  tor  old  age, 
bit  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Only  .t  few  daysagon  man  came 
Heoiuultme  ;  be  belonged  to  the  luxurious  classes,  and,  though  only 
t*nujf-three  years  of  age,  seemed  to  have  the  forethought  ofamanof 
•By.  Mine  handsome  yoimg  fellow  of  nearly  six  feet,  he  said  10  me, 
"DDCtoe,  a»  mou  of  my  family  have  died  young  through  becoming  ex- 
CMntly  fax,  1  want  to  know  what  I  am  to  do  to  avoid  this.  I  am 
ibailjr  heavier  than  I  sliould  be."  Now,  a  man  in  the  full  enjoyment 
'*f  he^h  and  bodily  vigour,  who  had  so  much  foresight,  and  who 
*nh«l  to  learn  the  meaia  of  atutning  green  old  age,  which  he  saw 
^mld  be  sapped  by  an  hereditary  tendency  to  obesity,  undoubtedly 
idocma  to  do  so,  c^'pecially  as  the  particular  condition  that  he 
Ands  can  be  so  easily  benefited  witliout  debainng  him  almost 
luxury  witliin  his  rcaclu 

f  Dore  t>eoptc  followed  tlii.^  example,  how  many  years  longer 
ibe  average  life  be,  and  how  mui-h  more  iite.isant  would  life 
I  One  of  the  grcatcsl  barricre  tw  the  enjoyment  of  life  inoid 
^c  li  the  condition  that  this  young  man  dreaded  ;  and  my  experience 
Jidni  the  food  of  old  people  is  by  no  means  always  what  it  is  wise 
fetthcm  to  talce.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  old  people 
ikcld  he  3lwa>-4  eating,  that    they    Khntild  be  stuffed,  and  that 

Eaccous  food  is  what  they  should  principally  take.    Thit,  every 
kiwws,  tends  to  develop  corpulcnry,  which  is,  as  I  have  explained, 
,  ^Jtff.  undesirable  condition. 

1  find  that  if  old  people  arc  put  on  a  good  meat  diet  in  the  way 

soup,  beef-tea,  and  animal  food,  and  only  Just  sufficient 

:011s  food  and  fats  and  sugar  lo  maintain  ilic  heat  of  the  body, 

Increaso  wonderfully  in  energy  and,  as  they  often  express  it,  feel 

years  yout^er.    This  is  only  natui^  ;   it  is  a  food  of  energy ; 

jihat  builds  up  muscle,  nerve,  and  constitutional  stamina. 

[liirements  of  the  s)-stem  in  old  age,  as  a  rule,  arc  not  very 

and  tnore  harm  is  done  by  taking  too  much  food  than  by  taking 

\  have  known  people  considerably  over  seventy  derive 
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lot  benefit  feom  a  tfaoraogh  change  in  diA    Itwattti 
ihaa.    Of  course^  in  oIda{;e  cue  shottldbe  tik(itliit4t 
'lodj  is  no*  SQt^ectnl  lo  rafud  chMya  of  tempcratmg;     Vi'bes't' 
niff"^  pMi»*  «■  it^i-fM^iii^  as  the  nsntt  of  ag^  and  lite  «;>■'"'' 
kBBCibe  power  of  combating  cold  and  stnin  upon  its  aecM 
■'ftiwdi&ME  fiec  tnvicocales,  ai^  '*''"«'^"''T^T''m3intainTnf ''i**'-*' 
tiood  soniaa  better  than  any  oUmi; 

Any  natural  death  bat  from  old  ag^  and  general  decay  b  u  KO- 1 
desSaldeatb ;  ihatts,it »  daeto  caosnwhkh  might,  and  even,  pc43(t'| 
<»Dld.  have  been  enttiely  avoided  aod  remedied  in  cariier  ycm  Wl 
o(  conne,  ait  the  Mcncts  of  attaining  eatmne  age  are  not  ens  f  | 
vithta  ooiicadi.  ar.d  the  Cewthat  I  havcpotaced  out  arebiita«<f| 
lev,  and  those  of  the  coaonooesL 

It  H  the  ineritabte  law  of  oaturc  that  we  most  dtc.  Thtiid| 
ene^y  that  k  inplamed  in  the  body  at  birth  is  only  roeani  lo  S30i| 
it  fcr  a  ccnaln  number  of  yean.  It  may  be  hosbonded  m  wtoA 
made  to  burn  &lo«ty  oc  rapidly.  It  is  like  the  oil  in  a  Umji,  amlM 
be  bnrru  out  to  Uttle  efliect  in  a  little  lime,  or  carefully  hu&bMdt 
and  pmerved,  and  thus  mode  to  last  longer  attd  bum  brij^hur. 

It  is  a  moot  qneitioa  whether  ct'cry  individual  is  ikh  at  Im 
gifted  with  the  «mc  amount  of  Tiial  energy  and  of  life-susuiu 
power.  The  prubabiltty  is  that  each  is.  The  circunuunces  of  l 
cnvironraeni  ftom  Ute  cradle  to  the  grave  determine  its  hi 
destiny. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  half  of  ihc  infinu  bom  in  cell 

oowded  streets  in  Liverpool  (Ue  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  1 

year,  whereas,  under  ordinary  or  hcahhy  surroundings,  a  half  ■( 

not  to  within  ihe  first  five  year*  of  life.      Why  is  this  so  ?     Sia 

because  the  surroundings  ate  so  detrimental  to  healthy  dcvdopa 

Agiin.  consumption  is  fatal  to  sixty  thousand  people  in  Ed^ 

alone,  annually,  and  ihb  is  a  discasv  bom  of  hercdiury  laini,  du 

unhealthy  sunoundiags  and  other  health  depressing  influencet 

£acl,  as  I  have  before  said,  n»o«  of  the  diseases  which  destroy  ia  e 

hfc  arc  doc  to  causes  which  ought  not  to  exist,  arKl  in  tint 

sanitary  science  advances,  will  not  exist.     We  know  that  aireaiff 

improved  sanitation  of  the  counm-  is  bearing  fruit,  that  the  aws 

life  is  knphetang  year  by  jear,  that  many  diseases  that  catritd 

of  thousands  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  ate  alnoit  h»Bt 

"^^Smallpox  has  lost  its  terrors.    The  causes  of  such  fctih 
as  typhoid  diphthetia.  &c.,  ate  well  csubluhed,  and  doubdw  «d 
these  plagues  wW  be  rooted  out. 


IS  no  Tefpect«r  oi  pereons ;  it  may  nave  m  origin  in 
I  pauper,  but  its  baneful  inHuenoe  reaches  Die  loittly  pa! 
I)le,  and  it  engulfs  all  cbucs  in  ils  deadly  embrace.    The 

fl  the  plebeian  arc  socially  separated  by  a  verj-  wide  gulf, 
epidemic  dineasc  goes,  they  arc  coterminouit  Social  dis- 
are  no  bamer  when  the  angcI  of  death  is  follovring  in  the 
hose  pla^ies  tliai  desuoy  life,  before  its  natural  leiminaiion 
t  and  general  decay. 

m  uji.  if  old  age  is  to  be  put  off  to  its  furthest  limits,  (he 
I  Mho  wishes  to  attain  it  tlwuld  live  careruliy  up  to  middle 
ing  plenty  of  exercbe,  and  so  adapting  ihc  diet  tliat 
y,  gout,  and  other  diseases  due  to  taking  too  much  and 
food  niihout  doing  sufficient  physical  worlc  lo  consume  it, 
!  developed. 

il  and  physical  occupation  are  an  absolute  necessity  if  the 
on  is  10  be  kept  in  healthy  workini;  order,  and  this  applies 
» both  sexes. 

luman  economy  uill  rust  out  before  it  will  wear  out,  and 
more  killed  by  idleness  than  by  hard  wurk.  Human  energy 
i  some  outlet,  and  if  that  outlet  is  not  work  of  some  kind, 
acquired  that  are  not  alu-ays  conducive  to  long  life. 
{e  is  Ihc  proper  termination  of  human  life,  and,  as  Cicero 
Ik  luppiest  ending  is  when,  ti-ith  inleltcrl  iinimpiired,  and 
■enscs  uninjured,  the  same  nature  which  put  together  the 
tu  of  ihe  machine  takes  her  own  work  to  pieces.  As  the 
10  has  built  a  sliip  or  a  house  lilccwise  takes  it  down  with 
A  aac  ao  Ibc  same  oaturc  which  glued  together  tlic  human 
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So  the  long  and,  in  many  cases,  the  weary  pilgiimagc  of  life  is 
brought  to  a  close  with  litllc  apparent  derangement  of  mental  powers ; 
the  final  scene  may  be  short  and  painless,  and  the  phenomena  of 
dying  almost  inipercqjiible.  The  senses  fail  as  if  sleep  were 
about  to  intervene^  the  perception  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
obtuse,  and  by  degrees  the  a^  man  seems  to  pass  into  his  final 
slumber. 

In  such  an  end  the  stock  of  nerve-power  is  cxhnustcd — tlie 
marvellous  and  unseen  essence,  thai  hidden  mystery,  that  man  with 
all  his  powers  of  reasoning,  thai  ph>-siology  with  all  the  aid  that 
science  has  lent  it,  and  the  genius  of  six  thousand  ycarK,  has  failed  to 
fathom.  In  that  hour  is  solved  that  secret,  the  mystery  of  whtch  is 
only  revealed  when  ihc  Book  of  Life  is  closed  for  ever.  Tlicn,  we 
may  hope,  when  Nature  draws  the  veil  over  the  cj'e  that  is  glaring  on 
this  world,  at  that  same  moment  she  is  opening  to  some  unseen  but 
apiiitual  eye  a  viita,  the  confmes  of  which  are  only  wrapped  by  the 
everlasting  and  immeasurable  bounds  of  Eternity. 

N.  E.  VORKE-DAVIES. 
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CHALCIS, 
y^ND  WHAT  WE  SAW  THEREIN. 


*HE  circumsianccs  which  led  lo  our  becoming  acquainted  wiih 
tlie  town  of  Chalcis,  in  the  island  of  Eubixa,  Greece,  m.iy  be 
(plained  in  a  few  lines.  At  Syra  we  had  transhipped  from  ihc 
'ffra- — a  Most  b<Mi~on  in  a  Greek  steamer,  running  from  there  lo 
the  Pirajus  and  Clwilds,  ax^  from  thence  wc  hoped  lo  reach,  by 
Komc  means  or  other,  a  certain  village  in  the  north  of  the  island, 
■nth  whose  hospitable  proprietor  we  were  to  stay  for  some  time. 
\  On  going  on  board  Ihc  Greek  steamer  at  Sj-ta,  a  strange  sight 
presented  iiiclf,  her  decks,  fore  and  aft,  being  packed  with  a  ma-w  of 
1  recumbent  humanity,  clothed  in  a  variety  uf  picturesque  costumes, 
land  with  every  description  of  \Y.\.f,  and  bundio  pressed  into  its 
l»cr*-icc  as  a  pillow.  The  weird  and  rather  uncanny  scene  was  here 
id  there  partially  framed  in  by  strips  of  canvas,  serving  as  awnings, 
ind  which  at  nightfall  reflected  the  light  given  out  by  a  few  lickly 
111  lamps  Oft  to  the  sleepers  below. 

Considering  the  nanow  beam  of  Ihc  steamer,  her  height  above 

water,  and  the  heavy  top  weight  of  peasants,  Ihe  voyage  even 

fine  weather  did  not  promise  to  be  a  very  agreeable  one,  and 

iti  tbe  possible  adjuncts  of  a  rough  sea  and  higli  wind  formed  an 

aginary  picture  the  contemplation  of  which  was  far  from  reassuring 

I  a  bad  sailor. 

I..caving  Syra  at  half-past  eight  for  eight,  wc  steamed  slowly  out 

Jihe  harbour  and  narrow  chinnd  leading  to  it,  into  the  open  sea, 

ere  the  boat  commenced  to  roll  in  a  determined  manner,  icspond- 

to  tbe  birly  heavy  waves  that  met  her  in  a  way  which  augured 

lly  for  her  future  beliaviour.     Per*onal!y,  the  rest  of  the  night  w.is 

^cd.  poitly  below  in  the  saloon,  which  wa.s  better  furnished  ihan 

11  have  been  expected,  and  partly  on  deck,  amidst  squalb  of 

[  vlcet,  &c,  with  food  for  the  mind  in  the  form  of  speculation 

now  and  ihen  as  to  the  vessel's  capability  of  righting  herself 

|thc  hea%7  rolls  in  which  she  indulged.    The  miserable  deck- 

pgcrx,  lying  on  the  sloppy  decks,  were  exposed  to  the   (uU 
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iaderaeacr  of  the  weather,  and  tbooe  of  them  who  «CK  (^ 
pvovjdcd  with  sh^gr  tafctet,  arm.  soon  have  been  vd  to  i!k  ^ 
by  the  driving  rain  and  Kud  from  the  Ma.     Down  bcknr,  thefoii 
atinoiiphere  add^  yet  another  misery  to  the  sittntion,  and  it  tedT 
became  a  choice  of  beini-  poisoned  by  b«d  atr  in  the  cabin  * 
drenched  to  the  ilcin,  and  pocsbly  roUed  overboard  in  one  d  ikt 
heavy  lurches  if  the   resolution  was  nude  of  keeping  on  itA- 
Alter   cipcnencing  the  discomfons  of  both,   wv   art  even  iM 
while  in  full  potieuion  of  our  intcmat  economict,  unprcptrnl » 
Male  which   we  would  choose  as  a   pernuncncy.      Howeter,  ih 
nighi  wore  on,  and  the  captain  aitd  ntates  were  Vept  baix  ca 
the  bridge  working  their  lanterns  with  coloarcd  sltdea,  by  HKM 
of  which  they  directed  the  nan  at  the  helm  to  steer  either  fOli 
starboard,  or  straight  on  ;  in  addition  to  the  abo^-e  duties,  they  lid 
to  keep  a  very  shar^t  look-out  for  the  loom  of  the  various  islands 
no  easy  tnaticr  00  ».iKh  a  night— for  there  are  few,  if  any,  lightheOd 
erected  on  these  Greek  inlands. 

Dawn  was  just  breaking  as  we  entered  the  Gulf  of  Salaroii,u> 
on  each  vAe  the  mists  were  rolling  away  from  the  summiu  of  tbi 
roountaini  of  the  Motea.  Despite  the  congealing  inflwwedi 
previous  nijiht's  experience,  combined  with  the  biiicr  cold  of  ll 
early  morninR,  might  be  supposed  to  |X»scss  over  the  iraagiiutioa 
it  was  dtDicuU  to  prevent  our  fancy  fl>ing  back  two  thousand  yar 
and  once  more  restoring  to  their  andtni  appearance  the  surrouo^ 
ings  which  that  period  had  changed  but  htilc.  On  there  »at« 
through  whir-h  the  steamboat  of  civilisation  now  moves  so  screoti 
the  fierce  confiiciing  prows  of  Greece  and  rcrsii  have  met,  sad  n 
the  less  savagely  for  the  kingly  eyes  lliat  were  ga/ing  upoa  it 
conflict  from  the  summit  of  "sen-girt  Salamis."  From  this  tp 
was  it  also  that  Byron  drew  inspiration  when  commencing  th 
Third  Canto  of  "The  Corsair." 

I.ooking  back  from  the  enirnnce  to  the  Pira>us  wc  seem  afane 
to  be  at  the  nonhem  exircmily  of  an  inland  sea.  At  the  crt 
ty  the  gulf  lies  the  inland  of  .■Kginn,  and  shutting  in  each  side  ait  ll 
aforementioned  range*  of  mountains,  between  the  other  extrenitii 
of  which  is  the  island  that  Riv':s  its  name  to  the  gulf.  V 
through  the  drixxling  tain  :ind  benumbed  by  the  cold  winrft  ibi 
lore  down  from  the  heights,  it  was  but  little  wonder  that  our  fira  W 
prcsaions  of  Greece  differed  from  those  which  the  world  has  rcceirt 
from  the  sunlight  verse  of  the  poet  we  Iiave  above  referred  to. 
The  steamer  remained  the  whole  of  that  day  at  the  Pirawi 
discharging  cargo,  and  inXVie  e^wvvci?, wwTOt*.  W  course  toOnioi, 
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I  «woi  Was  approached  about  7  a.  m.  the  next  morning.  Tbc  channel 
I "  Mpoynn  along  whkh  wc  were  threading  our  way  was  ricli  in 
™ouiing  oi  crety  lint  and  ^hade ;  here  the  water  was  of  » lovely 
cti,  (Tadualtng  towards  tlie  shore  into  a  yellowish  colour  where 
the  base  of  the  ohvc-fringcd  mounuins  with  their  brown 
I  and  aiow-cappcd  summits ;  further  ofT  it  varied  fiom  light  blue 
Kdtepot  indigOi  ihc  intermediate  shades  being  imperceptibly 
nradod  with  one  anotlier.  To  give  life  and  characier  to  tlic  scene 
'^  voe  the  elegant  caiques,  with  their  delicaic-pointcd  sails  and 
'■Sgile  ipus,  gliding  down  amidst  numerous  other  barks  under  full 
1^  ^id  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  moniing  bicer.e. 

II1C  sie^imci  anchored  o^  the  Tttrlcish  ijuarter  of  Chalds,  and 

wing  llw  channel  of  F.ubwa,  over  which  there  wi«  fornieily  a  bridge, 

Wnocciing  tlie  isbnd  with  the  inainbnd  ;  this  strait,  which  connects 

Mpoorui  channel  with  that  of  Taranli,  is  very  nairow,  certainly  not 

OKe  than  twenty  or  tmcnty-fivc  yards  in  width,  and  ha?,  at  certain 

•"wsoi  the  day,  a  very  powerful  curn-nt  tlowing  tliiough  it     It  is 

xkted  that  this  particular  phenomenon  was  the  cause  of  much 

tntira  to  Aristotle,  and  that  he,  in  his  bafHed  scientific  ;rcal  to  find 

'  AcHtw,  drowned  himself  near  the  vjiot ;  other  and  perhaps  more 

"tfitble  historians  athrm  that  he  died  of  a  stomachic  cromplaint.it 

I  w  lom  clow  by.     A  fairer,  if  not  more  sublime  scene,  than  (hot 

■hidi  meets  the  cyC  when  it  civcs  over  Chalets  li.ny  and  ihe  sur- 

'  fuding  scenery,  it  would  be  hard  to  obtain,     .\nybody  who  has 

•n«ilcd  in  Greece  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  additional  charm 

1 1«lhe  wof>derfuUy  thin,  cleat  air  of  thai  couniiy  gives  to  the  beauty 

'  ^'^  Ktatty,  lending  to  every  object  a  brightness  and  brilliancy  that 

■  unhown  in  most  other  climes. 

In  ihe  piciuic  lh.it  lay  stretched  out  before  us,  this  purity  of  out- 

»*e  ind  colour  w.is  especially  noticeable.     Mount  (landili,  one  of 

I  "t  Illicit  mounuink  in  Northern  Euboa,  formed  the  most  promi* 

tal  point  in  a  chain  whou:  bascn  skirted  the  bay  in  a  graceful  curve. 

««<r  uimmits,  at  that  season  tnow-covered,  called  attention  to  their 

[^  imoucubtc  whiteness  sa  well  as  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  ether 

l^tick  Mirroimded  ihcm,  and  which  gave  to  their  outline  :i  crispness 

lAttlcamess  not  obtained  under  other  conditions.     Loner  down 

!■<«  wies,  and  where  the  w,irming  influence  of  the  sun  had  made 

'  ""f  (clt,  the  ilex,  pine,  arbutus,  and  other  small  shrubs  grew,  mitig- 

'  ""t  iQ^thcr  in  a  verdant  coat  that  w.is  only  separated  from  the 

'  **■«  beneath  by  a  narrow  strip  of  bnrc  rock,  which  the  action  of  the 

"^"r  kid  laid  bare,  and  whose  yellow  and  brown  hues  were  reflected 

"  *t  clement  that  bad  exposed  them.     A  pretty  little  chllct,  ctI- 
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ban  Ae  heu  of  thr  day.   lU 

caoSfCffodu  Ac  tova  look  ibc  (Dcm<'* 

iod>i  fomtilj  (Juwiicd  b]r  the  Tub* 

of  Kntrta^  bu  now  only  nurked  bjttc 

Tbe  Gm  l^i^K  «f  Chdds  fan  the  Jk^oonii  side  preseHtfll' 
Tnfliili  e^tta  di  tbe  ton  to  nev;  aid  tafxcaes  the  ^jeZtt* 
«iAaatB9eaf  poweny  if  not  sqoilar ;  boioa  landif^  ftod  ptoenl* 
iec  lo  liK  BCK  Bodeni  |)«i  cf  tbe  Mnm  Ais  feeling  b  not  confawtl. 
figr  if  a  triSe  ifoy.  Use  acat  Gad:  tOBW  ue,  tt  it  far  bon  glec«r<  , 
and  tliete  ii  modi  to  be  aea  that  is  boch  novd  and  imemiiag. 

I'lcrioadj' u>  oar  amn)  It  CWds  ve  had  fansd  a  kncntlcdgto' 
Ficnch  to  be  anost  mefiil,  it  txag  ipoken  wcfl  and  fluenitr  b;*' 
odjority  cf  the  Greeks ;  bat  as  soon  as  we  deacended  inio  the  n«* 
boot,  wluch  vas  to  conrcy  ns  to  the  «hai(  oar  tioables  comaeace^ 
The  faoattDcn,  nro  twin  brochen.  spoke  ooding  bu  their  om  (oofBe. 

but  the  TotobHitj  aod  fiembty  in  equcssioti  with  wbidi  ther  cs- 

pressed  tfaemselKs  ibcrcin  doubtless  compensated,  at  Icatt  m  ibri' 

on  cstimaiioD,  for  ihcii  defidency  id  iny  ocbcr.     'Hits  impwiiiBctf 

to  anything  like  a  free  intcicoune  existing  bet«««n  ns,  ibete  *«* 

nolhii^  for  it  bat  to  repeat  paitot-like  the  nankc  of  the  nfii^c  fc^ 

which  we  vcre  bound,  and  whose  disUDCe  away  6txn  Chakis  *t  ^ 

not  )et  know.    Having  reached  the  diOR,  the  Chalos  bntben 

signs  to  us  to  wail  where  w>e  were  with  the  higgage,  «h3e  thef 

o4  as  we  thoagbt,  in  seardi  of  a  caniage ;  a  most  deltutve 

as  it  afterwards  proved,  for  ilKrc  was  but  one  in  the  town. 

the  aeantiiDC  a  crowd  of  suoll  bo)-s  and  loungers  had 

^ping  at  us  with  open  mouths,  and  criticising  our,  to  then 

ably,  outlandish  appearance.     Al  length,  after  a  tedious 

brethren  hove  in  sight,  dragging  behind  them  a  dihpidated 

cart  at    which    we   looked  askance,  and  endeavoured  a6efc 

mcan«  of  nwre  gesticulations  to  persuade  them  to  bring  a  tehi* 

All  in  vain  ;  the  deadlock  still  continued.    Finally,  in  despair,  a  k** 

mi  lom  out  of  our  pocket-bo^,  and  with  talent  endowed  by  ** 

u/^ncy  of  the  awaiioo, ««  iev^M^  « ><»d  penci)  under  dieir  b* 
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'"''wdjl  excited  eyes  (he  object  of  out  requirenicnts.  As  ihe  lines 
'^^^  pimtliTC  vehicle  grew  under  out  eager  fingers,  3  bland  smile 
*P»»d  over  ihdr  Tcaturcs,  and  ibey  finally  broke  out  into  gleeful 
*'>«iB(rf"ii«fl.T«,'*  which  were  taken  up  in  chorus  by  ihc  interested 
Btoop vonnd,  and  a  sefics  of  "whirrs"  with  sundrj'  revolutions  of 
the  Ma  phoned  us  that  Ihejr  clearly  undcfiiood  what  wc  wanted. 
Wc  noir,  therefore,  expected  to  see  a  dashing  equipage  toll  up  to  us, 
ud  oursdves  comfonabty  injttaUed  therein,  to  drive  away  in  style 
(KUDUttsceneof  our  dilemma.  No  xucli happy  lenninaiion;  initend 
«f  dtpitting  to  obuin  a  vehicle,  they  proceeded  to  pile  up  tlie 
InSgigcco  the  handcart.  Believing  it  poxvible  that  they  wislicd  to 
CMiliia  us  to  someone  who  spoke  French  or  English,  we  followed 
Ada  ttiiough  a  little  »iuaTc,  planted  with  stone  pines  nnd  olives,  and 
tORODoded  by  two-storeyed  houses  with  walls  of  a  pink,  blue,  while, 
•f  gteen  colour.  Tassing  through  this  wc  came  to  a  narrow  street 
"P'hlfii  they  proceeded  a  short  way,  and  then  turned  into  a  court- 
Jtn!  «hcrc  they  came  to  a  hall,  and  made  signs  that  we  should 
"ttnil  1  broad,  rough,  wooden  staircase  ;  nothing  loth,  up  wc  went, 
''"j  nijccting  to  meet  somebody  to  whom  wc  could  communicate 
*"«Jnts ;  but  disappointment  awaited  us  at  the  top  in  the  shajw  of 
■luse,  baic-looking  room  with  a  bar  facing  the  staircase  and  various 
"'wei  kadii%  to— tlic  brothers  only  knew  where.  At  the  noise  of 
AirininI  several  male  individuals  appeared  in  different  stages  of 
"**rti/fl,  and  gesticulations  were  .igain  the  otdet  of  the  day,  the  only 
twH  of  such  calisthcnic  exercises  being  that  we  were  conducted  to 
tocdioom,  whither  out  Inmks  followed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
iv  was  what  we  did  not  want,  and  we  signified  our  disapproval  in  as 
'"tiblc  a  manner  as  lay  in  our  power.  The  arrival  of  a  professor  on 
wKtae  made  tw  hope  thnt  some  elucidation  would  he  thrown  on 
w  natter,  but  his  English  was  like  our  Greek,  nil  or  almoit  so. 
*Sc  be,  when  dttcomfiled,  had  retired,  Iii.s  place  was  taken  by  an 
'^  liUlc  personage,  who  deserves  a  description  to  himself,  and  who 
'^''•Wls  proved  a  very  kind  friend.  This  individual  was  wearing 
'  io*-brimmcd  bowler  hat,  a  sccdy-looking  black  overcoat,  and 
*'>«aioiuWes  of  a  very  loud  stri{icd  pattern,  together  witii  boot* 
'^appeared  as  if  3  little  blacking  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
"^%  be  was  r.nthcr  below  middle  height,  and  of  a  nervou.i  figure, 
■"^tjcs  so  bright  as  to  be  almost  fevctish  ;  for  the  test  he  wore  a 
f*^  deal  of  hair  on  his  face,  and  afterwards  proved  such  a  staunch 
%i  Ihtl  in  penning  his  not  too  jirepossessing  appcar.ince,  his 
"■"wxy  calls  forth  the  liveliest  gratitude.  He  explained  to  us  that 
"**ere  at  the  Hotel  •^— ,  iliat  the  village  to  which  wc  wctc  bovind 
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was  distant  twenty-five  miles,  and  that  if  wc  did  hire  the  uile  n*>id( 
ol  the  town  we  should  have  to  ]>ay  ^5  for  it,  aiwi  even  llien  ttoi  ii« 
was  no  certainty  of  our  arriving  there,  as  there  ms  snow  <*  the 
mountains  and  the  driver  did  not  know  the  ivay. 
Quoth  we,  "What  is  to  be  done,  then?" 
"  Wait  till  a  boat  sails  for  IJmni  to-morrow  or  the  neil  dJij.iiJ 
take  mules  from  there  to  your  destination." 
"Hut  why  not  go  by  mules  from  here?" 
"  You  would  not  find  your  way,  and  snow  lying  deep  on  pwtsel 
the  road,  you  would  run  the  risk  of  taking  cold,  which  b  a  seriou 
matter  in  this  climate." 

Visions  of  an  immediate  termination  to  our  journey  Ixing  to 
abruptly  dissipated,  and  with  them  all  ideas  of  comfort  vaniihinc 
for  the  interior  of  the  place  was  cold  and  cheerio*— we  decided  10 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  remain  at  the  btiilding  yclef*  a 
hotel  till  wc  could  obtain  by  hook  or  by  crook  a  steamer  for  limni. 
Meanwhile,  as  it  was  biitcily  cold,  owing  to  the  wind  blo«ui( 
straight  from  the  snow-capped  mountains,  and  there  being  00  sa4 
thing  as  a  fire  or  fireplace  to  be  seen  in  the  hotel,  wc  lhou(l* 
the  be^t  thin;;  to  be  done  was  to  breakfast  at  a  restaurant,  «hitha 
OUT  friend  proudly  escorted  us.     His  manner  whilst  acting  a»  inw- 
preter  became  more  fatherly  than  ever ;  he  insisted  upon  onStniC 
everything  we  required,  informing  us  what  wc  ought  to  pay,  uii 
making  himself  valuably  useful  in  spite  of  his  torrent  of  Kx4> 
American- Hellenic  diction. 

Says  he :  "  Trink  dat  vine;  it  gif  you  red  cheeks."  To  which!* 
added,  as  an  additional  attraction,  that  it  was  "good  for  tummidc' 
Our  breakfast — or,  as  they  call  it  \\ztK,yevma,  for  it  was  ijjH*- 
— was  not  an  expensive  one,  and  was  capitally  cooked,  although  ihe 
preponderance  of  olive  oil, in  most  of  the  dishes  might  not  hnc 
suited  some  pal.ttes.  The  tncnu  consisted  of  white  soup,  chid** 
stewed  in  the  above-meniionedoil, /i^j^^  cabbage,  salad,  and desMit 
The  charge,  one  drachma  fifty  lepia,  equivalent  to  about  w.  l^ 
After  having  done  justice  to  this  repast,  our  detront  intimated  ti>H 
that  it  was  our  bounden  duly  to  go  out  and  thoroughly  explore  ll* 
town  under  his  wing;  a  suggestion  which,  being  proposed  tous«fc(» 
Wc  were  refreshed,  met  willi  our  approbation. 

One  of  the  first  places  of  interest  we  stumbled  upon  WB  ll* 
barracks,  which  were  occupied  by  a  considerable  number  of  trWp^ 
mostly  recruits,  busily  employed  in  their  various  evolutions  lol 
exercises,  "ihey  were  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  lightish  blu<i  ^ 
«*d,  compared  with  the  French  piou-piov,  a  very  soldicc-like  b«*i 
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inmrt  appearance.    The  roanoeuvrea  were  perfomied  in  a 
dioblu  manner,  coiuiderin^  ihat  the>-  were  motlly  twenty-one 

■  if  the  men  wvrc  up  to  the  mark,  the  barracks  themselves 
■rlly  so ;  for  those  slccping-ipuincr;  which  1  visited  consisted 
letcan-to  shods,  nilh  rough  plank  lloors  upon  which  the  men 
inns,  on  rough  sackinj;.  Douhllcss,  this  sort  of  accommo- 
ii  1  good  preparation  for  a  campaign;  but  wc  fancy,  from 
(1)  tic  of  moTtalily  prevalent  amongst  the  troops,  that  it  is 
condicive  to  health. 

IC  of  be  officers,  who  spoke  French  with  a  remarkably  good 
I  offerd  to  show  us  the  civil  pri&ons,  which  are  situated  on 
ie  of  tic  barrack  square.  Under  his  guidance  wc  oscciidcd 
lone  ste|3  leading  to  the  top  of  a  mil,  whence  we  were  able 
It  down  hto  a  smalt  courtjaid,  in  which  were  forty  or  fifty 
trSt  in  lhe:atious  native  cccitumes  of  F.uIxl-a  and  the  neigh- 
g  isles ;  Hiie  wxre  standing,  doing  nulhing,  others  busy 
[  Kttlc  ne<-laces  of  uliells,  strong  together  with  wire ;  wliilH 
f  intent  upon-nuking  little  additions  to  their  prison  fare,  olTered 
for  sale,  and  >r  that  purpose  threw  Ihtrm  up  in  the  air  for  us 

Eh.  and  as  xooias  they  fell  back  again,  nothing  disheartened, 
n)  the  process.  Ahhough  supervised  by  an  armed  gcndanne 
g  up  and  down  he  narrow  pbifonn  on  which  wc  were,  there 
I  taay  be  inforreffrom  this  account,  but  little  attempt  at  disci- 
ftnd  the  boon  olimoking,  which  alone  contrasted  strangely 
compared  with  ou  English  customs,  was  freely  indulged  in. 
big  down  upon  thcuupiurncd  faces,  their  appearance  was  far 
pepossessing,  even  f-biddinj;,  when  we  were  informed  of  the 
U  crimes,  for  which  stie  of  them  were  undergoing  imitrison- 
Ibr  life,  others  shorter  .ntcnces  qJ  ftom  fi^.  to  (£„  years.  My 
ton  was  drawn  to  one  (\iiem  by  our  Mentor,  who  said : 
TDo  you  see  that  youns;  how,  almost  a  boy,  holding  up  a  small 
jfe  to  you  ;  it  is  not  .„g  ^\n^  he  cut  a  J'a/a's  (priest's) 
and  as  he  doc*  not  exf-t  to  have  sufticiciii  interest  to  be 
or  escape  with  a  minc,)unishment,  he  last  night  made  n 
attempt  to  get  away,  ir,hich  he  and  several  oihen  nearly 
led.  In  the  event  of  hi4,ic(-gcding  he  would  have  made 
Minor,  like  most  of  the.urdcrcrs  about  here  in  a  similar 


Dpriionmcnt  in  the  agriculturaijj,t,icis  round  about  here  is  not 

I  upon  as  a  disgrace,  but  lathc^  q„c  of  those  disagreeable 

nsencies  that  may  befall  a  man  ,  jpjte  of  himself,  and  which 
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Itofedtcasgnoc  an  «kfWB 
,  wwltnfanDtttBsttmAcgWt 
'  occgpeJ  bf  the  TWin;  od  dK 
were  Tmrhy  ^inMfial 
c  Tnriuah  house  appctR^  )■ 
;  rfllKgbgigcacfctiHbotKd  MBOOpK  orange  jid  tcnkBiwa 
bukHqnfaernCAetmn^aadBOCKtTnj  EtftroaUiebaBictai 
is  to  be  KiB  Ae  sM  TaAah  ■■«T'*,  villi  its  mn^wia*  tower  n^ 
tog  Ske  s  aenriBd  by  in  tide.  la  front  of  it  hger  nwtt  mot 
of  the  MofauiBcdia  Rfi|^  is  ibese  puis  ;  a  spiaie,  «iifc  cttt 
pciBly  Ud  eat  prden%  MBaanded  now  by  low  tutiiUe'4l« 
cuon^t.  A  named  msifale  Ibm  sttQ  maiks  t*e  plaee  «hae  At 
Toflcs  oed  to  peribna  thdr  ablutions  befior  micring  ibt  ld|r 
edifice.  A  mehnrholy,  ■cUy-loofcing  cresocnisormounu  Uw 
of  the  inoaque,  and  Kou  mditied  to  fall  fro>  its  lii^li  nUtetfJ 
vaniih  [ike  tboce  who  [ftued  it  there.  To  in u%c,  hoMrctcr,  ia  lif 
synpMbjr  for  the  ditappcannce  of  Ac  Tt*ish  power  &ixn  bs^ 
aboots  wodd  be  Iklie  leiuiinent,  as  a  liJe  rcllcctton  on  dA 
bariwities  when  in  power,  their  conupt  gcemmcnt,  and  the  teuC' 
influence  excited  by  them  over  the  Greek  dearly  denwoslrata 

Bjr  this  time,  what  with  the  cold  win'  (hat  wax  blo»-ing  and  ik 
fatigue  TCtuUiRg  from  light -leeing  and  l^voyagcof  the  ntghlbefcA 
vtc  fdt  cxtrcmdy  inclined  lo  return  lo  <"■  hotel  and  lo  indulge  i»  * 
rest,  even  though  it  should  be  in  a  chtf  '^oom  without  the  chwM 
concowiianls  of  a  fire  and  a  carpet,  f  '«  Chalcis  there  arc  fcw,l 
any  fircpbces,  the  reason  for  thci-abscnce  being  that  wood  ft* 
only  fuel  u»cd,  and  tliai,  owing  to  s"  distance  it  has  to  be  brai^ 
it  is  a  very  expensive  one.  But  n'  'four  spirits  were  flagL' 
.)ur  itcal  a  iriflc  abated,  tliosc  of  o' "  guardian  angel "  were  nol,  (« 
he  had  worked  himself  up  into  t-  enthusiasm  of  sight.5cein6  irf 
decreed  that  we  were  lo  go  and-e  'he  old  ^'enetian  caMle,orn(tff 
llic  icmainsof  il,  and  a  macaroi'"'"-  Having  conscieniioudf  J^ 
these  two  rather  dissimibr  ob^  of  interest,  back  to  the  hoiel  * 

would  go.     Little  N V'=c'^    slightly  dejected    at   thii,  I* 

btinhtencd  up  when  he  bctHB'"  himself  that  he  would  go  off  lolW 
rcst.iurant  and  order  our  1!"^^  ^''''  "'^  /wriff  that  we  were  «*» 
be  cheated  because  wcwc'O^'S'"^"  *°<1  ^^  ««'  ^now  tlielanpuit 
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iliritow  not  only  did  so,  but  «ven  went  so  far  as  to  sec 
>i»  dean  shct-ts  ai  the  hotel.      How  rarely  is  an 
centric  to  be  met  wiili  whose  eccentricity  takes  the  fonn  of  a 

alent  and  ftgrceahle  whim  ! 
[^Artei  h.iving  once  more  tcstilicd  our  appreciation  of  the  Greek 
in  a  itay  that  must  ha\-e  given  to  the  ]iroprietor  a  high 
on  of  the  gastronomic  powers  of  the  English,  we  directed  our 
eps  to  ihc  hotel,  and  on  t-ntering  our  room  discovered  in  it  what 
ercijjpaitntly  two  pairs  of  legs  lying  on  the  white  hoarded  floor, 
kc  bodies  attached  lu  thcnt  being  hidden  from  us  under  the  bed. 

"What  the  deuce  is  this  ?"  said  one  of  our  astonished  selves.  The 
)C|lination  did  not  take  long  to  flash  upon  our  minds,  and  is  as 
Idloiis.  Two  of  the  hotel  servants  having  opened  a  small  handbag 
•Hwr  property— had  heard,  whilst  so  engaged,  our  footsteps  on  the 
Uin,  aiKl  were  now  making  franiic  cETorls  to  cla&p  its  patent  lock, 
li>dr  the  pielcncc  of  dusiiTig  beneath  the  bed  with  their  jacket 
wncf.  Not  wishing  for  various  reasons  to  create  a  disturbance 
tlxnn  die  occurrence,  we  ^tiified  ourselves  with  the  slate  of  alarm 
bit  their  antici|iation  of  what  course  we  might  pursue  had  put  them 
tKand  which  wa^^  [eviified  \fj  their  tictnbling  hands  and  decidedly 
l^laicd  faccii.  The  reit  of  the  evening  passed  onr  without  incident, 
MqX  taking  a  short  stroll  round  the  town,  and  finding  on  our  return 
tt«r  sleeping  quarters  a  drunken  man  in  a  rather  maudlin  slate  of 
■uod  sitting  on  one  of  the  beds.  As,  though  assuming  &  siricily 
l^plin;  manner,  his  poeition  seemed  likely  to  be  prolonged  for  an 
Mcfiniie  period,  and  as  no  response  was  made  to  jiersuasivc  signs, 
Itnde  force  was  resorted  to  with  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  second  day  of  our  sojourn  at  Chalcis  was  ushered  in  by  a 
otiy  lunrise,  and  the  air  becoming  quite  spring-like,  at  1 1  o'clock 
hdrtcrmincd  to  take  advantage  of  our  friend's  kind  invitation  to 
Mao  orange  grove  close  to  the  town.  On  our  arrival  there  the 
taten  of  the  place  were  shown  to  us  by  the  gardener,  who,  with 
■t  tact  and  courtesy  exhibited  by  all  the  peasants  of  this  district, 
'Bducied  u£  around  the  grounds,  after  which,  in  spile  of  it  being 
(•"Onber,  wu  sat  down  in  the  open  to  a  d^j€un(r  of  ripe  oranges, 
Wtkcd  fresh  from  the  tree,  together  with  the  golden  RuhtHah  wine 
"the  country.  What  a  glorious  picture  the  country,  lit  up  by  the 
•siaiil  Hinshine,  presented,  the  grove  with  its  glossy  green  leaves 
W  lolden  fruit  sloping  down  10  the  water's  edge  and  the  blue 
■•fcoan  GianncI  bcyon<l,  while  far  away  towered  up  snow-covered 
•■ouni  Candili.  In  good  xoolh  a  pleasant  spot  in  which  to  lounge 
'*i]f  in  hour  and  to  indulge  in  the  soolhijig  influence  of  a  pipe,  01, 
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to  rdlow  the  Tashion  tir  the  country,  of  a  cigaietlc.  ' 

in  Greece,  except  those  who  indulge  in  llie  /AHou' 

few  and   far   between.     The   iirefcrencc    which  is  Aow  *"  at 

cigarette  i*  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tobacco  of  ihecouMrfitlMdij 

>nd  hot  when  smoked  in  an  ordinary  pipe. 

Whilst  returning  to  the  town  we  witnessed  a  solemn  but  bi  bw 
uncommon  sight  in  Greece.     A  small  procession  of  pcopleaia  led 
of  hitlf-run,  half-walk,  rapidly  came  towards  us,  singing  a  mulAiIb 
The  leader  of  ihc  funeral,  for  such  wc  soon  perceived  K  tobe,caniri 
a  cofBn-tid,  decorated  with  various  coloured  ribbons,  uptigbt  la  to 
hand,  and  following  him  came  numerous  bearers  oi  banneis  mlhlht 
portraits  of  taints  depicted  on  their  embroidered  fronts ;  tlienesil 
order  of  procession  were  the  Papalha,  or  priests,  in  long  g^nnott.  ■ 
the  predominant  colour  of  which  was  white  ;  they  appeared  toon 
nbovc  the  rest  gf  the  mourners  owing  to  tlie  peculiar  shape  o(  ibdl 
clerical  head-gear,  perditid  on  their  long  hair,  which  was  rasienol'lf  I 
in  a  knot  like  a  chignon  behind  their  heads.     After  (hem  came  <« ' 
corpse,  an  ajjed  woman  in  a  shallow  coffin  carried  shoulda  W^ 
ITic  feet  and  head  were  slightly  propped  up  and  were  fuUy  ct(CMl  I 
to  view  ;  tliey  even  seemed  to  possess  n  ghastly  kind  of  vitality  Inia  j 
the  ircmulijus  motion  iinpaitcd  to  ihem  by  the  1>carcrs.    The  conJpJ 
having  passed  on  alonj;  the  white  road   towards  the  Woe  Itofjjoo  i 
its  front,  we  replaced  our  hats,   which  had  been  rcmoTed  out  ( 
deference  to  the  dead,  and  continued  our  way  to  Chalcis,  which  '■ 
entered  by  way  of  the  market-place. 

On  market  da)'s  the  open  space  where   most  of  ihc 
people's  business   is  transacted  is  closely   packed   with  a 
gesticulating  crowd,  in  garments  of  various  hues  and  cuts;  from  I 
clean  or  unclean  fousiantUa  to  baggy  blue  Turkish  trousers, : 
the  handiwork  of  the  local  snip  to  the  btcst  turn  out  of* 
tailor;  then  is  to  be  seen  much  bargaining:   fine  chidcens- 
this  is  the  land  of  hers— changing  hands  at  ^\d,  eadi,  lissal^ 
the  octre  (a  little  under  3  lbs.),  and  other  provisions  of  equally  goo*] 
and  cheap  quality.    As  lime  was  (lying,  and  wc  had  to  sccu«  0*  f 
lickeu  for  the  boat  to  I.imri,  we  made  our  way  to  the  bootin^olS*  J 
on  the  quay,  and  with  the  help  of  our  good  friend  succeeded  it] 
making  jis  occupant  understand  what  was  wanted ;  and  in  fp<«  *'] 
llic  shibboleth  of  the  English  names,  at  lengrh  secured  the  ^asxA 
pieces   of  pajjci    blotted  with  sand,  and  which  at  one  time-* 
nobody  seemed'  lo  know  whether  there  was  a  steamer  pnx^  »  ' 
Limni  or  not,  and  if  so  where  one  could  book  or  inquirt'  at«: 
'"•^h  stcatner^had  sectncd  almost  unattamablc 
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^tn&clion  we  were  indulging  in,  however,  was  ralher  pre- 

for  it  lum«d  out  ihal  the  stcsmer  did  not  sun  tilt  iontt  time 
*  oq  Ihc  monow.  This  was  a  blow,  for  it  meant  another 
Hn  I  t»re,  lircless  room,  wiili  daylight — or  rather  moonlight 
*e  between  the  chinlcs  of  the  boarded  floor ;  for  well  wc  knew 
^  nepping  outside  the  office  door,  we  couM  be  half-roasted  b>- 
Q  then  shining,  siiU  by  the  evening  the  icy-cold  wind  would 
burned  its  sway. 

e  climate  is  indeed  one  of  extremes,  one  day  showing  a 
I  preference  for  rain  or  snow,  and  the  morrow  boasting  an 
ded  iky  and  a  burning  stin.  'I'hc  effect  of  such  a  climate  on 
qilc  enduring  it  is  noticeable  by  the  prevalence  of  diseases 
eipiratoty  organs,  a  dnnj;LT  that  is  well  iindctsiood  at  Athens, 
ihc  care  and  attention  bestowed  by  the  inhabitants  upon 
nd  changes  of  weather  appear  almost  superfluous  to  a  new- 

Under  these  atmospheric  conditions  peculiar  to  the  Grecian 
|he  prospect  of  tramping  around  Ihc  streets  all  the  evening 
iner  was  not  sul^cienily  attractive  to  admit  of  its  being  put 
eution  :  and  not  knowing  how  otherwise  to  dispose  of  our- 
■re  returned  to  our  quarurx  and  went  10  bed,  where  wc 
,  and  *i>eculaicd  as  to  the  matirent-like  article  that  did  duty 
lla,  blanket,  and  quilt.  The  new  morning  at  sunrise  one  of 
I  brothers  who  had  escorted  us  into  Chalcis  roused  us  from 
nbers,  and  made  signs  signifying  an  intention  to  remove  the 
—where  he  knew  best ;  but  such  energy,  although  perhaps 
>Tthy,  did  not  meet  with  our  approval;  and  we  deemed  it 
rise  and  accompany  him  and  our  trunks.  Uy  the  time  half 
tt  was  completed  quite  a  small  crowd  had  assembled,  who 
I  every  detail  of  that  interesting  ceremony  with  anxious 
II ;  when  it  came  to  the  use  of  cold  water  an  involuntary 
I  of,  perhaps,  surprise — perhaps  disgust— escaped  them.  Our 
S  customs"  being  concluded,  and  the  hotel  bill  paid  in  jviper 

the  procession,  including  the  dilapidred  hand-cart,  got 
leigh,  and  finally  stopped  at  the  selfsame  spot  from  where  it 
nedon  the  day  of  our  anivaL  So  far  so  good,  and  excellent 
Ind  W2S  the  bland  smile  on  the  faces  of  the  brothers  when 
l«  our  inquiring  gaze  looking  for  the  steamer,  of  which 
Kre  as  yet  no  sign?,  not  even  a  distant  cloud  of  smoke 
''lie  sky.    There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  possess  our 

>  ptiicnce,  albeit  encased  in  bodies  breakfasilcssand  shiver- 

>  'he  biting  wind.  Half  an  hour  thus  agreeably  passed  whett 
'ei'olent  Vttle  AmericAn-Creck  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
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made  matten  smooth  b]r  suggesling  that  we  should  ad)oum  to ! 
caii£  bard  bjr,  there  to  dacua  a  cup  of  coflec ;  this  vras  renutkibl; 
good  and  quite  difTcrent  in  fla\-our  from  that  obtained  in  countnc^ 
further  west,  no<r  was  the  charge,  ten  Icpta  {)•/.)  per  cup,  cxurbitanll 
ecpeciall)' when  compared  with  the  quality  and  price  of  ihc  same 
beverage  (in  name)  at  an  English  railway  restaurant.     Coffee  is 
here  the  &vounie  non-alcoholtc  drink,  and,  like  tea  in  ICnglaad,  i 
taken  indticriminatcly  at  all  times  of  the  day,  but  the  Oriental  ii 
little  more  rclincd  in  his  way  of  enjoying  iL     First  uf  all  he  saps  i 
little  cold  water  from  (he  glass  that  b  handed  to  him  together  will 
the  coffee  on  a  tray,  and  having  by  this  proceeding  both  cooled 
cleansed  his  palate,  his  a]>precUt!on  of  the  succeeding  boniui 
is  increased.    Strangers  to  the  country,  and  especially  Kngljs 
generally  vary  this  programme  by  swallowing  the  water  after,  ins 
of  before  the  coffee,  a  reversal  of  the  native  method  that  is 
caused  by  some  of  the  thick  sediment  at  the  bottom  reinatiungi 
the  tongue,  and  which  may  l>e  disliked  by  those  unprepared  fot  iL 

As  the  mode  of  preparing  this  Civourite  indulgence  it  tbe  nat 
all  over  the  East,  and  differs  from  the  French  and  English  «;  rf 
prcparaiion,  it  may  be  worthy  of  note,  especially  as  the  rcsiili,  in  oo 
opinior\,  is  superior  lo  cither.     Here  is  the  recipe.     Two  spoant- 
ful  of  coffee  and  one  of  very  fine  pounded  sugar  are  placed  in  i 
hule  brass  saucepan,  and  over  it  is  poured  a  small  teacupful  rf 
boiling  water;  this  is  heated  over  a  charcoal  (ire  till  a  light  IiMbI 
gathetii  on  the  surface  ;  the  mixture  is  then  poured  a  third  at  a  tiuBl 
into  the  cup,  the  saucejian  being  replaced  on  each  occasion  on  (bej 
fire  to  enable  the  proper  heal  and  mixture  of  the  ingredients  lo  hj 
mainiaincd.    When  finished,  and  it  is  made  in  two  minutes,  ilful^j 
repays  the  extra  care  that  may  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  on  Jlj 
manufacture. 

After  a  cup  of  this  delectable  liquid  had  been  disposed  <£  I 
a  return  was  made  to  the  wharf,  now  covered  with  a  motley  a<nrf 
of  shepherds,  Papathti,  soldiers,  &c.,  all  waiting  for  the  diluoij 
vessel,  that  finally  appeared  and  anchored  at  some  little  distancel 
from  the  shore  for  the  jiurpose  of  embarking  and  landing  passengtnj 
Amongst  the  fonner,  ourselves,  who,  with  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hiM] 
to  our  trusty  ally  in  the  various  dilcmmns  we  had  expcticnoaLl 
stepped  into  the  boat,  and  after  threading  out  way  amongst  lit] 
numerous  caiques,  drawn  up  in  lines,  at  length  reached  the  iltfk] 
alike  freed  from  the  hands  and  boat  of  the  brothers,  who  haditis] 
been  joined  by  two  more,  likewise  twins,  of  the  same  faniDy. 

OOUCLAS   WysN    WIUJAH5- 
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T  b  agreed,"  says  Iza^k  Walton,  "  thai  the  eel  is  a  moal  cJaiiity 
L  dUh."  Wc  are  not  at  ail  sure  that  anything  of  tlie  son  is 
ttA  amonf;st  modem  Englishmen,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that 
mgst  us  ibc  eel  is  not  held  in  too  much  estimation,  either  as  a 
ig  of  beauty,  a  sportsman's  joy,  or  an  epicure's  dish.  Of  course 
!te  are  many  eel-lbhcries  established  in  bvounble  &iiuaiions  in 
tioos  paii3  of  the  country,  but  they  are  not  by  any  mcanK  sutlicicnt 
cope  with  the  almost  incxkiustiblc  supply  of  (ish  ;  and  English, 
i^  therefore— and  Frenchmen  and  (Jcrmans  too.  for  the  matter  of 
R—Buss  too  oAcn  from  their  tables  an  article  of  food  which,  not- 
IkitaiMltnf;  the  prejudice  existing  in  some  quarters  against  it,  is  at 
tt  wholesome  and  toothsome,  and  which  only  requires  to  be  pro- 
ily  introdiKcd  to  their  notice  to  be  appreciated  at  its  real  value. 
H  abjection  to  it — which  exists  very  strongly  among  the  conscrva- 
cSoott— seems  to  be  based  upon  an  antipathy  to  the  long,  slimy, 
risking  form  of  tlK  creature,  with  its  suggestion  of  serpents  and, 
temptations  in  Paradise;  but,  once  this  is  overcome,  it  is 
that  even  the  Scot  would  allow  that  the  eel  is  uncommonly 

and  a  very  desirable  "  clvange  "  ftom  bannocks  and  so  on. 
ancients  were  wiser  in  their  generation  than  wc  arc,  at  least 

as  eels  arc  concerned.    They  liked  the  fish,  and  found  nothing 

in  its  shape  ;  and  in  some  instances  placed  tl  on  a  pedestal 

iw,  which  even  the  most  rabid  "  ccl-fnncicr "  of  our  day  will 

was  far  above  its  dcscns.  The  lOgyptians  enrolled  it  among 
^  gods— a  corof^iment  it  shared  with  only  one  oilier  lixh,  the 
litihit,  which  ptobably  belonged  to  the  carp  family.  The  Greeks 
^led  them  for  ihi-c  absurdly  high  estimation,  and  in  .\thena:tis  we 
)f  Aniiphanex,  one  of  the  "  illustrious  obscure  "  of  aniiquiiy,  con- 
■ig  the  value  of  the  gods  with  the  high  price  asked  for  the  Itsh 
TO  market  of  Athens.  "  In  other  respects,"  he  says,  "  men  say 
U  the  Egyptians  arc  clever,  in  that  they  esteem  the  eel  to  be  equal 
■  god  i  but  they  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  inimorials,  for  we 
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can  propitiate  the  Utter  by  praj^r ;  bat,  as  for  eels,  we  mutt  tpend 
lwc)\-c  drachmas  or  mote  mcrdy  to  get  a  smell  at  them." 

But  hb  couniiyincn  vrcnt  further  ihan  the  ]>eople  they  laughed 
at ;  they  carried  their  partiality  to  a  ridkulous  extent,  and  called  the 
Atli  "  the  Helen  of  the  dinner-table,"  because  every  guest  strove.  Uc 
Paris,  to  keep  it  (or  himself,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  his  neighbour 
They  tin|>orted  immense  <iuaiitities  from  Sicily,  and  had  a  great  >d- 
miration  also  for  lliosc  obtained  from  the  River  Sirymon  (the  modoa 
Struma),  and  Lake  Copais  (Topolias)  ;  and  they  captured  them  by  a 
variety  of  devices,  the  most  usual  being  liooks  baited  uiili  laige 
wunns  or  sniall  fish,  and  wicker  basket*  with  narrow  necks,  identical 
in  ail  parliculan  niiii  the  modern  baskets.     The  Romans  tinproved 
upon  this  last  by  adopting  earthenware  vesiels  covered  with  cobuier- 
shaped  lids,  and   liaited  with  pieces  of  cutlle-iish  and  sucb-llkt 
tender  morsels,  calculated  to  tickle  the  eel's  somewhat  proDounoed 
sense  of  smell.     They  alto  were  inordinately  fond  of  it.    TWf 
largest  supplies  came  from  Lake  Bcnacus  (Lago  di  Garda)  ;  but  t! 
also  cultivated  goodly  numbers  in  their  private  akvna,  and  ai 
themselves  and  their  guests  glorious  sport  by  fishing  for  them. 
Slicking   them  wiih   three-pronged   spears   in   the   tuauvaa  f. 
^^«/v  before  dinner.  The  JcwswcTC,andare,like  the  Scots ;  ike^ 
is  a  dish  never  partaken  of  by  ihcm,  although  they  have  alwan 
awnte  that  it  pos^c^cs  scales.     ^V'ith  this  sole  exception,  it  may 
said  that  all  antiquity  united  in  a  love  for  the  eel,  apotheotiseii 
apostrophised   it— and  did  not   neglect  to  tell  fishy  stories 
it,  -md  their  prowess  in  landing  giant  members  of  the  species, 
veracious  slorj'  runs  that  near  Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
eels  were  caught,  each  one  of  which  reiiuired  a  carl  drawn  by 
to  convey  it  to  market '    One  wonders  how  they  landed  it,  and  b 
to  conjecture  that  sonic  such  thmg  as  the  hundred-ton  crane, 
devised  for  the  sca-serpeni,  was  aniicijiatcd  and  invented  to 
the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  this  case. 

Our   Anglo-.SaxOii   forefathers  were  passionately    fond  of 
Cirants  and  charters  ivere  often  le^julated  by  payments  made  in 
In  one  charter  we  fmd  it  slated  ihat  twenty  fishermen  between 
furnished  sixty  thousand  to  the  monastery  of  Peterborougl^ 
another  mention  is  made  of  a  yearly  present  from  the 
Ramsey  to  the  same  monastery.    The  Gauls  were  eqtially 
astic ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  l-'rcnch  naturalist  to  pn 
eel  the  most  tremendous  and  elaborate  compliment  it  has  eie 
rfie  good  fortune  to  receive.     "  There  arc  few  animals,"  afl 
ceicbratcd  jten^^e'^sir'.  "  -Blnow  t-taaiji  «*  ca.n  retrace  with  «  v 
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l>l«a.surc  as  the  oomrnon  eel.  .  .  .  Wc  have  seta  superior  instinct 

in  the  enormous  and  terrible  shark  ;  but  then  it  was  the  minister  of 

tax  insatiable  roradty,  a  umguiiury  cruelly,  and  devastating  strength. 

Wc  have  found  in  elecnicd  lish  a  power  wliich  wc  may  almost  call 

nuigical ;  but  beaut)-  did  not  fall  to  their  share.    Wq  have  had  to 

represent  rcnurlcablc  forms,  bm  nearly  all  their  colours  were  dull 

and  dark.    Glittering  shades  have  struck  our  view;  rarely  have  ihcy 

been  united  with  incasing  [>Toi>ortioRs,  more  rarely  stiti  have  ihcy 

served  to  adorn  a  creature  of  derated  instinct.    jVnd  this  kind  of 

intcUigence ;  this  mixture  of  the  glitter  of  metals  and  the  colours  of 

ihc  rainbow  :  this  rare  conroimation  of  all  the  parts  which  form  one 

whole,  joined  in  happy  agreement— when  have  wv  seen  all  these  be- 

i««d  vrhere  the  habits  are,  so  to  ^)eak,  social,  the  alTectiuns  gentle, 

the  enjoyments  in  some  sort  sentimental  ? "    Wc  need  not  gu 

on  quoting  this  rhodomontadct  and  it  will  be  suflicient  to  slate  that 

inleiesting  union,  according  to  our  I-'rcnchmnn,  is  found  in 

absolute  perfection  in  the  eel,  by  virtue  of  its  slender  form, 

delicate  ]>ro]>ort ions,  its  elegant  colours,  its  gracious  flexions,  its 

tUf  (yniiions,  its  rapid  springs,  its  superior  swimming,  its  scrpcnt- 

likt  novemenis,  its  industry,  its  instinct,  its  afTcciion  for  its  male, 

Md  111  sociability.     Wc  arc  prepared  lo  .idniit  the  accuracy  of  much 

^  thii  dictum  ;  but  u-e  must  demur  to  it  on  the  question  of  soci- 

irtflily.    If  the  writer  of  the  eulogy  had  seen  ccH  as  wc  have  seen 

'  ■     ■  ,imong  themselves,  sn.ipping  ai,  and  even  devouring, 

,Mih  a  vot.iciiy  essentially  tcl-likc,  he  would  probably 

*«w  left  out  all  allusion  to  the  "  lovc-at-homc  "  portion  of  the  buai. 

■v.    M  tor  the  rest,  ve  agree  with  him,  makin;^  slight  allowances, 

course,  for  his  "  poetical " — or,  in  plain  English,  somewhat  oxag- 

-language. 

It  U  only  uf  quite  recent  years  that  we  have  .ittained  to  anything 

accurate  knowledge  of  tlie  life,  habits,  and  history  of  the  eel. 

ancients  held  some  (iticer  beliefs,  and  especially  as  to  its 

Aristotle  denied  that  lhi.y  were  produced  ftom  ova,  or,  as 

had  asserted,  IVom  the  metamorphosis  of  intestinal  worms  into 

etis,  and  advanced  the  conjecture  ihal  they  sprang  from  what 

oiled  "  the  entrails  of  the  canh,"  which  exist— so  he  thought — 

lously  in  mud  and  wet  caith.    They  were  asexual,  he  uid, 

tbc  so-called  male  and  female  were  two  diltcrcnt  species. 

jlitj  the  Elder  said,  "They  rub  themselves  against  tlie  rocks,  and 

scrapings  come  to  life."    The  threat  Gcsner  even—to  come  to 

times— thought   the  opinion  as  to  iheir  generation  in  the 

'  Potrtd  carcases  of  dead  hones  u'^AC/w/Vear.ilional  otic  !    A  German 
roc  rcutxtr.    no.  194^.  „ 
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scientisi  of  some  celebrity,  forty  years  ago,  stated  jeiioosl)-  u>"  ^ 
owed  ihcir  existence  to  electrical  phenomena.    People  ^^  f'"    , 
England  wSo  will  believe  that  they  are  "cTOluied"  ''°'*'^i(|, 
Helmont  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  up  a  recipe  foe  thci''  P'™''^ 
Here  it  is :  "  Cut  up  tuo  mrfs  coveted  with  May-dew,  a*"*  ^^  °\^ 
upon  the  other,  the  Rrawy  sides  inwaids,  and  thut  expose        ^ 
the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  in  a  few  hours  there  will  spring  fro*"  '  "^  -i, 
infinite  iiuantity  of  eels."    These  arc  only  a  few  of  tbc  m-i"!  "* 
able  theories  that  have  been  advanced.     As  a  niancr  of ''''  ■ 
like  all  oihct  ictcostcan  fishes,  are  oviparous,  and  llic  mi"  ""     ' 
diScTcnt  in  appearance  from  those  dements  in  other  species 
in  ihc  same  position.      It   is   noteworthy  that  the  ipsf"  ^  .1 
seldom  met  with,  cither  in  the  body  of  the  female  or  in  tV  ™r 
bourhood  of  the    spawning   grounds.      Perhaps,  when  I'fi'  ""^  , 
about  to  come,  she  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  by  lui*''^ 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  it  is  notorious  lli"  *' 
only  migrates  towards  the   open   sea   during   dark  rloudy  "'P* 
Even  the  appearance  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens  is  enough  w  "^  i 
her  progress;  the  faintcM  sound  or  glimmer  of  strtnjte  ligl''"*! 
send  her  and  her  mate  into  biding  among  the  stones  ot «  4"] 
bottom,  there  to  remain  until  all  it  silent  and  safe  again.    Ttu  ■ 
are  not  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spawning  gmiai^' 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that,  as  a  rule,  ihc  spawning  pouob' 
not  accessible  to  ma.^.     Eels — ecpecially  the  broad-nosed  viiittj- 
will  deposit  their  ova  and  llirive  in  ponds  which  have  no  eotnmil 
cation  with  the  ocean,  but  the  vast  majority  of  them  go  dwn ' 
liver  channels  in  autumn   towards  the  sea,  the  spawning  |(ti 
being  at  the  estuaries  or  in  harbours,  where  the  brackbh 
warmer  than  at  either  extreme  of  inland  river  or  open  octan- 
eels  ate  very  averse  to  cold.     In  the  winter  they  sleep  much,  i 
like  ratdcinakcs,  congregate  in  brge  numbers  in    one  spM, 
they  bury  themselves  a  foot  or  more  deep  in  places  which  are  i 
times  left  bare  by  the  tide. 

In  the  spring  the  return  migration  occurs,  and  the  young  anil 
patent  fish  that  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  survive  all  the 
surrounding  them,  turn  their  noses  landwards,  proceeding  some 
in  conceri,  but  more  often  independently,  and  always  in  the  da JD 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  sights  in  all 
hiMory  to  witness  the  mlgiation  of  the  countless  milUo  va  of  i 
that  commence  in  early  spring  and  conlinue  during  nearly  thc«ti* 
of  summer  to  pass  up  the  rivets  of  England  looking  for  a  hoiw- 
wliich  comparaviveAy  k«  q^  ^^^^^^  b^-thc-by,  ever  find,  Ihaaks  to  tbt 
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In-  Their  *"^"'  '"^  pror«sional  fishermen  ever  ready  to  sio[) 
lorihuh  *^"*"'>«'l"tclyincalculablc;  andilwiilt^ivcsome 
Ii8w  etf*.  ""  **  *'*'^'  "^  ''*'y  good  authorily,  that  as  many 
I"  iDoi  "' '''™''  '"^^*  '**"K'  li-''^''^  '"^cn  known  to  pas*  a 

I  ^  f        '"'^  Thame*  in  a  !iiiij(le  minute.    Aii  uiherwise  clear 

Dm-  Yl  '"■''*"''  '^'f  ■"»*<*  numerous  and  tliickly -grouped 
jj"  "ey  aie  said  to  form  loiif*  of  one  another's  bodies,  but 
Wtn  '^''' ** '^"■''^  '"  admit  ihat  he  has  never  seen  this  curi- 
jj^/™*"*^"""  hi'iuelf  !  'ITicy  arc  wonderfully  jierjcvcring  Jittlc 
'^'"iconuivc  to  stirmount  obsLiclcs  which  seem  in  their 
■Ki^  ^  be  altogether  insurmountable.  Kocks  twenty  foci 
j^V  tan  gd  over  by  sheer  endeavour,  or  by  such  a  subterfuge 
"'"""g  Hiemselves  up  through  the  diipping  moss  thai  overhangs 
r^-  Couch  ("British  Fishes,"  iv.  314)  tells  us  lhat  in  the 
l^rhood  of  Bristol  he  has  seen  the  elvers  utilise  the  branches 
"tcjsa  itcpping -stone  on  to  which  they  climbed,  aiid  dro[)|>ed 
"■f  poad  over  which  it  hung.  He  adds  that  "  the  tree  appeared 
*|iiiic£live  with  these  little  animals,"  and  lhat  "the  rapid  and 
Uy  nioiion  of  the  boughs  did  not  appear  lo  impede   their 

rHnmphry  Ibvy,  again^lhough  he  is  somewhat  out  of  dale— 
tof  vilocsiing  the  accent  of  elvers  at  IJaltydiannon,  concerning 
Ihts  lets  famous  brother  had  already  written.  The  mouth  of 
tr,  he  says,  "  vras  bUickened  by  millions  of  little  eels  about  as 
I  the  Anger,  which  were  constantly  urging  their  way  up  the 
iock  b)'  (he  kidc  of  the  fall.  'I'huusands  died,  but  their  bodies, 
|ng  moist,  sen-cd  as  a  ladder  for  others  to  make  their  wuy ; 
iiw  some  ascending  even  pcr|Kndiciilar  stones,  making  their 
trough  wet  moss,  or  adhering  to  some  eels  that  had  died  in  the 
t  Such  is  the  energy  of  these  little  animals  that  ihcy  ctontinuc 
ihcir  way  in  immense  numbers  to  l.och  Erne.  The  wnii: 
nppcns  at  the  falls  of  the  Bann,  and  Loch  Ncagh  is  thus 
1  by  them.  Even  the  mighty  fall  of  Schaflliausen  docs  not 
1  (Item  making  their  way  lo  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  I 
[en  many  very  large  eels."  The  reader  will  excuse  these 
t^  but  tiie  facts  are  interesting,  and  some  more  recent 
Ias  have  neglected  thcm~and,  indeed,  have  neglected  the 
iaaly  of  eels,  to  whuni  im  onij  pays  much  attention  save  the 
bnal  fislicrman.  The  amateur  has  learned  lo  despise  ihem, 
I  because  ihey  bite  too  easily,  and  anything  easily  attained  is, 
i.,  in  accordance  with  some  ineradiotble  twist  in  man's  menial 
Ition.     No    such    consideration  actuates   his   piofessioruV 
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brother.     He  (urns  tlteni  (o  pecuniary  profit.      He  hju  vtetttak 
himself  in  the  most  likely  situations  on  our  coast  and  in  t'tiBttud 
HollaiiO,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  boskets,  oontiivcs  to  capture  sn 
than  h«  can  very  well  dispose  of,  unless  below  cost— for  his  nvW 
is  nearly  always  local  and  circumscribed.     In  France  they  ate  iilnfc 
and  the  overplus  is  often  given  to  feed  ducks  and  poultry,  w  it 
SB  a  manure.     In  Exeter  Mr.  Couch  saw  in  one  day  four 
of  eels,  no  bigger  than  a  knitting-needle,  which  tlic  people 
parts  converted  irUo  clrer-cakcs— flat  masses  of  listi,  scowtd 
boiled,  and  pressed  together,  looking  peculiar  because  of 
black  eyes  bespangling  ihcm,  but  making  delicious  eating. 
Buckland  has  testified  to  Ihis  quality  ;  and  he  ascertained  froa 
vendor  of  the  pics  that  nt  Langpott,  on  the  Parrct,  ihc  woincs 
ill  the  habit  of  catching  the  elvers  at  night  by  means  of  a  canvas 
attached  to  a  hoop  .it  the  end  of  a  long  stick  to  which  they  had 
a  lantern. 

There  are  three  species  of  eels  properly  indigenous  10 
British  Islcs—tlic  sharp-nosed,  the  blunt-nosc-d,  and  the 
nosed.  The  most  abundant  and  the  most  highly  prized  of 
is  the  first,  Aaguilla  vulgaris  ;  but  the  blunt-nosed  spcdes  IS 
distributed,  and  is  the  "frog-mouthed  eel  "  of  the  Sc^-cmlish 
Its  Hcsh  is  not  of  \CTy  good  iiuality ;  it  has  an  offenuve 
before  being  cooked,  and  an  unpleasant  flavour  afterwards.  Id 
general  habits  alt  three  arc  much  alike,  with  this  dilTcrencc; 
binted  at,  that  the  L-ist -mentioned  variety  docs  not  niigrtic  to 
krge  extent,  and  the  additional  difference  that  the  middle-noMd 
and  feeds  during  the  day.  In  general  its  congeners  are  noctuasl 
their  habits,  and  every  tyro  knows  that  the  best  time  for  landing 
is  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  they  vcniure  out  of  iheii 
places  in  search  of  food.  The>'  are  not  very  dainty  on  this 
worms,  insects  ciustacea,  salmon  s|>awn,  young  vralcrfowl,  aoJ 
like,  nrc  their  staple  articles  of  diet.  An  occasional  nibhlc  J( 
fresh-water  plimt  they  enjoy  ;  but  if  these,  or  the  Others,  ate  irun4 
they  will  eat  anjthing,  however  nasty.  An  eel  has  been  found  wiili  • 
half-decayed  water-iat  in  its  niouih  ;  and,  if  we  arc  lo  tielicve  a  nt«* ' 
paper  paragraph,  another  came  across  a  Ivune  t^che  in  the  A»i«^ 
a  duck's  feet,  of  which  the  duck  was  denuded  as  it  swamoitf* 
pond  at  Wimpson,  in  Hampshire.  But  perhaps  the  "  tallest"  t/*\ 
ever  reported  in  this  connection  is  one  to  be  found  in  an  ell 
volume  entitled  "The  IVondcrs  of  Nature  nnd  Art,"  About  tit 
middle  of  the  last  cenlur)-,  we  are  told,  the  fanners  near  Yw«tl 
suffered  gKaily  by  losing  ii-ast  quantities  of  hayin  a  most  tuuocoint 
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!  nntm*r.     A  reward  was  oJTereiJ,  but  Ihe  efficacy  of  advertising 

in«  so  well  ilcmonstTaicd  m  this  instance  as  iti  ih«  vxat  cA  the 

riiun  l>o>-  and  the  alligatw ;  Tor  the  culprit,  or  culprits,  could 

1  be  fixed  upo«.     Then  several  soldiers,  stationed  at  Vcovil,  kept 

I  ai>d  in  the  dead  of  the  night  saw  a  monstroii.t  eel  making  its 

(minbile  vim.')  out  of  the   river,  and  setting  itself  to  feed 

dilfupon  the  hay.  It  was  villi  diflicultjr  (ax  we  c^in  well  imagine) 

(l,killed,  and  roasted  ;  and  the  fat  that  came  out  of  its  body 

Kvcral  casks  and  tubs."    It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  wcrk 

designed  as  a  "useful  and  valuable    production    for  young 

lit"    Was  this  eel  a  wonder  of  nniurc  or  of  art  ? 

The  number  of  eels  that  go  down  the  rivers  in  the  fall  of  the 

r  bears  a  wry  sinall  |»oj>orlion  to  the  number  that  passed  up  in 

!  qirii>g-t!me.  Why  ?    Decause  they  have  many  enemies — because 

itni^c  for  existence  is  a  ver)-  sharp  one  for  them.     Even  if^ 

I  oKcnding  the  river;;,  they  man.-igc  to  outwit  man,  who  is  full  of 

urces  for  their  capture,  (hey  have  other  dangers  to  encounter  in 

ethapeof  otteis,  polecats,  i.its  herons,  swans,  pike,  and  salmon — 

bn  of  which  exact  summary,  if  urconacious,  vengeance  upon 

eels  for  the  thcfl  of   their  spawn.     .Ml   tlic^e  arc  fonmidable 

Ms,  and  they  thin  the  ranks  of  tlie  upward  bound  and  the 

I  eels  to  an  extraordtnar)'  extent— sometimes  catching  a  tartar, 

for  the  eels  are  endowed  with  uncommon  sngadiy,  and 

ruKl  a^aiit  kill  their  enemies  by  twisting  ilieir  little  bodin  round 

t  necks,  and  so  choking  them.     For  instance,  a  heron  once  stuck 

iitatp  bill  through  an  eel's  head,  piercing  both  eyes,  and  the  latter 

itself  round  the  heron's  neck  so  tightly  as  to  stop  the  bird's 

■on,    When  found,  both  were  stone  dead.    These  fish  arc 

ikaUy  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  for  a  long  time  out  of  the 

IT,  provided  the  air  be  humid  ;  being  enabled  so  to  do  by  the 

ss  of  the  gill  aperture,  the  membranous  folds  of  which,  by 

;  the  orifice  when  the  eel  is  out  of  ibc  water,  prevent  the  desic- 

lof  the  braiichia:.    They  make  journeys  overland,  and,  if  the 

I  be  not   too  strong,  perform   ihcm  with  safc'iy.     Every  cook 

how  hard  they  aie  to  kill,  and  for  how  long  a  lime  after 

;  decapitated  or  rapjcd  on  the  tail  they  will  continue  to  wriggle. 

fvrigglin];,  however,  is  no  certain  sign  that  the  fish  is  still  alive. 

Sequent   assertions    of  cooks  as   to   cut-up  lengths   of  eel 

ping  out  of  the  frying-pan  on  to  the  hearth  or  into  the  fire  is 

enough  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  the  motion  is  caused  by  the 

tklity   of   the  muscular   fibre,  and  horror  at  the  event   is   a 

ifluity  and  a  mistake— for  it  is  clear  that    once  the  head  is 


i,  at  a  polilical  banquet,  that  a  poem  was  read  b;  a 
hilheno  unknown  poet— a  poem  which  madi;  its 
{ juM  at  ilie  right  nionicut,  giving  ungible  form  to 
«nt  though  nol  consciuusly  recognised  in  Italtnn 
-illumining  the  posiiion  of  affairs  like  a  lightning 
I  created  immediate  discussion  and  roused  much 
ihc  poet  became  the  unsparing  object  of  attacks 
party,  against  whom  the  poem  was  directed, 
jwcvcr,  rallied  cnthusiasiiciilly  round  the  banner  of 
i  ex)ire^sed  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  his  day  ;  a 
which  ha*  Ronc  on  widening  and  gathering  strength 
tlie  poem  in  question  may  be  considered  the  puinl 
e  new  school  of  Italian  poetry. 
xi  is  the  poet  who  thus  decisively  declared  his  lieiil, 
ithpiece  of  the  advanced  thought  of  his  day,  and 
(Hymn  to  Satnn)  was  the  poem  which  brought  him 

m  recognised  as  the  greatest  poet  of  modem  Italy, 
ical  style,  his  master)-  of  form  and  diction  would 
nrivallcd  [josition*  among  the  poets  of  his  own 
lim  to  distinction  among  his  contemporaries  in  any 
not  by  virtue  of  these  qualities  alone  thai  he  is  the 
^ti  ffctl9ft^  ff  IlitlfH"  poelr>',  but  because  he  is  in 
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■  -    — ^    '  --^^    ::-   -.T-TT — .-ie   laiKi  -rao  qoKbou, 

'-_-__      1     — —   ^i  rt^R^iic  le  rcsj-x  agaiiut 

:..-.     J — 'r   r-    --^t;^.   ii=T^      ''r^'if-j-*  can  peAipi 

- ;-  :    T  — =  :-r:  :~  :  — 7  ==u=:?::=:  re  bis  caaijied  da 

z= --^^-.     -.—  :  ir  =:- .-ssJLit:  in:=i:r^::=f=lcoii«iition 

~--- —   — =  T-"-j--  T~  -'-'_,s-t:-t,~.'  t-^,'.  liteirr  aide 

.  —.  .  ~=  _^r  ^:-  I  — ^^  lerrier  &d=ice  and  dogm, 
:^  -  .^j.  ~^^=ii"  -;  — -.-'■■— .-I-  ii  -»-iccr-.V  ■  if  Tc  do  W* 
r^-  ~=.  ?.>r=^  IT  !=::=■  2^5::rr  -nil  dessror  ns."  tlK 
fT^r::^  -  ----.:-r:.:z.  :;  tit  TS'tirisaaa  exerdsed.  Haw 
z-z:iL  .z  ^=-L^T=.  =  -  a.--i-.i "  If  luZj^  were  to  dioo«« 
t  i-^:^  :^  ;j:  i:.:±  t:  uii  i^iir-rixecly  fall  upon  Lncifei; 
.-_— .    T-=:=i  ~=i-.j^    T— i:,r:r.i  T'jeni  ia  all  concdnUt 
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^":  ^  y~z.Z':-:^^z  ZTT~=i  i^i  f-" ~"^ — ■*-;■;,     In  dealing  vl^ 
?— :-s^r.  T^i  stjLL  f.T-i  ^-s  a^^-i  .iii  ;;J.irzsc  zsd  dereloped 

I":;  ^-;.Ti  57;:ti.r::.:r  '.~  -■'  'r.ill;Ci  i^vs  si:en  np  this  suW 
,  i;:  -  :  -^i.:  -.ri-^tii.  L=:i  j-^rcLj-i-i  :;  :s  -  Excelsior,"  "  Atwx' 
■  1  T;:r:;,'  _-  Tzi  ^£zi-'.j  ,^ii  is  tbe  spir:;  of  light  string 
l;^.-^.   i^-i::-,3a   ~i  ~.^=Tij  :;  i""^'  sj— ,->-■,  ^H  variitions  ofil 

7:  i^^::T  T-iri-rr  :  t>..=.:  ;;'  v.ri  *"-er.  he  wrote  his  "law' 

~L-.^j.    T-:  T^^^::  L:  •t'zi:  1'z.ii:  :.;:-:e  r.:s  own  words  from  aletW 

■'-:.niz:.  :-.  ::  -.i  ~.t-zj^  ifrirriri*  p-b'Jshed  in  reply  toth 

--j.::i  ?:-ii  --:•;-  >_^     H.;  ■=,—;=  characieriae  the  intelieOni 

-".■_v-i;  .: -J  -•;  i  ;— "t;.     ■■  XTj  f;:i",~  he  writes,  "after  yean' 

i;  _:-„  ^-i  i.:^;)::.  ~i  r^tiiV.  exrer-jr.er.:;,  found  her  '  word'  ail* 

i~i  .";-'-■  ,_■-.  _-;.r---.  ;v.-.  .  .  .  I  r.jvc  hymned  Nature  and  Rej» 

•-hi-i;  t*:  -.'■  ~:::ti  ::  —■  =:u'.  :.=i  ;:  a'.l  generous  and  good  scml 

d;-.-:- :.i5  V-'.cd  ry  ^  -;::.:=;.  >L'.;-:cr.uring  and  ignorant  ascclids 

-r.d=r -.■■;  r.;— is  cf  'F-esh    ^r.i  -World,'  and  excommunicated  i 

Thcr"i:v  "^=icr  w-.e  r.:.— i  c:  ■Dc^■il.■■'      Hence  it  appeaislh 

CiTd,:o:i">  S.-ur.  rej-"-v=i  r.-:r.se'.f  inio  Xa'.ure  and  Reason.    All  I 

r^Lini  hv:v.r.  ihi>e  "-wo  "  div:n':::es,"  and  he  always  rebels  again 

^^ha;  ho  ci'.l;  ecc'.esiii'.ical  and  inteliectual  "yokes."     He  wff 

^^onstan:  ar.d  contemp'.uoiis  war  against  the  Romantic  school  (thowf 

'n  the  course  of  Carducci's  generation  ihis  has  grown  out  of  d*" 


tbest  Etiglith  e<]uivnli'nt  for  the  Italian  "  ioni:Ln(ici$ino," 
n  to  view  the  world  through  the  coloured  glsMCN  of  scnti- 

*  than  in  the  dear  light  of  common  (Jay.  Il  i.x  alien  alike 
itUk,  unbiasM<l  judgment  ol  things,  and  to  the  nncient 
ital  attitude  which  looked  at  nature  with  the  dear  Tmnk 
ildhood,  free  from  the  sickly  sentiment  which  so  often 

•  modem  ga»c.  There  has  been  a  reaction  in  most 
couniiieH  again.it  the  "romanlidsmo  "  which  [lervaded 
part  of  the  |iresent  century,  tinging  it  with  hues  reflected 
iddle  ages,  but  the  reaction  is  stronger  in  Italy  than  che- 
Mbly  bcciuse  the  romantic  influence  vto-%  no  strongly  felt 
d  because  it  is  in  icAlily  cntirdy  alien  to  the  Italian  dear 
IcllecL  Modem  Italian  romanticism  was  fostered  by  the 
hool  of  the  first  half  of  this  century',  by  the  writers  of  the 
ndiool.  The  spirit  of  calm  submi^ion  and  somewhat 
licsignation  to  all  injustices  practiced  by  the  powers  then 
f  inculcated  by  such  writers,  was  at  variance  with  i>at> 
at  that  time  patriotism  was  obliged  to  light,  not  to  submit, 
mian  school,  being  no  longer  in  tunc  with  the  spiiit  of 
impoiienlly  pushed  aside  by  the  new  school  of  thought, 
a's  face  is  always  set  again»  the  Komantic,  whelhcr  he 
rith  his  polished  satire,  or  whether  he  seeks  refuge  from 
itimcnialism  in  Ilellenlsn),  the  antipodes  of  what  is  morbid 
ight  of  our  day.    This  rettirn  to  the  healthy  Paganism  of 
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the  open  licMs,  whilst  in  *'  Romantici'^Tuo  "  he  avcn  hii 
thesirkly  moon,  vrith  her  hatcrul  nun-like  face,  "ceWste 
("celestial  nun"),  who  prcstdet  over  chuKhyartU,  roini,  ai 
ditappointtncnts,  parent  of  iitactirity  and  weakness.    The  i 
a  new  one  ;  it  has  already  been  used  by  a  l-'icnch  poet,  but 
is  clever.     Another,  dircctt-d  also  against  "  Manzoniana,' 
Cardncci  in  one  or  his  most  channing  moods,  sparkling 
playfulness,    is  "Davanti  San   Cuido."    But  in  "II  C 
Heart)  he  uses  slronjfcr  terms,  ttimint;  tltc  bl.idc  of  his 
satire  against  his  opponents,  ridicuJint;  the  idea  of  seniid 
teiming  the  heart— belo%'cd  weapon  of  the  KomamktKlx—''iQ 
nocivo  "  {(hat  vile  hurtful  musck}. 

As  a  utirist  Carduc^i  has  scarcdya  rival  among  the  pa 
present  day ;  he  is  inexorable,  full  of  passion,  yet  always 
limpid  in  form,  his  language  atn-ayn  sui)erbly  classical.    " 
says  the  crilir  'l"reM:i,  "  no  one  like  CaiduocJ  imssesscs  tba 
laughter  and  of  tears,  no  one  rises  to  such  heights  of  tfad 
always  maintaining  his  nervous,  clear,  transparent  form  « 
sion."  I 

To  Carducci  belongs  moreover  the  credit  of  eniichitt 
poetry  by  introducin};,  or  more  properly  s|)eakin^',  icviviil 
metres.  Seeking  for  a  new  form  wherein  to  e\i>ress  his  idil 
as  he  puts  it  (in  "  11 1'reludio  ") "  weary  of  the  usual  metres,  k 
new  and  less  accessible  rhymes,"  he  turns  to  the  Grcek-Ij 
reproducing  some  of  the  ancient  metres  with  great  suocea 
instance  as  the  Asclepiadic,  the  Alcaic,  the  Sapphic,  &c, 
essay  in  these  appeared  in  1^77,  and  has  since  been  followed 
volumes,  all  bearing  the  title  "  Odi  Baibare."  These  "  Barbai 
are  so  called  because  they  reproduce  in  Italian  verse  the  "  had 
monies"  pcrccpiibleinl^tinvcrsc,mai'liirg  the  acceniiiaiedfl 
the  reading.  Such  rcvivnlof  ancient  rhythms  has  been  .iitempi 
Carducd's  time,  it  is  true,  in  various  countncs  and  at  ditferct 
But  to  Carducci  belongs  the  merit  not  merely  of  having  ret 
dead  forms  of  poetry,  but  of  havini;  infused  into  them  I 
spirit  of  modern  thoiighi.  Uiihoiii  living  thought  to  anJq 
such  revivals  of  obsolete  forms  must  necessarily  fail— ^ 
Carducci's  predecessors  on  this  field  did  (ail,  not  one  of  18 
above  mediocrity.  Carducci  has  succeeded  in  imparting  t 
and  life  to  his  "  Odi  Ilarbarc,"  though  whether  these  antiq 
will  be  received  finally  into  Italian  poetry  as  national  poelit 
is  a  question  which  only  the  future  can  decide;  .'Is  ad 
Caiduccl  they  have  the  charm  of  antique  cl.TSsical  putityi 
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tncf,  uid  at  the  tome  time  they  poiisesK  freshness  and  oiiginality. 
TJieydeal  of  many  ihemes— love,  patriotism,  nature,  satire.  Among 
Uie  mosl  bcnuiifui  wc  notice  a  iiocm  on  the  death  of  the  young 
Prince  Naiwlcon  in  South  Africa,  Ihcn  "Ode  allc  Fomi  del  CIJ- 
tuano,"  tplendid  in  ideas  and' glowing  imngcry,  "lo  triuniphe,"  a 
colloquy  beiwecn  Koniana  of  old,  in  which  modern  Italian  an, 
science,  oA  politics  arc  hdd  tip  lo  derision. 

r»(iJocd  i*  trvsoniially  a  lyric  \nt\A  ;  it  is  his  own  conviction, 
esprcssed  m  his  own  words,  that  "  ihi;  epic  is  dead  and  was  buriwi 
some  limeago."  His  genius  is  csicniially  lyrical,  his  poems  possess 
la  an  cmintai  degree  that  ronrcnlratcd  nervous  force  vrhidi  makes 
eieiy  tine,  cvciy  word,  of  idling  and  just  cffi:ct.  No  redundancy, 
no  fcrted  lengihiness,  no  superfluity  ;  his  verse  is  concise,  polished, 
tkii  cut  and  chaste  as  a  Greek  gem.  This  is  Cnrducci  at  his  best, 
vbnher  he  be  hymning  his  "Lidia'"  in  an  idyll  n:dolcnt  of  the  laurel 
pcvw  nf  Gitece,  bathed  in  limpid  air,  with  the  sapphire  sea  at  iheir 
fctti «  nhcihcr  he  be  pursuing  his  opponents  with  the  keen  sword  of 
iwnjr  in  itie  prose  and  turmoil  of  modem  life. 

Cardueri  is  the  greatest  poet  of  New  Italy— of  (dueaUd  New 
Jtily,  one  should  say — for  his  very  rcfinetncnts  and  exrcltcnrcs  of 
*yfc.  his  classic  clc(;ance,  and  his  frequent  use  of  I^iinisms,  not  yet 
''(^''cd  inio  Italian  (which,  though  ihcy  point  to  future  enrirhincnt 
**  '*«  hnguage  jiossibly,  yet  need  study  in  order  to  be  appreciated  or 
"fundcritood  at  present),  tell  against  his  popularity  with  the  masses, 
""wi  is  not  merely  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  but  with  all 
>iit  the  teamed ;  for  in  his  later  works  his  language  is  often  so 
"xtiy  clasncal  {as  in  the  "Odi  llarbarc")  that  people  of  ordinary 
•linmcnis  find  it  too  difficult  to  be  read  with  enjoyment.  Also  in 
■■  Ulci  pooms  there  xcems  a  lack  of  that  warm  liumnn  sympathy  and 
IWing  «hich  endear  a  i>oct  to  his  readers.  In  "Ficmonic"  (pub- 
*«d  rSgo)  wc  have  classic  erudition,  elegance,  historical  and 
Initial  allusions,  but  no  depth  of  feeling,  no  allusion  lo  social 
Nbfcins  or  human  daily  joys  and  sorrows ;  wc  do  not  find  the 

.  It  is  easy  lo  imagine,  given  the  characteristics  of  the  poet,  that 
^Sentus  would  adapt  itself  to  the  sonnet,  and  m  fact  he  has  pro- 
""cd  some  gems  in  thiv  form  of  art.  "A  Uanlc,"  and  ihe  well- 
"owi  "11  Bove"<The  Ox),  are  masterpiece*.  The  Utter  is  a  perfect 
''■sicalgem. 

A  few  words  of  biography  relating  to  Italy's  great  modem  poet  may 
'  of  interest-  Caiducci  was  born  July  37,  iSj6,  at  Valdicastcllo, 
.Tuiany,  his  Cunily  being  descendants  of  1-ranccso  Carducci, 
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)1ong  pocniJ  of  epic  diaracter.  He  loves  to  express  phitoaophical 
in  llw  form  of  gigantic  poetical  .illegorici,  his  genius  en.-iblcf  him 
ictive  and  carry  out  gninil  ideas. 

xaes  the  praning  process  might  be  cinptoycd  with  advan- 
tn  cases  of  Icngthincss  and  of  inEcsthctic  excesses,  a»uie> 
I  hit  tints  remind  one  of  the  commonplace  oleograph ;  but  hit 
in;  those  of  an  exuberant  nature,  reflecting  the  rich  luxuriance 
(outh,  and  his  poems,  with  all  their  faults,  show  the  true  poet. 
Contain  so  manjr  bciutiful  passages  and  noble  ideas  that  one  is 
CM  to  overlook  some  defeai  for  their  sake. 
RTe  win  not  speak  of  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  as  that  is 
1  pn>duci  of  luodcm  thought,  liis  two  great  original  pooms, 
Kifcro"and  *' Ciobbc,"  resemble  each  other  in  subject  and  mode 
ttatment ;  they  arc  both  huge  allegories,  representing  one  the 
lit  of  Reason,  the  other  the  Human  Soul  in  search  of  truth. 
*'Ucilero  "  describes  the  cmancipntion  of  Reason  (Lucifer)  from 
^kc  of  superstition— the  popular  struggle  in  Italy,  in  short— -in  a 
mmtivc  poem  full  of  episodes,  many  of  which  arc  interesting 
beutiful,  gorgeous  in  colouring— presenting  absttaa  ideas,  in 
lot  symbolic  garb.     Lucifcro  rebcU  and  wages  war  against  the 

Ronceplions  of  the  Christian  religion  as  it  is  presented  lu  the 
Italy,  with  its  "  Prescpio  "  or  Crhfu  at  Christmas,  its  array 
and  tutelary  saints,  its  Biblical  ox  and  ass,  on  the  lines  ol 
t  conce|>tions  of  mediaeval  ait  or  of  the  old  Miracle  I'lajs. 
hsi  this  whole  array  of  1ef;cndai^'  and  saintly  lore  Lucifer,  ;\ngcl 
i^  and  Enlighttnment,  so  lonjj  darkened  and  enchained,  rebels. 
I  eoavcrsalion  with  rromeihcus  lie  rebtes  how  he  fell  from 
fcn  (a  beautiful  passage  in  the  original),  how  in  heaven  "  cradled 
lei  of  case  and  ilowers,  whiUt  the  angL-k  considered  thcmsdvcs 
led,  I  atone,  restless  spirit,  indilfcient  to  that  eternal  sprirg-time, 
kt  eternal  banquet  .  .  .  felt  a  vast  solitude  around,  within  me. 
i«B  seemed  but  a  small  thing— eternity  a  miserable  life.  .  .  . 
dty  Idared  confront  the  countenance  of  God  and  (|ueslion  Him: 
10  has  made  me  thus?  ...  If  Thou  art  Truth,  reve.il  Thyself.' 
thundered,  the  angels  trembled.  1  ftll,  but  without  fighting,  for 
it  my  lall  vras  greater  than  God's  anger." 

Then  follows  at  great  length  the  description  of  how  human  reason 
tnklavcd,  and  the  various  attempts  at  revolt  during  the  dark 
li  louchin;;  with  a  few  clever  strokes  such  events  as  the  Arian 
Sy,  the  inrentiofi  of  printing,  tlic  Reformation,  the  levolutiors 
England  and  France,  all  intellectual  movements  down  to  the 
iDcipation  of  women  and  IJiim-;nism  in  our  day,  all  ihe  evetvt.% 
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Jni  further),  and  although  nclcnow- 
:1s  a^inst  science  and  nstute ;  his 
cs  the  Infinite  vith  his  perpetual 
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:  secrets  of  all  things,  now  comes  to 
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ever  run  after  Truth?  Will  ovcr- 
tnd  the  circle  in  which  an  iron  law 
?"  Vet  he  still  begs  to  know  mure, 
each  the  farthest  shores  of  Being— 
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tWoroUe  laws  of  Being. 
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No  longer  is  It  profiiabte  to  produce  fresh  butter  ftoD  lit | 
ThuDcs  mod.    Time  was,  and  that  not  so  vcty  loi^  «^ 
when  half  a  dozai  mca  found  it  wonh  their  while  to  hang  arc 
the  Batlcing  bead)  and  collect  grtase  from  the  v,-3t<:T  bjr  axir-i 
mats  haas  met  their  boat's  sides.    The  gtwe  was  boikd, 
employ  the  moce  technical  term,  "  rendeivd,"  and  was  vsc- 
believes  Mr.Thtidichum,  the  resident  cbenitt  of  the  County  Ci 
at  Barking -for  makb];  interior  soap,  the  batter  being  peil. 
fanciful  exaggeration. 

Kcveithcless,  the  purified  grt-asc  having  been  gained,  it  wcr; 
diRicult  to  nf  what  wo.^  its  ultimate  desliny  in  days  before  Mit: 
Acts  and  so  foith  were  jaKsed.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  lad  (hit  ^ 
persons  did  gain  a  living  by  collecting  and  dealing  with  grc»e ' 
found  its  way  down  the  Kwent  to  the  lilthy  Thames. 

But  that  is  a  thing  of  the  put.     The  uM  black  boat  ahid  < 
to  collect  such  a  iptccr  cargo  repoK-s  on  the  white  beach  of  Bt^U* 
and  her  owner,  his  occupation  quite  gone,  has  \>y  pleasing  p- 
justice  been  engaged  at  the  sewage  works  themselves. 

Instead  of  the  old  bbck  boat,  there  is  now  a  fleet  of  jnj- 
steamships  anchored  ofT  the  works  or  ntoored  at  their  \yxf,  u^l 
cajutble  of  taking  a  thousand  tons  of  sewage  sludge  out  to  wawil] 
voyage.    The  old  order  has  changed  and  wonderfully  for  the  1 
Instead  of  a  black  and  filthy  Thames,  an  olTcnsivc  foreshore,  i 
evij-sinellingrivcr.wchavean  approximately  clean  and  purified  i:;, — 

Ten  years  or  so  ago  we  renjember  steaming  down  ihc 
one  summer  afternoon,  and  the  royal  river  was,  in  fact, 
I.ast  summer— ihai  of  1892— the  improvement  was  most ; 
and  most  marked.    Old  Father  I'hames  had  not  only  lud  lu  I 
washed,  btit,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  expression,  nearfy  iD  I 
loathsome  and  ufTensIvc  sores  were  heuled.     Itut  for  the  efflutii  I 
certain  works,  ihc  air  was  fresh  and  delightful  and  there  was  r 
odour.     The  bright  sun  glinted  and  sparkled  on  clean,  Eea-htu^ 
ikilcr,  tin:  foreshores  (cc<vnt:ni.\^Av's*e«luvw^''c  in  the  fresh  somiaC 
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^B  the  mats  in  creation  would  not  apparently  have  coU 
^BiywoRh  cA  gicosc  from  the  river.  In  the  evening  air  we 
en  catch  the  scent  of  sea-weed  on  Barking  beach,  while  the 

of  the  Coundl  assure  u&lliai  during  the  summer  the  rirerhas 
fifty  percent,  of  oxygen,  an  excellent  chemical  test  of  ils  purity, 
t  has  wrought  this  diange  7  liriefly,  the  new  system  of  dealing 
ndon  sewage  which  only  came  fully  into  operation  in  the 

of  1893,  and  which  may  be  ej>itomiscd  into  a  sentence  as 
iorisation  and  precipiution  of  the  sewage,  and  the  carrj-ing 
irectptlaie  or  "  sludge  "  out  to  sea.  The  eRIuent,  or  the 
Itively  clear  liquid  left  after  pieci]>itation,  is  run  out  to  the 
usual  at  ebb  tide. 

sysietn,  which  has  had  such  remarkably  satisfoaory  results, 
e  a  little  history  of  its  own.  It  has  been  about  nine  yean 
into  foil  operation.  As  it  is  always  darkest  before  daivn,  so 
»t  {KstilentijI  state  of  the  river  aroused  the  public  and  t]ic 
)Utan  Board  of  Works  to  the  decisive  opinion  that  *'  somc- 
tiit  be  done,"  The  question  was — What? 
t,  into  the  varying  methods  of  the  treatment  of  sewage  we 
propose  to  enter.  No  doubt  the  ideal  system  would  be  to  use 
the  Und ;  but  until  some  Great  On«  shall  arise  to  explain  how 
U  be  done  with  profit,  we  are  afraid  it  will  not  be  realised 
K  than  a  scheme  for  extracting  tlie  sih'er  from  the  Tliatnes 
ITS  pa«  Somhend  Pier. 

Metropolitan  Board  liad  to  face  a  serious  dilticulty,  and  this 
ihey  did  it:  tliey  M>ught  the  advice  of  their  chemist,  Mr. 
bdin,  K.CS.,  and  of  their  engineer,  the  late  .Sir  Joseph  Baial- 
Tiese  gentlemen  called  in  the  asi^istancc  of  a  third,  1  >r.  Duprt', 
a  result  of  experiments  they  recommended,  in  essence,  the 
plan.  The  Board  submitted  this  scheme  to  other  gentlemen, 
tbom  was  ^r  Frederick  Abel,  who  gave  a  favourable  verdict. 

scheme  was  bold  and  far  reaching.  It  was  none  other  than 
tment  of  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  London  witli  lime  and 
s  of  iron  to  cause  deodorisation  and  precipitation,  and  the 
IKC  of  the  precipiuie  far  out  to  sea  by  steamers. 
bat  time  tbe  whole  of  the  sew,ige  used  to  be  run  out  usually 
d,  i.e.  in  a  crude  slate,  into  the  river  at  ebb  tide,  and  kc  do 
fcdcf  if  the  idea  of  conveying  the  offensive  part  by  "mud 
received  stern  criticism.  Bold  enterprises  usually  do 
luch  treatment. 

aomethiog  had  to  be  done,  and  forth  went  the  order  from 
ropolilan  Board  to  set  the  scheme  In  motion.    They  bcg.iQ 
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with  Bilking.  Thi«  bright  spot  oo  the  edge  of  the  Esse 
is,  as  most  folk  ate  aware,  the  scene  of  the  ijreat  northern  i 
newer  of  Lorrfon ;  Crossness,  a  little  to«-cT  down  on  the  otliet  lidc, 
beng  the  scene  of  the  southern  oiitrall.  Sir  Joseph  BaialgcUesa 
instructed  to  prepare  duigns  for  the  requisite  works  at  both  statieoL 
But  before  tlie  woikx  were  completed  the  Metropolitan  Board  W 
died,  being  mpctieded  by  the  London  County  Council,  uid  Ja 
Joseph  retired  after  occuitying  the  position  of  Chief  Engiowr  ((> 
forty  years. 

The  County  Council  coming  fresh  into  power  found  the  < 
■ire  and  extcnave  works  at  Barking  nearly  finished,  and  also  ^^ 
a  good  deal  of  opposition  existing  with  regard  to  the  scheme.  Tk 
Coundl  did  what  the  Board  had  done  before  them,  and  caSri  ii 
experts  for  an  opinion.  These  gentlemen  were  their  own  engineer, 
Mr.  Alexander  R.  Binnae,  and  Sir  Beniamin  Baker,  artd  again  I 
report  was  fit^-ournblc. 

The  scheme  thereupon  went  forward,  and  in  rSyo  the 

ships  commenced  to  run  from  Barking ;  the  works  also  were  i 

menccd  at  Crossness— with  some  improvements soggcstodbri 

cnce— more  Bhii«  were  ordered,  until  a  fleet  of  five  was  reacbod,! 

in  the  summer  of  iSpi  the  scheme  came  into  operation  for  ihci 

of  London  County,  with  the  result  that  the  steamers  carry  out  \ 

40,000  tons  of  sludge  weekly.    ITiat  is,  of  course,  over  160,000! 

monthly  in  round  numbers,  and  the  diHercnce  to  the  river  inthei 

sence  of  these  enormous  masses  of  filth  must  be  obvious.   I^nsd^^ 

a  run  through  these  Barking  works,  and  glance  at  the  whole  pn 

Barking  is  not  a  very  delectable  place — at  least,  near  the  1 

and  when  the  fierce  nor'-easter  blows  it  must  be  bitter  cold  b«j 

the  banks.    One  can  reach  the  sewage  domain  through  the 

Cas  Works,  near  to  which,  again,  are  the  Albert  Docks.    On  il* 

other  side  of  the  Sewage  Works  stretch  the  broad  green  le»-ch  <rf  ih 

Essex  marshes ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  beautify  the  se«|f 

spot  by  planutions  of  shrubs.     But  the  whole  place  seems  tf  b( 

away  from,  and  as  little  known  by.  the  majority  of  lAtndonet?  «  dt  I 

wilds  of  Dartmoor;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  beauties  of  the  mootj 

better  known. 

At  the  northern  boundary  of  the  domain  there  enlcn  firoml 
mighty  city  a  broad  green  road.     It  is  unusually  straight  foe  b  i 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  top  cf  the  famous  twenty-seven  feet 
northern  outfall  sewer.    Below  the  road  is  a  deep,  black,  rushing  1 
of  61lh,  proceeding  by  two  or  three  culverts  on  its  vray  to  the  11 
Then  come  two  scU  of  three  iron  cages,  which  catch  aU  kindll 
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If  be  called  cxtnneotis  things— such  as  dead  ratj,  sticks, 
.imcs  ^ughtn-lwusc  »fla],  and  curiouil)-  enough,  eels 
ick  rit'cr.  'Ilic  ecI;  of  c^igcs  csn  be  worked  aliernatety, 
is  conitajilly  llowing  \  »  hundred  million  gallons  crcry 
hours,  it  b  estimated,  pour  through  these  cages,  and  in 
ibets  a  htindied  tons  weekly  of  stufT  is  caught  in  them. 
K  of  cages  can  be  cleaned  while  the  other  is  at  svoik,  and  tlie 
I  carried  oti  to  huge  destructors  wtiich  are  constantly  burning 
nc  of  the  refuJC  of  the  great  city. 

)w  hbtory  repeati  tuelf '.  Centuries  ago  the  waste  of  the  diy 
usalem  was  burnt  in  a  constant  fire  outside  the  trails ;  and 
ictc  b  the  greatest  city  of  modern  times  treating  a  pan  of  its 
in  the  same  way. 

Kcd  from  this  d(Mt,  the  black  river  flows  on  under  its  green- 
i  road  to  the  liming  station.  It  was  found,  early  in  thcprogress 
scheme,  that  it  was  cheaper  to  administer  the  lime  dissolved 
er  rather  than  the  lime  alone.  This  is  aocordingly  done.  It 
lolvcd  in  liui;e  tanks,  about  3^th  to  3^  grains  to  the  gallon,  some 
suhsc'iuvnl  effluent  being  used  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  then 
into  thv  black  rit^er. 
iriher  oti  the  sewage  rushes  to  the  iron  st.ition.  Here  solution 
phatc  of  iron  is  added,  and  then,  finished  with  its  treating — 
b  not  here  a  "  corrupt  practice  " — the  huge  volume  of  sewage 
en  to  the  Penstock  Chamber.  Thb  building  is  fitted  wilh  a 
ft  of  iron  gales  or  penstocks,  twenty-six  in  number,  giving 
to  a  scries  of  immense  underground  ap-irtments  or  channel^ 
at  last  the  Wack  river  gives  jiausc  and  icsis.  These  are  the 
itation  chambers,  a  ihous.tnd  feet  long  and  over  thirty  feet 
^■he  top  of  them  looks  like  a  very  flat  grass  field,  except  that 
Hlbcrc  are  mysierious  iron  plates  or  openings,  through  which 
look  down  to  the  simmering  Hood  below. 
!  penstocks  ore  worked  alternately,  and  arc  moved  by  hydraulic 
,  At  the  end  of  the  huge  precipitation  cliannels  b  a  wall 
Dg  back  the  thick  eludge-watcr  and  its  sedinient  below,  and 
lib  wall  rushes  the  clear  unicr  or  efHuent  which  has  deposited 
limeni  in  tl)c  precipitating  channel.  There  is  a  narrow  platform 
bis  mighty  rush  of  dHucni  to  wiiich  one  can  descend  and  watch 
lod.  It  jHiurs  on  for  ever,  a  Niagara  of  purified  sewage,  millions 
of  it  cvcjy  twenty-four  hours ;  the  last  rush  before  it  is 
to  join  tite  river  at  its  outgoing  tides. 

for  the  stuff  it  has  left  behind,  called  "  sJudge,"  it  b  at  ceiuin 
lis  mn  off  by  means  of  weirs  into  other  channels,  wheie  t!he 
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IIdIIs  begin  lo  hover  over  it.  Steaming  for  a  Tew  miles,  and 
iscbarging,  the  vessel  rids  herself  of  her  queer  load,  and  then 
on  her  tracL  Ten  to  one  but  she  will  sec  one  or  more  of  her 
:rs  following  her  on  the  Kiiuccrrand.butof  ibediscoiouratioD 
<y  her  own  cargo  nought  will  protubly  be  visible.  The  sludge 
(bed.  There  is  a  strong  current  in  the  Barrow  Deep  running 
a,  and  at  last  the  Coumjr  Council  ha*  done  with  its  sludge, 
ant  enough  though  the  wodt  may  be  in  thi:  warm  summer 
ibe  u|>ect  b  \t'rj  different  in  the  skct  and  Morm  and  biting 
inter  nights.  But  night  and  day  .ill  the  year  round  llie  work 
I  on. 

r  communities  must  follow  suit.  The  borough  of  West  Ham 
It  sinner  In  this  respect,  and  (he  Lea,  into  which  it  pours  its 
]  sewage,  is  filthy.  This,  of  course,  comes  into  the  Thames; 
best  way  and  the  cbcapesi  method,  surely,  would  be  for  the 
am  sewers  to  discharge  into  the  London  system,  and  be 
It  Bsrking  with  the  rest.  Then,  too,  large  sewers  are  being 
cany  offthestonn  water  from  London,  which  at  present  flows 
Thames  and  of  course  carries  >ewage  with  it.  When  these 
ire  achieved,  even  greater  impiovenient  may  be  looked  for. 
)  the  cost  of  the  presient  gigantic  experiment  in  cleansing  the 
er,  Mr.  Dibdin  is  repotted  to  have  said  to  an  interviewer  in 
Mnli  Gaalft  that  it  is  much  less  than  the  estimate.  I'hc 
)f  precipitation  and  of  carriage  out  to  sea  involved  a  charge 
1,000,  and  the  "annua]  cost,  including  intcrcit  on  capital, 
I  tear,  and  all  charges,"  is  about  j£uo,coo.  As  ihc  Koysl 
non  stated  it  would  be  about  ;^aoo,ooo  yearly,  Mr,  Dibdin 
\Xi  a  saving  of  ^So,ooo  yearly  has  been  made  on  the 
timatc 

rimcnts  in  filtration  have  also  been  carried  on  in  order  to 
ler  improve  the  cSluent  run  into  the  Thames  at  Baiking  and 
I.  The  question  seems  to  be  brgely  one  uf  ctpense,  for 
Tj  as  the  results  have  been  at  present,  the  effluent  could  no 
rendered  as  clear  as  drinking  water.  Filtration  through  a 
:oke  bree;tc  for  ia^tance,  seems  to  yield  highly  :snlisfaciory 
and,  moreot'CT,  the  brei-):c  would  be  available  as  fuel.  How- 
may  be,  there  is  no  dniibt  but  that  the  Main  Drainage 
ee,  of  which  Mr.  T.  Howell  Williams  is  chairman,  and  the 
if  the  Council  have  biought  to  a  very  successful  issue  b.tv 
g  and  giguitic  experiment,  one,  too,  which  is  of  immense 
oe  to  the  great  river  iind  tQ  the  health  of  the  people  of 

F.  M.  HOLMES, 
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.  A«  «  giiwiiiriil  people  ■«  amjwaxai 
oi  GHM(  nnc  pfeBBBtcs  MmeyoOooMy.  !■' 
by  1b£  vidy  Gmu — tf  tc  ever  Cl:SlCQ^Bi7 
hBOBT ;  btf  ic  is  noc  so  cer&tn  thu  the  oiji;' 
ogtfaeCeoepana.  If  it  be  seillr  tne  that ! 
KVttf  iciiiiww  Be  IB  Id  ^bmdm  tnet 
or  tfae  en  of  tbc  ftst  Gcoite 
tt  n  Ihe  ■anex'  of  tbor  social  i 
fheTM^fanv  beeain  tfac  nasttt  of  ibdr 
Tbey  Mole  ibcv  yhJiiei  «ilh  a  dtfcM.»  tbet  at  ooce  dmied  1 
uiiiIwiTt  iMo  (he  dooaia  ef  fei^  an.  and  m  thetr  efforts  thond' 
gnnire  ■Ima  eoola  tummate  even  theg  wickedness. 

As  to  pabbc  cnteitaiimeiux,  prai«iacial  England  in  the 

Geoc^aa  dayn  was  faahia^  not  bct»eea  two  opintons,  but  ber 

the  aapnaaoo  or  mpfncutoo  el  one  opnuon.     That  optnioa  < 

deddedly  Thespbn.    The  hnk  of  Pantaaisni  alooe  remained 

fitalHiDK  energy  of  penectttion  had,  in  its  dcaih,  slain  scnnons) 

••haldiop-lorth."    There  was  a  craving  anionj;  young  pcopk  I 

the  cxhibitioa  of  scenes  of  gaiety,  and  such  scenes  were  mosK 

pected  in,  as  thtry  could  be  best  icprescnlcd  by,  sUgc  plays- 

(nodes  of  thought  then  beginning  to  obtain,  not  having  been  for 

on  the  severe  docuines  of  straggling  Nonconformity,  sought  fbi  < 

citement.    The  elders,  cradled  in  the  lap  of  Puritanism,  rouldi 

countenance  any  such  fatal  levity.    The  abhorrence  of  long : 

was  rightly  suspected  to  maiV  »  decay  of  public  morality. 

way  of  mundane  enjoyments,  the  patnarchs  declared  it  lo  be  i 

for  the  young  people,  if  they  would  not  listen  to  the  sweet  I 

the  preacher  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  to 

spinncl  and  the  harpsichord,  if  needs  be  that  Oiey  rotwt  haw  i    . 

Even  this  was  poiiiW'j  wo  %i«.v  a.  concession,  when  the  siandn" ' 
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own  youth  claimed  consid(.-tation  ;iiid  the  psalin  tunes  of  Tate 
nd    Brady  were  in  their  memory  ;  for  the  frivolous  worldly  instru- 
^senu  had  a  proved  icndcDcy  of  promoting  an  enjoyment  of  hibrious 
p^atherings  viliich  in  many  known  instances  had  already  dc^xlopcd 
into  backslidings,  aa  the  prim  ones  called  the  dandng  parties  which 
^a.d  already  beeofoe  fashionable,  where  ii^tcicourse  was  dangerously 
XiTonii«;uouK,  even  under  the  moHt  rigid  superrision.     When,  there- 
fore, the  still  further  development,  the  Thespian  backsliding,  be(:an 
to  show  its  exigence  and  plead  for  recognition  by  substantial  worth 
id  admitted  respectability,  that  branch  of  sub- aristocratic  society 
counted  some  fifty  or  si«ty  years  of  age  was  unplt-asantty 
died.    Grandames  were  shocked,  well  nigh  beyond  utterance,  as 
i  lo  be  expected  of  won>en  who  were  called  Tabitha  and  Kcriuh ; 
i  were  [)erplexed,  as  women  who  had  reverted  lo  the  good  old 
1  of  Jane  and  Mary,  and  were  still  comely,  would  naturally  be; 
;  ta  ^tc  of  rcmini^ccncc«,  Ihrir  superior  vitality  forbade  ihcm  to 
trvhtc»  ;  Sylvia  and  Phylli*,  deliberately  gi\-cn  over  by  their  god- 
.  and  godmothers  to  the  new  cull,  were  disgusted,  while  their 
srts,  Damon  and  Sircphon,  were  on  the  verge  of  reckless 
According  to  their  views,  changed  opinions  had  admitted 
:  noaicnclaiurc,  hence  the  demand.    Their  logic  might  be  good, 
good  logic  i&  not  alwa)-£  the  successful  opponent  of  stout  prc- 
So,  in  spite  of  the  logic,  it  remained  a  fact  that  respectable 
lincial  society  ditlincd  to  iccognisc  (he  stage  for  some  decades 
the  (Jcmian  Georges  had  slain  Jacobinism  and  ihc  apparition 
I  Ac  scarlet -woman,  thereby  restoring  security  to  the  throne. 
VoA,  the  capital  of  the  north  of  England,  offered  a  disreputable 
npic  10  lite  sober  provincial  towns   hitherto  under  iis  social 
aiKe.    ,\s  a  leader  it  had  failed  in  the  best  jthases  of  public 
ement.  The  Bacchanalianfai&cofthcancicniruelroiK)lis,iinding 
lirepcrishable  record  in  (jeorge  Meriton's  song  of  15^4 : 

Votkc,  VofLc,  lot  my  monie 
Of  all  the  Ctitin  itiai  ever  I  sm. 
For  inerric  pulimc  i.nd  companle. 
Except  tile  Cillic  of  Ii«n<:Ic>n 

1  been  content  to  wallow  in  the  prominence  it  had  then  achieved. 

I  «a  too  slow  to  learn  that  such  phases  were  not  public  amusement. 

[  ale  and  stereotyped  piety  were  no  longer  the  natural  panacea. 

^di)(i  of  the  nice -and- naughty,  elTervescing  with  the  vigour  of  com- 

;  opposiies,  was  the  tonic  most  approved  by  the  cloyed  stomachs 

r  be  people,  drenched  either  by  ale  or  sermons.     Kusiic  English- 

tof  that  era  knew  not  how  to  cry  "  Vivt  la  basaUlle  I "  but  they  had 
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VewThcatre  during  the  race  week,  and  trust  the  nobility  and  gentry  will 
^oniiDi  ibem  withtlieir  prcsciKc  nnd  pairon.igc."  'Iliat,  of  course, 
A  apjIo);<Mic,  meaning,  unlesa  the  nobility  snd  gentry  would  lead  the 
■ray.il  washopelcui  to  ask  for  ihccountcnanccofibc"  lower  grades." 
jl^  lii»w«T.  such  a  lead  were  offered,  the  following  could  be  counted 
upon.  That  is  the  iniimalton  of  the  Cathedral  (*ily  itself;  the 
j  method  of  dealing  with  the  provincial  surrounding  has  to  vary  con- 
Bidenbly.  The  artistes  had  leaml  their  lesv^n.  In  1 744  Mr.  Henry 
'atd,  comedian,  informs  the  gentlemen,  bdies,  and  others,  of  I«e<ls 
Wakefield,  that  he  ii  about  to  publish  an  opera,  ■'  The  Happy 
or  the  Beau  Metamorphosed."  The  (gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
;er  and  the  iKighbourhood  have  favoured  this  undertaking 
id  expectation,  ays  our  author,  who  here  uses  Dcmun  with  a 
mixture  of  care  and  unction.  The  caution  of  Henry  Ward 
:cd  the  managers.  On  June  tQth  of  the  same  year,  the  /^4s 
■Dsens  as  a  (ommunigul:  "The  company  of  Comedians 
York  will  begin  to  perform  on  Wednesday  e\'coing,  aoth 
it;  and  during  a  short  slay  here  (they  being  obliged  to  be  at 
Races)  will  exhibit  the  best  and  newest  plays  extant,  or  any 
M  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies" — which  akcmativc 
be  iDtcndcd  to  Aatici  the  taste  of  the  audience,  but  was  most 
a  bid  for  their  sufferance.  The  "  play-actor"  had  not  yet  openly 
a  ftrtoMa  ^m/rt  in  the  great  woollen  town.  Hut  he  was 
a  coqiKttish  attention  he  well  understood.  More  than 
years  later  than  this,  John  Wesley,  having  heard  that  Tale 
ioKHi  had  built  tite  theatre  at  Leeds,  wrote  to  a  member  of  his 
lion  :  "  I  am  told  you  have  a  wicked  playhouse  in  Leeds, 
not  say  you  will  be  damned  for  going  to  sec  n  play,"  but  he 
them  to  bulict'c  that  he  thought  so.  His  reign  in  that  empire 
however,  then  pa-tsed  away. 

En  addition  to  the  denunciations  of  ihc  great  evangelist,  Mr. 

inc  Blue  Tammy,  aldcnnan    and  cloth  merchant,   was  not 

lOurcd  of  the  stage  by  commerci.il  influence  ;  or  of  its  patromt, 

leaders  of  whom  he  blamed  for  the  bad  trade  under  which  the 

suffered  ;  while  the  minor  social  fry  had  greatly  offended 

aational  pride  and  personal  respectability,  by  patronising  "  foreign 

to  tlic  introduction  of  the  soft  l-'arinclli,  Scncsmn,  and  the 

of  Italian  songsters ;  and  alUcr  them — much  worse  than  all — 

IS  French  actresses  whom  he  denounced  at  all  times  nnd  in 

■uaaerof  terms.     He  was  not  alone  in  his  opposition,  for  the 

iiy  newspapers— not  biassed  by  the  influences  affecting  those 

•Wwpotiwn— had  slernly  set  their  faces  against  the  fair  invjtden 
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tram  ihc  fiitt  moiBfimi  of  the  invasion,  reprehending  the 
Iheae  "  cdectic  basnet "  snd  tbor  followers  and  admitcn.  the  i 
ttn  awl  then  fbUovos  and  Bdmnen,«bam  the  country  preaspobt/ 
n  terms  aekbeT  overstniaed  nor  oDdeaervcd.  A  local  poet  cifot 
liscs  the  rnnl  mdignrtWw : 

To  dww  bo*  Binch  obi  ootibcra  u*l«s  lefiwe, 

iB^OtMd  BJMpkt  OK  PMteMM  COtUMBe  1 

WUm  todem^  ttwe  thae  PhLlowdi  are  gajr. 
Pot  gtauoM  lotd*  had  tUl^Bt  give  than  pay  t 

The  method  in  whkh  Leeds  estaWahed  its  first  AsseroUjr  I 

b  entirely  characteristic  of  the  social  struggles  of  the  age. 

of  the  voroen  had  to  take  advantage  of  the  greed  of  the  mea. 

traders  wanted  a  doth  hall  in  which  to  store  their  goods  and  cxfMC 

them  for  sale,  in  compeution  mth  Wakefield,   then   a  foRDiddk: 

rival.    A  piece  of  land  was  begged  from  Lord  Irwin,  in  Kid^gilt- 

at  that  time  the  most  central  and  Stshionable  part  of  the  ton— ut 

a  suitable  building  raised  upon  it  by  subscription,  and  opened  1711; 

the  upper  portion  being  quietly  turned  into  an  Assembly  RoM 

and,  as  the  old  building  yet  shows,  a  very  good  one  of  its  kind.   Wtt 

such  a  room  prm-idcd,  of  course  the  dances  must  follow,  a  /«  m^, 

and  then  patriarchal  Leeds,  finding  itsdf  outwitted,  turned  up  i" 

eyes  in  honor  arKl  indignation.      But  the   tiling  was  done ;  At 

fjaooes  followed  and  young  l^cds  rioted,  while  old  \jex^  grtM'' 

in  shame  and  raised  more  ditficulties  titan  could  have  been  thongU 

of  except  by  strait-laced  narrowness.     ^\'hen,  however,  there  aw 

hankerings  after  a  theatre,  the  truth  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  («< 

certainty  tlie  patriarchs  wrould  never  allow  the  Assembly  Rooou  « 

be  used  by  any  itinerant  Thespians.  M 

If  the  "play-actor"  might  itot  gnKcfully  assist  in  dispellio^l 

tory  dulness  in  provincial  towns  like  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  a  ndM 

full  iwogramme  was  ofTcred  by  Terpsichore.  In  that  r^too  the  J«B 

folk  had  much  more  of  their  own  way,  and  they  used  it  with  tncon9d< 

rate  energy.  The  deconim  of  the  1  x«g  Room  at  Scarborough  hirin 

been  revived  in  the  Assembly  Room  at  York,  was  passed  on  lo  I* 

former  places  and  adopted  wtlhotit  reluctance.    The  a$sidniuc  1 

Tristram  Fish,  M.C.,  were  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  jWd 

of  middle-aged  matrons,  of  whom  one  remembered  how  graciM) 

a  Duke  once  led  her  through  a  minuet,  while  another  t(dd  bo« 

Countess  had  envied   Ihc  splendour  of  her  shoe-buckles.    "^ 

appreciate  the  intermingling  of  the  diffeient  grades,  my  dear' 

soon  as  we  have  learnt  how  nice  the  upper  eircks  can  be  when  t! 

Jike;''    Mr.  Mazaitne  Blue  Tammy  came  to  discover  that  he  co 
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overcome  ihat  experience.  He  «w  tlw  soda!  extemnls  of  Georgian 
X.eeds  change  under  il  entirely. 

Tlie  muskal  aspirations  of  tbc  whole  people  enabled  the  j-oung 

ones  to  out-manoavrc  their  seniors  in  varying  their  cntcrtainmenis. 

Monc  was  insidiously  made  the  chaperon  of  its  less  staid  sislcr, 

t>arcii^.    The  public  musical  mceiings  in  the  winter  scasoti  u-ere 

standing  institutions  of  annual  recurrence ;  and,  as  they  could  be 

nude  an  admirable  conduit  to  an  improvised  "hop,"  were  deftly 

U  such.     On  Septem)>eT  zi,  1741,  the  subscribers  to  "the 

IwidE  Meeting  at    I^eeds"  git-c  notice  that  tJie  opening  for  the 

Kason  will  be  at  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  in  Brig;gate,  on  Tuesday, 

October  next.    1'he  passage  froni  grave  to  gay  had  been  much 

than  half  achieved  when  this  notice  became  pos.fibl&    1'here 

pKTiously  been  some  irregularity  as  (a  time  and  place,  which  the 

^nteting  of  October  33rd  finiilly  settled,  "and  it  is  agreed  by  the 

rs  that  the  performance  shall  begin  i>rcciscly  at  f>  o'clock 

it  ibe  evening"    This  determination  to  take  time  by  the  forcloclc 

eqxnsei  its  own  meaning,  which  was  that  tliere  would  be  vacant 

■lore  between  the  end  of  the  concert  and  midnight     With  thut  point 

wrH  It  may  be  truly  remarked  that  the  wit  of  woman   passeth 

tnmtcijge. 

Sui  the  quiet  little  aTair  which  might  be  thus  stolen  in  after 
knrvmththe  assiitonccof  one  of  the  fiddlers,  was  not  all  that  could 
^<lone  ;  so  grand  gatherings  were  atrnngcd  undvr  the  guise  of 
'Itndiis.*    Here  is  an  announcement  ol  one  of  them : 

Foe  Ihc  licndil  of  Mr.  I'.-iiry, 
^  fiUtj,  IQlIt  Felk,  1741,  at  ihe  A»cmb1y  Room  id  Leeds,  will  be  pcrforioed 
A  Conceit  of  IntinimcnUil  Musick. 
S.K.  Wt.  Vmf  performs  on  hii  nt<u  itcbk  barp  (wbii^h  U  the  but  uirt  tnait 
initnunnit  of  tlic  kind  in  Englanil)  tcvcral  pieces  of  CottlU'si 
/a,  Gi:aMiMA9ii\  ViVALiii'sand   tiAise'H,  patltcululy  a  crx"l  orcan 
of  Mr.  t1ui(l<]'s,  ■ccompaoicd  with  othei  inslmmcntt. 
Tb(  iihcfiti  uill  be  intittptftcd  wilh  Enf-lith  aiKi  Scuti  sin. 
IldKU  10  l«  bail  at  iti«  l^lng'i  Aim*  m  Two  .Shillings  anil  iiipcnee  each. 
To  Iwgm  at  6  O'clotI;. 
After  ihe  CoNcear  there  will  be  a  Ball. 

The  remarkable  features  of  this  programme  arc  not  the  surprising 

loipness  of  the  entertainment,  but  the  quality  of  the  music,  and.  from 

occult  side,  the  deft  manner  in  which  the  young  folk  obtain  their 

■est  pleasure  by   introducing  a  ball,      li  is  a  matter  of  some 

onishroeni  that  Handel's  music  should  have  been  produced  in 

at  that  date,  and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  metro- 

titan  adoption  and  patronage.     The  bet  possesses  a   meaning 

hich  the  history  of  music  in  England  cannot  lose  sight  of.    HatidtV 
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I  ttt  atatak  tni^  is  tbcy  matt  «lm  kore  dooe  in  cxccubon,  i 
the  tnopcb  onid  aoc  bove  iiuptoined  a  chants  eqoal  lo  i' 
tadL     Haiiag  okc  otttfiwd  hk  feotint  beicaboots,  Handel  I 
met  noMnedAe  tecpoMof  boooar;  umI  however  mnulubit 
it  (Bsj  sppci^  it  B  <  f  1 1 1  111  tint  in  the  Bttcwjg  of  last  cmtury  pnivis- 
dal  dxvmo  wbc  Roderinc  his  best  ontonos  in  the  parish  chutclia 
0ficiDatecattBt)]rta«nis.ncfaMOtIeir.Skipion,xnd  KturesborDoth; 

n  each  of  which  Call  renderinp  of  the  '*  Measiah  "  were  occanonaDf 

^fcn  at  prices  which  could  not  hare  averaged  **  houses"  of  thtnj 

pounds  each. 

The  hittory  and  tnfioence  of  Handel's  rausic  are  well  illustiaied 

by  the  announceqicnt  of  a  perionnance  in  Leeds  Parish  Cbuich  b 

1770: 

Foe  ihe  bendk  of  Ut.  Oanpuia, 
OigiMt  of  (be  Paridi  Cfawd  of  Lcedi, 
Ob  Tbnndar.  ihc  tu(  dij  of  Hk]r  1770.  *C1  be  peribmcd  u 
the  fluiih  Oiarch  of  Lecib, 
Tke  MnsiAn,  >  ttciol  OBATOtto, 
kr)  ■  kutd  of  npinH*  o(  Se««at)r  MtMt  perfomen. 
And  ON  Fddair,  Ihe  ii>  Jmc,  the  OeMorio  of 
jL'iMhS  Maccuahcos. 
The  Choraict  will  be  waaamgnatA  wUlt  TnuDpcts,  French  Itonu,  Keal» 
dnau,  Cliriactu,  &c. 

Tbe  abok  will  be  ttindDCted  1>7  Mi.  Jnhsoiv      Tlte  Otbmi  Xtf  Ur.  Cranpti^ 
Tb«  lUuboTv  Ckti&tib,  Ae.,  by  Mt.  Tatnati,  Mr.  rerkint,  Mr.  Tumo,  \\\. 
Uncola,  ftnd  Mr.  Macfanua  btm  Lomlon.     Tlw  rocsl  puis  bj  Mita  Kaddifc 
Mt.  Ncild,   Mn.   Ntihl,  Mr.   KaddiSc,  &c,  fioni  Hoy  ChapeL       The  rat 
Ihc  peffonscn  front  WikclieUJ,  llill&x,  MuichittXer,  Sti«A«Ul,  and  olhcr  paiU 
•djicciii.      The  (loon  lo  be  opeood  U  i^m.  tad  the  perfonnaocc  10  Ufta  M 
Ten  O'dock  la  the  rMenooo. 
Tickeit  u  3«.,  zf.,  and  li.  each,  to  Iw  had  at  IheOIdaod  New  KiDg*Ai«iit 
I'alboti  Coldca  Lfon,  While  Iforic,  in  Bou  L«ne,  &c. 

Wc  Icam  ftoio  this  that  the  unsuqosscd  brilliancy  of  the  Leedi 
Musical  Fettival  is  not  an  accidental  display  of  Ivcaven-bom  talcnl. 
but  owing  io  long-established  music  cultuTC,  not  leu  than  better 
lutivc  aptness  which  allowed  choruses  to  be  collected  froni  tbe 
best  of  the  singer*  of  the  whole  of  the  \Vcst  Riding,  in  no  part 
of  which  it  may  be  said  Handel  could  not  then  be  lenderd^ 
I'uritanisni  and  cloth-making  had  achieved  that  vocal  end 

U'c  h^vc  already  seen  that  it  was  10  music,  even  more  ihaa  loi^^ 
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decline  of  Puritanism,  that  the  drama  owed  its  domicile  in  the  chief 
northern  towni.  The  approach  of  Theipis  was  decidedly  lurrepti- 
liou*  in  all  the  towns  then  MTOggling  fonrard.  'J1ie  earliest  Leeds 
tbeatncal  advcrtiMment  which  has  occuncd  to  the  writer  sho«-s  how 
cunningly  the  welcome  Apollo  was  made  to  introduce  ihc  long- 
disdained  Thespians ; 

On  TucMlajr,  jMuatr  ijth,  1^67, 

A  COXCUT  OF  Mvsic, 

At  ihi  C«netn  toom,  in  ihe  Row  and  Ciown  ynnli 

And  bclvccn  Ihe  p«m  or  Ihe  Concert  will  be 

jicCKntcd  {nti>  A  Comtdy  call'd 

Th»  CONSCIOl.8  I/IVKRS 

Wiiiten  by  Ricluird  Si«l<, 

T»  wbadi  will  be  aildcd  a  new  puilomiiuc  Enlciulumcnt  CaU'J 

Tub  WrroHB. 

Tbe  whole  li>  conclude  with 

A  DAitce. 

By  the  tnnspsrent  anifice  of  setting  forth  the  perfoTmancc  as  a 
concert,  and  givin^^  the  dramatic  elements  gratis,  moral  objections 
which  might  otherwise  hare  bristled  up  were  oivrcomc  in  a  people 
notoriously  keen  of  "  getting  plenty  for  their  brass."    ^Vhcn  greed 
and  inoinlity  were  artfully  pitted  against  each  otlier  greed  won,  and 
since  the  first  moment  of  its  victory  its  opponent  h-ts  never  iccovercd 
the  lost  ground  so  far  as  matters  Thwpinn  arc  concerned.     Talc 
\VUkin9oa,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Thespians,  fastened  the  bonds  of 
bis  order  upon  most  of  the  northern  towns.     In  Doncastcr— horse)-, 
nc7,  and  very  much  more— he  attended  the  races  "  with  his  com- 
pany "  for  many  years  before  he  could  seillc  there ;  it  was  not  until 
1-76  that  be  opened  the  theatre,  buiit  for  him  by  the  Corporation, 
and  described  it  as  "wry  pretty  and  elegant."     Bui  when  once 
esublithed  there,   his   footing   may  be  regarded  as  monarchicBl. 
Mayors  and  aldermen  patronised  him ;  carls  and  countesses  f^ted 
and  am<»ed  him,  while  the  ij:nob!e  ruck  applauded  and  paid  him — 
and  than  this  he  could  not  wish  to  further  go.     In  I.ecds,  at  the 
moment  when  the  town  may   have  been  roost  conscious  of  awaken- 
vng  pccty,  strangely  enough  he  succeeded  earlier.  The  year  1771  w.is 
matted  in  Leeds  by  three  very  important,  yet  slraniiely  dissimilar, 

kwt«i— ibc  opening  of  the  Oeneral  lnfirmar>-,  of  ihe  Theatre  in 
Humlct  Lane,  and  of  Si.  Peter's  Wcaleyan  Chapel.  In  the  progress 
*'ifieihree  places  there  was,  however,  a  marked  dilTeTcncc.  The 
"firrtuf^-  was  at  once  ihc  home  of  a  relebiated  School  of  Surgeons, 
*"'  KSTe  rank  to  all  who  could  claim  association  with  it ;  the  early 
"*Pel  was  one  of  the  favourite  resting-places  of  John  ^Vesley ; 
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but  for  two  yean  of  its  first  existence  the  Theatre  itnigglcd  M 
recognised  onljr  ogt  of  eye-oomers,  and  entirely  ai  the  capikt  oi 
the  Otthedral  City.  After  that  pupilage  it  twnt  into  an  tSon  tf 
individuality  with  the  following  adveninns  thumpt  of  dninu  ^^ 
clashes  of  cymbal  £  : 

On  Uonday  ntxt,  J«bc  14,  177J,  ■  Salitcrlptioa  te 

Ten  litj*  N  Jl  be  open'il  ■: 

Tbc  TilEATSI  in  LEtDi, 

Wih  a  Coscdjp  twTtT  octccl  Sctb,  call'd 

Tfta  Sriiooi.  roi  Kjike«, 

And  a  New  Kaice,  cull'd 

Ckom  Puaroscs, 

•nd  euly  ia  lb«  SaUctipUon  will  begivcn  k  New  rANrouiuR  BwrsaTAiKinn, 

gM  op  at  a  *«y  eoMidenbte  expOM,  with  a  nuicly  of  new  Sccnoty,  Ac,  Ac 

TkckMt:  Box  iSA.PiU  iw..  «ach,  lobe  hadot  ibtThetiK(romT«B(ydMk 
00  Moadiy  MociiHiEtill  (h«  pUy  bc^ns. 
g^  Ib  ocdcf  to  make  it  men  agmaUt  to  Uie  Public,  and  Ittt  hawarjgat  W  the  J 
iiniMHii  (who  b  al  B  grcal  and  coiain  t»p«Bw)  tbrre  wiil  be   play*  ha  fix  Ike'j 
rew  iretlu  between  llii*  lime  iml  the  Voik  Maiua,  after  wliich  tli«  Tb«atce  «A 
nol  be  a£>ia  opracd  till  ihc  bcflonlac  ot  September,  for  nine  itajn^ 

And  so  the  shadow  of  ihv  Cailicdral  City  sttll  lenuiined  on  Ibs-I 
provincial  to^ns;  to  he  finally  reniovetl  from  l^eds  by  this  itxfX 
effort  llic  "nine  days  "at  tlie  banning  of  September  expand 
into  a  month  of  successful  play.  The  performances  finished  cnl 
October  6  with  "The  Constant  Couple,  or  a  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,"! 
for  the  bcnelit  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Weston  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  play, ' 
"  by  particular  dexire,"  was  3  singing  interlude  from  Mr.  Gamck's 
"Jubilee,"  the  whole  concluding  with  a  new  farce,  called  "  The  Trip 
to  Portsmouth.''  So  tho  "  Company  of  Comedians  "  was  installed  in 
Leeds ;  and  Vock  had  to  begin  the  downward  career  which  brought 
it  to  its  present  insigmricance  in  matters  both  mus:cal  and  tbcatric 
The  difference  with  wliich  the  *'  play-actor  "  was  housed  in  Yorlt  1 
in  Leeds  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  "appcarancdl 
York,  softened  as  to  its  Puritanism  by  the  traditions  of 
and  the  cathedral,  boldly  found  him  an  arena  witliin  sound  of 
cathedral  organ,  and  in  toucli  with  the  best  of  its  street*  and  localilii 
In  Leeds,  on  the  other  hand,  print  respectability  would  not  so  opetil' 
countenance  him  as  to  receive  him  in  iis  midsl.  The  exhortations  trf 
the  tabernacle  were  certainly  not  yet  to  be  openly  flouted.  If  it  must 
be  that  a  local  habitation  should  be  provided  for  him,  local  profuietT 
declared  that  it  should  be  as  remote  as  jiossible.  The  decricrs  on 
every  caste  were  unanimous  in  this  matter.  Some  of  ibctn  might 
openly  encourage  him,  others  secretly  ;  but  all  wished  "appeannces" 
to  be  saved.     Into  the  fold  of  ciric  decorum  he  certainly  should  not 
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dmiued.  So  it  Iuii>pened  that  the  fiisl  theatre  erected  in  Leeds 
at  in  Hunslet  lane — was  sent  into  a  moic  remote  spot  than 
aaugned  to  I'uTitaniun  and  Nonconformit)-  in  the  intolerant  dafs 
Charles  the  Merrie.  It  may  not  be  ill  las  fin  de  siiele  Victorians 
•tch  a  gtuniiM  of  the  spot  as  knoirn  to  the  contemporaries  of  the 
tec  Regent.  In  July  1813,  James  Ijufiin.  an  Irish  cloth-drcsici, 
killed  by  lightning  while  taking  shelter  under  an  elm  tree  in 
Rdct  Lane.  The  site  vras  only  to  be  approached  by  the  passage 
I  bog  whose  further  extremity  h  yet  known  as  Frogland.  The 
piion  of  such  a  site  »  the  surest  index  of  public  opinion,  and 
mdeniable  prouf  of  the  existence  cf  naaow  bigolr)-.  Had  the 
cience  of  t.eedt  been  as  honest  or  as  fearless  as  that  of  York, 
theatre  of  I.eeds  vrould  not  have  remained  in  the  outskirts  of 
for  a  century  after  its  erection. 

W.   WH  EATER. 
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HAVE  seen  most  ot  the  palaces  aiid  palatial  r< 
Europe,  and  if  1  were  told  to  choose  one  to  li\-e  ia 
remabder  of  my  life  I  should  choose  this."  These  words,  k  ii 
were  uttered  by  Hcht)'  Bulwcr,  Lord  Dalling,  one  evening  as 
leading  Holland  House  in  company  with  a  friend.  Tix  in 
are  told,  responded — 

"  And  1  t»iA  to  myMtif.  if  tbere's  pence  ta  ilie  world, 
A  liCMI  (htt  ii  humlilc  might  Iiope  for  it  here." 

That  die  faring  ullerances  were  of  a  hypcrbolicil  chamcttf 
be  unjust  to  sty.  Of  all  the  historical  edifices  of  London  we 
none  that  can  outvie,  and  fewer  still  that  can  bear  eompaibi 
Holland  Hotise.  \Ve  :»hould  suppose  that  no  iinglishman,  l 
toinly  no  foreigner  that  has  mode  any  acquaintance  with  oia 
and  political  history,  has  omitted  to  secure  a  peep  at  least  at  i 
House  from  the  Kensington  and  Ilanuncrsmtth  Road.  Et 
who  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  its  traditions  and  htstoriol 
tions  arc  anestcd  by  the  air  of  repose  and  of  dignified  a 
serenity  which  the  grand  old  pile  sccnis  to  wear  as  Ibey  c 
tant  glimpses  of  it.  Surrounded  by  stalely  trees,  it  cocu 
veritable  oasis  in  the  hideous  monotony  of  London  bi 
mortar.  Not  only  docs  it  occupy  the  i>roud  position  of  t 
celebrated  dwelling-house  in  the  metropolis,  but  o(  the 
destruction  of  which  by  the  hateful  rage  for  improvement 
storation,  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  thi-t  fin  tie  iiide,  \ 
most  regretted  by  all  persons  of  cultivated  tastes.  Over  i 
again  such  a  proposal  has  been  mooted,  and  as  often  hai 
received  with  a  howl  of  virtuous  indignation.  Long  may  t 
of  viituous  indignation  have  power  to  avert  its  fall,  and  to 
ruthless  hand  of  the  restorer ! 

It  was  one  of  the  cherished  literary  projects  of  the  gK 
statesman,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  to  write  the  history  of 
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cyvK,  aod  our  only  regret  is  that  h«  never  1i\-cd  to  carry  thi?  project 

hnco  txecuiioa     He  left,  however,  bcliinci  liim,  at  hit  death,  copious 

&occt  for  such  a  purpoie,  and  these  were  lurned  to  practical  account 

•otne  tyfcnly  years  ago  liy  the  Ptinccs*  l.ichtt-nKem,  an  adopted 

'daughter  of  the  laic  l^y  Holland,  who  wu«  brought  up  in  the  house, 

uid  mamcd  a  younger  son  of  the  illustrious  Austrian  house  of  Uchten- 

ttcin.    j\idcd  by  her  narrative,  and  by  information  obtained  from 

oth«  sources,  we  purpose  to  recall  sonic  of  its  associations,  and  to 

*pttad  them  out  in  as  agreeable  a  fashion  as  we  can  before  t)ie  rea<!er. 

Cutind  our  retrospective  glances  backwards  so  far  a%  tli«  lime  of 

the  V'onnan  CotW|uest,  we  find  that  Ketmngton  containe<l  even  then 

■  tubsiantial  manor-house  which  went  by  the  name  of  Holland  Hou)^e. 

^^  retkJencc  existed  until  t6io.     In  that  year  Sir  Walter  Cope 

ttioed  it  to  be  demolished  and  Cope  Castle  10  be  erected  nn  Jis  silc. 

come  of  time  Sir  Walter  Cope  paid  the  (;rcat  debt  to  Nature,  as  all 

do  sooner  or  later,  and  his  heiress  entered  into  i>o»cssion 

Cope  Castle.     Isabel  wa*  toon  courted  by  a  certain  Heniy  Kich, 

VIS  e^'CInually  married  to  him.    Standing  lugh  in  Court  fovour, 

■ss  ieni  by  Kinu  James  I-  to  Spain  in  order  to  render  assistancu 

negotuting  that  Spanish  maniage  between  the  Infanta  and  Baby 

les  which  was,  liappily,  never  consummated.     Rich  returned  to 

and  witnessed  the  death  of  Jame«I.  and  the  accession  ol 

•ca    "The  While  King's"  partiality  for  the  courtier  was  soon 

by  his  crcatinE  him  first  I^aron  Kensington  and  then  Earl 

HoUasd.     The  result  was  that  in  consonance  with  the  latter  title 

■tstdcnce  at  Kensington  was  dubbed  Holland  House,  a  name 

it  ha!t  ever  «inct:  retained. 

\\  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  E.irl  of  1  lolbnd  was,  as  were 

pea  many  more,  in  doubt  vrhich  way  they  were  to  walk.    Ixyal  as 

*»ii,  he  could  not  but  sec  that  the  conduct  of  the  King  towards 

i^lbments  h.id  becn).tinplysuicidal,  and  that  it  was  len  chances 

ae  that  he  might  be  made  to  expiate  his  folly.    1'he  ICarl  long 

ltd  between  two  opinions.     But  the  times  required  dcciiiion.  The 

!  au  charged  with  treason,  first  by  the  King  and  subset] ucntly 

'■«  Parliament.  The  consetiucnrc  was  that  he  wa»  condemned  10 

before  the  tribunal  of  the  latter.     The  ;th  of  March,  1648, 

d  the  melancholy  exhibition  of  his  execution  in  Palace  Yard, 

"ttiinsicr.  He  met  death  with  an  intrepidity  in  which  previously  he 

been  bmeniably  deRcicm.     Bishop  \VaTburton,  in  a  note  on 

hdon's  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  says  that  he  lived  like  a  knave 

died  like  a  fool.    This  is  a  hard  episcopal  utterance,  but  we  fcir 

ample  Justification  for  it  may  be  found  in  the  facts  of  his  career. 

*n.ccucxiv.   so,  1946.  (j 
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After  the  death  of  Henry  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland, ' 
House  was  tenanted  by  Fairfox.      It  k  Kud  thai  l^mbert  biedliit 
heAdi|uaitcn(  within  ils  wnlU  in  July  1649,  and  that  Croimtdlj^ 
to  lake  counsel  with  Iruton  in  the  adjoining  fields  which  fonned^ 
of  the  domain,  on  account  of  Ircton's  deafness,  and  in  order  thuoo 
State  secrets  might  be  heard  by  eavesdroppers.    How  or  in  whn  (ir  — 
cumstanccs  the  widowed  Countess  of  Holland,  who  had  been  1 
out  of  her  residence  by  the  manial  saints,  regained  posseuioa 
wc  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  she  did  regain  it  ;  and  wheo  ih< 
Puritanical   fanatics  closed  the  London  theatres  she  courageonl' 
caused  the  proscribed  stage-plays  to  be  performed  within  iti  1 
This  was  partly  as  a  backhander  to  the  Cromvellian  hypoaitt 
[lartly  as  a  means  of  saving  the  actors  of  the  two  Ixuidon  : 
from  absolute  survation.     Fron\  the  Restoration  to  the  accestion  • 
the  first  English  king  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty,   it  appears  Ati 
Holland  House  was  lei  by  its  noble  owner*  on  brief  leases  and  to  1 
variety  of  pentons,  some  among  them  being  persons  of  do  »mill  n 
portance  in  their  day.      Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  history  of  "The' 
Court  Suburb,"  which  still  ranks  deservedly  as  the  best  and 
interesting  history  of  Kensington,  has  collected  a  list  of  the  oecU|aW] 
Among  Iheni  was  Arthur  Anncsley,  created  (irsi  l^rl  of  Anglcsot 
Charles  II.    He  was  President  of  thcCouncil  at  the  termination  of  tl 
Commonwealili,  and  opened  correspondence  with  the  csilcd  Kii(| 
Sir  Jolin  Chardin,  a  great  traveller,  was  another  occupant  of  Ho 
1  louse.    He  was  a  French  ProtciUnl  jcwcUct,  and  received  tlie  ha 
of  knijihihoodat  the  hands  of  the  Mcny  Monarch.  A  tliirdoccup 
was  Catharine  Darnley,  "the  fantastical  Duchess  of  liuckiiighamte] 
as  she  is  styled  by  I^igh  Hunt,a  daughter  of  Charles  IL,  who : 
the  style  and  title  of  a  princess.     Anon  wc  meet  with  the  nsati 
Mrs.  Morice  as  a  resident  at  Holland  House.     Mrs.  Morice*** 
daughter  of  Francis  Atterbury,  the  celebrated  Jacobite  prelate,  1 
was  the  daughter  who  met  the  bishop  in  exile,  and  met  him  oolySl 
die.    Atterbury's  books  were  preserved  in  Holland  House  diiiiii;^] 
enforced  exile,  and  his  sun- tn-law  was  always  careful  to  reservci 
nients   for  him    in   expectition    of  his   return.     Willi.im   Pem  ■ 
hoH'ever.  the  greatest  name  on  the  roll  of  the  temporary  occupUB^I 
Holland  House,  and  next  in  point  of  time  and  interest  coomAiI 
sturdy  Jacobite  Shippen,  whom  Pope  immortalised  in  hiswnetoj 
his  political  disinterestedness ; 

I  love  In  pour  out  all  niytclf  M  plain 

Ak  ijowai  ight  Shippeii  or  is  Old  Monuilc>K  i 

In  Iheni  u  criliin  la  be  loved  Oi  >ccn, 

The  soat  Mood  forth,  a<a  kept  a  thought  within. 
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ippen  had  the  honour  of  being  ^eni  lo  the  Tower  lor  saying  of 

r;  Crcoi^  I.,  who  was  unable  correctly  to  apeak  our  tongue, 
"Ihc  only  infelicity  of  His  Majesty's  reign  was,  that  he  was  un- 
qvaintL-d  wiili  owr  language  and  contdittition."  The  Whigs  and 
sriet  alike  rc<juttted  him  to  tone  down  this  expression,  but  he  was 
Bolutc  in  his  lefusal.    The  Prince  of  W'aXts,  afterwards  George  IL, 

»K  at  loggerheads  with  his  father,  endeavoured  to  bribe  him 
I  a  thousand  pounds,  but  was  etjually  unsuccci^fut.  Shortly 
tthc  Revolution,  Holland  House  came  near  to  being  inhabited 
OTiIliaro  HI.  Hts  Majesty,  it  is  said,  inspected  the  residence,  but 
Hly  selected  that  of  the  Eiul  of  Nottingham  adjoining,  and  oon* 
WfA  it  into  Kensington  Palace. 

■In  1673  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  \Varwick  succeeded  his  fifth 
ouitn  in  the  Earldom  of  Warwick,  and  made  Holland  House  his 
sltief  abode.  Edward,  his  son  and  successor,  married  Charlotte,  a 
bifblef  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton.  of  Chirk  Castle,  in  the  county 
Bf  RioL  After  the  ICarl's  death  the  Countess  luarried  Joseph 
,  one  of  the  greatest  essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Addison's  adv«nt  into  its  halls  a  neu-  era,  or  rather  second 
I  of  interest,  begins  in  the  history  of  Holland  House.  It  was 
[  beginning  of  that  series  of  literary  ceremonies,  fetes,  and  re- 
,  For  a  parallel  to  which  wc  must  go  back  to  the  days  of 
no  the  Magnificent. 

pMcph  Addison,  at  the  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
of  Warwick,  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  what 
fbeen  erroneously  leniicd  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature. 
wludpa!C5cdfiomadL!>iinguishcd  school  to  a  distinguished  college, 
'*At  University  of  Oxford,  and  had  there  saturated  his  mind  with 
MJc  lore.  He  had  travelled  much  abroad,  and  had  mixed  freely 
B^g  men  of  diversified  talentt.  In  London  he  had  won  a  high 
^ration  as  a  staunch  Whig,  an  elegant  courtier,  a  man  of  exact  and 
^ipcKholarship,  and  as  the  author  of  thosi;  incomparable  essays  in  the 
PWi*f,  to  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  these  degenerate  days,  even 
^  who  wish  to  acquire  a  style  familiar  but  not  vulgar,  and  elegant 
«ugh  oot  ostentatious,  seldom  give  their  days  and  nights,  as  Dr. 
"kuon  recommends  thcni  to  do.  While  living  in  the  adjacent 
*'«ge  of  Chelsea,  Addison  and  the  Countess  of  \Varwick  had  seen 
kich  of  each  other,  and  on  the  9th  of  .\ugust,  1 7 16,  they  became 
**i  and  wife.  In  the  following  year  Sunderland  made  Addison 
'■ittaiu  Secretary  of  State.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  marriage 
4ft  happy  one,  but  Addison  bequeathed  his  large  fortune  to  his 
\  "a  proof," as  Mackintosh  remarks,  "either  that  they  lived  on 
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TricDdly  terms,  or  that  he  wu  too  generous  to 
diffcrcnccfi."  Asthma  and  dropsy  soon  laid  hold  of  the 
and  in  May  1719  he  lay  on  a  dying  bed  in  what  is  n< 
dtnintf-xoom  of  Holland  House.   Conscience-stricken  i 
in  the  way  of  his  friend  Gay's  ]>olitical  ad^'xnci 
.     Iiim,  nnd  when  he  came  begged  for  his  forgiron^ss. 
unconscioun  that  Addison  had  in  any  way  been 
(oi^ve  him.  A*  the  end  drew  near  he  sent  for  his  st 
in  whom  he  had  always  retained  an  affectionate  in 
he  liecamc  his  «ep-fether.     "See,"  mid  the_d)-iiig  mat^ 
Christian  can  die-"    This  touching  incident  was  prcd 
to  by  Ttckell  when,  in  his  address  to  Warwick,  he  sal 
He  tnnght  ui  how  10  live,  and  (<Ji !  loo  1ii|{h 
The  price  or  knowledge)  lau^lii  nt  how  10  die. 

Addison  died  on  June   17,  1719,  and  his  remains  wen 

Westminster  Abbey.     The  Countess  of  Warwick  surv^ 

twelve  yesrs,  i| 

In   i7»i   the  youthful  Earl  of  Warwick  was   gatl 

fathers,  and  his  cOusin  William  Edwaide&,  who  was  elei 

Irish  peerage  in  1 776  as  Baion  Kensin|;;lon,  entered  into  j 

Holland  House.    Twenty-eight  years  later  the  mantit) 

lease  to  Henry  Fox,  the  younger  son  of  the  great  Sir  9 

at  a  rent  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds  nxtj 

and    ntnepence.      Henry   Fox    playpd  an    important  \ 

political  stage  of  England   under  the  first    Georges,  J| 

was  created  Baron  Holland  of  Foxley,  in  Wiltshire,    1 

apostasy  brought  him  into  ill-favour,  and  be  lived  much^ 

died  at  Holland  House,  which  he  purchased  in  1767,  onj 

being  then  in  his  sixly-nirth  year.     It  is  related  that  du^ 

illness  the  celebrated  wit  George  Augustus  Selwyn  called 

House  and  lell  his  card.     The  Earl  scanned  it,  and  tnA 

to  mind  his  friend's  extraordinary  mania  for  seeing  d 

therefore  turned  to  the  servant  and  said  :  "  If  Mr.  Selwy^ 

show  him  up  ;  if  I  am  alive  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  I 

I  am  dead  he  would  like  to  see  mc."     Lady  Caroti] 

survived  her  husband  only  twenty-three  days,  and  the  fl 

Holland  survived  his  father  only  six  months.   Holland  H 

the  minority  of  the  third  Lord  was  let  to  strangers.    J 

third  Lord  Holland  relumed  to  England  from  his  grai^ 

that  lime  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  had  not 

Jong  before  he  restored  the  house,  "practically  by  littingi| 

expense    for    his  own  W\irttt\ow,  and  intellectually  I 
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^^lier  those  wits  and  geniuses  who  invested  il  with  gteiler  briUianiCy 

1^  it  had  enjoyed  even  in  the  days  of  Addison."    Lord  Holland 

Ibe  third,  it  niusr  be  Tcmcmbcrcd,  vas  bom  in  1773  and  died  in 

1S4.0.     Hb  manhood  thus  embraced  one  of  the  roost  imporiai)t 

rpoclw  oC  European  histor)-.     Il  was  a  time  prolific  not  only  of  great 

men,  but  of  great  social  and  ]K)liiicaI  revolutions.     It  witnessed  the 

ooibreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  ihc  establishment  of  thu 

E(a[>ue,asweUas  the  beginning  and  the  end  or  those  icrribk-  wars  by 

vhicfc  both  were  accompanied.     It  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  middle 

dias  of  England,  the  downfall  uf  the  oligarchy,  and  the  keenest 

imellcctual  activity  of  our  race.     It  wiinessed  the  appearance  of  the 

modem  novel,  of  the  EJiniur^h  and  Quarterly  Magnet,  of  the  Tiwit 

aevi,-siapcr,  and  of  the  liie  and  progress  of  the  l^akc  School  of  poclr>'. 

ThertB,  inshort,  no  period  of  British  history  which  has  been  marU-d 

bj  gTotCT  social  and  literary  brilliancy,  nor  has  the  circle  of  London 

uctely  ever  at  any  other  period  coniptised  so  many  famous  and 

TtrnaiUble  persons.    At  llie  very  beginning  of  this  great  age,  the 

third  I^rd   Holbnd  found  himself  in  the  possession   of   varied 

Bttiturc,  peculiar  charm  of  manner,  and  no  inconstdcmblc  power  of 

fonversaiional  talent.  That  his  mind  ranked  among  the  highest  orders 

'  VDuld  be  absurd  to  assert,  yet  liis  mental  (acuities  were  sufficiently 

to  enable  him  to  stimulate  all  with  whom  he  came  into 

For  the  best  part  of  hb  life.  Lord  Holland  and  his  bcauti- 

UkI  accomplished  wife  sought  lo render  their  nuractive  residence, 

by  delightful  grounds  at  Kensington,  an  earthly  paradise, 

tl>e  resort,  not  only  of  all  the  politicians  of  the  Liberal  creed, 

of  the  greaiest  F.ngli.%h  wits,  orators,  poets,  and  artists.      What 

nas  waato  Homce,  the  third  Lord  Holland  was  to  Englishmen 

tetcrj.      A  list  whicJi  Sir  James  Mackintosh  received  from  I^dy 

h  Holland  enables  us  to  image  to  ourselves  this  famous 

in  the  third  lord's  time.     From  179910  1840  there  ^<^aB  hardly 

tmuLablc  Englishman,  cither  in  politics,  in  science,  or  in  litera- 

beginning  with  Charles  James  Fox  and  "  Monk "  Lewis  and 

n|j  will)  Lord  Houghton,  who  had  not  been  a  guest  at  Holland 

in:.    Thelistofhabiltuil  visitors  has  always  made  us  sigh  to  think 

IK)  Laird  of  Atichinlcck  haunted  the  rooms  and  collected  all  the 

conversations  that  he  might  have  overheard,  for  wc  arc  per- 

coavinced  that  they  must  have  far  surpassed  anything  that  has 

produced  during  the  course  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.     No 

w  limits  of  parties,   of  creeds,   of  pursuits,    of  nationalities, 

itKlcd  this  circle.      Every  person  wlio  had  distinguished  himself, 

Who  gave  promise  of  doing  so,  was  accorded  a  free  and  hearty 
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wdcome  to  this  recognised  abode  of  taste,  and  envied  lewtt  of  «ii, 
beauty,  learning,  and  gcniu-s.      There,  surrounded  by  the  €l»5ieeil 
treaiuies  of  art,  and  in  a  light  reflected  from  the  canvas  o(  Cms- 
bor<>U|;;h  and  Sir  Joshua  Kcynolds,  sal  and  mingled  in  fumiliu  a»- 
vcnte   the  mow  eminent   poets,   painters,   actors,    artists,   onto, 
travellers,  historians,  warriore,  orators,  and  statesmen  of  two  gctwi- 
lions !     Under  that  roof  cdcbriiies  of  all  sorts,  tiiaiured  or  budditt, 
and  however  contrasted  in  genius  or  pursuit,   met  as  on  ihc  uNt- 
land  where,  according  to  the  fine  saying  of  D'Alcmbert,  the  Frtreh 
encyclopedist,  Archimedes  and  Homer  may  meet  and  stand  ^^*  M 
face  on  a  fooling  of  \5erfeci  et^ualily.      The  man  of  mind  was  miio- 
duccdlolhemanof  action,  and  modcsl  merit  which  had  yet  its  crcwa 
and  its  laurels  to  win  was  first  brought  into  acquaintance  with  ibe 
patron  and  patroness  who  could  advance  its  fortunes,  or  with  thcheto 
whose  name  sounded  lilce  ihc  shrill  blast  of  a  trumpet.     Ixt  usrct^ 
the  names  of  tho*e  iliai  the  hostess  cntenained  at  her  table.   Tbeft 
were  Sir  Philip  Francis,  believed  to  be  the  author  of  "  The  LctW 
of  Junius,"  Dt.  Samuel  Parr,  Lord  Byron,  Lord  Jeffrey,  "Monk' 
Lewis,  Payne  Kniuhl,  Ihc  scholar  and  antiquary-;  T>umoni,  the  gre'' 
Frenchman  and  fiicnd  of  Jeremy  Bcntliam  ;  the  four  great  chancelloni 
Thurlow,  Eldon,  Brougham,  and  Lyndhurst ;  Sir  Humphry  Itail 
and  Count  Rumford  ;  John  HooWiam  Frerc  and  Lord  Macartney; 
Charles  James  Fox  and  Henry  Grattan  ;  \Villiam  Windham  andSJ 
Samuel  Romilly  ;  James  Monroe  and  ^Vashinglon  Irving ; 
iholon  and  Bertrand,  the  faithful  attendants  of  the  first  Napoleon 
Lally  Tollendal  and  the  two  Humboldls  ;  the  Due  d'Orl^ans,  wtr 
sequenily    Louis   Philippe ;    Prince   Metternich    and     Canovi  ttit 
sculplor ;  Thomas  Moore,  Lord  ErsVine,   Madame  de  Stael,  John 
Bannister.and  John  Philip  Kemble.  Then  behind  thegeneralcampur 
of  ihe  mlon  there  was  an  inner  circle  of  wils  and  savants  iim«  >* 
deliKhlful,  and  comprising  Sydney  Smith,  the  witly  Canon  of  Si. 
Paul's,  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet,  Luitrell,  ihe  wil,  Francis  Homer.rf 
whom  Sydney  said  that  the  "ten  commandments  were  written  oqI«* 
face,"  and  of  whom  Lord  Campbell  said  ihat  he  was  the  first  n* 
who  ever  made  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  intelligible  to  I** 
House  of  Commons  ;  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  •* 
last,  though  not  by  any  means  least,  the  accomplished  essayist  w* 
historian,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.      All  this  brilliant  ihw* 
were  presided  over  by  Lady  Holland,  who,  in  spile  of  her  betuty,'!' 
spite  of  her  charms,  and  in  spite  of  her  accom|ilishments,  ins  •'* 
rudest  and  most  overbearing  woman  of  distinction  since  ihc  AiJ*  ^ 
Sarah  Jennings.    Sydney  Stniih  and  a  few  other  men  ncrcr  loto**', 
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insolence  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubled  if  iihe  did  noi  domineet 
the  ladies  wIm>  entered  ilie  portals  of  Holl.ind  House  \o  her 
t^  content,  rutinj;  (hem  witli  n  rod  cf  iron.  Her  clerernen,  her 
I  knowledge,  her  kindlinevt,  mnde  ftonie  <:ompenjKiiion  for  her 
dry  power,  hot  net-cr  effaced  il  from  the  recollection  of  any 
hod  euRcred  from  it.  She  has  been  known  to  stop  Lord 
ihy  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  anecdote  wiiii  "  Now, 
ilay,  wc  liavc  had  enough  of  this  ;  give  us  soinetliing  else:" 
Smith  she  ordered  here  and  there  as  if  he  was  a  lackey  Jn- 
of  one  of  those  augutt  penonoges  known  as  a  canon  rc^tden- 
of  St.  Paul's.  One  day  her  lad^'ship  ordered  him  to  rin;;  the 
The  canofl  meekly  comiilied,  and  then  asked  wlietlier  he 
Id  sweep  the  room  !  Having  heard  that  Thomas  Moore  was  en- 
d  on  a  biography  of  Richard  Drin.iley  Sheridan,  which  he 
Bed  to  render  very  lively  and  entertaining,  I-idy  Holland  said 
n  one  day  at  a  full  dinner-tabl^',  "  This  will  be  a  dull  book,  this 
lidan '  of  yours,  I  fear."  Seeing  some  jwlilicians  whispering 
itr  in  the  drawing-room  one  evening,  she  said  "Ah,  gentlemen, 
•hisjtering ;  we  shatl  have  to  go  to  the  club  to  Rnd  out  what 
saying." 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  the  excellence  of  Lady 
;"s  dinners  owed  vcrj-  much  to  the  conlributioni  whtd]  she 
ted  from  guests  who  resided  in  places  that  enjoyed  any  repuia- 
brvenison,  poultry,  ^me,  and  other  edibles.  Somebody  having 
id  the  moulon  des  ArJennti  at  her  table  in  the  piesience  of  ^L 
de  Wcyer,  her  ladyship  Rave  liini  a  commission  to  purchase  her 
L  He  sent  an  order  for  half  a  sheep,  which  was  left  at  the  Foreign 
E  in  Bnisseb,  directed  to  him  and  inscribed  with  llic  words 
^o^,  Thecterks,  suppoung  that  it  was  a  bundle  of  dcspalches, 
tl  off  by  the  hands  of  a  special  messenger.  Tidings  of  [his 
lencc  having  been  spread  far  and  near,  M.  Van  dc  Weyer  was 
:  derided  in  the  Belgian  press  for  his  epicurean  tastes. 
pi  the  librar)-  of  the  Uritish  Museum  there  exist*  what  will  con- 
to  exist  there  until  the  dawn  of  the  year  igoo,  the  autobio- 
of  a  veteran  of  great  distinction  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whig 
Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  subsequently  elevated  to  ihe  peer- 
Lord  Broughton.  \Vhile  a  young  man  Hobhouse  ."law  much 
Uropc  and  of  the  East,  and  as  he  was  the  intimate  and 
locate  friend  of  l.ord  Byron,  was  associated  with  one  of  his 
[wems,  held  Liberal  ojiinions,  and  more  than  all,  was  gifted  with 
able  social  (|ualities,  he  soon  became  a  welcome  guest  at 
md  House,  the  rcodczTOus  of  the  best  society  of  London.    A 
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liter  in  tltc  Edittkurgh    Review    for  April    1871,  who  bad  beet 
'!i^Vow«d  10  consult  a  copy  of  Lotd   Broughton's  inicrestiDt:  tuic^ 
— nuphy— the  unly  copy,  it  is  bclicvtd.  which  was  stniclc  off— <|uo» 
Zut  (ollowiHS    inictcsting  mcmornnduni    of   a   dinner  at  Holtabi 
^ousc  which  Lord  Broiighlon  had  made  in  his  journal    'fV  ditt 
,iesuinab1y  is  1814.  "1  wct»t  in  Uyron's  carriage  al  seven,  andditri 
'  t  Holtand  House.  'Ihcrc  I  mvl  Miss  Vox,  and  Martin  Atcbet  Shet 
|,c  paiinor  and  poet.     There,  too,  was  Kjean,  a  very  bandvcNiK  liute 
^jtn  with  a  mild  btit  marked  countenance,  and  eyes  as  brilliaM  ai  M 
hC  s"g<='      He  knitted  his  brows,  I  observed,  when  he  oouU  M 
^jjctly  make  out  what  wa*  said.     There,  also,  was  Orattan.     Went 
^'   ^*n  to  dinner,  when  in  came  Major  Sianlioiw  and  Lord  Ebriajioa 
T.  gsn  ate  most  pertinaciously  with  his  knife,  and  was  a  link  W 
V-tiutnt  with  ladyships  and  lordships,  as  was  natural  to  him ;  bo 
.  gc  w^   wn  times  worse.  .  .  .     Shce    talked    3    great    dol;  1 
light  too  much.     Lady  Holland  asked  Kean  why  all  the  ac»« 
■A  'Give  me  Ifu  hand,' a;i  i(  Mj- were 'the.'     Kean  said  ttek 
**  -cr  pronounced  it  sa     Kean  said  that  ■  lago  was  three  Icngliht 
V'^^ger  ll""  OlhcUo.'      A  hn:-ih  xsjorly-twa  lines.      I^rd  Holbud 

.nlioncd  ihat  he  had  seen  a  letter  from  a.  midshipman  on  bo«^ 

'^    l/nJmHted  bigatc,  in  which  Kaix>leon  sailed  to  Elba.     Hfl 

V-,  said  that '  Boney  was  so  good-humouTCd,  and  laughed  and  uUmT^ 

A  was  50  agTccablt,  but  that  the  world  bad  been  under  a  great 

^siakein'hinkinghimadeverman  ;  he  was  just  like  anybody  cbe/ 

When  tbc  women  went  the  conversation  turned  on  public  speaking. 

Cralian  ga'-e  us  a  specimen  of  Ijsrd  Chatham's  way,  which,  he  snd, 

coUoiluial,  when  be  saw  him  leaning  on  his  crutch,  and  sometimes 

Aot\nv, ;  but  when  roused  by   oiipoaiiion,  he   was   ovcrpowcrtiigljf 

eloquent.     He  w.ts,  however,  inferior  to  modern  speakers.     I'itt,  M» 

oti  was  a  belter  rheioiician.     Lord  Holland  told  us  that  1-ox  ooet 

Lid  to  htm  that  Sheridan's  sjieech  on  the  Begums  was  the  fiaesi  «*-e> 

h  aid  ill  ratliameni.     l-oid  Holland  asked  him  if  his  own  speech** 

the  Peace  was  not  31  ROod.    'Thai  was  a  damned  good  speech,  loo. 

mu  the  inacniou*  iei)ly  °^  »'^*'^  ^"''>'  «"»'  """■    Fo"  "*«1 «» P™* 

Pitt's  sDcecb  on  the  Slave  fradc  as  a  fine  specimen  of  eUxfoaf* 

When  we  went  10  the  ladies  the  converiaUon  was  addressed  to  Ke»> 

Lady  HoUandaskedhimif  hcwasnoi  acapiial -Scmb'  K^a^^Jt 

.1,  .1.    u  A  „n.  ihe  sUahtcst  acquaintance  with  thepan  ;  indeed  * 
that  he  bad  nol  the  sUR       ^  ^^  ^^,^  ^  ^ 

was  no  comedian,  cxccpi,  iic-i'-'  .■  .     l     ,j- 

■S<-K««i  «f  «.;form,'  which  was  a  sort  of  sentimental  cbaj»et< 
W  Ebd  ,wn  a^d'Maior  Sunhope  lefl  "-"^ '»- Gm^nhJ 
to  give  Tl  htStntol^^V  %™^«^'^^-  *o-^^  "^  »»«««»^  — 
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iRCtere  of  some  Irisbnicn  who  had  figured  at  the  end  of  the 
nst  ccniuiy.  ...  He  said  that  Lord  Bcllamoni,  in  person,  was  likr 
b  faUclc  bull  olw&ys  btitting.    He  was  cuncd  iHth  a  ulcnt  for  imita- 
tion, and  selected  some  one  bad  lisbii  from  cicli  of  his  friends, 
so  thu  he  was  n  compnund  of  vicious  rtualJtics,  or,  at  least,  disagrce- 
abk  manners.    On«  of  tliesc  friends  always  stood  with  his  toes  in — 
Bdlaraont  did  the  same ;  aitoihcr  vore  black  stockings  nnd  diny  brown 
bnxcbes — Ucllamonl  copied  this  alsa     Me  wore  his  wig  half  off  his 
1)ead  m  imitation  of  some  one  else  ;  and  in  speaking  he  took  o(T  Ihc 
I  muiner  of  some  other  aaiunintancc.   I  le  had  a  u/aUiy  tieaition, 
ke  through  the  nost,  and  had  a  face  totallj'  insensible  to  everything 
tns  saying.     Mr.  Cnttan  added  that  he  thought  IMlamont's  wig 
idinier  than  Curran's  hair.     He  naid  a  deal  of  a  l>r.  Lucas,  and 
nishtd  his  sketch  of  him  by  saying,  '^Micn  be  rose  to  speak  in 
ncn(,  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  Hou.ie ;  when  he  sat  dow,-n,  he 
Iipoken  so  ill  tliat  he  had  not  an  enemy.'    During  this  exhibition 
I  HoUand  and  m)-ielf  were  in  convulsions  of  laughter.  Kean,  not- 
Bding  every  effort,  roared  outright.     I-idy  Holland  gave  way, 
i  Miu  t'ox  wasin  ecstasy.     He  kept  us  in  this  way  until  batf-iiast 
.  when  be  took  me  in  his  carriage  to  the  Princess  of  Wales." 
iilian  offer  no  apology  for  this  interesting  extract,  long  as  it  is.  To 
c  BDinitiated  it  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  company  which  resorted 
'Holland  House  sometimes,  and  enable  them  to  jierccivc  that  the 
dnnaiion,  although  newt  destitute  of  interest,  did  not  always  tun 
•such  topics  as  Shakespeare,  taste,  and  the  musical  glasses. 
Very  nuneroua  arc  Uie  stories  w)iich  niight  be  rcbted  of  which 
■''liiKl  House  was  presumably  the  scene,  and  Lady  Holland  the 
Lord  Byron  was  »ignalty  disconcerted  because  her  ladyship 
ed  hira  that  he  was  getting  fat.    The  poci,  however,  consoled 
elf  by  saying,  "  She  is  fond  of  saying  disagreeable  things." 
fing  that  Lord  Porchewer  was  about  to  make  his  tongi  iw  the 
I  of  letters,  she  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  going  to  pub- 
'  >  jiocm.    Can't  you  nippress  it?"    Monk  Lewis,  on  another 
on,  tpokc  to  her  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses."    "  Many  of 
'  said  he,  "arc  very  fair,  but  mine  is  not  at  all  like  (heirs; 
' have  made  me  write  burlesque,  which  I  ncvcrdo."    "Youdon"! 
'  jour  own  ttknt,"  was  the  reply  of  Lady  Holland.     Most  of 
rtaders  have  heard  of  Talleyrand,  the  famous  French  states- 
Talleyrand,  who  often  dined  at  Holland  House,  was  asked 
•^ flnc  occasion  why  Lady  Holland  fixed  her  dining  hour  so  incon- 
J^'nuly  early.     " Cest," responded  he,  "pout  g^^ncr  tout  le  monde." 
11*0  laconmodc  every  one.)    Thomas  Moore  once  lent  Lady  Holland 
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ifcp  ■  Mg^niw  "  flf  Leid  Botoo.  «nd  bihfe**  Joannl**  he  noted  mdci 
of  Jalr  6,  iSzt  :  ~  Br-ihe-br,  I  y«a>efd»y  gkve  Lady  Holbod 
1,01^  Bjsoo^  *  McBoni '  to  tead  ;  sod  on  my  leUitig  ber  tku  I 
Cnrcd  be  had  menriwwd  bcr  nsine  in  an  ois&k  niafiDersaiM> 
teaid,  *Sad)  thiaeEgive  idc  no  ongasinMa:  t  taKHrpo* 
fccsly  wen  mj  Hatiaa  in  ^  worid  ;  and  I  know  all  that  can  bcnid 
ofnc  As  long  as  the  few  friends  that  I  Tca%  am  sote  o(  qot 
kindly  of  inc  (and  I  mx^  not  bdicvc  the  cootnoy  if  1  saw  it  a 
hbck  and  wUte),  all  that  the  text  of  the  worid  can  say  is  a  nancrtt 
oMnpiae  hidifleicnce  (o  me:' '  ' 

Wriliag  in  the  Edinhur^  Revieie  Cor  Jane  1841.  Lord  ^t>cadt) 
spoke  of  ihc  library  of  Holland  Hocse,  the  finest  room  in  the  ta> 
bUriuDcnt,  the  contends  of  which,  wbetbci  relics  or  literary  treasao, 
are  the  most  pcecioas  ;  the  htstocical  aaociations  of  nrhich  arc  tb 
most  varied.     At  the  ttorthem  end  of  the  library,  to  the  iresi,  &  lb( 
inner  Ubnuy,  which  affords  a  Ene  view  of  the  Dutch  garden,  nd 
'*-'*»iM  a  fine  collection  of  literary  woiks.     On  the  inillc  «f  (kt 
Ebmy  passage,  which  is  smalt  and  narrow,  hang  portraits  of  Adilisoa, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Lopet  de  Vega.  Machiavelli,  Locke,  MadamcJt 
Sevign^  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  Robespierre.     From  the  lAoij 
a  ptsmge  leads  to  the  Yellow  Drawing-room,  which  derives  itt  lunK 
ffom  the  colour  which  chiefly  pervades  il.     Among  the  curiosjno  i« 
thi*  apartment  11  a  pair  of  candlesiicks  in  Byzantine   ware  "hi* 
belonged  to  Maty  Queen  of  Scots,  and  an  ancient  poison -ring  vift 
3  death" s-hcad  in  carbuncle,  which  it  is  sup]x>sed  was  sent  10  h* 
In  a  cabinet  arc  numerous  relics  of  the  great  Napoleon,  which  s« 
collected  by  the  third  Lord  Holland.     There  is  a  locket  contaiuiit 
a  lock  of  Napoleon's  hair,  and  a  narrow  gold  ring  with  an  emcnU 
and  two  diamonds  which  were  brought  specially  from  St.  Helea 
for  Lady  Hollan<i.     More  interesting  than  these,  however,  isacotiT 
of  the  Edinburgh  Hei'ie7t'  for  December  1 816,  annotated  by  Napoltoo 
This  copy,  which  was  given  by  Barry  CMcara  to  Ijidy 
contained  a  review  by  John  Allen  of  Warden's  "  letters 
Helena,"  first  published  in  1816.     The  letters  were  favou 
vrards  Napoleon,  and  the  reviewer  was  favourably  disposed  to 
work  that  he  was  reviewing.     It  is  said  that  Napoleon 
much  surprise,  on  reading  Allen's  article,  at  the  intimate  k 
which  the  reviewer  had  displayed  conccioing  some  of  the 
events  of  liis  own  career,  which  had  faded  from  his  rceoll 
After  the  I'c.ice  of  .\micns  had  been  signed  in  iSoi,  I,ord  H 
and  his  spouse  were  introduced  to  Napoleon  at  Paris  by 
>  Mmotialt,  U.  8& 
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DCS  Fox,  and  a  close  Irientkhip  from  that  time  struck  up  between 
■^  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Lady  Holland 
ntniiessjiges  of  respect  and  sympathy  to  him  nbilc  in  captivity  At 
Ibt.  Lord  Holland  was  mtcily  oppoicd  to  his  being  sent  to  SL 
deal,  and  aflei  he  had  been  ttenl  thei^  made  suenuous  endeavours 
'  frustrate  the  passing  of  the  Bill  ibrou|;h  the  House  of  I/>rdx  (or 
B  more  cITcctual  detention  in  exile.'  l^dy  Holland,  whose  respect 
'V  Boiupane  was  unbounded,  continued  to  be  bis  friend  e%'en  until 
eaik  She  practically  ministered  to  the  alleviation  of  his  iinprison- 
WM  by  sending  out  to  St.  Helena  any  new  publications  or  luxuries 
lai  the  considered  would  be  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  him.  Nor 
'CU  the  downfallen  Consul  lacking  in  gratitude  for  these  favours, 
tilling  his  lifetime  he  made  her  many  valuable  presents  at  dUTercnt 
tints,  and  a^cr  his  death  in  the  lonely  island  in  the  Atlantic,  a 
naff'box  was  found  among  his  jwiscssions,  containing  a  piece  of 
^ftjer  intciibcd  with  the  following  words:  "L'empereur  Napol^n 
k  Lady  HoQand,  tOmoignagc  dc  satisfaction  ei  d'esttrae,"  We 
nut  add  that  llic  snuff-box,  which  had  been  presented  to  Napoleon 
by  Pope  Pius  W.  at  Tolcntino,  in  February  1797,  was  be- 
VNUbed  by  Lady  Holland  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  still 
tobcicen.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  thi.t  gin  evoked  no 
fcter  ih»n  three  ver>*  respectable  copies  of  vcrst^,  which  are  presented 
"i»ng  the  manuscripts  at  Holland  House.  The  lirst  poem  was  by 
Lord  Carlisle,  who  commented  at  some  length  ujion  the  Emperor^ 
Itgacy ;  and  cuntrived  lu  vent  his  spleen  against  the  fallen  viaor  at 
Uiesame  time.  Tlie  second  is  by  Thomas  Moore,  and  to  our  way 
king  b  certainly  more  graceful.     It  runs  thus  : 

Gift  oflhc  tlcfo,  on  hU  dyinj;  day 

To  her,  vhoK  pity  ujicli'd  [oi  ever  nigh. 

Oh  I  coald  he  ue  the  ptoud,  the  happy  nty 
Thi»  rclk  lighii  up  in  her  gcncroui  eye, 

Sighing,  he'd  feci  how  cgjy  'tii  lo  pay 
A  (ricndahip— all  liit  kiagilom  could  not  buy. 

authorship  of  the  third  jioem  is  quite  unknown,  but  the 
>  of  it  arc  as  follows : 

M*ny  ilicr«  are  who,  wbcQ  hit  iinr  tns  Mgh, 
Wore  nbed  10  ercnineo.s  b]'  Napnion'K  power. 

V«I  few  of  all  the  throng  hJv«  hivaihcd  a  klijli 
FcaittM  and  gtaleCuI  in  lii«  dniLcr  hour. 

Some,  loo,  Ihcie  arc,  who  plucking  wrenlhi  of  rame. 

In  open  biillc  Itiuglit  ogiin&t  Jiii  ynke. 
And  yel  when  Fortune  imiled,  upon  theic  daini 

No  geneiuus  spaik  in  victors'  bitasis  nwoke. 

'SMAnKnwmHrir^'/Mv//,  tSi6,  vol.  ixxii.  p,  loao. 
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the  "  .\f «iiiotrs  "  of  Lord  Byioo.  and  in  his  "  ]  ounul "  he  mCcd  odei 
date  o«  Jdf  6,  1871  :  ••  By-thc-by.  I  yewerday  gaw  Laij  Hdtal 
Lofd  BjTOn's  '  Memotn'  to  read  ;  and  on  my  lelfiDg  bet  6l  I 
ntfaer  (eared  he  had  mentioned  her  name  in  an  unfair  aminnuv 
whoe,  she  said, '  Such  things  give  mc  no  iineasincst :  1  bna  p 
feoly  well  my  station  iii  the  votid  ;  and  I  know  all  thai  caateal 
of  me.  .\s  long  as  the  few  fncnds  that  I  really  am  vm  of  ifd 
lundlj  of  me  (and  I  would  not  believe  the  contrary  ir  I  sa«  ta 
falack  and  white),  all  thai  the  rest  of  the  world  can  lay  is  a  maai 
oomplete  tndifTcrcivcc  to  mc' 

Writing  in  the  Edmbmr^  Rtviere  for  June  1S41,  I^rd  Maadf 
spoke  of  the  library  of  Holland  House,  the  finest  room  in  iht 
blishmcnt,  the  contents  of  vhich,  whether  relics  or  literary'  tnstn 
are  the  most  precious  ;  the  ht^orical  at^ociaiions  of  which  itt  til 
most  varied.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  library,  to  the  vest,  is  At 
iniwr  library,  which  aiTords  a  6nc  view  of  the  Dutch  gardt^ 
coBWins  I  fine  colkctioD  of  literary  works.  On  tlic  walls  A  til 
fibniy  psssage,  which  is  small  and  narrow,  hang  pomaits  of  AM*M 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Lopu  de  Vega,  Machiavelli,  Locke,  Msilw»i 
Sevign^,  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  Robes{>ieTTC.  From  the 
■  pawge  leads  to  the  Yellow  I>ravring-toom,  which  derives  its 
from  the  colour  which  chielly  pervades  it.  Among  the  curi 
this  apartment  is  a  pair  of  candlesticks  in  ByTantinc  ware 
bdonged  to  .Mary  Queert  of  Scots,  artd  an  ancient  potson-riog 
a  death'$-head  in  carliunclc.  which  it  is  supposed  was  sent  to 
In  a  cabinet  are  numerous  relics  of  the  great  Napoleon,  whidi 
coUected  by  the  third  Lord  Holland.  There  is  a  locket  coni 
a  lock  of  Napoleon's  hair,  and  a  narrow  gold  ring  with  an  c 
and  two  diamonds  which  were  brought  specially  from  St. 
for  Lady  Holland.  More  itueresting  than  these,  however,  is  > 
of  the  Edinbvrik  Rtview  for  December  1816,  .tnnotated  l-v  "■' 
TWs  copy,  which  was  given  by  Barry  O'Mcara  to  La 
contained  a  review  by  John  Allen  of  Warden's  "  Inciters 
Helena,"  liist  published  in  1S16.  The  teMMMru  U 
words  Napoleon,  and  the  reviewer  was  G^^^^f^  if  i^  jwqj,.! 
work  that  he  was  reviewing.  !■ 
much  surprise,  on  reading  AUcn'f 
which  the  reviewer  had  dtspL 
events  of  his  own 
After  the  I'cacc  of 
and  his  spouse  west; 
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Rul  ihOD,  nitViMWii  to  him  b]r  to*e  ax  hate, 
llKtt  fiUcd  (be  place  of  Vkiar  and  of  frknd ; 

^Vh«n  l>B>«  ha*  buiicd  Iook  Ibc  (Uttercr't  hta. 
Tlij  mnc  «tth  bii  tau  day*  onJ  piaiie  iliall  blend. 

The  memion  of  ihe  manuscript  collections  which  arc 
2t  Holbnii   lEoii^  reminds  us  that  these  constitute  not  the1eutiB< 
poTiant  of  its  iicasuTCs.     Among  these  is  a  manuscript  registadlh 
books  and  of  those  who  boirowcd  them  from  the  library  betKwa  d« 
yean  1799  3nd  iS^o.     Many  illu^rious  names  appear  in  thLi  lis  (( 
borrowers,  notably  Brougham,  Bcntham,  Southcy,  Sir  James  Mxlii- 
losh,  Hallam,  JeHrcy,  Crote,  and  Ugo  I'oscolo.      There  arc  sonttfat 
Spanish  manuscripts,  including  the  autographs  of  Ixipez  de  Vcgi\ 
plays.  .\  ratuahic  collection  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  PortugWA 
and  English  autographs,  among  which  occur  the  signatures  <A  XmA 
Hume,   Rogers,  Walter  Scoll,   Sir  OaTid  Willtie,    Cami>Jxfl,  wl 
Southcy  ;  Buffon,  Cu*ier,  Lafayette,  Franklin,  Voltaire,  and  rtwol 
mcintcrs  of  the  Bonaparte  family.     Since  the  presers-ation  of  t» 
national  rccord:i  has  become  an  object  of  solicitude  with  the  Com*' 
menl,  an  increaung  general  interest  has  been  shown  for  ori^ml 
autographs,  and  among  private  collections  few  can  outvie  thai  d 
Htili-ind  House. 

"All  houses  wherein  great  men  have   lived  and  died,*  lUf' 

l^ongfcllow,  "arc  haunted  houses,"    Kalurally  our  readers  will  iWtbt 

sun'r'scd  to  Icam  that  Holland  House  has  long  enjoyed  the  repo* 

tion  of  being  haunted,     Two  ghosts,  it  is  said,  lurk  In  the  pieciW 

of  the  mansion.     Near  the  house  is  an  avenue  known  as  the  Cn* 

Lane,  which  so  long  as  nightingales  warbled  in  it  was  called  NigM> 

gale  Lane.     It  is  3  long  avenue,  like  an  immense  gallery,  ardiedfi^ 

trees  and  carpeted  with  grass,  the  distant  light  at  the  end 

down  into  a  misty  blue,     John  Aubrey,  the  old  antiquarj-, 

gossiping  MiictUixmci,  rclaU-s  the  ghost  stoiy,  which  says  lh« 

beautiful  I^dy  Diana  Rich,  d.-iuRhicr  to  the  E.itl  of  Holland,  as 

was  walking  in  her  father's  garden  at  Kensington,  to  take  the  ' 

air  before  dinner,  about  eleven  o'clock,  being  then  very  well,  met 

her  own  apparition— habit  and  c\-er>lhiog  as   in  a  lookinc  s*** 

About  a  raomh  after  she  died  01  smallpox.      And  'tis  said,  thail* 

sister  the  Lady  Isabella  (Thynne)  saw  the  like  of  herself  abo  bet* 

she  died.    This  account  1  had  from  a  jJcrson  of  honour."   It  oaf** 

added  that  a  third  sister,  Mar^',  married  the  first  Karl  of  Brtadallo* 

and  it  is  on  record  that  she  also,  not  long  after  her  marriage,  rw^ 

a  similar  warning  of  her  irai-ending  dissolution.     It  is  an  wl^ 

/act  that  whcncvet  the  misttess  of  Holland  House  meets  hB* 
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U  bov«ring  about  her.    The  other  ghost  stoiy  to  nhich  wc 

deferred  coneemt  I»r(l  Rich,  who,  as  wc  hare  already  suted, 

^cuted  by  the  Farlijiiicnt.    'I'heie  U  a  iratlition  carefully 

led  at  Holland  House,  and  one  whicli  it  would  be  downright 

lo  question,  that  in  an  apaitmcnt  known  as  the  Gilt  Room^ 

liUry  ghoM  of  Lotd  Rich  emerges  at  the  witching  houi-  from 

a  door  whkli  nional  eye  has  never  seen,  and  paces  with 

tKad  the  scenes  thai  he  knew  while  in  the  flesh,  with  his 

his  hand. 

the  grounds  of  Holland  House  much  might  be  said.     It  wa*. 

called  the  Moais  that  Lord  Cainclford  fell  in  his  cncouiiter. 

ptaio  Best.    The  captain  had  the  ie]>utation  of  being  the  best 

the  countiy,  and  this,  unfortunately,  actuated  Lord  Cnmelford 

|e  on  a  duel   with  him  on  March  7.  iKo^.      The  first  fire 

Jn  low,  and  on  Iwing  canied  to  Liiile  Holland  House,  the 

Id  that  \iA  liad  received  was  examined  and  pronounced  mortal, 

proved  the  case  three  days  Uter.     Doubttcis  Lord  Cimclford 

[ffesentiment  that  he  would  be  wonsted.  for  appended  to  his 

411  and  tesiatncnt  were  found  the»e  words  :   "  There  arc  many 

tttatters  which,  at  another  time,  I  might  be  inclined  lo  mention; 

I  »i!l  say  nothing  more,  at  present,  thnn  that  in  the  present  con- 

tm  fully  and  entirely  the  aggressor,  as  well  in  the  spirit  as  in 

of  the  word  ;  should  I  therefore  lose  my  life  in  a  contest  of 

seeking,  I  most  solemnly  forbid  any  of  my  friends  or  relations, 

be  of  whatiioevcr  dcicription  they  miy,  from  instituting  any 

proceedings  against  my  antagonist ;  and  sihould  notwith- 

the  above  (kclaraiion  on  my  part,  the  law  of  the  land  be  put 

against  him,  I  desire  that  this  part  of  my  will  may  be  made 

(0  the  King,  in  order  that  his  royal  heart  may  be  moved  to 

his  mercy  towards  him."  Near  llic  Moats  liesa  piece  of  water 

loch  the  Due  and  Duchcsse  d'Aumaic  were  accustomed  to  fish 

last  I-ord  Holland  ;  ntid  near  at  hand  there  is  an  alley  which 

the  name  of  the  "  .Mley  I^uis  Philippe,"  from  the  fact  that 

ited  monarch  lingered  beneath  llic  shade  of  its  trees  during  a 

lich  he  |)aid  to  Holland  House  in  1848. 

ftaaolherponionof  the  grounds  standsapk-asam  summer  house, 

boas  always  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  venerable  Samuel  Rogers, 

(r  of  "  The  Pleatutes  of  Memory,"  a  poem  which,  although  it 

bng  taken  its  place  as  an  English  classic,  we  suspect,  is  not  so 

rod  as  it  desen-es  to  be.    I'his  retreat  was  the  subject  of 

pleasant  lines  by  Colonel  Luttrell,  and  of  an  inscription  from 

of  Lord  Holland : 


I 


(m  3U 


He    had   bxm 
He  had  camrencd  vifh 
:«^  RobstsoB,coiivtrMd 
bAm  edfe  M  Ae  Itaca^wd  bad  sopped  *ilh 
Urn  memji  babes  zod  ttvAtnaa  had  sDoi^i 
i  hiM  far  tmamm  bs  kaglb  of  ytan  tc  good 

poca 


Wb«  «idi  pot  fcBdiy  he  had  said  c£  himcdif  in  his 


of  *  Italy  '  n>f  he  qaoced  in  this  place ; 


!€CAeV^ 


(Miada» 


Ai  *e  have  aaid,  Rogen  kncd  HoUaod  House  ir  ever  a  man 


did 


BM  OMsdr  far  d>e  ake  o(  in  c/na,  but  because  it  reminded  hii 
io  ao  nanj-  «sj«  of  bis  own  ddighdol  rcsidcoce  in  Su  JuaetV 
Ilace,  with  its  stores  <A  factuies,  statacs,  brorues,  vases,  medtb 
CBBoat  booki,  aad  precwwu  niamnrnpts.  We  may  mcntioD  ' 
Rogen  pOBSCMtd  a  pecnhar  fcodneg  for  one  old  tree,  which  is  sb 
■tanding  in  the  gaidcn  of  Holland  House,  and  addressed  to  it  tfa 
faUowtag  lioes,  which  were  first  publisbcd  in  the  QwarUriy  Rrtie. 
'.  twenty  yean  ago : 

Uftjotic  tnc,  •abate  wtmktcd  lonn  hut  aood, 
A£e  aft«r  age  tV  patiianh  «C  ibe  wood  : 
TIkm  wbo  tu<l  >mi  a  thoasaixl  iptinci  anfoM 
Tbeir  n*dl'4  bndi,  *oA  dip  thai(  Aowcn  in  e^d. 
Ten  1*T~— "^  tioMa  T«n  mood  itli^  hei  Itorn, 
And  tlal  brichi  lUr  of  cvtniag  gild  the  moni, 
(^ganlk  mlc,  thj  boty  btad  (obliMCi 
Eiewbilc  omU  pctUi  in  Ihr  vrtck  ol  limr, 
Shoald  ToaaA  iby  facatl  innoxlout  l%ht^nf;(  sboot. 
And  no  lictM  whiclalndt  ihake  ifay  HodGul  root  ; 
Vet  tlull  tbou  (all.  ihy  lofy  IrcKct  Aide, 
Aod  tboK  bate  Kalteied  antlen  Mien  the  gUide  ; 
Ann  after  Mtn  thall  l«ave  ihc  mouldctjng  but. 
And  itiy  Cm)  libcct  etamlile  into  dust ; 
The  Mu*e  alone  *lull  consccnle  ihy  Dame. 
And  by  her  pwMrful  nn  piolooe  Ihy  (ime  i 
Gteen  shall  Ihy  icjivci  n|Und,  thy  btanchei  play. 
And  bloom  for  tvct  in  the  immottftl  Uy. 

Il  is  sold  that  Lord  Wcnslc^-dalc,  after  having  perused  the  fote- 
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^tiing  poem,  took    up  his  pen  and   on   Ihe  spur   of    the 
^^anposed  the  subjoined  couplet : 

111  bet  a  thousmd  poimds,  and  lime  niti  show  it, 
ThU  this  Itont  tree  Eurvivcs  Ihc  feeble  poet. 

,\nd  now  it  is  time  to  draw  this  article  to  a  close.     As  w 

ibe  btilliant  company  of  which  we  have  spoken  recedes  fn 

one  by  one,  leaving  us  the  conviction  that  the  age  which  kn( 

and  Holland  House,  iras  a  gieat,  a  ver)'  great  age  ;  that  thi 

giant!   of  erudition  in  those  days,  giants  both  of  intcUec 

jindustr)',  and  forcing  us  to  confess  that  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  wi 

I  aide  of  the  millennium  at  any  rale,  shall  never  be  permitte 

ijtbeir  like  agun. 

WILLIAM  CONNOR  SYl 


THE  HIDDEN  HOARD, 

npHERE  is  not  a  word  ihiHi  hast  ever  said, 
•*■      There  is  not  a  glance  of  thine, 

There  is  not  a  tear  thou  hast  cbnnced  to  shed, 
1'hnt  I  have  not  l)y  stcnilh  made  mine, 

And  hoarded  away  for  the  wintry  day 
When  thy  love  shall  have  ceased  to  shine  \ 


Now  that  I  basic  in  ihy  smiles  galore, 

And  song  in  thy  least  breaih  find, 
I  never  need  gaxe  on  that  furtive  store 

Deep  down  in  my  heart  enshrined  ; 
But  summer's  delight  will  one  day  ukc  flight, 

And  then,  for  the  bleak,  bleak  wind ! 

In  the  season  of  sorrow,  and  waste,  and  wriick. 
When  all  shall  seem  doomed  to  wane, 

1'hat  lon^- cherished  litiard  sliail  my  heart  not  lack, 
Tho'  naught,  beside  it,  remain  ; 

But  with  glamour-lit  eyes,  poring  over  each  prize, 
I  ahall  dream  that  thou  luv'sl  again ! 


WtLLIAU    TOYnJ 
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*HE  past  weeks  have  been  (airly  rich  in  performance.    They 

bout  the  creation  of  a  new  part  by  Mr.  Tree,  the  production 

a    new  pbiy  by    Mr.  Carton,  and   the  reappearance   upon  the 

idon  stage  of  Mr.  and  Mri.  Kendal  after  an  absence  of  nearly 

ye»r». 

**  Hypotia "  at  the  Hayniarket  »  not  a  deeply  interesting  play, 

it  hfts  clemenu  of  success.     It  has  had  the  assistance  of  a 

archKological  painter  to  assure  a  faithful   representation  of 

cxandria  in  the  days  of  Cyril ;  it  alTords  Miss  Julia  Ncitson  many 

>pponuniticH  for  lookinj;  beautiful  ;  and  it  gives  Mr.  Beerbohn  '1  ''W 

ic  chance  of,  as  it  were,  feeling  his  way  to  a  powiblc,  and  cvn 

jbable,  preKntalion  of  "The  Mcnrharti  of  Venice."    I  do  not 

Ihink  the  author  of  the  play  did  very  wiMly  in  following  Kingslcy  at 

all.  if  he  was  not  prepared  to  follow  him  farther  ami  fare  better.    'ITic 

norcl   is  drarniitic    enough  ;    it    contains    certain    wry   dramatic 

characters  which  Mr.  Ogilvie  ha-i  ignored.     Raphael  has  gone,  and 

fonc,  loo,  is  Pelogia  the  dancing-girl ;  gone  are  the  Cioths  who 

iTniBht  h.ive  played  so  brave  a  part   in  the  business.     In  fact,  a 

Ibcttcr  play  might  be  made  out  of  what  Mr.  Ogilvic  has  left  than  of 

Iwhat  he  has  taken.     Not  that  Mr.  Ogilvie's  work  is  without  merit 

td  promise.     His  language  is  occasionally  inflated  and  inappio- 

ilc.     It  is  surprising  to  hear  a  young  monk  fresh  from  the  desert 

libe  the  ringed  hands  of  Alexandrian  youth  as  hands  "that 

riih  jewelled  lightnings."    His  metaphors  are  not  always  of 

aptest,  as  when  be  makes  CIcon  call  someone  a  weasel  who 

Ines  to  spy  out  our  counsels  and  bear  false  witness  against  us— a 

ipticatioa  of  duties  too  hi-avy  for  any  ordinary  weasel  to  endure. 

Q  tpite  of  such  blemishes  the  play  move*  along  with  a  certain 

r,  and  it  has  the  great  merit  of  giving  Mr.  Tree  opportunities 

(totne  very  poucrful  acting.     In  his  hands  the  old  Jew  Issachar 

one  more  brilliant  picture  to  the  lengthening  gallery  of  Mr. 

\\  living  characterisations.     It  is  a  fine  performance  in  itself; 

at  is  most  valuable  for  its  promise  of  the  Shylock  that  Mr,  Tree 

|t  one  of  these  days  to  give  us. 

■i\.  cci-xxiv,    MO.  1^6.  ^ 
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IT  is  a  pity  thai  "  Robin  Uoodfellow  "  was  not  produced  befaK 
"  Liberty  Hall,"  for,  wiih  all  its  attractive  qualitiei;  it  s«ns  It 
be  3  ictiogccjsion,  not  an  advance  upon  the  piece  oo«  bai|  | 
played  at  the  St.  James's  Tlieatre.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  ii  m  I 
written  before  "  Liberty  Hall ; "  nay,  more,  tliat  ii  was  written  behii  j 
"  Lady  Bountiful,''  with  which  it  has  one  or  two  points  of  ntCD- 
blance,  most  notably  in  the  character  o(  the  KelfiiJi  rogue  of  ■  fube 
The  story  of  "  Robin  Goodfellow  "  is  the  klenderect  story ;  bud 
upon  a  seriL-s  of  very  improbable  results  arising  from  a  nn 
imjirobablc  deception.  The  title,  too,  is  something  of  a  misnuat, 
for  there  ii  little  reason  shown  as  the  play  progmses  why  the  t« 
name  of  "  Robin  Goodfellow  "  »hould  have  bei.-n  applied  to  a  )'c^ 
man  who  does  nothing  whatever  to  sugg<.-si  goodfcl  Ion-ship,  and  tb 
only  makes  himself  conspicuous  by  soniewhal  unnmiably  propoa( 
to  the  wrung  girl,  and  then  even  more  unamiably  trying  to  ediebti 
out  of  the  engngemcnl.  But  these  defects  do  not  seriously  lexs 
the  charm  of  Mr.  Carton's  play,  a  charm  that  all  must  feel  who  at 
make-believe  a  litilc  and  can  delight  in  delicate  dialogue  Tlintii 
need  for  a  little  makc-bclicvc  ;  but  so  much  should  be  rcadilyt 
ceded  to  so  atliactivc  an  author  as  Mr.  Carton.  Take  the  pby  I 
modern  fairy  talc  with  a  scheming  father  instead  cA  a  wicked  < 
accept  the  device  of  a  letter  with  a  double  meaning  as  a  su 
for  the  incantation  of  an  Arabian  lale ;  take  llie  complicatiai  I 
granted,  and  all  will  be  well. 

In  "Robin  (loodfellow"  two  of  the  members  of  the 
company  arc  hniijiy  in  bying  provided  with  parts  that  enable  I 
to  make  the  best  use  orihcir  fine  talents — Miss  Kate  Rotke  aadl 
John  Hare.     Miss  Korku  has  gained  of  late  a  high  rcpUtaliMl 
the  interpretation  of  parts  to  which  the  adjectire  "swcct"'indl 
adjective  "  womanly  "  are  C5|>ccially  and  r^imcslly  applied.    JJoii 
has  never  played  with  greater  sweetness,  with  more  sy 
wom.inlincss,  than  as  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Carton's   neitesl 
Ixioking  over  the  lengthening  list  ofcliarming  wotncti,  the  dio 
of  contemporary  English  comedy,  that  Miss  Roike  has 
make  so  bold  ns  to  assert  that  her  latest  creation  is  the  batofl 
nil— the  sweetest,  the  most  womanly,  the  most  sympathetic 
I^are's  creation  of  the  selRsh  father  must  be  accounted  one  of  I 
triumphs,     Mr.   Hare  has  travelled  far  since  those  days  of 
middle  sixties  when  he  was  unwilling  to  create  Prirwrc  Peronlj- 
The  clever  actor  has  grown  into  the  fmc  artist  wht>  plays  a  pari  id 
Jis  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  sympathy  it  may  aroai ' 
in  t/ie  emotions  ol  an  audience.    The  central  figure  of  -Rofc« 
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is  «s  un5)-nipftthetic  a  rural  ax  the  Roderick  Heron 
'Luly  BounlifuL"  To  uy  thai  Mr,  Hare  aas  him  a^  well 
I  he  acted  Roderii^  Heron  it  to  gtre  praise  that  it  would  be 
!  to  iDtenstfy.  Yet  the  twu  creatioat  are  not  in  the  leafst  alike. 
Dtnon  in  their  nwannets,  in  their  selfishness,  in  their  ciucl  in- 
to everything  except  their  on'n  immediate  interests,  yet 
I  two  scoundrels  remain,  thanlcs  to  the  genias  oi  Mr.  Hare,  wide 
like  poles  asunder.  It  would  be  haid  to  say  which  is  the  more 
'piece  of  work.  It  may  be  easily  said  that  both  arc  maUerly. 
I  one  else  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  such  ^ood  work  in  the 
The  subsidiary  characters  were  slight,  called  for  no  marked 
or  talent,  and  the  part  of  the  hero  was  scarcely  suited  to 
.  Forbes  Robertson.  Mr.  I-'orbes  Robertson  is  to  me  one  of  the 
Reries  of  the  modem  stage.  He  is  an  actor  of  very  remarkable 
Sly.  He  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a  handsome  presence  and 
lUtnctive  *"oice.  He  has  been  for  yean  before  the  Loudon 
,  recognised  by  all  who  understand  what  acting  is  as  one  of 
*(mo«  gifted  and  the  most  capable  of  our  younger  men.  And 
JKiBill  this  time  he  has  found  no  one  intelligent  enough  to  give 
I  the  clumce  of  the  success  that  he  deserves.  Among  the  many 
!  whose  passion  it  is  to  put  nioney  into  theatres,  and  to  back 
iKtor  and  that  actor,  why  has  no  ])rodigal  more  intelligent  than 
ifcUowt  been  found  to  back  Mr,  Forbes  Robertson?  If  wc  must 
*»(  Ktor- managers,  here  one  would  say  is  the  very  ninn.  The 
*»n  Bho  played  the  finest  Romeo  of  our  time,  whose  interpretation 
^  Ike  Uukc  of  Buckingham  in  "  Henry  VHl.''  was  a  masterpiece, 
•mhl  to  be  where  he  deserves  to  be,  in  the  highest  rank  of  his 
[ ,  (Knlasion. 

HE  most  memorable  event  of  the  montli  is  the  apjicarancc  of 
a  printed,  not  an  acted,  play,  the  new  dramatic  work  of  Henrik 
It  is  Iwoyeare  since  "  Hedda  Gabler"  appeared  ;  two  years 
interval  that  Ibien  now  allows  himself  between  one  play  and 
Wciier  play ;  (he  eagerly  exj)ccied  successor  to  "  Hcdda  Oablcr "  is 
Anpncstcr  Solncss,"  which  means  "  Master-builder  Solness."  It 
^  not  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  made  its  appearance  in  English, 
•Blbe  combined  English  of  Mr.  Edmund  Cosse  and  of  Mr.  William 
Midler,  who  have,  it  would  seem,  composed  the  differences  over  the 
IHBdation  of  "  Hedda  Gabler "  which  raised  its  ripple  of  controversy 
■>  the  pages  of  public  prints.  I  have  only  seen  the  piece  in  its 
*«*cgian  text,  an  advance  copy  of  that  text  having  been  very  kindly 
Jikcd  at  my  disposal  by  its  English  publisher.     I  lead  it  eagetly, 

t  a 
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hoping  to  find  a  play  that   should   surpass   "  Hcdda  OAbter,*  u 

"  Hcdda  Gablec "  surpassed  its  predecessor ;   1  closed  the  book  >iA 

a  profound  sctuc  of  disappointment,     lliis  disappointment  ti  toe 

shared  b]r  some  of  Ibsen's  admirers.     One  admirer  assures  mci!tal 

he  regards  "  Byginester  Solncss  "  as  not  only  a  greater  work  thoa  iw 

of  the  previous  creations  of  Ibsen,  but  as  greater  than  the  whole  ol 

them  put  together.     Another  and  less  extreme  admirer,  ihc  txiiKVi 

whom  England  owes  its  first  knowledge  of  Ibsen,  did,  as  I  bdin^ 

experience  on  a  Rrst  reading  a  sense  of  dtsappoinunent;  but  he  toaU 

as  I  understand,  that  a  second  reading  dispelled  that  sense  of  ?:> 

appointment,    and  compelled  him  to   accord   to    " MastciU-™- 

Sotness  "  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  Ibsen's  plays.      I  am  ' 

that  1  cannot  agree  with  either  critic.     I  do  not  think  that 

meater  Solness  "  is  the  best  of  Ibsen's  playa;  I  do  not  think  that  R  t 

any  place  among  the  best  of  Ibsen's  plays.     I  am  writing,  oft 

upon  a  first  impression,  deliberately  writing  upon  a  first  impt^ML  I 

may,  after  deeper  study,  change  my  mind,  but  1  feci  bound.  I 

hand,  lo  record  the  opinion  which  a  single  reading  gave  nK  of  I 

which  1  approached  with  the  warmest  hojic,  with  the  koene«l 

ation.    To  begin  with,  it  seems  certain  that  "  Bygmcster 

is  an   allegory.      As  far  as   a  i>er»onaI    prejudice  or  a 

predilection  may  be  peimitlcd  to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  a  wA^ 

art— and  it  is  often  impossible  wholly  to  eliminate  either 

have  a  dislike  to  allegories,  whether   they   take   the  fo«n  ol  I 

"  Hypnerotomachia  "  or  thefomj  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen."    lSw( 

am  disappointed  to  find  th.il  the  successor  lo  the  fine  reaba^ 

"  Hedda  Gahler"    is  .nn    allegorj-,   an    autobiographical 

rendered  all  the  more  irritating  by  being  cast  in  a  form  which  «l 

suggests  a  realistic  study  of  life.     It  was  Mr.  Gosse  who  lint  1 

the  speculation  that  the  allegory  concealed  the  life  and  ai() 

and  achievements  of  Ibsen  himself,  a  speculation  which  h*s ; 

received  the  seal  of  authority  from  Ibsen's  lips. 

The  play  opens  wiih  every  prospect  of  proving  an  m 
drama.    The  scene  is  in  the  house  of  Master-builder  Solness. 
designing-room  at  the  back,  Knut  and  Ragnar  Brovik,  UthoJ 
son,  work  at  drawings.     In  front,  Kaja  Fosli,  who  is  brtrolb«*1 
Ragnar,  writes  in  a  ledger.    To  her  enters  Solness,  whose  ap 
acd  attire  are  desctibed  with  the  ebbotatc  minuteness  that  w' 
remarkable  in  "  Hedda  Gabler."    The  colour  of  his  hair,  the  i 
of  his  clothes,  the  colour  of  his  hat,  arc  all  decisively  indicated 
the  raoment  of  his  entry  it  is  plain  tliat  there  is  some 
between  Kaja  and  So\nws  which  has  to  be  kept  secret  (iwi  ■ 
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ar.  HcTC  the  unsuspidous  reader  may  think  tliat  the  secret 
'tflhettoryb  to  be  found.  He  will  be  undeceived  Solneia  simply 
otidMs  a  hypnotic  inHuencc  over  Kaja  in  order  that  he  may  keep 
Kigiar  in  hi^  oRke.  Ra^nar  is  a  youth  of  ability ;  SoInes«  fears  him 
UajKHiible  riral  in  buiMinp:,  so  Solness  wants  to  bold  him  back, 
tbfdtKOUraging  his  elTorts  and  diaining  him  to  his  tcmcc,  to 
him  down.  Tlie  dread  of  Hralry  hatintK  Solncss.  He  cries 
'.  that  one  day  the  younger  generation  will  come  knocking  sit 
k^aor,  and  then  "Saa  erdet  ilui  nied  HygmeWer  Sotness" — "All 
^be  up  fctth  Master-builder  Solneu."  Just  as  he  says  these  words 
■  theatrical  effect  occuriL  There  i^  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
tlVangcl  comes  in— nominally  Hilde  Wangel,  ihc  HildcWangcl 
'The  Lady  from  (he  Sea,"  but,  to  my  thinking,  in  no  artistic  sense 
[posalilc  development  of  Hildc  ^VangcI.  I-'rom  this  moment  the 
)arthc  play  is  practically  a  duologue  between  Solncss  and  Hilde. 
(page  after  page  these  two  talk  to  each  other.  From  this  moment 
Ipostiblc  pUy  ends  and  the  allegory  begins.  When  Hilde  was  a 
!prl  it  scciDS  that  Solness  ncnt  to  the  place  where  ^be  lived  to 
1 1  church,  and  there  was  a  fc5iiv3l  when  the  church  was  com- 
,  ind  Solness  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  scafTolding  and  hung 
on  the  vane.  The  little  Hilde  seems  tu  have  fallen  &n- 
illy  in  love  with  the  master-builder.  She  assures  Solncss  that 
I  lier  passionately,  that  he  promised  that  she  should  be  his 
i  when  she  grew  up,  that  he  would  come  for  her  in  ten  yean, 
\  a  troll,  and  carry  her  off  to  a  fairy  kingdom  of  Apptesinia. 
,  apparently,  has  no  memory  of  this  marvellous  promise  ;  but 
,  koapsack  on  back  and  alpenstock  in  hand,  has  come  to  claim 
I  The  extttence  of  a  Mrs.  Solnew,  a  weak  and  weary  elderly 
n,  seems  to  be  wholly  ignored  by  ihc  Princess  of  Applesinia. 
cntly  she  ha-t  determined  that  Solncta  is  her  hero,  and  that 
be  her  hero,  willy-nilly.  All  through  the  second  act 
still  talk.  Solness  tells  Hilde  at  great  length  the  story  of 
Ul  Sfc.  He  comes  of  a  devout  peasant  stock.  Beginning  in 
he  cmploymcni  of  Knut  Iiro\-ik,  who  was  an  architect,  Solness 
Doa  forced  his  way  to  the  Front,  married  a  woman  of  wealth, 
nd  occopied  himself  chiefly  with  the  building  of  churches.  But 
Be  day  his  house,  the  house  which  has  been  part  of  his  wife's 
ikeriiancc,  was  burned  down.  The  shock  of  the  fire  affected  his 
ife's  hcadth,  and  in  conse<iuencc  caused  ihc  death  of  her  little  twin 
igfit  From  that  day,  thouglrall  went  well  with  Solness  temporally, 
went  ill  with  him  spiritually.  The  grounds  on  which  the  ruined 
Hue  stood  wcic  cut  up  into  building  lots,  to  the  great  bettering  of 
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Ihitmad.  *fn 

hanalaliKB.  BIk 
ihahaoaMttiibm,, 
amui^  beoniedtf ! 

_DCHtVf  even  WOMH 

.•loltM  tkir  on  fiiat 
^  «faidh  ii  (tf  coerac  a  p«i  «<  *> 
tmmtdL    From  thu  MwklJ 

raid  dedna thu  tbc  dad  BH i  I 

tmr  ^Mo-bnUaX    iiucli  <• 

■Ucfc  aooK  of  ttt  icaden  ptfal  ^ 

:  (tf  Its  nadtnpfcte  to  all  the  nineM' 

.     I  canBM  take  my  pUcc  nA 

that  Sohwss  is  Ibicn,  UmiM' 
-Bnnd'and  "Peer  Gj«lf| 
■■I  bdap"  mean  the  social  pla)t.  md  <tA  | 
■miuA  tefKtaait  tbc  master-builda't  M0>J 
es^  sjro^xiBc  dnmaa.    This  was  Mr.  < 
whidi  we  know  now  to  be  the  correct  IB 
aiHaaeliua^  totbechann  of  (he  play  asapby,) 
lo  p«e  a  "f**'";  to  the  allegory.    >f  r.  Archer,  t 
be  T^ndi  tte  JtgMj  as  an  coonuity,  is  delighted  nilh  the  | 
He  feds  ill  cbBn  "  ia  the  marrow  of  his  bones  " ;  be  fmd« 
it  "this  maMer-biuldet  has  ^hioncd  that  lovelieu  thing  elk] 
woM — a  castle  in   the  air  of  pure  imagitiation."     I  wish  ihH  11 
coold  ^rce  with  him.     But  mf  impressions  of  the  play  mit  bMI 
plcaiurablc  impressions,  and  I  do  not  think  thai  my  reicrenceto! 
the  genius  of  a  great  dianutisl  should  debar  me  from  expreaii* 
with  an  due  humility  my  tt^et.     Even  if  it  be  taken  for  e'^'^"'] 
that  in  •■  Bygmewcr  Solness  "  wc  have  a  beautiful  allcgwy.  I,  fai  ooftj 
did  not  want  a  beautiful  allegory  from  the  man  who  can  write  gW*] 
ijf*-     I  can  only  think  it  a  pity  that  the  world  has  Ion  the  p 
n!ch  ought  to  have  surpassed  "  Hcdda  Gablei." 

JVSIIN  nUSTLY  JPCAILtn. 
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Mercy  to  Aniiuls. 

^HOUGH  sianling  revelxtioas  of  cruelty  Ca  auii»:iU  ar«  still 
affonlcd,  the  l«aon  of  mercy  has,  in  this  couriiry  at  least, 
laint.  Such  imUnces  of  the  iiiHictiun  of  suffering  .15  now 
ihcQ  come  ui>  arc  due  to  grued  rather  ilinn  savagcr)'.  A 
of  cniscrly  (li:( position  starves  and  overworkti  his  horses,  in 
Dplcic  oMit'ion  of  th«  fact  that  (he  :ii>parcnt  economy  is,  in  fact* 
tsnTiiance  and  waste.  Now  and  then  only  some  barbarian 
Intuns  a  cat  or  performs  some  similar  atrocity.  In  this  case  public 
•CwneM  is  directly  against  him.  and  public  feeling  is  outraged. 
^  ii  a  great  advance  upon  what  existed  a  comp-iratively  few  years 
*|0l  When  a  man  flogs  a  horse  he  docs  so  with  the  knowledge 
^  hit  conduct  is  likely  to  provoke  remomitrance,  in  presence  of 
viich  he  is  now  cowed  and  meek,  instead  of,  as  at  one  lime, 
>kuve.  In  this  respect  England,  one  Is  glad  to  think,  lead^  the 
Qnlocd  world.  How  few  visitors  to  Spain  or  Italy  have  not  suiTercd 
^vitaessing  the  TC%'oltingcnicltics  practised  upon  beasts  of  burden, 
■■■d  opectally  upon  the  donkey  1  In  countries  farther  north,  and 
■■M  advanced  in  culture  and  civUisation,  the  lesson  of  man's  obliga- 
'''*  lo  defend  the  lower  creation  is  imperfectly  learnt,  or  at  least 
ifectly  practised. 


The  iNFtUKKCE  OF  "Spokt." 

3RT  is,  of  courEC,  the  great  incentive  to  brutality.  While 
tkiee<fouiths  of  our  aristocracy,  our  legislators,  and  our  upper 
i  generally  denvc  their  chief  enjoyment  f;om  slaughter,  a  con- 
of  iffain  much  higher  than  that  which  at  piescnt  exists  is 
"••cdy  tobe  hoped  for.  With  the  question  of  ilic  influence  of  field 
P^  I  cannot  deal.  Game  constituiei  a  r>ot  unimporiant  portion 
'  <>ui  food  supply,  and  Is  not  easily  domesticated.  It  will  be 
''*aper  while  gentlefolk  amuse  themselves  with  its  slaughter  than 
»e  hate  to  enfiagc  and  pay  fui  professional  butchers.    The 
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■at  The  CcHiUmans  Magazine. 

a^mm  *  asatcur  butcher^'  aaoot,  however,  pooBilf  U  it 
'W^lKMmM  extent,  die  feebi^i.  Vet  the  oeatfotMiiai 
^^■tf  e  the  landed  gentir,  among  whom  Teudil  bftscMs  d 
fmdt.  The  prosperous  lawyer  or  merchant  lus  >  Scoed  bmt; 
atwtwaeivH  paioicr  takes  a  salmon -{ttrcam.  The  tciOect^tk 
^Bv  flf  aninuli  in  limei  of  pe3C«  and  of  men  in  tiiK  d  i 
a^B  one  of  the  strongest  and  matt  dee{>t]r  rooted  ef  d)K| 
•tticb  our  nature  is  swayed  ;  and  when  this  it  conqixttdilcf 
^  lalote  the  Aj;e  of  Gokl  or  bring  with  it  the  MiUecsum 


Tkk  Sports  of  our  Grandfathejis. 

EVBX  ■  iqpml  to  sjwn  we  have  mended  looettfait  ^j 
aaooK  of  the  sbugtitcr  k  that,  no  doubt,  bf  ^^  * 
■pomna:\  fciiipinwr  is  measured.  As  means  of  desmctia' 
iBjiRMefl  Ac  chance  of  (he  quarrjr  is  dimioisbed,  uat3tiit< 
M  bHBK  *  tm  to  be  applied  to  the  proceeding.  No  pretence  i 
thtf  Ar  ivlBBian  ramble  through  auiumial  woods  ii  Atl 
■i^BMRl^  wA  that  the  shooting  of  a  few  birds  it  an  < 
■^  m  \  «MB9bacioa  to  the  domc^iic  larder.  Here  is  Ibe  i 
fg'^^SatanaamA  tpoctsman :  "  I  was  badly  placed,  and  ifil  I 
■Mr^QjOMoBCir-fi**  birdsin  ibedajr."  KlM}«CTer,w<eue| 
■A  VMM  ua^natrj  tinn  oar  aoocston;  ««  we,aiHif  i 
oN^bL  a  tHdlt  cpcfca^umg  goes  od  Rill.  aadthc}pf< 
^MiC  t  >  A«  Soccr  far  tbe  itcctssity  of  tcotcf. 
mm.  ^  -winun  oo  iawd|,  bowever,  be  praaiaed  is  Moa' 
^■■'Bitii^  ^nfecfintatdMaoHC  aMoog  OS.  llaBMBe  1.  is  * ' 
^^^■k  1  vei)  ao  iiiinm  mi  oooinnB  ii  pndDsibb  «■  tkt| 
«-.^  ^Hc   ■■■III!    hi  iMifci  r  cfaaiB^Mvk  dwtiaci 

UlM  thiak  of  tie  felMMt  M  a 
^itaftttebKlefa*ct«te«WMt^«< 
■^  the  ovisBck  ftczckDBiDBDdlieti^* 
-am  tfrCKBiiaf  teiMMi»b 
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ihe  tub  wa*  generally  upset  or  vratcrloggod,  and  ihcn  she  fell  an 

vf  ptcy  to  her  enemies.     Noc  eisy  U  it  tu  coiic«ive  of  a  return  to 

:  amtKcmcnts,  ngainst  which  human  feeling  revolts.    There  arc, 

ever,  individuals  in  plenty  who  would  enjoy  recreation  of  tho 

and  severe  penalties  h^ve  been  necessary  to    prevent  our 

4den  youth  "  front  the  hunting  of  cats.     In  olden  days  a  terrier 

\  litlle  priied  unless  he  was  able,  and  ready,  to  kill  a  cat. 


"Radeuis"  IK  English. 

one  more  illustrated  edition  of  "Rabelais"  is  an  answer, 
final,  it  il  to  be  hoped,  and  conclusive,  to  the  challenge  of 
Bnglith  prudery,  which  3»u.i;bt  to  deprive  (he  Engliih-teading  public 
F  the  ttorks  of  one  of  the  pruruundeat  of  thinkers  and  must  inspired  of 
Beautiful  as  is  the  shape  in  which  the  new  "Rabelais"^ 
I  to  the  world,  the  text  is  unchanged,  consisting  simply  of  a 
duction  of  the  fir^t  edition  of  Urquhart  and  Motleux,  which 
I  the  basis  of  every  suhsecjucnt  edition.  Nothing,  then,  is  new 
pt  an  erudite  and  ingenious  introduction  of  M.  Anatolc  de 
aiglon,  to  all  the  conclusions  of  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
and  the  illustrations  of  M.  Chalon.  Deaiiliful  and  original 
I  are  these.  They  arc  not,  however,  destined  to  supplant  in  public 
ation  the  well  known  and  highly  prized  designs  of  Picart,  or  the 
and  mote  familiar  illustrations  of  Guslavc  Dord  and  A.  de 
bida.  In  one  design  at  least,  however,  the  diftiailt y  of  conveying 
lUca  of  the  site  of  Rabebii'  giants  is  sumiuunlcd.  W'c  have  here 
lp>t!Set)taiion  of  a  scene  inside  the  mouth  of  Rabelais,  along  which  a 
;amied  fafiaf-ie  with  lance  and  jiennon,  is  "pricking,"  having 
tiit  way,  Ucyond  him  rites,  like  a  huge  precipice,  a  single 
Kh.  In  this  case  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  given  by  Rabelais  is 
»«yed.  Oq  the  whole,  however,  the  notion  of  attempting  to 
:  tuch  huge  stature  is  not  to  be  commended.  Were  Gar)<antua 
I  ^tagnicl  of  the  sixe  indicated,  convcrs.ition  between  them  and 
dinary  beings  would  scarcely  be  conceivable.  The  safest  plan,  then, 
I  illunraiions  is  to  adopt  a  conventional  sL-mdard  of  gianthood,  and 
I  to  *ow  Paniagrucl  and  his  brood  some  twice  or  thrice  the  si/e  of 
|B<trt(e  humanity,  niffercni  opinions  will  be  and  arc  expressed  as 
jlotheviluc  of  M.  Chalon's  designs.  My  own  opinion  is  eminently 
Iboaable,  and  the  book,  which  is  in  two  volumes,  constitutes  the 
'toWmmptuoua  edition  of  "Rabelais"  that  has  yet  sceo  the  light. 

'  >  Lawicnn  &  fiulkii. 
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Book-plates. 

THOUGH  daiming  a  le^iectaible  antiquity  as  far  as  r^idi 
ihdr  occasional  use,  the  general  empJoycnent  of  bookpUta 
is  of  modem  Rtowlh.    So  wily  as  the  sixteenth  century  thete  ntaib 
of  ownership  are  found,  and  through  sulwequeni  ccn(uri«  men  ol 
high  mark  cxcrajed  ihejr  talents  in  producing  them.     Among  iboK 
vrho  have  dcagned  bookphte*,  or  tx-Ubris,  arc  Albrccht   Durtr. 
Jost  Amuun,  Kailhome,  Ciimaiti.  Bariolou:!,  Boucher,  Gravelot, 
Hogjnh,  Bewidt,  George  Venue,  and  Sir  Robert  Strange,  benda 
many  men   of  subsequent  date,   as   Wm.   Bell   Scott,   raldccoU. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  Mr.  H.  Stacy  Marks.       The  colleclion  ui 
book-plates  has  now  developed  into  vhat,  in  B{Mie  of  Mr.  Rutkii^ 
protest,  is    called    a  manb.     Ordy  within    the    last      coaplc  of 
years  has  it  appealed  to  a  large  public.     In  iS^;  the  Rev.  Uatvel 
Parsons  published  in  the  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  OxM 
University  Archxolagical  and  Heraldic  Society  "   what   appears  to 
have  been  the  first  contribution  to  English  knowledge  of  book-plilo. 
This  article  led  to  a  prodamalion  by  Mr.  Parsons  of  his  intcntioiiia 
write  a  History  of  Book-plalcs.  This  scheme  remained  unfulfilled.  uJ 
it  was  not  until  18S0  that  "A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Book-platM,"lii 
the  Hon.  J.  I,eiceaterWatien.M.A,  now  Lordde  Tabky,  was  isnxi 
The  appearance  of  this  was  opportune,  and  the  book  ita^f  funuiM 
the  classification    which   subsequent  writers  arc  likely  to  empW- 
The  next  step  was  the  formation  of  an   Kx-Ubris  Society,  «hid» 
has  already  done  good  work,  and  now  numbers  some  huttdredi  ^ 
members.     Now  comes  the  po|)ubr  ircntisc,  "  English  Book-pWo: 
an  Ulustiated   Handbook  for  Student*  of  Ex-Libris,"  by  Egena 
Castle,  M.A-,  1-'.S..\.,'  best  known  for  his  work  on  fencing;  amrt 
brinmiin^  over  with  ill ustritt tons,'  .-ind  supplying    such  knowlcdp 
exactly  as  the  young  student  sct.'ks  to  acquire.     So  nuroerout  ntttbt 
illustrations  to  this,  that,  for  general  purposes,  it  will  be  more  Kstf" 
than   the  more  eiempbry  work  of  Lord  de  Tablcy.     The  eariiB* 
gifk-pbtc     of     Hildebntnd     Brandenburg;,    of    Uibeiach,    to  th 
monastoY  of  Ruxhcim,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  a  bool' 
plate,  belongs  to  etna  1480.     Following  this  comet  the  book-pli* 
of  Hector  Pomer,  last  prior  of  St.  Ijwrcncc,  Nuienibctg,  angiKtll 
from  a  design  of  Albrecht  Durer  in  1521.    Through   the  rarioH 
stages,  I'udoresque,  Carolinian,  Restoration,  Queen  Anne,  and  (^ 
Georgian  style,  down  till  to-day,  the  illustrations  are   caniwJ,!'' 
latest  being  a  fanciful  design  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  for  Mr.  CtaM* 

Shontt. 

<  Gcoif,e  Qetl  St  Sons. 
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Heraldic  and  other  Book-plates. 
CHIEF   interest   in    book-plates   i$    henilclic,    and   among 
.  coHeccsts  there  arc  those  who  confine  themselves  to  those 
ding  armoiia]  bearings.    Such  rciert-c  \i,  hovo'er,  scarcely  to  be 
Bended.       Man/   of  the   views   of  library    inierioi^     ihoae 
Eully  which  include  a  portrait  of  the  author  tteated  timong  his 
h  cottuitute  vcr>-  desirable  posiesuon.i.     ifnny  linuliful  works 
e  kind,  some   of  ihcni   nol  >«!   reproduced,  were   designed 
ehtc  Wm.  UcU  Scott.     One  of  Lord  du  'I'ablcy's  book-phiea, 
Dg  an  interior  with  a  goodly  array  of  folios,  is  by  thst  artist, 
in  the  Chippendale  or  Rococo  rtylc,  and  the  Festoon  or  later 
jin,  hare  al50  an  -utraciion  of  their  oun.  To  this  ordor  belongs 
plate  of  L>aTid  Ganick,  once  common  in  the  market,  and 
Itcgether  inaccessible.    Occasionally  these  have  too  much  of  a 
ippearancc,  that  of  Charles  Dyer,  iSoo,  bcinR  nothing  more 
,ry  urTL    The  nearest  approach  to  the  book-pbtc  is  the 
which  printers  and  publishers  place  on  their  title-pages.   Many 
be  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  fanciful,  not  a  feiv  of  them  being 
pluming  or  canting  dcscriiktion.    Tliat  afSxcd  by  Messr:;.  Bell  & 
D  Mr.  Castle's  \-olumc  thus  shows  a  large  bell,  with  the  anchor, 
[ilphin,  and  ornaments  employed  by  the  Alduses  and  other 
In.    For  thb  reason  I  would  recommend  an  ambitious  candi- 
on  Uie  look-oui/or  a  book-plate  to  consult  the  "  Marques  Typo- 
iques"  of  M.  L.  C.  Silvestrc  (Paris :  Adolphe  Labiite).  Many  of 
*tc  bcuei  even  tlian  the  designs  of  emblems  which  have  been 
J  raed.     Some  of  those  to  early  chroniclers  are  delightfully 
Ha  and  ({uaint.    Others,  as  those  of  Jehan  I'eilit,  arc  equally 
it  and  elaborate.  The  two  volumes,  which  contain  ov«r  thineen 
ted  designs,  are  a  complete  mine  of  suggestion.     Trade  marks 
alto  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  bouk-plaics.     In  the 
cf  Hogarth,  indeed,  some  confusion  is  thus  caused.    Charles 
■ley  used  as  a  book-i>)nie  a  finely  illustrated  visiting  card,  rcpro- 
%  (he  bast  known  ns  the  Clylie,  and  some  other  sculjilures. 
etoploymcnt  of  an  address  card  wa.'i,  of  course,  the  simplest  plan 
to  writing  a  name  denoting  jiosscssion.     A  whole  series  of 
S  urging  the  duly  of  restitution  enjoyed  currency  early  in  the 
by,  the  most  common  and  Che  least  complimentary  being 
SimI  not  ihU  bo»lt  fut  fcir  iif  >-hainr. 
For  Iieit  )T)u  »«  the  ownci'*  name. 

not  every  one,  or  indeed  many,  who  can,  on  book-plate  or 
Imitate  the  magnanimity  of  Gtolicr,  and  speak  of  a  book  as 
:U  and  his  friends. 
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LarartBDaldj , 

i&e  etpeaie  ot  the  Jnm.    Both 
IB  decer  Dc.  Ader  froa  qooctag   bit 
icacdy  wnodwie  to  a  Jewoh 
doc  the  Jews  aie  now  oat  of  tivoat,  ia 
at  T-***c  to  theii  Cmtor  the  time  when  tbejr  wen 
people,  whkh  He  woidd  other  they  fivgoL    Ooe  sttaj,  | 
however,  the  taddm.  tad  moa  pnljr  humorous,  recordiMl  con- 
ecrnaig  Iletoe,  the  Chief  Rjbbi  might,  tad  as  it  is,  ha%-c  lumtcd-j 
Heine  by  far  we^  aod  mooxbt  in  Paris,  dfing.     For  a  tuae  ha  \ 
wu  viiiicd  and  caressed.    Ia  iltnc,  however,  ibe  volatile  I'lti^aa 
wearied,  and  Heinr,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  sonic  into  a  co«litn»d 
and  neglected  ioTalid.    Suddenly  a  rtsiior  was  annutmced,  and  thfj 
room  wu  etitered  hy  Hector  Betlioz,  the  conposer  of  the  '*  Dasuii- 
lion  de  Fauit,"  and  the  husband  of  Miss  Smithson.     "  Ah  I "  a^  ' 
the  all  but  ex|>iring  wit,  falling  back  on  his  cushion.     "  It  is  j«i 
Iletlioz  I  you  were  always  original."    If  there  is  a  sadder  or  a  irk^ 
itoiy  than  that  I  should  like  to  be  told  it 
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CliAPTRll    I. 

APTAIN  ANDERSON  stood  alone  in  ihc  world.  Bm  he  was 
one  who  (■<?!(/</ Hand  alone,  for  his  will  woMirongand  his  affec 
tionswcre  weak.  Those  who  thought  they  knew  hitnbcsl  said  lie  was 
hard;.  The  remainder  uid  lie  was  hard,  his  heart  a  stone.  Still  lie 
was  a  human  being,  for,  like  others,  he  cherished  hobbies.  His 
hobbict^  hovc^'cr,  were  not  of  that  dais  which  is  compassed  about 
by  rest  and  rose*.  Instead,  they  were  clothed  with  a  stem  delight 
bom  of  dettancc  and  danger.  To  work  his  ship  across  ihi:  Itay  in  the 
UKth  of  an  adverse  gate ;  to  weather  a  lee  shore  ;  10  master  .1  rebel- 
»eiewsinglc-handed—tbe«  were  the  wilddiver«ionswhic]i^:itisl1ed 
Once,  in  ihc  China  seat,  his  men  grew  mutinoui  :  laidihc  ship 
"leaking  like  a  lobster-poi,"  and  Mraightway  put  lier  about  for 
ipoce;  swore  they  did  not  care  what  the  skipjier  thought,  in 
•ould  like  to  talk  lo  him  a  bit.  The  skipper  was  below  when 
t  ^m  mate  brought  down  the  news  and  a  ver>'  pale  face  as  well. 
"  Tell  the  men  to  muster  t " 

So  sooQ  as  the  mate's  back  was  turned,  John  Anderson  took  a 

'  *f  IvtT  from  a  lockei  and  charged  it ;  then,  ascending  the  companion 

*^'^r.  be  walked  to  the  break  of  the  poop,  his  hands  buried  in  ihe 

f^keii  of  a  peajackct.    Pown  below  him  were  the  men,  lolling  about 

*  *  Allien  crowd  on  the  weather  side  of  the  qiinrtcr-dcck.    They 

'^  thifty  or  forty  in  number,  and  were  a  vicious- looking  set. 

**  ^ow  then,  my  men  1     Half  an  hour  ago  wc  were  steering  due 

"°"*'-ea8L     Who  was  il  dared  to  lay  the  ship'snose  the  other  way?" 

*°l-  ccLXJUV.     xo.  rw7-  o 
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The  burly  boAtsvun  swung  hi*  way  out  of  the  crowd,  {ila&Bcd 
fool  on  the  first  step  of  the  pooji  ladder,  and  stared  up  aiihe 

"  I  did,  and  be  damned  to  you  ! "  roared  he.  There  was  storf 
report  The  boauvMun  dropped,  shot  in  the  leg.  And  the  nw 
sliivercd  under  a  ^teaming  eye  and  a  glcJinting  u-eapcin. 

'*  All  hands  'bout  ship  t "  crkd  the  niartcr.  The  wounded  l>w: 
swain,  raising  himself  for  a  moment  on  one  hand,  piped  family  wl 
then  fell  back  unconscious.  Hut  the  men  w^re  already  at  their  itabcot. 
and  in  five  minutes  more  the  ChryioUte  was  heading  ncnh-os: 
again. 

Such  incidents  as  these  gave  John  Anderson  an  uncnntile 
reputation  amongst  sailors,  h  vras  seldom  that  the  same  crew  amd 
with  him  twice.  Two  voyages  under  this  tartar  were  more  ihxi  owM 
be  stood,  and  from  his  subordinates,  therefore,  he  gained  Boitiit 
but  haired  and  fear. 

It  wa?  verj'  difficult,  then,  to  find  out  where  Captain  Andcn«i*i 
weakness  lay.      Evcr)body,  of  cour&c,  has  his  weakness,     itul  ** 
man  appeared  to  be  all  strength.     His  whole  life  seemed  like  »  w* 
of   burnished  steel — a  passion-proof  life,   a   fireproof  rod    Tl* 
owners  of  the  ChrysoliU,  Messrs.   Rutn  &   Kuin,  of  BiUiier  SiK««» 
pii|ucd  themselves  on  knowing  his  lender  j>oini.     He  was  ararkM^ 
thought  they  ;  he  would  do  much  for  money,  and  they  would  sua*  | 
day  ir>-  him  in  the  (umace.     It  wax  true,  indeed,  that  (he  old  siiJ** 
had  amassed  considerable  wealth  during  his  frequent  vo)-age).  \a  ili^ 
East     It  was  true  also  that  he  wassiianng  and  saving  ;  that  hedw«^ 
bargains  to  ihc  verge  of  perdition,  and  clmchcd  them  at  the  awa-^ 
moment.     Itut  il  was  equally  true  that  he  was  free  from  fraud.   Hi^ 
teas  were  what  ihcy  pretended  to  be,  his  silks  unimpeachable,  vS^ 
no  man  e\'cr  came  hack  upon  him  with  complainu  of  iheir  gcnuioe^ 
ness.    The  world  allowed  that  he  was  at  least  commercially  hooounbl^ 
but  felt  luUy  convinced  thai  he  was  eaten  up  with  desire  for  goW. 

Bui  ihc  world  was  wrong.  The  captain  himself  was  sooitfitu^ 
given  to  metaphysical  speculation,  and  even  ht  was  puztled  to  Vxt^^ 
if  his  heart  had  a  whil  more  feeling  than  any  other  pumpinji-cifi*^ 
Women  he  looked  upon  as  frivolities  of  vanity  to  which  he  co«id»*^ 
reconcile  his  stern  nature  ;  and  men  he  regarded  as  itisirumenisw  *>* 
rigorously  disciplined,  not  failing  at  the  same  lime  to  disciplac  hs** 
self.  His  heart  was  of  no  use  lo  him  except  to  circulate  his  U»o* 
In  default,  therefore,  of  loving  anything,  he  fell  quite  naiwjBy  * 
pursuing  a  difticult  task-  the  piling  up  of  a  mountain  of  gold.  Thf 
was  congenial  solely  because  il  was  difficult,  and  difficuUicJ  orttCTW 
were  his  only  soutcea  of  satisfaction.  ' 
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^ItapfKned  that  a  nev  firm  trading  to  the  East,  in  competi> 
liM«tsn.Ruin&:  Kuin,  h.id  made  advances  lo  Captain  Andersos 
vievr  to  eit{[aging  him  in  their  service ;  and  as  ihcy  offered 
teniis,  including  a  handsome  pcrcciit3(;e,  it  was  not  long  liefore 
1  toman  tixi  iron  over.  Here  is  s  chance,  thought  he,  of 
;  op  my  mountain  so  much  the  more  i)uickl)-,  and  I  am 
iaed  that  my  actions  Khali  not  be  hampered  by  sentiment 
tistanding  this  b.n  threat,  he  found  it  a  ver>- uniilea&anl  thing 
k  with  his  old  em|>loyers,  one  of  whose  sht[>s  he  had  com- 
1  Toi  a  score  of  years.  But  he  would  get  scut  free  of  them 
he  finally  concluded  n^otiaiions  with  the  new  ]>eoi>Ie.  And 
mc  lo  jMKs  that  one  morning  he  walked  along  Billiier  Street 
( twenty- year-old  commission  in  his  jjoclcti. 
(  curious  bow  fond  real  old  salts  are  of  dress  when  aahorc 
ujohn  Anderson  in  a  lop  hat  and  kid  glavi;^  looking  anything 
lome  in  tb«m.  The  glossy  hat  wa^  a  mockery  to  his  bold 
n  (ace,  and  hi?  big  knuckles  were  almost  bunting  through  the 
.  with  indignation  at  the  affront  put  upon  Ihcm. 
reached  the  chambers  in  which  the  hrm  of  Messrs.  Ruin  5: 
u  esublishedf  and  ascended  the  siaitcisc — for  the  office  was 
ncood  floor.  The  senior  partner  was  within,  and  the  captain 
nitted  into  his  room  without  delay. 

tad  to  sec  you,  Captain  Anderson,"  said  Mr.  Ruin  in  an  un- 
coidial  tone,  at  the  same  time  shaking  hands.  "  V'ou'vc  made 
il  passage,  and  freighted  ihc  ChryioUU  wcIL" 
Ruin  was  a  big  fat  man,  who  spoke  otlily.  His  clean  shaven 
15  never  without  the  remnants  of  a  srailc— a  smile,  tliough, 
Mas  not  remarkable  for  its  sincerity.  Still,  it  had  its  value — in 
rkei— for  it  w-is  a  commercial  smile.  A  pair  of  small  grey 
m  almott  hidden  by  the  obese  curves  of  his  checks ;  but  you 
I  in  a  very  short  liinc  that  tlicy  kept  a  shaqi  and  shrewd  look- 
m  behind  those  raraportj.  The  two  men  sal  down  at  opposite 
f  the  table,  the  owner  guessing  from  the  captain's  manner  that 
(at  something  in  the  wind,  and  the  captain  thinking  his  cm- 
I  exuberance  of  civility  betokened  more  than  was  manifest. 
'e»,  I  brought  her  a  quick  passage,"  replied  Anderson  ;  then, 
\  straight  at  the  owner,  "and  it's  the  last  she'll  make  under 

c  remnants  of  a  smile  coalesced,  ploughing  up  Mr.  Ruin's  checks 
easy  furrows. 

ly  dear  captaiit,  wc  could  not  hcarof  it  1  We're  too  old  friends 
I  like  thai." 
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"Well,  sir,  I've  come  this  morning,  for  private  reasons,  to  llio» 
up  my  commission,"  sai<l  the  captain,  simultaneously  throwing  down 
his  commission  bcrore  the  senior  partner's  eyes. 

"  I  can'l  accept  it,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  I  can't,  indeed,"  replied  llit 
owner,  picking  up  the  parchment.  "And  I'll  tell  you  why,  Mj 
brother  and  1  have  been  thinking  mattcis  over,  and  we've  really  b«ri 
obliged  to  confess,  for  conscience'  sake,  that  the  Chrys^He  is  getting 
old.' 

<■  Dcx-itish  old  ! "  muttered  the  captain,  foigetting  himself  (or  » 
moment. 

"  Well,  now  1  think  of  it  again,  I  believe  my  brotlier  did  say  sK^ 
was  'devilish  old' — a  strange  coincidence.  Still  she  is  a  Rne  model  <^ 
a  boat.    ^V■h[«  d'ye  think  yourself?" 

"  She  has  rare  lines,"  said  the  other,  with  a  slight  approach 
grave  enthusiasm. 

"The  very  remark  T  made  myself  only  yesterday.    Yes,  wcagr 
she  was  a  pretty  boat ;  and  I  admit,  from  sheer  sentiment,  I  eaava^t 
bear  to  think ofhcr  being  clio|i[)ed  up  for  lircirood.   So  inhannoak>«aj 
don't  you  think  ?  " 

Th«  old  sailor  looked  sullen,  and  said  nothing. 
Mr.  Ruin  leant  his  elbows  well  on  to  the  table  in  a  confidenrf- 
manncr,  and  reduced  his  voice  to  husky  whispering. 

"  My  brother  told  me  he  should  not  mind  seeing  her  end  A- 
days  as  a  picturesque  wreck,  but  to  sell  her  for  matchwood 
barbarous.     I  was  really  of  the  same  opinion.     And — am! — could^*'^' 
it  be  managed  for  her,  Captain  Anderson?" 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  narrowly,     "  If  you  can  gel  anyo*'"*" 

to  do  it,  of  course  it  can  be  done.     But  /  would  sooner " 

"  Now  before  you  judge,  hear  me,  cnpiain.  I  feci  sure  you  cool  ^ 
find  me  that  man  if  you  i  huse.  See,  the  Chtysoiile  is  insured  in  ^^^^ 
Jupiter  Insurance  Company  for  j£9,ooo.  Hcic  is  th€  jmlicy.  A*  ^"^ 
the  man  that  saves  her  from  the  axe,  and  makes  a  picturesque  wrec==^ 
of  her,  will  earn  tlie  gr.iiitmle  of  Mcsjts.  Kuin  &  Ruin,  and  £yf^^^ 
besides," 

For  once  even  the  remnants  of  a  smile  had  disappeared  from  tt^"* 
senior  partner's  face,  and  he  stood  confessed— the  type  of  a  co— ^ 
financial  scoundrel. 

The  sailor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  agitated  as  no  one  had  i 
seen  him  before.   The  veins  stood  out  on  his  brawny  throat  like  n^"" ' 
His  eyelids  were  purple.     For  a  few  moments  his  head  swam,    Tl»**' 
he  righted  himself  as  suddenly,  with  an  emphatic  refusal  ready  on  T«* 
lips.     But  the  wily  partner  had  left  the  room.     This  gaie  Anders*"* 
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\  to  thint;,  and  the  more  he  thought  the  more  th.it  pile  or  gold 
,  itself  before  him,  until  forsooth  he  fell  to  thinking  how  such 
Ju  end  <v»JV  be  compa&Md— by  another  coniinandcT.  He  saw 
tdeaily  that  a  skilful  seaman  might  achieve  this  thing  niih  slight 
rdai^ct  to  himself  and  his  crew.  And  all  this  time  ihc  three  thousand 
;«unds  shone  so  lustrously  that  his  moral  vision  was  dazzled,  and  the 
fugc  iniquity  of  the  whole  affair  was  rapidly  vanishing  from  sight. 
I  When  Mr.  Ruin  le-enlcrcd,  Anderson  was  looking  ashamed  and 

bkilty. 

P^        "  Well,  uptain,  can  I  help  you  to  a  conclusion  ?  "  came  from  the 
oily  lips. 

"  it's  tliis  way,"  replied  the  old  man,  turning  round  but  kcepinghis 
ey  ^1  fixed  on  the  cariJct,  "  I  can't  do  it.     No.  1  can't." 

Mr.  Ruin  eyed  him  dubiously,  and  rubbed  his  chin  gently,  "  I'm 
*c»i~xy_vcty,  very  sorry  !  ^3,000  won't  go  long  begging,  though.  And 
*  »Ki!l  have  to  accept  your  resignation,  captain." 

Anderson  only  took  up  his  hat  and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room. 
'*"=  Jiad  not  descended  many  steps,  when  he  turned  back  and  rc- 
'   °P<Micd  the  door. 

"  No,  sir,"  lie  said,  "  it  can't  be  done.      I  must  think  it  over,  and 
.        '>o — it  can't  be  done."    With  that  he  went  his  way,  miserable. 

The  same  night  he  received  a  letter  by  post.     It  contained  his 
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^^v.  months  later  the  Chtyiolitr  was   unloading  n  general  cargo 
_^  Mauritius  Harbour.     Captain  Anderson  had  thought  it  over. 

The  quay  was  quickly  covered  with  Manchester  bales  and  Bir- 
''OgJiam  cases ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  tackle  at  the  main- 
^^<\  arm  was  set  a-clicking,  as  the  b.iskcis  of  sand-ballast  were  hove 
*■[>  lo  be  poured  into  the  empty  hold.  No  such  luxuries  were  there 
•*  steam-winches,  nor  any  of  those  modern  appliances  for  lightening 
"**om.  Instead,  five  or  six  hands  pticd  the  ponderous  work  at  the 
"'itrh  handles,  the  labour  being  substantially  ai^gravaicd  by  the  heat 
^  a  wriical  son.  A  spell  at  the  orthodox  hand-winch  in  the  tropics 
*  *n  ordeal  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of,  and  sailors  have  the  very 
'f^'ongcst  objection  to  die  work.  It  required  the  utmost  vigilance  on 
'^*  port  of  the  captain,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  feebler  spirits  from 
1^  He  was  abl^  however,  to  reckon  a  full  crew  as  he  steered 
'^  t'Poit  Louis  harbour  and  shaped  his  course  for  Ceylon. 
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^H  Some  of  the  hands  had  grumbled  at  not  having  more  libmy  to 
^B  go  ashore.  In  an  access  of  pas^on  Anderson  made  answxr,— 
^H  ••  To  \-our  kennels,  you  dogs )  111  put  yuii  luhore  soon  cnoD|^ 
^^H|l  111  mutant  you'll  stay  there  longer  than  you  caic  for." 
^^^^Flt  ns  indiscreet  language,  and  the  in«n  puzzled  over  it  Thq 
^H  concluded  that  ihc  skipper  meant  to  obliiin  their  imprisonment  at  tt£ 
J^  next  British  port  they  should  touch,  for  mutinous  conduct,  lal 
knowing  lie  was  a  roan  of  his  woid  they  a!»umed  iticii  IkS 
beh;iviour. 

Captain  Anderson  had  not  dianfted  for  the  better.      Hithertok 
had  maintaioed  a  firnine<ts  of  discii>lin«  bordering  upon  seventy,  ud 
he  cenainly  had  tvever  relaxed  from  that  attitude.      Now  he  had  Ix- 
CODK  an  incomprehensible  mixture  of  indulgence  and  cruelly.    Tat 
nro  elements  were  incompatible,  and  Uk  more  intelligent  of  his  offictn 
were  not  long  in  perceiving  that  there  was  a  vicious  and  variable  •ind 
in  their  superior's  moral  atmosphere,  under  which  his  canvas  stnmni 
or  ftappcd  unaccountably.  They  imagined,  to  pursue  their  own  lignir, 
that  his  Ivnnd  did  not  grasp  the  rcason-tiltcr  with  its  customary  gtip. 
and  that  his  bark  was  left  more  or  less  to  the  conflicting  guidance  c4 
other  influences.    Many  a  time  since  his  departure  from  England  biJ- 
the  old  sailor  been  slun^;  with  remorse  at  the  unwritten  tenor  of  )ii»' 
present  commisaion.    He  would  frequently  try  to  look  the  whole  ihio 
in  the  face— would  endeavour  to  account  for  tlie  acceptance  of) 
oflSce  3g.-wnst  which  his  whole  self  rc\-olted.     He  would  rccjic  tli^^ 
interview  in  Ihc  Billiter  Street  Chambers  with  his  employer,  pmin^^ 
rapidly  over  the  jircliminary  parts  until  he  came  to  the  reward.  So 

he  was  not  false  enough  or  cu[>hemi«tic  enough  to  call  it  a  rewarf ,' 

he  would  regard  it  as  a  bribe.  But  he  could  never  get  further,  H  --" 
always  groimded  on  this  reef  of  gold,  and  no  tide  of  indignatitn  <*^^ 
regret,  no  generous  current  of  honour,  had  power  to  sweep  hiin<*  "^ 
again  into  the  saving  w.Hcrs.  Here  the  fierce  rays  of  desire  »1>^--^ 
down  upon  the  resplendent  heap,  whose  reflected  glory  filled  ih  • 
whole  vision  of  the  watcher  with  its  lustre.  Blame  him  not  too  muc 
nor  it.     For  after  all  man  is  but  man,  and  gold  is  a  thing  of  oomfor 

But  had  Captain  .\ndereoii  followed  his  mental  inquiries  to  i  < 
elusion,  had  be  dcuionsirated  to  himself  the  depth  of  moral  i 
tion  into  which  he  most  be  plunged,  his  pride  would  never  hi"^^ 
allowed  him  to  do  .mything  but  redeem  his  unutiercd  word. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  captain's  lately  acquired  habit  of  indi— *'' 
gence,  the  most  remarkable  was  his  treatment  of  the  watch  on  de-*^ 
during  the  night.  The  man  on  the  look-out,  for  instance,  ww  in  t'*'* 
habit  of  going  to  sleep  it  thewealher  made  it  at  all  practicable.    T** 
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ml  of  the  watch,  sornc  liflcvn  01  tvcnty  hands,  followed  suit,  or  even 
ikuUxd  buck  into  tlw  fo'casiic,  (here  to  stretch  themselves  out  on 
thtitcheiB  slihI  smoke:  These  things  the  captain  connived  at,  and 
the  men  wcie  only  too  glad  of  the  relief  to  in^juire  too  ciiriouKly  into 
BluiKasoni.  The  main  object  of  *  sailing-ship  sailor  is  to  gain  as 
much  ilecp  u  he  can  by  whatever  means,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  end 
he  (nil  evade  even  those  duties  wliich  are  the  mocH  essential  to  the 
Mfcljrofihcshii*. 

Onenii;hi,  during  the  middle  watch,  the  captain  came  on  deck, 

^«nd  took  lo  walkittg  up  and  down  with  the  second  mate.    The  night 

l^r,  though  dark,     '['he  Ckrysoliu  was  clo$c-haulcd  on  The 

nitj  tack,  and  was  making  good  headway  under  a  clinking 

She  was  an  old  bshioned.  frigate-built,  full-ri^ed  ship,  such 

rw  one  Seldom  happens  00  now,  her  (lunrtcr  galleries,  chain-plates,  to'- 

[P'Iadi  bulwarks,  and  single  topaait  yards  being  all  out  of  date  amongst 

'shipbuilders  of  to-day.   It  has  been  said  that  she  hod  "rare  lines," 

"'^  (lie  remark  was  just.      A  more  imposing  pile  of  timber  vras 

*"bly  never  flonted.      She  had  plenty  of  beam  lo  cope  with  the 

"'h  Atlantic  wave-ginnts,  and  not  too  niueh  sheer.    Her  fiddle  stem 

'  gracefully  cut,  and  harmonised  to  perfection  with  the  slight  rake 

"  of  her  lofty  masts.      Her  spars,  also,  were  finely  proportioned  to 

^  l>re»dih  of  her  hull.    So  that,  with  her  cinvas  spread  in  an  un« 

^"cring  breeze,   the  ChrywHU  was  a  s(alcly  creature  and  "  a  thing 

I'tjeauty." 

"  Mr.  Grant,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  his  subordinate  oflicer, 

good  enough  to  take  a  star  and  work  out  tl)e  sliip's  position." 
'I'bc  second  ntaic  quickly  fetched  his  sextant,  and  look  the 
jde  of  a  star  convenient  for  his  purpose.  He  then  went  below 
^  the  cabin  to  perform  his  calculatiun.s.  I'lie  look-out  man,  a  rc-.-idy 
^*l>cr,  was  in  a  he.ivj-  slumlter,  upon  which  Ihc  siificning  brecic 
"^^^ic  no  ciTcct.  'Hie  rest  of  the  watch  had  disappeared  in  the 
^^tomary  ^hion.      Captain  Anderson  was  practically  alone  on 


hi, 


He  walked  forrard,  leant  over  the  weather  rail,  and  directed  his 
l**«s.  He  saw  just  exactly  what  he  expected  to  see.  There,  right 
'***adln  the  distance,  the  binocubrs  showed  a  long,  (hin  sttcak  of 
l^^vkfii^  silver,  appearing  hkc  a  lighining  flash  held  fast  between  the 
'^■'knen  and  the  deep  sea.     It  was  phosphorescent  water  playing  on 

Cud  bank, 
-^derson  put  the  glass  into  his  pocket.      He  was  sullen  and 
Qmined.      He  stood  motionless  for  full  h.ilf  an  hour,  trying  to 
[PPfess  the  workings  of  an  aroused  conscience ;    but  his  thoughts 


L 
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would  luK  kt  him  alone.      There  was  something  behind  thna,  umt 

Dc«  scnjauufu,  which  set  ihem  buuiog  in  his  mind.  These  mouuodi 

wctebis  fiacM  fBdine»>  esDObling  eiootions  which  had  been  cnntped 

in  die  grip  o( dbdpliDie  for  ibrtr  yean.      He  coutd  not  corapreheal 

it,  bat  be  fooad  hinsclf  pursuing  a  tnin  of  thought  o(  Rnei  semi- 

bilit;  ihu)  he  had  ocr  experienced,  and  in  which  the  great  bribe  hid 

DO  pbcc    He  foccshAdowcd  to  his  mind's  eye  the  tragic  event)  oitr 

wfakhhc  was  nowprcsHling.     He  foresaw  the  danger  to  life  and  liab 

wiUi  a  fresh  deaniCES  of  vnkn.     He  pictured  to  himself  the  pouibk 

agonies  of  his  fcHow-CKMorcs  (never  once  thinking  of  his  own)  «i6 

\  sentiment  much  akin  to  pity — strong,  too,  but  not  sufficiently  stitsg 

to  overcome  that  tiobcnding  pride  which  forbade  him  fur  honoo^t 

^nke  to  (o  back  upon  bis  promise.    Then  there  was  the  doom  of  tht 

Aip  itieU 

The  man  is  not  angry,  much  less  fearful ;  but  his  lipsare  quivtiiat 
and  his  nostrils  widening  with  a  passion  hitherto  unknown.  He  sm 
the  picture  vividly— a  majestic,  gidlant  ship  done  lo  dcslructioo-* 
rich  ruined  seaman  wandering  on  e*nh  with  a  broken  heart  in  8  div 
honoured  bosom.  Not  only  a  gallant  ship,  but  a  lifelong  pride  and 
the  fulness  of  a  heart's  desire  swept  recklessly  into  Umbo.  Here,i 
last,  had  bis  Iwe  revealed  itself. 

"  No,  by  God.  sh«  thalt  not  i>eris]i ! " 


CHamit  in. 


Wrm   a  rapid  moi'coicnt  he  gains  the  fo'castlc,  and  roan  into  il, 
"  All  hands  'bout  ship  '.    Quick  now,  for  your  very  lives  ! " 

There  is  no  mistaking  his  lone.     It  is  not  one  of  driving  tj 
but  of  urgent  agony,  and  it  goes  right  home  to  every  man. 

Up  they  tumble  in  a  ready  crowd,  many  in  their  shins  alo 
They  arc  all  sleepy,  but  the  business  in  hand  will  soon  cure  ihcni  ( 

this. 

They  suuid  by.  The  helm  is  put  down,  and  quickly  the  Chr_ 
*ecrs  round  in  proccw  of  reaching  ihe  other  uck.     \Vill  she  do  i 
No  I  She  tremWes  almost  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  misses  stayi  J 
islU  off  again  on  lo  the  old  tack. 

Anderson  cannot  understand  it.  old  sailor  as  he  "is  ;  i>uts  tbc  I 
down  once  more ;  once  more  she  misses 

»  BKk  the  raainyard  !    Shiver  the  forc>ard  ! " 

Soon  every  siitch  of  canvas  on  the  roainman  is  swung  abooi  •» 
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c  the  brecie,  while  that  on  th«  foremut  tt  hauled  in.  Although  sl)e 
going  at  «i}[ht  IcnotK,  Ihat  should  check  her. 

But  it  doci  not. 

"  .Miicn.tojnail  braces,  then  1"  Quick  as  ihotigbi  the  lee  braces 
:  ibclced  (>n^  and  ihoae  on  the  weather  side  made  taut.  Still  she 
3ot  dieckcd.  Stranj;c,  too,  for  the  breexe  13  %\\{i.  Anderson  fceb 
:  »  in  the  uream  of  a  strong  current. 

There  bod  bc«n  no  need  to  u,y  what  was  the  cause  of  danger, 
le  heavy  boom  of  breakers  tobu  above  the  trend  of  feet,  Uie  cbshing 
sfars,  and  the  chorus  of  cuncs. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Urant  has  finished  his  calculations  bctow.  H« 
I  found  for  a  result  that  the  ship  is  among  the  Maldivc  reefs.  He 
certain  there  must  be  some  error  in  his  work,  and  he  sets  htmself 

revise  his  figures.  But  the  breeze  sweeps  into  the  cabin  with  a 
nt  command  from  live  upper  air—"  Back  the  mainjard  I  "—and  he 
rewdly  guesses  that  his  calculations  arc  correct 

The  captain  is  everywhere  at  once,  urging  and  aiding.  He  sees 
e  whole  canvas  aback,  and  yet  the  ChrytoliU  drifts  on.  He  cannot 
oat  bis  ship  nor  back  her. 

Tht  leef  is  quite  within  appreciable  distance  now.  The  hands 
O  do  nothing  more,  so  they  gaxc  at  the  dancing  line  of  phatphorcs- 
m  atoms,  and  curse  ircmendoujly— though  these  may  be  their  last 
oments. 

•'  .■Ul  hands  wear  ship  ! "  come*  sharply  from  Anderson. 

" you  and  your  orders,"  cried  someone     "To  the  boats, 

the  boats ! " 

Although  the  CkrytolUe  carried  five  boats,  no  less  than  four  of 
wm  were  uiueaworthy.  In  iliosc  d^ys  ihc  cvammalion  of  an  out- 
iiRl-bound  t]iii>  was  .slurred  ovur,  with  the  natural  consequence 
Iw  the  marine  law  was  more  frctiuenlly  broken  than  observed.  The 
n)f  Ixttl  on  board  the  Chryu>liit  wnrth  bunching  was  the  lircb0.1t, 
Ibch  stood  bottom  upwards  b-.-twccn  the  main  and  mi.rcn'maKls.  At 
■tery  "To  the  boats  !"  there  is  a  rush  for  her.  But  Anderson  is 
fct  He  carries  in  his  hand  a  small  axe,  meant  for  clearing  away  light 
lytckagc.  \Vith  a  vigorous  blow  the  lifeboat  is  stove  in.  The  men 
^thort,  daunted.  He  turns  about  and  faces  them,  looking  like  an 
f  Tiun. 

'•Vow  tlicn,  you  hcll.hounds,  wear  the  ship  or  sink ! "  They  see  he 
>  to  be  master  10  the  end. 

P'  b  too  ble  even  for  imprecation.    1'he  men  literally  spring  to 

"*  wotk,  vrith  an  alacrity  begot  of  desperation.     Every  moment  is 


J 
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:       ^i-..i    i,I;i    : 
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i    -.rT.::ps^  UlIt:-^  -r^-.  ~3i^  rag 

-=i.:ri-;  i:  ±e  ri,-::;  ;c  :le  bow  cofk  I 
;    zc-ist   i  -w^  =^h,  ;::r:i  cK.    Tl* 
::^^iii  iiLzrs.     T;e  f^i^'Card  ooeiil 
.■:-r:  r.  -r—  =izz  sa^e  ire  ship,  fivill 
=-fi.  ^L^Tiirsd  icra  fcer  cooni  by  ftel 
:.  -.iij  l^ic  i^:r^,  her  keel  k*1 
iTir,     H;r  SLilir^  days  are  dootj 
;   ii±  Tttz.  she  lifts  her  head  ini! 
T'i*:r  r^rjribeci  bnite  in  its  doi  1 
:=.=  ;£iie.  ar.d  rhe  waves  forget  ihefe 
-j:  re;tse.  leaning  on  her  shottoeA 
-.-t  wrect. 


.'.'r:.:  :':.li  ::=is  Mesirs.  R-in  i:  Ruin  were  more  than  usiuSf 
;r.V:r': -.:;;-;  ;ri  the  s'r.ipj/inj  news,  and  one  morning  they  saw,  unda 
the  Leading  of  \V recks  and  Casualties,  this  : 

"  MiMcoY  (Maliiive  Islands). — The  frigate  CArysotUi, 
of  I^jndan,  went  ashore  yesterday  nigh;  on  the  southern  icc&i 
and  is  now  a  total  wreck.  All  hands  saved  except  John  AndO' 
son,  master,  who  was  killed  by  a  falling  spar." 
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he  result  uf  Ihi:  whole  business  hnd  far  exceeded  the  owners' 
cbtions.  It  had  been  so  neatly  done  ;  and  the  gn;;«est  comfort  of 
fmi  that  no  one  was  now  left  who  could  tell  tales.  They  did  not 
Ely  thank  God,  in  so  many  words,  for  the  death  of  their  faitliful 
mi.  That  was  very  sad,  as  of  course  it  should  lie.  But  thc)' 
kcd  Him  io  ftii  humility  for  a  certain  sum  of  ;£  3,000,  which 
Id  hnw  gone  olsewhcre  but  for .     If  he,  Anderson,  had  had 

or  children.  Messrs.  Kuin  &  Kuin  felt  almost  certain  they 
t<l  Havc  made  provision  for  them.    But  they  thanked  God,  again, 

the  captain  had  never  married.  .\ll  that  wn,s  necessary  to  be 
B  now  wns  to  send  in  a  claim  for  the  insiirnnrc  mone)',  and,  if  well 
Md.  retire  into  private  life. 

hfessrs.  Kuin  &  Kuin  talked  the  matter  over  between  them, 
pntulalcd  themselves  upon  their  i>Tospcrity,  made  no  end  of 
be  Utile  plans  for  the  future,  and  finally  decided  to  forsake  the 
Uercial  profession.     And,  indeed,  they  would  have  done  so,  but 

the  evening  papers  contained  an  item  of  intelligence,  which, 
Igb  ks9  expected,  and  therefore  more  startling,  contained  just  as 

Eintereu  Ibr  them  as  the  rejiott  of  the  wreck.     It  ran  thus : 
"It  is  currently  reported  that  the  Jupiter  Insurance  Com- 
yhai  (ailed  lieavily,  and  is  only  able  to  meet  iis  liabilities 
triih  a  composition  of  sixpence  in  the  £," 

Hesus.  Ruin  ii  Kiiin  siili  carry  on  business  near  Billiier  Street, 
tbdr  offices  arc  now  on  the  top  floor  in  a  very  back  alle)-. 
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SPEAKING  Moe  time  ig»  «  Ediabin^  of  the  Bmish  < 
tka    iiyw  wIkIi.  he  Bid,  the  tn-ei,   tlic  Ubenr.  nd  { 
propotj  of  the  people  dcpcad—tbe  Dole  of  .Vg^ll  described  i 
cade  of  acce{itcd  docBrtoe  wbidi  is  dovIick  recorded  or  > 


hdaoofaed*    The 


r  kna^^  mt  an  hardly  coiudotu  n{  'v. 
is  sttggestir^  and  it  mi^t  be  1 1 


iatCfoTf  whether  the  Bves,  the  bealtli,  the  libeny,  and  the  | 
the  people  are  not  erea  iesa  aflected  bjr  the  working  of  our ' 
coostitBtioD  '  thu  bjr  the  coodition  of  the  generally  vitiMCd 
■phcre  of  our  lovns :  whether,  in  bet.  the  bbours  of  two  Hou 
PvUamcnl  to  engnfl  impioveEMnts  opoo  the  Ia>^  aiKl 
of  the  country  night  not  sometimes  be  more  advantageoudy . 
to  the  promotion  of  hnproveroents  in  the  condition  of  the 
breathe  and  in  die  cGmate  of  these  Blonds. 

l>iscaEes  of  d>c  respintofy  organs— the  lungs  and  their  fe 
■re  Kspoctsible  W  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  the 
Kingdoni ;  bat  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  air,  which 
those  diseases,  b  nowhere  "  recorded  or  exi>rtsscd  "  ;  and  we  I 
know  when  and  to  what  extent  its  U&'-supporting  power  it  vitn 
enfeebled,  or  how  the  renewal  or  renoration  of  that  gwwer  taj 
cfTcacd.     We  recognise  that  fevers  and  cpidcniics  are  catised  bfl 
sufficiency  of  ventilation,  or  by  impurities  in  drinking  water,  and  j 
permit  them  to  spread  in  all  directions  until  they  exhaust  then 
Itecau.se,  forsooth,  wc  have  absolutely  no  tnachinery  for 
large  \-oluinet  of  foul  air,  or  for  ihotouglily  purifying  large  n 
of  drinking  water.     The  disease-germs  which  they  contain 
invisible  to  the  naked  cje,  we  hardly  concern  ourscU'cs  about  I 
but  perhaps  the  dny  may  lie  at  hand  when  sanitary  stations  i 
established,  at  which  magnified  representations  of  the  microbe. ) 
other  pollutions  floating  in  the  air  and  in  water,  will  l>c 
to  public  obscr;-aiion.     \Vhcn  ibnt  is  done,  and  the  inais  o(  1 
organjsin*  thai  they  contain  arc  rendered  clearly  vbible,  may  ni 
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N!  that  it  will  be  followed  by  the  discovery  of  remediea  againsl  the 
£ad  of  ejiidcmics  ? 

Ko  such  characteristic  as  inrisibib'ty  can,  linvrei-cr,  be  suggested 
jiexcii«e  for  tolerating  l^ndon  fogs.  The  di-icsiabk  abomination 
xs*  a  dUturbance  of  tl»e  air  we  breathe  which  \%  only  too  visible 
ts  victims  while  dilTustng  gloom  and  darkneis  wherever  it  extends. 
aD-per^-ading  irritant,  it  invades  (he  eyes,  noses,  and  throats  of 
fortunate  mlTcTCTs,  and  seriously  interferes  with  the  ordinary 
jfaes'!  of  everyday  life,  causing  interruptions  to  traRic  by  railway, 
Plicclcd  ^'chicIcF,  or  on  foot,  fatal  accidents  to  the  unwary  and 
ttntction  lo  property,  lite  K^strar-Grncral's  returns  show  that 
genera)  dcaih-rate  in  London  during  :i  prolonged  fog,  and  the 
weeks,  is  nearly  doubled,  and  deaths  from  phthisis  and 
of  the  respiratory  organs  trebled,  bcu'des  temporary  and 
les  iiermancnt  injury  resulting  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
ibituilSL  ^forcover,  the  materia!  los.^  which  is  occasioned  bya  few 
tyi  of  t.ondon  fog  has  been  estimated  at  several  millions  sterling, 
Id  yet  we  \\3.v^  hitherto  nude  no  real  eHbrt  lo  rid  oumelves  of  so 
CM  and  so  per]Ktually  recurring  an  infiictlon  ! 
^  Tliit  can  only  t)e  due  to  the  very  inaccurate  ideas  which  prevail 
lb  Kspcct  to  the  origin  and  compoHlion  of  fogs,  and  it  is  worth 
■Be  to  consider  thc«c  point*  with  some  attention.  The  temperature 
rthc  aimosphcrc  varies  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and.  ai  o:dinaty 
ttes,  continual  ch.ing<-s  of  temperature  keep  the  air  unceasingly  in 
lOR,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  absuib  gases  and  vapour 
r  it  encounters  them  ;  but  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapour 
h  any  volume  of  air  can  take  up  is  limited,  and  depends  entirely 
its  tcmpcr.iiurc.  At  50' F.  it  can  hold  twice  as  much  va|)oiiras 
31",  and  again  at  5o'  F.  it  can  hold  three  limes  as  much  as  at  50'. 
When,  therdbre,  air  at  the  comparatively  ivarm  lemjicraturc  of 
earth's  surface  has  absorbed  as  much  vapuur  as  will  saturate  it, 
afterwards  teods  to  ascend,  the  decrease  in  its  temperature 
occurs  on  its  elevation  to  a  greater  height  renders  it  impossible 
lo  continue  to  hold  the  aqueous  matter  in  the  condition  ofdifTused 
■,  and,  as  the  air  soars  upwards  10  cooler  regions,  this  vapour 
to  exceedingly  minute  watery  particles,  having  the  ap- 
of  white,  misty  bodies.  So  also  on  a  hot  summer's  day  the 
over  wet,  marshy  ground  tscopiously  saturated  with  invisible 
vapour  ;  but  on  the  air  growing  cooler  after  sunset,  it  will 
!  able  to  kcepall  those  vapours  dissolved,  and  must  let  some 
of  them  coalesce  into  very  small  visible  panicles  which  form 
tue  mists  that  appear  to  rise  from  marshy  grounds  on  a  summer's 
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etvning.    This  i<  the  ori^n  of  clouds  and  of  iof^  and  ilie 
when  tbey  fint  leadt  London,  are  simply  nuusei  of  ait  vhid  i 
tain  very  minute  partides  of  suspended  mler,  condensed  fn»| 
stale  of  vapour. 

A  Cuniliar  experimeni  may  assist  in  making  this  intdli^t 
tmn^  a  tens  of  an  inch  focal  length,  anyone  may  observe  tti  ' 
of  these  panicles  over  the  hot  surface  of  a  cup  of  djik  colT«c  ^x  i 
when  they  will  \k  distingubhed  ai  a  white  dust  of  walny  ] 
of  a  unifonn  siic,  blowing  atHMit  ot-cr  the  surfjicv  of  the  ccAkI 
rising  in  little  nrcaths  and  whirlninds  like  du§t  on  a  windy  dty> 
eoveriog  the  coffee  with  a  clear  gbss  tumbler  we  can  ouriehaf 
with  foe,  for  the  vapour  will  be  iiutantancously  cooled,  and  SB  I 
glass  with  a  miniaiuic  white  cloud  or  mist,  which  will  aj^aiadic 
if  the  glass  renutins  long  enough  in  position  to  be  heated  to  tlw) 
temperature  aa  ihc  coffee. 

A  similar  condensation  of  Ihc  rspour  to  watery  partides  a  < 
also  by  changes  in  the  atmospheric  or  baromeuical  jtressutt.  in 
of  pressure  having  the  same  cfTeci  as  a  decrease  in  the  temp 
of  the  air.     Both  one  and  the  other  cause  the   diffused 
vapours  rx>ntained  in  the  Mr  (o  pass  into  the   liquid  staUv^ 
explains  why  fogs  are  so  often  aocompanicd  by  cold  and  by  ■  I 
siderabte  rise  in  the  barometer ;  twt  by  far  the  largest 
clouds  are  produced  by  column);  of  air,  charged  with  aqueoosi 
rising  and  growing  cotd  as  they  rise. 

Some  of  our  l^ondon  fogs  come  Trom  the  sea,  and  the  i 
Thames  is  accounuble  for  others,  but  the  great  extent  of  nnnki 
and  stagnant  water  which  is  traversed  by  the  cast  and 
winds,  bcfotc  ihcy  reach  the  City,  is  probably  answerable 
peculiar  pre^-alency  of  mist  and  fog  which  dislinguislics  the 
polis  during  the  three  or  four  winter  months.     l''rf>m  Gr 
Gravesend  on  the  south  ddc,  and  from  W'hiiechapcl  to  Iieyond ' 
Fort  on  the  north,  the  land  on  both  banks  of  the  Thanws  '»\ 
almost  uninterrupted  marsb,  and  both  banks  of  the  rivet  \jm\ 
ia  the  same   case.    A  creeping  mist   may  almost 
observed  at  this  season  of  the  >'car  ascending  in  spreading : 
from  the  sutfacc  of  these  marshes,  some  of  which  arc  mm' 
a  thousand  acres  in  cMcnt,  and  any  scheme  for  tlie  relief  of 
from  fogs    would   hardly   be  complete  without   it  included 
drainage  and  saniiaiion. 

When  not  actually  born  in  these  extensive  marshes,  it  it ' 
that  most  of  the  London  fog  is  cradled,  nourished  and  inte 
before  proceeding  onwards  to  the  va»t  fattening  grounds  of ' 
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is,  wlicfc,  <Hi  cold  siill  days,  it  gorges  itself  on  tls  arrivnl 

ipounds  of  soot,  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids,  and  otlier 

Bt  abomi  nations,  and  soon  aojuires  a  sur1ic:ienily  .substantial 

lage  of  poisonous  nuUter  to  renclt;r  it  an  even  more  [lerilous 

lo  human  life  ihan   is   yet  comprehended  by  the  general 

Thus,  although   it  is  olnious  that  everj-  addition  lo  t)ie 

f  of  coal  consumed  in  London  has  added,  and  continues  to 

I  the  percentage  of  poisonous  matter  with  whkh  tlic  air  is 

ikctcd,  yet,  ttiange  to  »y,  the  abolition  of  the  coal  duty  yiaa 

Ird  and  carried  out  three  or  four  years  ago,  with  (lie  avowed 

if  Biimiilaiing  an  increase  of  manufactures,  and  an  increa-^c  in 

lumption  of  coal,  in  the  very  midst  of  our  dense  population. 

:  ctU  cITects  on  the  atmosphere  of  London  which  re&ull  from 

,dv  c^fcssire  consumption  can  only  be  adequately  realised 

ful  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  all  combustion  is 

■bouL     Wiven  burning  coals  in  the  grate,  wc  arc  un- 

sly  promoting  a  chemical  process  which  consists  in  effecting 

loibiiuiJon  of  oxygen  derived  from  the  air  (or  "draught")  with 

contained  in  coal  in  the  proportion  of  :|  pounds  of  oxygen 

c  pound  of  carbon ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  for  every 

[of  carbon  burnt  in  the  grate  we  send  up  the  chimney  and  into 

liere  aliove  it  no  less  than  3^  pounds  of  the  compound 

is  to  xay,  of  carbonic  add  (CO'),  which  is  of  a  nature  so 

IS  to  the  lungs  and    respiratory  organs   that  it   becomes 

Ms   to   human    life  when    the  quantity    i:ontained    in    the 

jfhcte  rites  to  the  proportion  of  5  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 

p  volumes  of  air.     Coal  contains  also  about  one  [)eT  cent,  of 

^  and,  in  addition  to  carbon,  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrogen  ; 

ifcct  combustion  is  obtained  when  one  pari  by  weight  of 

coiDlunes  with  2^  parts  of  oxygen  to  form  cjirbonic  acid,  and 

t  by  weight  of  the  hydrogen  unites  with  8  parts  of  oxygen 

water,  or  slcam,  or  with  8  of  sulphur  and  24  of  oxygen  to 

lIphuroiK  acid. 

■ceomplish  this  combination  the  oxygen  has  all  to  be  taken 
lan's  own  rital  provision  and  supplied  to  the  burning  coal  by 
of  a  draught  of  air  passing  over  or  through  it.  The  air  is 
led  of  oxygen  in  combination  with  3  diluent  in  the  form  of 
i,  in  the  proportion  of  25  pans  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  77  of 
en,  and  the  ilj  pounds  of  oxygen  which  are  necessary  for  the 
jation  of  one  pound  of  carbon  ate  contained  in  about  160  cubic 
air ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  at  least  double  thai 
of  air  mt»t  pass  through  the  grate  in  order  to  effect  ihc 
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combusiion  of  each  pound  of  burning  carbon.  A  dail)^  conmnptitl 
of  40,000  tons  of  coal  in  London  implies  therefore  the  daily  oambu^ti 
of  no  less  ihan  a8,67a  million  cubic  feel  of  air,  and  ihe 
production  of  about  330  million  pounds  <"'  say  I47i0oo  tons  1 
of  poisonous  aicbonic  acid  1 

These  figures  conclusively  show  that,  although  it  is  ctislomtrf] 
regard  the  act  of  combuMion  as  one  in  which  the  principal  fud  I 
is  that  which  we  hare  perceptibly  before  our  eyes  in  the  fonn  of  c 
or  coke,  &c,  the  truth  is  that  combustion  is  maintained  l>y  rcb 
small  quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  derived  from  the 
fuel.     These  are  combiited  with   a  (ar  larger  (|uantity  of  diiil 
oxygen  sujuilied  to  the  fire  by  the  air,  or  draught,   which, 
because  it  is  in  a  form  invisible  to  our  eyes  and  apparently  < 
nothing,  is  often  too  little  considered ;  and  perhaps  if  we 
nccuslomed  to  qicalc  of  combustion  as  :i  process  in  which  airliJ 
principal,  and  coal  the  .itixillary  elcment^if  we  were  to  say  lt«l| 
burn  air  in  our  grates  instead  of  saying  that  we  bum  irood,  01 1 
such  a  definition  would  lead  to  s.  clearer  comprehension  of  the< 
amount  of  contaminated  air  that  is  contributed  to  tlie  atnrasp 
London  by  the  enormous  consumption  of  coal,  which  the  I 
population  in  this  metropolis  renders  necessarj*. 

The  products  of  combustion  of  coal  comprise  also  sulp 
acid  and  smoke,  or  soot — the  colouring  ingredients  of  fo;: — anddllj 
compounds  which  are  exceedingly  deleterious  and  unplesuat,  I 
carbonic  acid  is  the  really  dangerous  ingredient  of  fogs,  owiafnl 
much  greater  abundance.     Wc  arc  so  much  habituated  to 
Nature,  that  xo  lo  say,  to  the  wind,  for  the  ventilation  of  London  I 
it  may  seem  hardly  credible,  although  it  is  a  well  nuthcnticaied  1 
that  if  that  natural  ventilation  should,  under  any  cimimsiancMil 
suspended  pending  the  continuance  of  a  bad  fog,  that  is  Inf 
there  should  be  a  "dead  calm,"  the  whole  population  ni|^j 
poisoned  by  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  the  air  would  in  thai  \ 
of  lime  be  saturated.     Only  those  whose  occupaliotis  oblige  I 
be  much  exposed  to  a  dense  London  fog  can  have  any  idea  rfl 
nearly  lliat  dangerous  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  son 
approached,  both  as  respects  absence  of  wind  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  caused  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid, « 
in  low-lying  districu  and  in  streets  where  there  is  no  Inffie  to  I 
the  air  in  motion. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  the  atmosphere  Sir  Hemr  RmcmJ 
given  the  results  arrived  at  by  himself  and  many  other  otxcrKm 
regard  to  the  piopoilion  of  carbonic  acid  which  renders  air  inju 
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tobtalth.     "Fiotn  wry  numerous  observations "  (he  says)  "  iiude 

Igr  Siutsure,  Brunncr,  Lc«)-,  and  others,  it  appears  that  air  in  the  open 

maliy  conuins  (|uant)tico of  carbonic  acid  varying  from  three  to  ten 

Whun  in  to.ooo  votumes  of  air.      As  an  average  number  ii  has 

been  found  that  four  volumes  in  to,ooo  represent  the  usual  compo- 

■ibon  of  air  as  regards  carbonic  acid.  .  .  .     Whilst  forming  the  staple 

BiiCrimcnl  of  Uw  vegetable  world,  carbonic  acid,  when  present  in 

cttutn  quantities,  acts  as  a  violent  poinon  on  the  higher  orders  of 

uiirnil  life  ;  nor  Is  the  limit  at  which  ihis  ^i^  beK>ni  to  be  hurtful  to 

ttic  jnimal  very  far  removed  from  the  quantity  which  at  present  exists 

ioik  atmosphere:  for  we  find  that  Lcbbnc  and  P(!clet  auigna  limit 

tf  i%  tn  10,000,  whilst  Reed  and  Amott  give  a  much  lower  limit 

|tt  llie  non-injurious  effect  of  this  gas.  .  .  .     We  know  that  there 

'vt  1  great  number  of  causes  continually  at  work,  some  of  which 

had  tu  iiKrcase  the  amount  of  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  whtUt 

■bee  arc  otliers  which  tend  to  effect  its  diminution,  so  that  a  con- 

Ijlilul  circulation  of  atmospheric  carbon  takes  plac&     The  animal 

lylwoir  the  waste  portion  of  its  body,  mainly  as  carbonic  acid,  and 

I  An  dctcnoraies  the  atmosphere,  which  would  soon  become  unfit  for 

'  b  ftinhcT  use  if  the  vegetable  world  did  not  absorb  the  poisonous 

V^  at  once  retaining  the  catbon  in  the  solid  form  and  exhaling  the 

il^!gtD,  wherewith  the  higher  organism  again  removes  his  spent 

ptttoikla.  .  ■  .    I'he  amount  of  carboiiic  acid  present  in  dwclling- 

PMoa,  &c,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  by  Lcblanc, 

Pnicitkofcr,  Roscoe('Chem.  Soc.  Quart.  Journ.'  x.),  and  Smith,  and 

Ibor  results  show  tliat,  whereas  in  well -ventilated  rooms  the  amount 

Msuld  iKver  exceed  eight  volumes  in  ro,ooo,  in  badly-ventilated 

^■1  ii  risc$  10  ten  and  iweiily  volumes,  and  sometimes  even  as  high 
.    ttrcnty  volumes  in  i^ooo." 

Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  that 
need  by  the  daily  combustion  in  London  of  40,000  tons  of 
amounts  in  weight  to  147,000  tons,  which  i«  e'lii.il  to  a  volume 
^•,838  million  cubic  feet ;  and,  in  ihe  ratio  assigned  by  Pi'clct  and 
nc  of  fifty  in  10,000,  that  quantity  of  carbonic  .-icid  would,  in  a 
:ly  still  atmosphere,  render  injuriou.t  to  health  no  less  than 
million  cubic  feet  of  air.      Such  a  volume  of  vitiated  air 
Is  tt  {itlumn  Tt'AuA,  if  exIetiJing  fuv/tr  miles  in  all diredions 
Charing  Civts,  iwuld  rtatk  la  a  htighl  0/ fortyfitt /eti  ;  while 
days' fog,  accompanied  by  an  almost  absolute  cessation  of  wind, 
as  London  has  sometimes  experienced,  if  ever  ii  should  entirely 
illyse  ventilation  and  hinder  the  removal  of  the  products  of  coin- 
would  contaminate  a  similar  colunm  to  the  extent  of  S50 
vou  ccutxiv.    MO.  IM7-  ti 
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v<^tjmes  of  caibonic  ncid  to  ro,coo  of  air,  which  is  atle^tt  of  im- 
furity  that  axtulJ  muri  more  than  tuffUe  to  suffoeate  end  dtitrty  Ike 
whole  popuhthn  and  all  animal  life  throughout  the  Afeirofiofis. 

Nor  should  the  circum^Urcc  be  lou  sight  of  that  tlie  constiiu])- 
tion  of  coal  in  London  end  its  suburbs  is  »{>idly  inacasing.  During 
the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  increased  50  per  cent.,  and  a  similar  rutc 
of  progress  would  raiu  the  daily  consumption  to  60,000  tons  in 
fifteen  years*  time,  nnd  to  90,000  tons  thirty  years  hence  ;  so  that  we 
have  lo  look  forward  to  a  period  not  very  remote,  when  the  (|uantily 
of  carbonic  acid  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  will  be  dout>!e  what 
it  now  i^  It  may,  therefore,  be  confiduntly  asserted  that  Ihv  time 
has  arrived  wlien  the  inhalniants  of  Ihe  Metropolis  ought  to  regard 
the  subject  as  one  that  inrelves  imminent  danger  in  the  near  future 
to  every  individual,  and  one  that  deniand.i  iniiiicdiale  and  serious 
attention  from  the  I/xidon  County  Council. 

Such  partial  remedies  as  have  mually  I>cen  a<lix>cated  would  plainly 
be  very  insufRcteni.  !■' ven  the  total  suppression  of  smoke  in  domestic 
chimnep,  which  would  dimi^i^h  its  Pithiness  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
improve  the  colour  of  fog  by  lessening  the  number  of  sooty  particles 
that  it  contains,  would  not  affect  the  innumerable  smoky  gas  names 
which  bum  in  the  ojien  air,  and  neither  would  it  dcrreasc  the  amount 
of  sulphurous,  nor  of  carbonic  add,  whirh  arc  the  worst  enemies  to 
the  respirator}'  org.ms.  The  drainage  of  the  marshes  where  mudi  of 
the  fog  originates  would  be  an  equally  incomplete  remedy,  and  it 
would,  in  fatt,  he  useless  to  espect  thorough  relief  from  the  infliction 
by  any  less  efficacious  means  than  those  by  which  Nature  hencif 
ordinarily  clears  the  atmosphere.  ^Vc  never  have  a  fog  when  there 
is  a  high  wind,  and  indeed  a  gentle  breeze  is  tjuite  sufficient  to  blow 
it  away ;  while,  in  these  days  of  impnived  ventilation,  it  might 
not  be  ati  imiioMtblc  task  10  rid  oursches  of  a  dense  fog  by  an  arti- 
ficial imitation  of  Nature's  gentle  b'ce;:e,  ihan  which  there  is  no  more 
wholesome  purifier  of  the  atmosphere.  Whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  elTecl  this  oul-door  \TnliIalion  on  a  romplctc  scale  is  practically  a 
question  of  cost,  and  conseriuenily  a  lit  stibject  for  calcubtion  and 
discussion  :  and  the  first  step  towards  a  solution  is  a  determination 
of  the  (juantity  of  air  that  would  have  to  lie  set  in  movement,  and  of 
the  mechanism  that  would  be  neressar)'  in  order  to  render  stich 
artilicial- wind. ventilation  successful. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  ordinary  foes  cover  at  any  one 

moment  the  whole  of  the  area  comprised  within  the  twclw-mile 

radius,  for  that  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case.    Howard,  who  was  the 

first  10  classify  clouds,  ai\ii  \:)uU\s\\cd  a  work  in  three  t-olumes  on  the 
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**  CUnnte  of  I.oodon,"  containing  his  daUy  jounu!  of  ihe  weather 
doiuie  many  years,  dcsciibcs  several  very  dense  fogs.  Of  one  of  these 
he  says :  "  No  funher  lo  the  northward  than  the  back  of  Euslon 
Square  the  »rcathcT  was  cicar  and  bright,  and  soulhirard  of  London 
ihc  fog  extended  as  farasCbpham  ;"  of  another  he  writes:  "Atone 
o'dodc  the  fog  in  the  City  was  as  dense  as  we  ever  recollect  to  hive 
knovn  h.  Lamps  and  candles  were  lighted  in  all  the  shops  and 
oflkcs.  and  the  carriages  in  the  streets  dared  not  exceed  a  foot-pace. 
But  at  the  same  time,  five  Diilos  from  town,  the  atmosphere  was  clear 
and  unclouded,  with  3  brilliant  sun."'  Again:  "The  fog  of  Wednesday 
has  Midom  been  exceeded  in  opacity  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  ncigh- 
boDrbood.  It  bejran  to  thicken  very  much  at  about  half-past  twelve, 
from  whvch  time  until  near  a  p.m.  the  cITcct  vaa  most  diMressing, 
oiaktng  the  eyes  smart,  and  abnost  nulTocating  thote  who  were  in  the 
street,  and  partictdarly  asthmatic  ]>eR(ons.  It  cleared  off  about 
a.i;  P.M.,  but  returned  with  all  its  intensity  in  the  evening." 

Tbcsc  arc  very  much  like  the  dense  fogs  which  wo  have  all 
experienced.  Owing  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  wind  at  such 
times,  the  products  of  combustion,  which  arc  slightly  heavier  than  the 
mobt,  fogB)'  atmosphere,  arc  unable  lo  rise,  and  they  sink  from  the 
chiinocy-pots  to  the  level  of  the  streets,  exposing  the  passers-by  to  the 
danger  of  asphpiation.  But  the  cominarativcly  limited  area  over 
which  fogs  extend  encourages  the  belief  that  the  volume  of  air  which 
would  Itavc  to  be  set  in  motion  might  be  adequately  dealt  with  by 
cROting  such  upward  currents  of  venlilatjoo  as  would  be  produced  by 
a  number  of  air- propel  lets,  or  ^enlilaiing  fans,  placed  in  succession 
along  certain  routes.  The  characteristic  stillness  of  the  atmosphere 
during  fogs,  and  the  tendency  of  these  to  stagnate,  would  by  tliis 
means  be  neutralised,  for  innumerable  currents  of  wind  would  be 
artificially  created,  breaking  up  tlie  fog  and  drawing  before  them  the 
noxious  pioducts  of  combustion,  as  they  issued  from  the  chimney- 
slacks. 

Without  entering  into  unnecessary  detail,  the  fallowing  figures 
may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  indicating  the  means  by  which  the  venti- 
lation of  the  streets  could  be  elfecied,  and  its  approximate  cost,  on 
the  assumption  that  40,000  tons  of  coal  ate  burnt  every  iwcniy-foiir 
hours,  and  that  the  amount  of  fog  lo  be  driven  daily  through  the  fans 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  300  cubic  feet  for  every  pound  of  coal  that  is 
burnt.  If  air-piopel!cr«,  twofcet  in  diameter,  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
each  of  these  would  deliver  and  drive  upwardt  a  column  of  160,000 
cubic  feet  of  air,  or  fog,  per  hour ;  and,  if  placed  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards  apart,  there  would  be  ihirty-five  propellers  per  mile,  setting  in 
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rapid  motion  and  driving  Turmrd  5,600,000  cubic  fe«t  per  hour ;  be- 
sides tlic  surrounding  volume,  C'lual,  or  even  larger  in  amount,  which 
would  be  necessarily  displaced  and  set  in  motion  by  the  vacuum 
created  in  the  rear  of  and  around  the  driven  column.  When  pro- 
pelled by  electriciiy,  each  vcntilaiin;j  fan  of  this  sifc  lakes  one-seventh  S 
of  a  horse-power  to  dri^c  it,  and  with  a  force  of  1,000  electrical  hone-  S 
power,  which  at  the  ordinary  price  of  electricity  (&/.  per  Board  of 
Trade  unit)  would  cost  ^15  per  hour,  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
7,000  such  fans  at  woik,  delivering  hourly  1,130  million  cubic  feet  of 
fog,  in  7,000  columns  of  ventilation,  placed  at  a  distance  of  50  ynrdi 
apart  and  equally  distributed  over  300  miles  of  the  streets  of  Ixindon. 
Special  means  would  be  adopted  for  the  generation  and  diJitribution 
of  (he  electric  current  at  so  many  points.  M 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  air-propellers  might  xatyKxiwt  be  ™ 
supplemented  by  applying  them  during  periods  of  epidemics  and  tt 
other  limes  to  a  very  complete  and  inestimably  u.feful  ventilation  of 
the  worst  parts  of  the  congested  districts  at  the  E.-in  End,  and  of 
many  of  the  nairow  streets  and  courts  which  abound  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  London ;  while  the  electric  cuneni,  when  not  re- 
quired for  ventilation,  could  at  any  moment  be  switched  from  the 
motors  to  electric  lamps,  and  used  for  purixises  of  illumination.  If 
carefully  combined  with  these  other  useful  objects,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  cost  at  which  the  lungs  and  respiratory  organs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London  would  by  this  meant  be  relieved  in 
times  of  fog  would  be  quite  insigni6cant ;  and  the  realisation  of  such 
a  plan  would  probably  be  followed  by  a  considerable  improveraeiH 
in  the  climaiic  conditions  of  the  Metropolis,  and  a  notable  reduction 
in  the  spread  of  epidemics. 

OWEN   C.    D.    ROSS 
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POETRY  AND  POLITICS. 


POLITICS  do  iioi  «eem  at  fir»i  siglu  a  verj'  jiromising  subject  lor 
poetry,  nor  U  there  any  apparent  relationship  between  ilic  two. 
The  former  seem  loo  pronaic  and  too  matter-of-fact  to  do  other  than 
clog  the  wings  of  fancy  in  iU  Hight.  Politics  ate  by  no  means  "an 
»iry  nolhing,"  which  it  is  the  poet's  function  to  clothe  with  shape  and 
form,  and  to  which  he  must  give  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
On  the  contrar)',  they  aie  a  grim  reality  to  many.  Neveiiheless,  the 
bulk  of  vcr^  dealing  with  political  subjects  is  very  considerable,  and 
Mr.  George  Sainlsbury,  in  hi*  volume  of  '•  Political  Verse,"  has  ju*t 
OMule  a  delightful  anthology  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  It  may  perhaps 
be  objected  that  what  Mr.  Saintsbur^-  sagaciously  calb  "  political  verse  " 
it  not  poetry  at  all.  That  is  a  plausible  objection,  but  until  a  salts* 
bctory  definition  of  poetry  can  be  made  it  can  hardly  be  sustained, 
>f  trtdeed  it  could  be  then.  At  all  events  tlicre  c^n  be  no  harm  in 
iidoi>ting  Mr.  Sainl»bury's  phrase  and  in  calling  political  verse  a 
species  of  "  applied  poclrj'." 

Political  verse  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  kinds  ;  namely, 

that  which  takes  the  form  of  satire,  and  that  which  takes  the  form 

of  popular  song.    The  first  kind  is  by  far  the  most  usual,  and  it  is  for 

that  reason  that  political  verse  seems  to  thrive  bc-si  during  a  middle 

state  of  human  development.      It  is  not  of  very  early  growth,  partly 

liecau&e  political  life  in  its  more  relined  state  usually  makes  its 

appearance  late  in  human   society,  partly  because  printing  is  so 

necessar)'  an  aid  to  it,  and  partly  because  politics  in  their  earliest 

form,  l>eing  both  rude  and  crude,  afford  little  oppoituniiy  for  its  sue* 

cessful  existence.      It  cannot  cope  with  brute  force,  and  brute  force 

would  in  early  times  be  the  object  of  its  satire.   Neither,  on  the  other 

hand,  docs  a  very  advanced  state  of  society  favour  its  development, 

because,  though  a  high  state  of  civilJ»tion  and  the  spread  of  educa- 

'Jon  greatly  increase  the  number  of  readers,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily 

A^llow  that  there  is  a  like  gain  in  depth  of  thought  as  there  is  in  a 

»»ore  widely  diffused  level  of  gener.il  inlellijjence.  It  has  been  thought 

tay  soriK  (and  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  inclined  to  agree  with  them)  that  there 
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ftaUjr  ethical,  and  not  poltiical  at  all,  and  Juvenal,  though  he  lashed 
about  him  in  a  thorough  and  unspaiinK  fashion,  directed  his  sliaftti 
nibcf  at  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  time  than  :it  the  &l)ortcumings  of 
em)MTOri  and  statesmen.  'I'hai  would  have  been  too  unequal  a 
combat     Autocrats  make  shoTt  work  nith  censorious  critics. 

In  English  literature  wc  Rnd  very  little  i)olitical  verse  of  any 

Mcount  before  the  seventeenth  ccntu[>'-     But  during  that  period  the 

Puritans,  who  were  a  great  political  as  well  as  a  great  religious  parly, 

faid  the  penalty  for  their  peculiarities  by  b)'ing  ihcniselvcs  open  to 

ihe   ridicule   of  their  opponents.      Bishop  Corbet  is  one  of  the 

Cavalier  wits  who  emptied  the  vials  of  his  satire  upon  thcni.     It  is 

noteworthy  that   though  no   edition  of  his  collected  poems  was 

piblkHcd  in  his  lifetime,  yet  ho   lived  to  enjoy  a  great   literary 

lepvtition.     It  is  an  instance  of  those  cases  to  he  presently  lefcned 

to,  where,  under  certain  conditions,  poliiicol  verxe  can  live  and  thrive 

witKjui  tlie  aid  of  priming.      But  by  far  the  greatest  oftheanii- 

Puntsn  versc-wiiters  w.-i*  Samuel  Butler.     His  "Hudibras  "  is  really 

t^e  prototype  of  all  English  jjolitical  verse.     He  may  well  claim  the 

honour  of  being  tlje  piont-cr  in  this  department.     And  not  only  is 

*  Hodiltras  "  remarkable  as  marking  an  epoch  in  Kngli.^h  literature. 

•t  if  ct^iully  remarkable  for  its  prodigious  practical  success,  and  for 

*hc  iniUience  that  it  exerted.     For  about  fifteen  years  Buller  seems 

•O  fiayg  \3eKX\  brooding  over  and  coMMructing  this  extraordinary  poem. 

"'^t  IE  ua.1  not  until  the  Restoration  that  he  feh  himself  safe  in 

publishing  it,  and  then  he  immediately  became  famous.    Everybody 

who  could  read,  did  read  it ;  and  those  who  could  not,  talked  about 

^       It  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Charles  11.     He  was 

^^lighled  with  it.     Indeed  he  must  have  been  infatuated  with  it,  if 

^  Arc  to  believe  Ihe  following  lines  : 

){«  never  ale.  not  dnink,  nor  ticpl, 
But  llu<lil>iiu  tlill  ncM  liim  kcjil  i 
Not  u-auld  he  go  \a  chutirh  at  10, 
But  HuJibini  mult  witli  Iiim  go. 

It  was  certainly  one  of  thp  grtalcit  lilcraty  successes  of  any  age  or 

^*iiUry,  so  far.TS  immediate  popularity  and  iniluence  fio.     It  pto- 

**led  Charles  1 1.  .ind  \\n  court  with  a  most  powerful  weapon  for 

^Uniting  ihcir  opponents,  and  Uutlcr  therefore  |>erformcd  for  them 

fitcat  political  service.     NeverthclcsB  he  languishcJ  in  ihe  shade  of 

*  «:«ld  neglect.      It  is  discreditable  to  Charles  11.  that  he  should 

^*ve  permitted  him  to  dt-ig  out  a  miserable  existence.     He  seems 

*^  luvc  died  so  i>oor  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Longiicville,  had  to  bury 

'***»  at  his  own  expense.     It  was  not  until  some  fifty  years  afterwards 
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thftt  Mr.  IJarbcr,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  did  somcihing  in  hi-??^ 
honour,  by  putting  up  a  nKmoilal  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  i^^ 
the  insaiption  on  which  he  b  rightly  called  : 

Salyrki  ipvd  tiM  Ciriuints  uilfti  cctcctu. 
It  is  astonishinf  thai  not  even  then  could  poor  Bu tier  be  sufTcTcd  ^^0 
have  his  due.     For  Pope,  either  moved  by  envy  or  mere  humoro'Vii 
'  caprice,  forthwith  |icnned  the  following  couplet  on  the  incident : 
Bui  whence  itii  Borbc*  ?  ilut  »  moe  m  mcut 
Shonid  joined  with  Bullets  on  ■  lomb  be  wen. 

Since  Butler,  the  greatest  master  of  political  verse  of  llic  satiriol 
kind  ia  unquestionably  l>r)dcn.  He  is  perhaps  the  greatest  ofaU 
English  political  verse- writers,  or,  at  all  events,  of  those  of  the 
heavier  kind.  He  knew  cxacdy  what  political  verse  ought  to  be  tilu; 
and  his  powers  were  equal  to  his  knovledgc.  In  his  dedication  ol 
his  translation  of  Ju>-enal  and  Pcrsius  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  he  cnten 
at  large  upon  this  subject.  He  rightly  says  that  satire  b  impropctiy 
used  for  purposes  of  personal  spite.  "  In  a  word,"  he  says,  "that 
form  of  satire  which  is  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  lampoon 
is  a  dangerous  sort  of  "capon,  and  for  the  most  i>an  unlawful.  Wc 
have  no  moral  right  on  the  repuution  of  other  men.  It  is  taking 
from  ihera  what  we  cannot  restore  to  them."  And  he  rocs  on  to  say 
thai  this  sort  of  satire  cin  only  be  ju.ttified  on  two  grounds.  Either 
it  must  be  the  only  means  of  reparation  left  open  to  us,  or  else  the 
object  of  the  satire  must  have  become  a  public  nuisance,  whose 
castigation  would  be  a  public  benclil.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  speak 
with  some  prije  of  hi.t  own  example  :  "I  have  seldom  answei 
any  scurrilous  lampoon  when  it  was  in  my  power  to  have  ex 
my  enemies  :  and,  being  naturally  vindicative,  hare  sulTered 
silence,  and  possessed  my  soul  in  quiet."  It  certainly  redounds  l 
Dryden's  honour  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  proitiluted  his  great  saliri' 
powers,  or  expended  them  in  the  mere  unworthy  gialification 
private  pique.  Moreover,  he  achieved  what  Mr.  Saiiitsbury  descii 
as  the  first  requisite  in  poltlital  verse,  namely,  "  an  easy  and  amuse 
disdain." 

The  aim  of  political  satire,  and  indeed  of  all  satire,  should  be 
the  fiist  place  to  render  ils  objects  ridiculous,  andonly  dclestabk  in  i 
second  place.     Hor,ice,  though  his  satire  was  not  iwlitical,  |>ossess. 
this  quality  in  a  high  degree,  indeed  in  a  far  higher  degree  \\^ 
Juvenal.  _ 

Pcrsius  notes  this  quality  in  Horace  when  he  writes : 

Omnc  viifcr  vilium  ridenli  Flaccui  amico 
Tftn^t,  et  admUsui  ciicum  prxcurdli  ludit. 
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llie  satire  of  Horace  always  provoked  a  smile  from  its  victini. 

Bui  Juvenal  was  always  almost  choked  n-ith  indignant  fury  and  a 

noble  n%t.    His  own  wonU,  "lacit  indignaiio  \-enuj;,"  sum  up  the 

quality  of  bis  satire.   It  is  strange  that  Dryden  should  have  expressed 

his  own  preference  for  Juvenal  over  Horace,  whose  wit  he  siys  he 

found  atnio«t  insipid.      "Where  he  barely  grins  himself  and  only 

shows  his  white  teeth,  he  cannot  provoke  me  to  any  Uughter."    And 

yet  no  one  knew  better  than  Dtydcn  what  wax  the  highest  quality  of 

^atirc.      His  own  words  declnic  it :  "The  nicest  and  mo^t  delicate 

Uuches  of  satire  consist  in  line  raillery.  .  .  .  How  easy  it  is  to  call 

KtffUi  and  villain,  and  that  wittily  1    But  how  hard  to  make  a  man 

i^jpt-ar  a  fool,  a  blockhead,  or  a  knave  without  using  any  of  those 

upprobrious  terms."    That  is  hard  indeed.    Satire  is  not  a  bludgeon, 

but  a  rapier. 

Suirc  ihoutJ,  like  a  jxjlnhnl  raior  kten, 
Woniid  with  a  touch  ilut't  Kstccly  felt  or  ana. 

There  must  be,  to  use  llrydcn's  phrase,  "  no  slovenly  butchering  " 

of  J  tnan,  and  the  satirist  must  belike  Jack  Kclch,  to  whom  alone,  as 

his  wife  said  of  him,  it  belonged  "  to  make  a  makfacior  die  swcedy." 

"'"W  it  was  precisely  this  fine  fjuality  of  satire  ihat  Ilrydcn  used 

*"h  such  telling  c/Ftct  in  his  political  verse.     His  lirai  [lolilical  poem 

**>   "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  whieb  will  always  remain  a  literary 

""•stcrpiece.     Like  Builcrs  "  Hudibras"  'l  is  not  only  remarkable  as 

P****  literature,  but  also  for  its  immediate  and  extraordinary  jHipu- 

^*^ty.    Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  descriplion  of  tlie  poem. 

"Rke  it  to  say  that  it  was  written  against  Lord  Shaft csburj-,  who  was 

***rged  with  inciting  Monmouth  and  his  party  to  rebellion.    The 

^'^Ulical  atntoiphere  was  wry  stormy  at  the  time,  and  party  spirit  ran 

7|*tlh.    Sucli  a  poem  a*  ".\bsalom  and  .AchitO|)hc! ''  would  be  sure  to 

^^  iwell  receiwd  at  any  time,  but  at  a  moment  of  great  political  ex- 

*^*teTOenl  it  was  certain  to  cause  a  sensation.     And  this  Wiisnnu.illy 

*"«  case.     Dr.  Johnson  wys  of  it  that  the  sale  was  so  large  that  his 

^tbcr,  an  old  bookseller,  told  him  that  he  had  nul  known  il  eiiunlled 

"Ut  by  SachevereH's  trial.      It  is  true  that  it  failed  in  it*  immediate 

^oject,  because  the  Bill  of  indictment  against  Sh.ifttsbury  was,  nol- 

^^thuanding,  ignored  by  the  Grand  Jury.     But  it  struck  with  Idling 

effect 

lis  success  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  provoked  the  extreme 
•"cstntmcni  of  those  who  felt  its  sling.  There  was  no  direct  pcrtonal 
attack  upon  anyone,  but  there  were  many  who  applied  the  allusions 
'"  'he  poem  to  themselves  and  felt  that  the  cap  fitted.  The  result 
***  that  an  extraordinaiy  number  of  replies  were  imracii'i!iU\"j  v'i^* 
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Ibbcd.       Amongst  these  were :    "  Absalom    Senior,"    by  Scule 
"  Azanti  anil  Hushai,"  by  Pordage  ;  "  Towscr  the  Second,"  by  Care  J 
"  Poetkal  Reflections,"  by  Buckingham  ;  and  an  anonymous  poem 
entitled  "A  Whip  for  the  Fool's  Back."     The  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  Uterary  men  of  the  day  sitoutd  lia^'C  thought  it  worth  while  to 
reply  is  a  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  its  wonderful  power  and 
popularity.     The  friends  of  Sh&ftcsbury   celebrated  his  escape  by 
^striking  a  medal  in  his  honour.    This  gave  an  opportunity  to  Drydcn 
to  return  to  the  attack,  which  he  did  with  ettual  ability  and  succeatia 
his  second  great  political  poem,  the  "Medal."     There  is  a  peculiif 
interest  attaching  to  this  poem,  because  there  is  a  story,  not  in  ituif 
improbable,  that  Charles  11.  himself  suggested  the  subject  of  it  Is 
Diyden.     If  true,  the  "  Medal "'  occupies  a  unique  place  in  politiol 
vetse,  for  there  ii  probably  no  other  instance  of  a  nionareh  thus  en- 
listing a  poet  in  his  service  for  political  ends.     The  success  of  the 
"  Medal "  was  such  as  to  call  forth  a  i>lcntiful  crop  of  replies,  ik 
mo^t  famous  of  these  being  I'otdage's  "  The  Medal  Reversed 
Sli«dwcU"s  " Medal  of  John  Bayes";  and  Dij-dcn's  "Satire 00 
Muse,"  which  has  rightly  or  wrongly  been  ascribed  to  Somert. 
that  this  period  of  English  history  must  have  been  singularly  fruitful' 
in  political  verse. 

The  name  of  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  cannot  be  passed 
over  among  the  political  verse-writers  of  this  period,  because  he  h« 
Ictl  to  posterity  two  of  the  most  brilliant  epigrams  ever  wiilttn. 
nan>ely,  the  epitaph  on  Charles  11.,  and  "The  Commons  I'diocm 
to  the  King,"  The  first  is  too  well  known  to  be  given  hire, 
but  the  second  may,  (srhaps,  be  not  quite  so  familiar,  and  it  "uy 
be  permitted  to  quote  it  here : 

In  ill  hutniliiy  wc  eta  re 
Our  SovcreiEn  may  be  out  Skre, 
And  humbly  Uig  lliM  he  nmy  be 
Bcltsycd  lo  in  mobt  loyally  ; 
And  if  he  pleasct  10  lay  down 
Hi*  icc))Iic,  dignity,  and  crown. 
We'll  make  hint  foi  the  time  to  com* 
The  gfcatcsl  Prince  in  CiirislcoJom. 

TiiK  KiSG"s  AxswKR. 
Chuk*,  at  this  lime  having  no  need, 
Thuiks  you  as  much  as  if  he  did  I 

These  epigrams  conlain  all  the  elements  of  the  best  political  ven^ 
and  have  the  merit  of  terseness  and  brevity,  which  are  wanting  in  die 
longer  and  more  laboured  compositions  of  Dryden.  It  was  said  of 
Jiorhoslcr  by  Sit  Cat  Sctoop,  wKom  he  bad  furiously  satirised :. 
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Tliou  cailW  bnit  do  taasS  bne  vilh  ihy  ill  word  ; 
Thy  jicn  U  Tull  u  hunilcu  u  thy  iwoid. 

lis  is  probably  not  true,  because  Rorhcslcr  was  sometimes  coarse 

and  disgusting  in  his  personal  attacks.    .\nd,  if  it  is  tiuc,  it  contains 

raneUiing  of  a  coiDpliiucnt,  because  it  is  the  function  of  political 

satire  rather  to  prick  than  to  wound.    The  brightness  and  pungency 

of  tbc  raillery  should  make  the  victim  bugh  almost  in  spile  of  him< 

aelf.    AwJ  this  is  what  Dr>'dcn  himself  cliims  to  have  done  in  his 

"Abeolora  and   AcbUophel,"  for  he  remarks  that  the  person  for 

vhoni  the  chatacler  of  Zimit  was  intended  was  too  willy  to  resent 

it  IS  an  injury. 

The  strength  of  Defoe  lies  in  his  prose  writings.  Yet  his  political 
potms  muu  lanit  high  for  tlieir  practical  importance.  They  lack 
aaay  of  the  (lualities  of  the  finest  political  verse,  but  some  of  them 
(ilaincd  a  wide  popularity.  The  "  True-born  Englishman "  was 
^  greatest  success  of  alL  Defoe  was  moved  to  write  it  by  the  lact 
^t  sotne  people  had  taunted  William  III.  with  being  a  foreigner. 
This  monarch  admired  Defoe,  and  admilled  him  to  an  intimacy 
"hich  was  honourable  lo  them  bodi.  The  taunt  therefore  angered 
l^efise,  and  he  vented  his  indignation  in  the  "True-bom  English- 
Bun."    He  not  only  turned  the  tables  upon  the  English  in  the  foN 

'vwiag  lines : 

A  trae-bom  Eaglithmaii't  a  contntdJctioD, 
la  tpt«ch  «a  itDDjr,  in  fnct  ■  ficlion, 
A  mMaphor  invciilid  lu  cxpicsi 
A  lUD  iLId  to  all  the  univetto  I 

Irtit  he  went  further  and  charRCd  them  with  disloyalty  to  the  king  : 

\\t  niusl  hare  been  n  niadmaii  lo  tcly 

Oh  Kiij^li'h  pMillciiii;ii'»  tiilililj' ; 

Tlie  for;l|;iicn  linvc  Lillifully  olicycil  b!m. 

And  OoiK  baC  F.ntrtlihmcn  have  e'er  betrayed  him. 

■"« nicccss of  the  poem  was  enormous.     In  a  very  short  time  nine 

Genuine  and  twelve  pirated  editions  were  published,  and  80,000 

^'^o  were  sold  in  the  streets.     It  was  an  epoch-making  book  in 

**eroe's  life.     It  became  his  title  to  fame,  and  he  loved  afterwards 

J**  describe  his  works  as  being  written  by  the  author  of  "  The  True- 

^"1  tlnglishman."    Defoe's  other  political  verses  arc  much  less  well 

^^c^-n.    "  The  Mock  Mourners,"  however,  went  through  seven  edi- 

"'"is  in  its  day.     "  The  Ode  10  the  I'lltorj,"  too,  is  a  famous  political 

^^'eni,  beca\isc  it  achieved  a  great  and  immediate  popularity,  and 

^"t^lusc  it  must  have  had  some  effect  in  putting  the  High  Churdi 

•^•ly  to  a  perpetual  shame.    There  is  a  fine  ring  of  manly  inde- 

***'»dcDCc  in  the  following  lines  : 
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Tdl  ihcm  the  tnee  ikat  placed  him  btfc 

Ate  icandali  to  th«  liuia ; 
Afc  al  a  \an  lo  find  his  guill. 
And  can't  comniil  hi>  ciimci  I 

To  tlie  period  of  William  III.  belongs  that  exlnordiniry  produc- 
tion,  "  Lilliliurlero."     It  is   a  specimen  of  that  kind  of  (KililiuJ 
terse  which  consists  of  popular  songs  rather  thaii  of  satire.     Though 
very  different  in  aim  and  in  fonn,  they  ate  ju.st  as  truly  political  veiw 
as  the  best  satire    Both  arc  alike  in  dealing  directly  nith  folitia 
and  in  exerting  directly  practical,  and  sometimes  im|>onant,  inAuence 
in  tlie  political  world.     "  Lillibuilero  °  is  the  veriest  rubhitJi  %s  a 
poem,  but,  unworthy  as  il  is,  it  has  won  for  ttielf  an  importiint  place 
in  literary  history.     It  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  Kevolu- 
tion  of  16H8,  and  Wharton,  who  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  ir» 
boasted  that  he  sung  a  king  out  of  three  kingdoms.     Its  popularity 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  etiualled.     "The  whole  army,  and  at  Ia«  ih^ 
pcopli;,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  both  in  city  and  country,  were  singing 
it  perjjetually,  and  perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great] 
effect." 

The  collection  called  the  State  I'oems  belongs  to  this  period  i 
One  of  the  best  things  in  it  is  the  epigram  on  Somcrs,  which  may  1 

given  here  : 

On  some  Votks  ai:ainit  the  Ix>rd  Somexb. 
When  envy  dises  al  Alliens  rise. 

And  swclU  the  tvwn  Hilh  niurniun  loud, 
>>at  Aibtidei,  jutt  and  wlir. 

Can  icnpc  the  moody,  faciiouii  crowd. 
Each  vole  nugmcnis  the  common  cty. 

Vr'biU  he  ihat  holdi  ihe  rmal  shell 
Can  give  no  wnse  ot  rcnson  why. 

But  being  great  and  doing  well. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Swift  and  Pope  would 
have  contributed  something  notable  to  English  political  verse, 
this  is  not  the  case.    Swift  possessed  indeed  an  admirable  ram 
irony,  but   he  was    preeminently  a  prose-writer.     Pope, 
aspired  to  be  a  satirist.     He  wished,  he  said,  to 

BmtiJ  Ihe  bold  front  of  shamelcsi  guilty  nKa, 
Uath  the  proud  Eamtsier  in  his  gilded  ear. 
Bare  ihc  mcnn  heart  tliAt  lurk^  bencalh  a  iIat. 

Moreover,  he  fancied  that  he  succeeded,  for  he  writes  : 

Ves:— I  am  proud— I  miiti  lie  proiid  to  see 
Men  nol  nfraiJ  of  God  nfiaid  o(  inc, 
."^nfc  (foin  the  bar,  ihc  pulpil,  and  Ihe  ihtoDC, 
Yrt  loucheA  and  i\ian«il  \s%  ridicule  aloac. 
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Vet  his  satire,  like  that  of  Horace,  was  r;ithcr  ethical  than  pcriitjeal. 

The  names  of  Churchill  and  Akcnsidc  cannot  be  entirely  posted 

oter.thoujjh  they  conlnbutcd  little  to  the  political  verse  of  the  period. 

The  fame  of  the  latter,  indeed,  as  3  political  vcrscwiiier  depends 

tpoc  a  single  poem,  called   the  "Epistle  to  CutIo,"  which  is  an 

ultnirable  i>atirc  upnn  Pultcnc)'  for  his  desertion  of  the  Whig  i>rin- 

nplei  which  he  had  so  loudly  professed.    The  collection  of  poems 

loKxn  a»  the  "  Rolliad  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  lampoons 

upon  Pitt  and  his  party,  hut  ihey  are  very  amusing.     And  they  had 

ll>nt  (ling,  and  were  remembeicd,  as  the  following   Moiy  shows, 

SM.  who  was  one  of  the  contributors,  wrote  a  bitter  satire  upon 

rut,  uhoiti  he  described  as 

I'cii  vilhout  lire,  wiihout  cxpriiencc  o^. 
I:  !o  happened  that  at  a  later  |>eiiod  he  became  a  follower  of  Pitt, 
Md  cooperated  with  Canning  in  writing  in  the  " Ant i- Jacobin." 
Cinning  introduced  him  to  I'itt,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  former 
Ciixiation  with  the  "  Rolliad."  Ellis  was  evidently  embarrassed, 
but  Piit,  wiih  admirable  tact,  set  him  at  bis  case  by  a  felicitous 
qusiation  from  the  vKncid. 

Itnmo  age,  ct  a  ptimn  die,  buijxt,  oityinu  nobi.i. 

The  writings  of  "Wolcot,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  "  Peter 
Pindit,"  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  for  they  form  some  of  the 
tW  aicccssful  political  verse  of  the  latter  half  of  the  cighleenth 
«nniiy.  'Ihis  remarkable  man  first  practised  as  a  physician,  then 
teokorden,  and  went  out  to  the  West  Indies  to  fill  a  family  living, 
nd  finally  returned  to  England  and  turned  painter  and  political 
rtjincr.  He  was  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long.  But  that 
•W  not  prcrent  him  from  achieving  a  wide  popularity  as  a  poet. 
Xtc  that  his  verses  possessed  much  literary  finish,  but  they  tickled 
Ik  popular  fancy  and  were  very  amusing.  Indeed,  he  is  one  of  the 
fe*  political  »-ersc-writers  who  have  exerted  a  real  practical  influence 
•0  lie  world  of  politics.  It  is  said  that  his  punt;eni  satire  on 
Ctoige  III.  was  so  annoying  that  the  Government  offered  him  a  con- 
ible  pcn^OD  to  desist  from  writing  for  the  future. 
The  paper  known  as  the  "  Anti-Jacobin,"  which  was  founded 
>;97  b)'  Canrung  and  his  friends,  contains  some  of  the  finest 
.1  ^■erse  ever  wiiiicn.  The  paper  had  a  short  life  and  a 
one,  for  it  had  a  lease  of  existence  of  only  about  nine 
'Wnthj,  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  some  of  its  pieces  have 
wcome  classical.  Canning,  Frere,  and  Ellis  were  among  the  con- 
fbuior*,  and  even  Pitt  himself  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it. 
tht  lints  on  fox's  bust  beginning — 
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Tti«  UrMan  nntor  of  oM 

With  Kon  r^cetetl  Plulip'i  bws 
IndlgMU  tpwnod  ai  fonicn  Kotd, 

Ami  Inamphed  la  liii  omnUy**  chbc— 

are  said  by  Uoswell  to  have  t>ee»  contributod  by  PJlt. 

If  that  '■»  true,  Pitt  mu«  hare  had  considerable  poetic  ^  (or    ' 
the  poem  ha>  a  staietineis  and  dignity  which  raises  it  quite  abovt  ibe  J 
arcragc  of  political  \-erse.    I'here  it  so  much  of  lirst-rate  enenocsB 
in  ihc  "Anti-Jacobin,"  that  it  is  almost  impossible  10  quotcErna 
such  an  cmbairafsnient  of  riches.   The  following  lines,  howcter.frdm 
the  "  New  Morality."  are  famous  for  giving  rise  to  a  mcmonblc 
scene  in  the  ilousc  of  Commons: 

Give  mt  ihe  »row(d,  th«  ctoct.  (lie  m*n1ir  foe. 
Bold  I  CM  Ritct— p«ih*[i*  xtixj  tum  hi)  blixw  -, 
Bol  of  »U  pliguei,  good  tl«ii«n,  iby  wrath  cixn  tend, 
Sav^  *>ve,  oh  !  ikT«  me  bom  the  candid  friend  I 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  quoted  them  in  ihc  course  of  his  sjwech, 
Disraeli,  rising  to  reply,  turned  them  against  him  with  trcmcndois 
elTect,  and  delivered  one  of  those  speeches  full  of  bitter  infceiiTC 
which  have  since  become  historical. 

Canning  himself  continued  to  write  long  after  the  "Anti-Jacobin^ 
had  ceased  to  exUt,  and  he  b  certainly  quite  one  of  the  finest  of  ( 
English  political  verse-writers  of  the  lighter  kind.      His 
possessed  all  the  best  qualities  of  political  verse,  and  some  of  them — 
'*  Elijah's  mantle,"  written  in  memory  of  Pill,  for  instance— have 
lofty  dignity  which  is  worthy  of  the  sublimest  efforts  of  poetry,  31 
the  following  stan2a : 

Is  there  nmong  ilie  Gtecily  Imnd 

Who've  seUcd  on  power  with  harpjr  hand 
And  patriot  wotth  antime. 

One  on  whom  piililic  fftith  cui  loti — 

One  6t  to  w«i  Elijah'^  vest. 

And  cheer  a  nation's  gloom  7 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Canning  might  have  attained  cqu 
fame  as  a  poet  as  he  did  as  a  statesman. 

The  political  poems  of  Byron  are  few  and  not  particularly  ] 
In  this  department  of  verse,  Moore  was  greatly  his  superior.    Ind 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  ever  wrote  so  much  polia 
verse  of  such  uniformly  high  level  as  Moore.    He  wrote  verse  oft 
sort  for  about  thirty  years,  and  published  sc\eral  volumes  of  it,whid 
were  very  successful.    "  The  Extinguishers,"  the  "  Consultation," t 
"Paddy's  Metamorphosis "  would  be  difficult  to  beat.     Moo«' 
succeeded  by  a  po\Uica.\  po«.  q^  aVmca  eojial  ability,  William  Ma 
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KOftb  Pned.  He  may  with  Moore  nnd  Canning  divide  the  honours 
of  Knitiiig  Ok  bcsl  political  verse  of  ihe  li(;hlcr  kind.  A  few  line* 
6ofn  Ihe  "  Sianxas  10  ibc  Spcalccr  asleep "  may  be  given  as  8 
ipecimen  of  what  lie  could  write. 

Slwp,  Mt.  .^peilcr ;  ii'i  mreljf  fiir. 

If  )Yiu  dcn'l  In  your  bciL,  you  ihould  In  your  chab. 

L«ii£cr  and  longtr  Mill  \\ity  gtow, 

ToTf  asd  Radiail.  Aye  ami  No  ; 

Talking  by  niefal,  anil  talking  hy  day  ; 

Sltcp,  M(.  Spnkrt,  (Inp,  tl««p,  while  you  mxj  '. 

^i  lux  been  said  of  Bishop  Corbet  that  no  volume  of  his  Anli> 

Puriun  veTM:!(  was  e\-er  published  in  his  lifetime.    Il  is  an  exaiii])lc 

'  of  the  way  in  which  really  good  political  verse  will  make  its  way 

aoMg  a  «eleci  circle  of  readers,  or  even  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 

iiaoni;  the  illilemtc.     Perhaps  the  best  examijle  of  that  is  Giuseppe 

C'iuiiU,  the  Italian  pod.    Giti^ti  was  quite  one  of  the  (inest  political 

w»-writci8  that  ever  lived,  and  he  exercised  a  tremendous  inHuence 

vn  the  Italian  politics  of  his  day.      (lis  verses  made  the  petty 

Miaii  princes  wince  again,  and  he  was  regarded  by  ibc  Italian 

Uwjli  as  a  powerful  auxiliat)-  in  their  campaign  against  the  Austrian 

dMnination.     And  yet  many  of  his  verges  passed  about  only  in 

Wwwcfipt  form  long  before  they  were  printed.     They  were  in  erery- 

Wrt  mouth,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.     He  became  an  object  of 

Mi|icioa  to  the  various  Italian  Clovcrnmenls,  and  was  watched  by 

litpolice,  who  fancied  him  a  conspirator,     Il  is  even  said  that  the 

Cond  Duke  of  Tuscany  remonstrated  with  him,  and  advised  him  to 

B"!!  hti  talents  into  lesi  dangerous  cliannels.     But  Giusti  wa.s  not  to 

w  iiippresse<l  in  this  fashion,  and  lie  continued  to  write  until  cut  olf 

^an  early  death.     Among  the  many  Italian  patriots  who  worked 

fc*  their  country's  independence  by  speech,  pen,  or  sword,  Ciusti 

•fll  always  hold  an  honoured  place.     .\nd  if  we  take  immediate  and 

fnc^cal  results  as  a  criterion  of  (wlitical  verse,  it  may  be  claimed 

ttCituti  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  political  verse^writers. 

In  ihn  respect  there  has  been  perhaps  no  English  writer  to  compare 

Witinn.    Some  of  his  poems,  too,  have  a  moral  which  Itts  them 

■fan  times  and  places,  and  arc  not  merely  of  local  Italian  interest. 

"Hit "  Toast  of  the  \\'calhcrcock,"  for  instance,  may  he  usefully  taken 

to  heart  by  all  time-serving  politicians  and  light-hearted  op portuniBts. 

^  poet  that  most  nearly  resembles  Giusti  is  Ik-rangcr.     He,  too, 

*n)ie  verse  of  somewhat  the  same  form,  and  likewise  satirised  the 

'^'vnch  authoriltes  into  bitter  hostility.     But,  more  tmfonunate  than 

Giuiii,  he  f<>und  his  way  into  prison  several  limes. 
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It  is  impossible  to  bke  tcaTC  (>f  Giu«i  and  IiatjF  without  mention- 
ing another  Italian  poet,  <rho  wai  likewise  a  patriot  and  nho  wielded 
a  considerable  Influence  in  Hk  day.  This  is  OofTrcdo  Mameli.  He 
will  alwaji  be  remarkable  as  the  author  of  "  Fr.ttclli  d'  Italia,"  which 
may  justly  be  called  the  "  Marseillaise  "  of  the  Italian  Kcrolution. 
If  Giusii  was  the  satirist,  Mameli  was  the  popular  song-wtitcr  of  tliat 
interesting  and  iroponant  movement. 

No  account  of  political  verse  would  be  complete  without  a  meu- 
lion  of  the  (treat  political  poems  of  America,  which  have  come  Inmi 
the  pen  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  "  Biglow  Papers  "  arc  indeed 
a  very  notable  contribution  to  political  verse  llie  firu  series,  at  all 
events,  which  rdatc  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  bad  an  important 
influcTKe  in  their  day,  and  Lowell  himself  was  surprised  at  their 
success.  He  says  of  them :  "  Very  far  from  becoming  a  popular 
author  under  my  own  name,  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost  unread,  I 
found  the  %'cr9e»  of  my  pseudonym  copied  everywhere  ;  I  saw  tltcm 
pinned  up  in  workjJvops,  1  beard  them  quoted  and  their  authorship 
debated."  And.  furlhcnnoTe,  he  saj-s  tltat  he  eivdeavoured  by  gene- 
ralising his  satire  to  gifc  it  what  value  he  could  beyond  the  pcusiiig 
moment  and  the  immediate  application.  It  is  this  that  makes  thaM 
"  Biglow  Papers  "  so  pccwliarly  inttrveti^'e  even  in  these  days,  long 
aflet  the  events  to  which  they  relate,  and  in  a  country  separated  by 
nuny  miles  of  ocean.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  verses  upon  time> 
serving  politicians : 

A  marcifut  Pcvlilence  fuhionod  lu  holler 

O'  psr]>oie  Ihal  we  mijihi  out  priacoplci  iwallct ; 

It  cnn  hold  any  qmnttly  on  *cm.  ihc  belly  on. 

An'  b«ing  *cm  cp  ready  for  u^  like  llie  pellcin  ; 

0[  mote  like  th«  kan^roo,  wlio  (wich  U  stranger) 

Puis  her  family  into  her  pouch  wen  there's  din|^r. 

Ain't  princerple  picdout?  then  whoieeoin'  louM  it 

Wen  iheie't  rcsk  o'  tome  chap's  gluing  uj>  (o  aliutc  it  ? 

I  can't  tell  the  wy  on't,  but  nothing  \i  %<>  niie 

El  thel  prinectplc  kind  o'  gin  ipiled  by  exponire. 

Kxcellent,  too,  are  the  lines  descriptive  of  those  politicians  who' 

care  everything   for  the   lleshpots  of  ol!ice  and   nothing   for 

country: 

In  iboil,  t  Bmilfdu  believe 

Id  Humbug  generally, 
Vtt  il't  a  thing  Ihal  I  |iere«ivc 
To  hev  X  sohd  vally  ; 

This  helli  my  failliful  *hc|ihertl  I)Cn, 

In  patliitcs  sweet  hi-lh  led  me. 
An'  ihis'Il  keep  the  people  crcen. 

To  teed  «  vikcf  hev  Ted  me  I 
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So,  to<H  is  lh«  picture  of  the  candidate  who  vrill  go  for  any  policy 
likely  to  get  him  votes,  and  who  is  like  the  man  who  uid,  "Thc»c 
are  my  principles,  gentlemen,  but  if  you  don't  like  them  ihey  can  be 

changed  " — 

rin  on  eclettie ;  ci  to  choaon' 
Twixl  (his  an'  tb Ml  I'm  pl>^>]r  lawth  ; 
I  Icavf  ■  kidc  IliFl  looks  lik^  luslii', 
But  (wlte  thet«'»  doubt)  1  uick  10  boili ; 
Ei  to  vt^  ptincipla,  I  {loty 
la  hevln'  nothing  i>'  llie  son  ; 
I  •lii'l  ■  WIb,  I  oln'l  n  Tofy, 
I'm  }ai  i.  txn&a&aXK,  ia  xhott. 

There  ate  some  excclknl  lines,  loo,  on  the  "people's  friends'*  who 

are 

lued  to  conrlnclu'  the  inotK* 
Of  ill'  cdvuntaec  <^  bcin'  Mlf-gnvcniing  utc*  | 

ond  «ho  meet  in  order 

\Yui  ibc  people')  opinion*  In  fultu'  sliouIJ  be. 

There  is  some  vrisdom,  too,  in  this  : 

Nor  It  don't  tik  much  gumption  to  pick  odI  o  flaw 
In  a  pirtf  whi^tc  Uadcn  nie  Took  in  lh«  jxw. 
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THE    BELLS 
AND     THEIR    MAKERS. 


IT  It  given  to  but  few  ever  to  see  a  church  bdl.     We  all  have  s 
gencRil  idea  what  bells  are  like,  but  usually  think  of  (hem  as 
merely  magnified  copies  of  the  tinklers  we  see  outside  Khools  and 
factories  and  iron  churches.  We  hear  ihem  often  enough —sometiaics 
a  great  deal  too  often ;  we  use  them  on  many  joyful  occasions,  and  oo 
the  sad  ones  whidi  come  to  all  of  us  sooner  or  later,  yet  we  rarely  i^ 
R  church  bell,     l-'or  all  that,  there  is  much  instruction  to  be  got  (««•* 
a  viwi  to  the  belfry  of  a  (jrey  ol<i  villasc-cliurch.     You  ask  where  *c 
sexton  hves,  than  whom  no  one  i»  better  known,  and  if  at  homehenU 
generally  be  willing  cnoui^h  to  atconi]iany  you  up  the  tower,  and  KCtpt 
ihesoiallfccwhichyouiiaturally  ofitt  him  fur  his  trouble.    Up  »  dw^ 
and  winding  stair  you  go,  round  ami  niunj,  or  perhaps  there  i** 
very  rickety-looking  and  almo»c  ijetpcmticular  ladder  instead.   I* 
ihc  tower  is  nol  vcty  high,  the  bells  arc  probably  rung  from  dc 
below  on  the  floor  of  the  church  j  hut,  as  a  rule,  tliete  is  a  roug! 
stonc-walled  room  half-way  up,  called  the  ringing-lofL     Here  «i 
the  ropes  by  which  the  bells  arc  rung,  and   roost  likely,  from 
wooden  cupboard  on  one  side,  comes  the  solemn  tick  of  the  clodL 
Our  destination,  however,  lies  a  little  higher  still.    A    few  mocc 
rounds  of  the  narrow  stone  steps  and  we  feel  the  wind  blowing 
in  freshly  ;  it  gets  lighter,  and  ihc  ancient  bells,  which  pcrtiapa 
hung  there  from  the  old  days  before  the  Reformation,  arc 
The  massive  timbers  are  roughly  hewn,  telling  of  the  woodman's  axe 
and  the  adie  of  the  village  carpenter  rather  than  the  shriek  of  the 
steam  saw-mills  ;  but  they  arc  as  sound  as  English  heart  of  oak  ui-ually 
is,  and  will  see  many  generations  pass  away  even  yeL  Ixwking  aroaod 
us  we  shall  jirobably  not  be  impressed  with  the  neatness  or  good  order 
of  the  breezy  apartment  we  have  reached.    The  condition  of 
belfries  is  nn>-lhing  but  wh.-iiit  should  l)e  "Ouiof  sight,  out  of  mi| 
is  forcibly   impressed  upon   one  when  coming  from  the  spick 
span,  perhaps  somewhat  "  over-restored,"  church,  into  the  neglected 
and  half-ruinous  bcWty.  Although  it  is  easy  enough  lokeep  them  out 
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ir{tb  «iie,  all  the  Towls  of  the  air,  in  numy  cases,  mnkc  it  their  abode ; 

and   1  very  dirty  abode  too.    The  Tiibbish   tlicy  bring  in  to  make 

their  nests  nith  his  probably  been  the  cause  of  many  fires  in  cbUTdi 

tonrcn.    WcsJiallaoon  see  that  each  bell  has  acompanmcnl,  or"pit," 

lo  itself,  and  after  gelling  between  the  beams,  and  carefully  testing  ihc 

floor  (not  always  very  atroitg^  for  the  weight  of  the  bells  is  carried 

tolely  by  the  bearasl  with  the  feet,  we  stand  close  lo  one  of  them. 

Some  letters  or  vrotds  running  round  the  up|Jer  pan  of  it  will  pro- 

hibly  attract  notice  at  once.     It  is  quite  the  e-xccptiun  to  lind  a  bell 

»ilh  no  inscription  upon  i I,  but  the  type  of  the  tclieiing]  and  the 

general  character  of   inscriptions   vary    greatly,     Perhaps    this   is 

in  Diuch-abbteviatcd  Latin  and  in  btack-Icller  type,  as  dif!icu!t  to 

icad  as  the  worn-out  brasses  on  the  tombs  below.  If  &tidi  is  the  case 

ii  is  probably  an  invocation  to  one  of  the  Saints,  or  a  line  oul  of  the 

fulms  and  at  intervals  between  the  words  there  are  perhaps  small 

shields  with  armorial  bearings  or  devices,  which,  to  the  initiated,  tell 

unmisukably  the  name  of  the  founder.    Sucli  bells,  however,  are 

IK  now;  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  recasting  after  fracture — 

I     •'ling,  even,  for  old  inctal  by  churchwardens  of  the  whitcwash- 

wd-platter  school  of  not  long  ago — have  reduced  their  number  to 

ko'   a  frartion  of  what  they  once  were.    On  mote  modern  bells  the 

founder's  name  and  ibe  date  ate  usually  to  be  found,  accompanied 

PSfhapj  by  a  couplet  of  doggetel  vetse  or  a  few  words  breathing  a 

^J'^i'nt  spirit  of  old-wotld  loyalty  and  devotion  to  Church  and  King, 

^B     Generally  speaking,  the  older  a  bell  is  the  harder  is  the  inscription 

^^'*^ad,and  it  liccomes  necessary  to  "  take  a  rubbing  "  of  it,     A  small 

piece  of  what  shoemakers  term  "heel-batl  "  and  some  strips  of  paper, 

•"^  or  three  inches  wide,  will  be  leqmred.     If  the  paper  is  held 

"•^dily  over  the  lettering  and  carefully  tubbed  with  the  hccl-ball,  a 

'"'"OcntJy  good  impresMOn  tan  be  got  to  enable  the  inscription  to 

"*  deciphered  at  leisure.    \\'hen  the  strips  are  laid  out  on  a  tabic  in 

weir  proper  order,  and  the  whole  of  the  wording  is  visible  at  once, 

"  "  generally  easy  lo  sec  what  it  really  is.     In  must  cases  nothing  of 

'"e  V\x\^  will  be  necessary,  and  if  two  persons  larUe  a  bell  together, 

Me  on  pjch  side,  the)'  can  make  out  its  inscription  very  quickly.     It 

?*  **cst  to  begin  with  the  treble,  or  smallest  bell,  and  take  the  others 

"  "leir  proper  order,  ending  with  the   "tenor,"  ot  largest.     Wc 

''''    observe,  still   standing  in  the  bell  "pit,"  that  there  arc  two 

*  *hree  liandles  on  the  lop  of  the  bell,  forming  part  of  the  casting. 

^^Sc  are  termed  "  cannons,"  and  through  them  arc  passed  iron  bolls, 

/"'^h  meet  above  on  the  top  of  a  thick  b.i!k  of  timber,  fitted  with  a 

^'^  axle  at  each  end.   The  slight-looking  grooved  wheel  at  one  side 
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is  the  Icvcr  by  whii:h  thebell  is  rung,  whilst  the  wooden  post  fixed  at  I 
end  of  (he  balk  is  the  "sLi)*,"  lokecp  thcbclt  from  turning  a  compled 
somersault  during  ringing.  When  the  bell  is  nearly  upside  down  tn 
"  stay  "  catches  ngainst  the  "  slide,"  a  horizontal  bar  fixed  at  one  i 
10  the  frame  below  the  bell,  and  pre^-cnts  the  latter  from  poing  righ 
OTcr.  Perhaps  two  or  three  of  the  bells  have  been  left  upside  down 
or "  set,"  by  the  ringers,  in  which  case  the  novice  bad  belter  not 
them,  for  they  arc  only  just  a-tilt,  and  very  little  would  bring  theq 
sweeping  round  and  crashing  through  anything  which  might  comi 
in  their  way.  A  terrible  instance  of  the  danger  of  touching  belh 
when  they  are  "  set "  occurred  quite  lately  at  Pfcsteign,  in  Radooti 
shire.  Some  of  them  had  been  left  "  set "  after  ringing  for  eveniql 
service  the  previous  day,  when  one  of  the  ringers  ascended  thj 
tower  to  execute  some  trifling  repairs  to  the  wheels  or  other  part  q 
the  ringing  machinery.  About  an  hour  afterwards  two  of  the  belfl 
were  heard  to  sound,  but  no  ringing  was  commenced,  and  lit 
notice  was  t.ikcn  of  the  matter.  The  ringer,  however,  relumed 
and  on  his  companions  at  last  seeking  him  in  the  belfry,  his  b 
was  found  arross  a  beam,  amongst  the  belts,  with  the  head  completel] 
■mashed.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  course  of  his  work  he  dislodg 
one  of  the  bells,  and  to  save  himself  clutched  at  the  wheel  of  anc 
causing  it  to  swing  round  before  he  could  get  out  of  its  way. 

Tlie  edge  nf  the  bell  is  generally  rough  and  jagged,  instead] 
being  nicely  finished  and  smooth,  as  we  should,  (lerhaps,  cxf 
A  bell  is  tuned  by  chipping  the  e'ge  till  the  projwr  note  is  obiainj 
although  sometimes  a  "virgin  bell,"  i.e.,  one  that  was  in  tunc 
it  came  from  the  mould,  is  found.     Passing  the  hand  undemcatJ 
bell,  we  shall  find  a  smooth  place,  or  even  a  perceptible  ca 
caused  by  the  clapper  or  "  tongue  "  striking  there.     In  cour 
time  the  metal  wears  so  thin  at  this  point  that  the  bell  sud^ 
cracks,  and  possibly  a  large  piece  breaks  off  at  the  same 
Cracked  bells  are  common  enough,  and  many  a  tower  coniair 
or  two,  or  even  more.     The  crack  is,  however,  often  cau5c<, 
defect  in  the  casting,  which  cannot  be  detected.     We  hav< 
cracked  bells  mended  with  strips  of  iron  bolted  across  the  frf 
holes  being  drilled  for  the  bolls  ;  but  the  tone  of  course  c.ti; 
be  made  right  again  by  anything  short  of  rc-casiing, 

The  art  of  bcII-founding  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquitj 
Saxons  arc  known  to  have  used  bells  in  their  churches, 
probably  but  small  ones,  for  the  Venerable  Bede,  writing  at  ill 
the  seventh  ccnturj-,  alludes  to  them  in  terms  which  seem  to 
they  were  not  unramiliai  things      The  lowers  of  the  SaxiJ 
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have  bclfiics  of  considerable  dimensions,  in  mosl  cascE;  an<i  at 

CiowUniJ  Abbey,  in  South  Lincoln^irc,  there  was  a  famoiu  peal  of 

wvcn  bells  many  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest.     The  monks 

•K  that  umc,  ai>d  for  long  after,  were  the  chief  praciiiioncrs  of  the 

Wt  of  bell -founding— which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  mjiny  things  tho<se 

*cl1-abuscd  men  have  handed  down  to  us.     Their  bells  were  r.irely 

without  inscriptions,  often  in  very  bad  Latin,  containing  perhaps 

K«ie  obscure  joke,  the  point  of  which  is  quite  lost.     More  often  they 

>ete  of  a  idigious  nature,  sometimes,  wc  fear,  not  unmixed  with  a 

duh  of  supcTStidoo,  aa  when  the  bell  declares  that  its  sound  drives 

A*ty  the  demons  of  the  air  who  cauMrd  pestilence  and  famine, 

itghtning  and  thunder-storms.     As  a  rule,  unforiunatcly,  they  put 

no  dales  on  ihnr  bells,  a  defect  which  has  been  in  some  measure 

o*'~crcofnc  by  i)ie  researdies  of  mAny  cntliusiastic  campanologists,  but 

■"^hicli  is  likely  to  keep  the  early  history  of  bells  shrouded  in  daikness 

"^r  n.  long  time  lo  come. 

'  'I'here  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rale.  At  Claugliton* 
"^'Tj^nsdale,  a  small  village  a  few  miles  east  of  l.anca$[cr,  ix  a  bell 
***'t<rd  A.II.  i;<)4,  and  there  is  another  at  Cold  Asbby,  neat  Ku};by, 
^^^ax-ing  dale,  we  believe^  131&  The  old  bells,  cast  before  the 
**-c*onnalion,  wae  fonnally  blessed,  according  to  a  prescribed  ritual 
^•hich  is  still  in  use  in  the  Roman  Church.  They  mere  often  called 
"V  vwiotis  names,  sDmetimcs  pious,  sometimes  much  the  reverse. 
*"  Or  instance,  the  monks  of  Ely,  early  in  the  fourteenth  ccnturj-,  had 
^^''''O  Wis  named  respectively  Peter  and  Bounce.  A  few  years  later 
**»ey  cast  four  more,  which  Ihcy  called  Jesus,  Mary,  John,  and 
"/"sfcliingharo,  which  latter  was  the  name  of  the  Trior. 

The  Rev,  J,  J.  Raven,  to  whose  most  interesting  "Church  Bells 
^^  Cambridgeshire"  wc  arc  considerably  indebted,  gives  a  graphic 
**:ccuni  of  the  casting  of  these  bcils,  with  many  curious  deuils  from 
Contemporary  teoords. 

Most  medieval  bclb,  whether  of  secular  or  monastic  origin,  are 
"«auiiful|y  cast,  with  scrolls  and  patterns  of  flowers  and  figures,  or 
^hcaicly.c»cc«tcd  armorial  bearings  and  ornamental  IcUcring,  done 
'"  a  manner  we  certainly  could  not  surpass  nowadays. 

iTic  bcll-foundcrs  of  old  times  were  often  desperately  hard-up  for 

'*'*''al.     It  was  usual  to  send  out  persons  to  beg  for  contributions  of 

5^1>l>er  and  tin,  or  lo  purchase  it  when  it  could  not  be  had  otherwise. 

he  difhoiliy  of  conveying  such  heavy  things  as  bells  when  no  roads 

^•"Ih  tl>c  nantc  extxied  was  another  of  their  troubles.      Water 

■^Tiagc  viaa  u*ed  wherever  prat-licalile,  hut   not  unfrequcntly  the 

|**Under  took  hb  fumace-men,  hi*  moulds, and  his  stock,  o{  odda  auA, 
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ends  of  Dietal  to  the  place  where  the  new  bcU  was  wanted,  and 
CTCcting  a  (empomry  foundty  there,  cast  the  bell  on  the  spot.  Tl-^c 
present  "  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  "  was  originally  cast  in  the  Minsiec- 
yard  by  Wtlliam  Ncwcombe,  of  Leicester,  and  Henry  Oldfteld,  q( 
Nollingham,  two  celebrated  founders  in  their  day,  ia  the  year  i6x  «. 
Being  cracked  it  was  re-cast  by  Mears,  of  London,  in  1835,  and  no* 
hangs  in  solitar>-  state  high  above  ihc  fen  countr>-  in  th«  beautiful 
central  tower  of,  surely,  the  grandest  cathedral  in  EngUnd. 

The  mould  for  a  bcU  is  usually  formed  in  a  pit  in  the  ground,  and 
consists  fintly  of  the  "  core,"  which  is  built  of  bricks  and  covered 
with  cby  to  about  ihc  size  of  the  bell  rcciuired  to  be  made.  'Vhi* 
"core"  is  neatly  smoothed  and  shaped  by  a  piece  of  wood,  cm  c« 
the  outline  of  the  bell  and  made  to  liavel  round  the  cote  on  * 
pivot.  This  done,  a  slow  fire  is  lighted  inside  the  mass  of  bricki  t— * 
dry  the  core.  A  clay  bell  is  then  formed  upon  the  latter,  shaped 
with  the  "sweep"  as  before,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  " cope,* C^^ 
outside  mould,  of  clay  or  loam,  is  then  maile  over  the  clay  bclL  It 
held  together  with  iron  bands  and  Tilted  with  hooks.  When  liftc 
it  brings  the  day  bell  with  it.  The  latter  is  broken  out  and  tit — ** 
cope  is  put  down  again  over  the  core,  there  now  being  a  spac— ^** 
between  them  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  fuiiiie  bell.  The  whole  bdi-  -*'C 
thoroughly  dry,  the  melal  is  poured  in  cirefully,  a  hole  being  provide — ^^ 
for  the  displaced  air  to  escape  by.  Thi;  casting  is  left  to  cool  foe  ~^* 
length  01  time  extending,  in  the  case  of  large  bells,  to  several  da^J* 
The  metals  employed  are  copper  and  tin,  about  eighty  per  cent,  "' 

the  former  to  twenty  per  cent  of  tin,  but  the  proportions  vat}-.   The  ^=*^ 
ate  legends  in  various  places  of  silver  having  been  used  in  the  1 
ing  of  this  or  that  bell,  but  they  will  not  often  bear  examination;  ( 
we  strongly  suspect  our  worthy  ancestors  set  too  liigh  a  value  uj 
the  ]>recious  metal  to  employ  it  in  so  useless  a  fashion.     An  ide 
of^en  current  that  an  exceptionally  sweet-toned  bell  owes  its  quaL 
to  a  certain  amount  of  silver  having  been  used  in  making  it ;  but, 
far  as  we  know,  this  has  never  been  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  trade  of  bell-founding  has  often  been  catried  on  by  vaiic 
families  for  many  generations.  The  old  foundry  at  Norwich,  1c 
and  justly  celebrated  for  its  fine-toned  and  beautifully. cast  bells, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Brasyers  for  at  least  150  years  before  the  timt^g^  " 
Queen  Mary.  It  then  became  the  property  of  the  Brcnds,  »  i^ylio 
carried  it  on  for  another  century  or  so.  The  Otdfields  cast  l>ell  ^^*  "' 
Nottingham  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  1  ^'  — ^^ 
when  iheir  business  passed  to  the  Heddtrlys,  on  the  death  of  ^he 
/bunh   founder,  who  bote  iV  na.wit  ot  Gtw^d  Ci\4Sa\iJ.    Ano'^c^^'*' 


id  both  on  the  same  bell,  "^^^^^nasoinnia  fiantod 
Dei.  1617,"  a  what  he  ha§  on^HRnu  bell  ac  Gitton,  but 
tn  be  contents  himself  with  the  brief  and  appiopriatc  "Cum 
tdmonco."  A  great  bell-founding  family  were  ihc  Rudhalls, 
cester,  witose  belh  were  M;nt  duiing  itie  scventeeiiih  and 
ith  centuries  m-er  an  immense  ran^e  of  country,  from  Shrop* 
I  Hampshire,  and  all  over  the  \Vest  of  England.  At  the 
time  our  best-known  firnu  are  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Lough- 
I,  and  Meox».  Aleart  &  Stainbank,  of  U'hilccbapel,  both  of 
lave  been  casting  bells  for  liittc  Ichk  than  a  hundred  jreats, 
urs.  John  Warner  St  Sons,  of  Cripplegate,  E.C,  who  date  from 
ick  as  1 71S3. 

character  of  the  inscriptions  found  upon  bells  varies  much, 
I  rule,  each  founder  kept  to  hin  own  favourites.  Prior  to  the 
Uioa,  as  we  liave  said,  the  bell*  were  often  named,  and  fre- 
bear  the  names  thejrwere  called  by;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
seenu  to  have  been  discontinued  entirely.  .Augustine  was  a 
t  name,  the  idea  being  that  at  St.  .Augustine  was  a  great 
r,  so  was  a  bell,  sounding  aloft  to  all  far  and  near.  ■*  Vox 
ni  sonet  in  aurc  Dei '  (Let  the  voice  of  Augustine  sound  io 
of  Ood)  was  a  frequent  iiiscri]>lion  of  the  mcdiKva]  foundcT& 
■  was  "Sit  nomcn  Domini  bcncdictum"  (Mciy  the  name  of 
d  be  blessed);  whilst  every  saint  in  the  calendar  was  appealed 
1  pro  nobis."  At  Christchurob  Priory,  Hants,  arc  two  line  old 
rhich   call    themselves   Touiuiuns  and  Aumistinc.      After 
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mj\  Ihe  ioral  tenor  oTSc.  Uarr**,  niunkM*,  In  ibe  matt  oountgr. 

The  wH'^t*>t  of  ibc  iiHriiWHTiw  oflCB  ffihBMM  ibc  K&cshing  uo- 
comcBUOBality  of  s  poiod  «bea  Shokopeue  hunaclf  teldoa  signed 
luB  Mif  twice  in  the  lame  way.  Ob  tbe  sixth  bell  u  Wirabone 
JUBHer,  Oonetibwe^  we  nao 

"iimIi  Bt  iW  bdls  I*  God  tcfojee.     LW.  ifisoi 
A  bdl  It  Fen  IMttoo,  neai  Cambridge,  has 

Ftuv  tb«  Lard  ■»!  as  hin  cwl, 

wfaflst  at  Tnimptngtoo,  not  £u  o0^  we  find  on  the  fint  bell — 
Joto  DwWt  Made  a*  1677, 
Thnwii  APn  |»f»  »e 
A  TRafadl  (a*  to  W, 

M  lOBetuous  any  of  fpeUug"  treble 'as  can  wcQ  bedevned 

Occastooally  bcIU  arc  (bond  with  the  alphabet,  or  a  potlion  of  ii, 
spon  them.  A  Leicester  founder,  Hagh  ^V'uts,  in  the  time  of 
James  L,  was  retnarkably  partial  to  the  alphabet  as  a  bcll-insCTipQon. 
Il  ccnainly  roust  hare  saved  3  great  deal  of  trouble  when  Ircth  iifau 
for  inscriptions  ran  rather  shotr.  Another  eccentric  founder  nha 
his  inscription  backwards  ;  others  tum  the  Rgurcs  of  the  date  upnlB 
down,  and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  fusorial  wag!;cry. 

Very  mild  indeed  are  some  of  ihc  thymes  occasionally  foonl 
At  Sunford,  Koitbamptonshire,  near  Rugby,  the  treble  has 

Set  tboouu  cave 
ihi*  bell  b«  Gi«««-   t6]i. 
Its  next  coinpaoioD  has 

I.  H.  S.  Nuannv*  rex  jedxatvid 
FiU  Dd,  mlscnK  mei.  1624. 

This  last  inscription,  by  the  way,  was  a  favourite  one  with  sevenl 
founders  about  tbe  middle  of  the  last  century,  though  somdio*  il 
seems  a  link  out  of  joint  with  those  timeSL    The  kindly  senttmcoC 
I'eace  isd  good  tietgblMBttioixI.     E.E.,  VT.  E.  17:6, 

is  found  on  the  first  beli  at  the  splendid  old  Priory  Church  u 
Cartm«I,  Lancashire.  The  initials  are  those  of  the  founders,  Ei« 
Evans  &  William  Evans,  of  Chepstow.  But  mere  founders',  rceiorti 
and  churchwardens'  names  characterise  an  immense  number  of  iW 
bell- inscriptions  of  the  last  two  centuries  or  more. 

Until  the  invetilion  o!  chan^e-iin^ng  in  the serentcenth  ccnwnr. 
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betlsweTeprobablyno(sonumertHisasthc)-aflGtwards  became.  Quality 
and  tize  were  preferred  to  a  number  of  ligbtUh  bells ;  but  h  ith  chongc* 
ringing  a  vast  amount  of  jangling  set  in,  and  many  a  line  old  bcll 
was  cracked  or  broken  by  reckless  practising  of  the  new  discovery. 

Tlie  first  to  reduce  the  art  of  change- ringin);  to  a  system  was  one 
Fabian  Stedman,  a  printer  of  Cambridge,  who  is  said  to  have  printed 
his  changes  on  sli|»  of  |>aper,  and  taught  them  to  his  conipanions  in 
the  well-known  Saxon  tower  of  St.  Benet's  Church  in  that  town. 
His  book,  the  "Tintinnologia,"  was  published  in  i6(J8,  and  during 
the  following  century  cliange-ringing  becameavcTyp0putar2mu.se- 
oeitL  Kinging  societies  were  formed  all  over  the  counti)-,  whone 
toet nbcK  went  about  from  [ilacc  10  place,  and  treated  the  inhabiiants 
to  lengthy  exhibitions  of  their  skill  with  the  bcll-ropeE. 

The  Sfstem  of  change-ringing  is  simple,  consisting  merely  of 
altering  the  order  in  which  the  bells  arc  pulled  each  time.  To  pre- 
•crvc  the  desired  order,  however,  and  the  proper  interval  between 
the  bells,  and  to  prevent  any  two  or  more  sounding  simultaneously, 
requires  much  care  and  practice,  otherwise  the  ringing  would  soon 
become  a  mere  senseless  jangle  and  clatter.  Each  bell  awaits  its 
tum  upside  down,  ready  to  be  pulled  over  and  sounded  the  instant 
it  is  wanted  ;  but  with  a  small  number  of  bells,  the  resting-time  of 
U3R1C  of  them  is  exceedingly  brief. 

K\  the  number  of  changes  which  can  be  rung  on  large  peals  of 
tenor  twelve  bells  runs  into  millions,  and  as  it  takes  about  three 
bovn'  hard  work  to  get  through  5,000  or  6,000,  it  is  plain  ihnt  change- 

(ing,  fortunately  perhaps  in  some  respects,  has  its  limits.  Ncvcr- 
i  it  is  a  healthy  and  invigorating  pastime,  and  we  arc  quite  in 
*£recment  with  the  sentiments  expressed  on  a  board  in  a  churdi 
'*>*crin  Huntingdonshire: 

All  you  young  Men  y'  lam  y  Rinfcn  Ait 
Uc  luie  jruu  (cc,  nnd  well  peifonn  your  pattt ; 
no  Musick  wilh  il  can  Etci-ll 
not  b*  Cumpacd  10  x*  Mcludeous  bclk    i;57. 

We  wish  we  eould  say  that  the  names  of  some  of  the  *'  |)eals," 
*^-.  arrangementit  of  changc^i,  arc  as  "  Mclodeous  "  as  the  peals  them- 
^'vcs,  wlien  xkilfully  rung  on  good  hells,  undoubtedly  are.  But 
"Qb  Minor,  Bob  Major,  Hob  Maximus,  Oxford  Treble  Bob,  and 
*^otwich  Court  Bob  arc  certainly  more  grotesque  than  mu.sical,  nor 
*'^  Ctandsire  Triples,  Crandsire  Caters,  ami  (iiandsiie  Ciniiues,  or 
'**>pcri.il  the  Third,  very  much  belter.  Many  very  fine  peal*  of  bells 
*etecist  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cenlurj-  and  the  early  jiart 
^^  this,  when  change-ringing  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity. 
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Those  at  Si.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich ;  at  St.  Maiy'»,  Cambridge 
at  How  Church  in  I^ndon,  nnd  nnny  others,  will  long  be,  In  i» 
hope,  eloquent  proofs  of  the  perfection  to  which  our  fathers  carried 
the  ancient  art  of  bell-casting. 

The  bells  of  an  ordtnarj-  villa^  church  weigh  about  7  or  8  rwt 
api4:cc,  ranging  from  the  treble,  or  first  bell,  of  about  5  cwt.,  totk 
tenor,  or  Inst,  of  perhaps  1 ;  cwt.     In  peals  of  eight  bells  the  icnof 
should  weigh  not  Ices  ihnn  30  cwt.     When  the  tntoris  above  30  cm. 
or  so,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  men  to  ring  it ;    but  such  bdlsue 
not  very  numerous.     Most  ofihc  rcali]^  large  bells  arc  x\&\kx  "nag* 
at  all,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  employed  by  ringers,  U., 
swrung  upside  down  and  then  down  again.     The  strain  upon  ilie 
tower,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labour  rctiuitcd,  would  be  too  greai,  ind 
a  fairly  good  effect  can  be  produced  by  pulling  the  cbpper  ^liflsc 
tlic  side  with  a  rope.     Our  biggest  bells,  however,  are  not  oftet« 
heard,  save  through    the  medium    of   the  cloclc-hamnier.     The 
celebiated  "  Crcat  Tom  of  Oxford,"  at  Christchurch,  is  one  of  tl»« 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  being   tolled   lot    times  every  night,  is^ 
accordance  wiih  ancient  usage.     "  Tolling,"  liy  the  way,  as  distincs^ 
from  "  ringing,"  is  simply  swinging  the  bill  genily  to  and  fro  till  tl»*! 
tongue  or  clapper  strikes  the  sice. 

Thf  bell  in  tpestion,  wxlh  its  n:mn:sake  at  Lincoln,  and  tlieoc^* 
which  did  duly  as  the  largtst  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  till  lately,  isor».« 
of  our  largest  old  bells.  They  weigh  7^,  5^,  and  about  4  tow 
respectively  ;  but  "  Great  Peter ''  at  York  and  "  Big  Hen "  ^ 
Westminster  weigh  loj  and  13^  tons.  Both  of  the  Ust-nam^sd 
were  cast  by  Messrs.  Mears,  of  London,  in  1845  and  1858.  1"to< 
Westminster  bell  made  a  bad  start  in  life.  It  was  first  cast  in  1&56 
by  Messrs.  ^\'arncr,  at  Norton,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  wraa 
brought  to  London  by  sea.  Before  being  raised,  exiterimcnts  were 
made  upon  it  with  much  loo  heavy  a  hammer,  under  which  the  bell 
was  speedily  cracked.  It  was  then  recast  by  Messrs.  Mears,  a.fter 
being  smashed  up  where  it  lay,  witha  falling  weight.  Its  dimensions 
are  :  heiylu,  7  feet  6  inches  ;  diameter  across  mouth,  9  feet.  There 
is  a  flaw  in  it  again,  which  developed  after  it  was  got  up,  but  it  is  so 
slight  as  not  to  affect  perceptibly  the  tone  of,  certainly,  one  of  oW 
finest  bells. 

The  new  "  Great  Paul,"  cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough^ 
a  few  years  ago,  is  a  very  grand  bell  both  in  tone  and  slie,  aa*3 
weighs  close  upon  17  tons.  It  had  to  be  lakcn  up  byroad,  by  * 
traction  engine,  being  too  large  for  a  railway  truck. 

The  town  hatts  ai  several  \i\wLes,  T\(jvafci\']  Huichester,  have  »oi«^ 
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cavy  modern  betis ;  in  mott  cases,  howCT-er,  intended  only  for  ihc 
lOslrilce  ti]>on.  In  truth,  bells  for  ringing  arc  somewhat  out  of 
in  large  lovms  nowadays,  'rherc  are  noises  enough  and  to 
ind  the  echo  of  a  hex^-y  peal  with  high  buildings  all  round  h 
wmewlul  distrcsdng.  In  crowded  streets,  too,  people  have 
ie  Ictttire  necessary  to  appreciate  bells,  however  Rnc  or  well 
these  may  be.  In  the  countr)'  the  case  is  altogether  different, 
eir  sounds  are  morv  soothing  and  grateful  than  those  of  a  well- 
1  jieal  of  bells  floating  across  the  meadows  on  a  summer 
ng,  or  ringing  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  Year  in,  after  the 
Ic  fashion  of  our  worthy  old  bell-loving  ancestors. 

W.   S.   FALET. 
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THROUC^H  tlie  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent  runs  a 
chalk  hills,  whose  eastern  cxtrcmiiy  is  crowned 
Castle.  Along  the  coast  of  Sussex  stretches  another  mighty  i 
of  chalk,  terminalin};  abruptly  at  Beachy  Head,  Between  (h 
chains  of  hills,  which  may  be  conveniently  described  as  thi 
and  South  Downs,  is  included  an  extensive  tract  of  beautiful  < 
country,  whose  soil  consists  of  clay  and  sand,  and  wliich  is  ki 
the  Weald  of  Sussex,  Surrej',  and  KenL  Midway  bctw'een  thi 
and  Soutli  Downs,  a  range  of  ^xv&j  hills  bisects  the  Weald 
third  range,  called  "  the  Forest  ridge,"  commences  at  Kairlig 
Hastings,  and  extends  through  Sussex  by  way  of  Battle,  Da 
{once  Eamous  for  its  chase),  Heathfield,  Crowborough  Beacoo 
it  attains  a  height  of  Soo  feet),  Ashdown  forest,  Tilgate  for 
Wortli,  and  St.  Leonatd's  forest  near  Horsliam,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  county.  i 

I^l  us  take  our  stand,  in  imaxination,  on  the  summit  of  D 
Beacon,  (he  highest  point  of  the  South  Downs,  and  ind 
highest  ground  in  all  Sussex.  VVe  arc  now  nearly  S6o  feet  at 
English  Channel,  and  a  splendid  panorama  of  the  Weald  li 
before  us,  boundedontyby  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrvy  in  the  (artl 
At  our  feet  the  main  line  from  Brighton  to  London  emei^es  i 


Between  St.  Jate\ 

street  have  been  daeutcwJ, 

with  a  guiiw  B  ike 

After  l«tBiV  tbe 

T>itcitBi)s  BncoB,  tW 

Weald.  «i)d  foOoMd  dbefaot  of  Ac 

uniil  the  important  bad— t  cf 

the  traveller  aimed  at  Gn»tt  A' 

ptt  pott  in  Pwenity  Baj.   Ii  is  sot 

e(  coouBRiiicaiaoo  acrae  the 

(/Wm  WnAradb)  and  Wanfing  ^L 

ifanni^  or  oeu  to  t^  vflbgES  of  Bofdaa  Sbcet.  BootBeSMt^  Odi 

SttM,  Street  Eod,a0d  Lake  Street  on ifae  Fonst  odg^whcaeaaBn 

iniilr  tbe  neiglibcMnfaood  of  a  Rotnan  tftwtew  (profc^Uf  of  tater  coo- 

itnctian  than  that  jBst  ncotioweJX  ^nc^  ted  aarthward  fna  the 

nmij  of  Portmt  AmdtriSm  towards  \jmAcm     Id  Weitcni  Sossex 

mMbn  Roonnnad,  caOed Stone  SoMl, of  vlikbtnoessdIltenMin, 

nn  froa  London  to  Cbirfamer,  pana^BaiiiyhnHiand  Polbaniigb 

a  in  course  tbroo^  tbe  WeakJ. 

Xow,  "  in  d^rs  of  jnre,  and  in  times  and  tklea  loos  gone  belbn^" 
tiK  Wi-ald  aas  covered  bjr  a  denM  forest,  wboae  taofiled  brakes  and 
ikidMIs  harboured  d>e  voir  aoddtevtldboM:  Its  glades  and  open 
bn^  aAbfded  pastmage  to  herds  of  sild  deer ;  while  its  lowlaads 
WBR  iwaiops  and  ntaisbes,  the  hannt  dL  Jnaofnerable  vatcr-fowL 

Aad  tU  bitun  lot  hb  4ta^ 
SoMsisc  boa  the  tedgj  ihallow, 

Spch  was  its  condition  when  the  Veiwrable  Bede  irroie. 

Although  the  ruthless  and  reckless  havoc  ofcenttmes  has  removed 
iht  splendid  limber  which  oocc  doihcd  the  Weald,  >-et  the  passenger 
«ho  travcb  at  express  speed  between  Three  Bridses  and  Hayward's 
Hcaih  <rannot  &il  to  recognise  in  the  rough  woods,  huth-clad 
kuks,  and  brushwood  coppices,  which  he  sees  on  every  sitlc.  tern- 
•»ts  of  an  ancient  forest  land.  The  extensive  bed*  o(  wmdstonc, 
«tuch  underlie  the  forest  ridge  and  other  parts  of  the  Weald,  are 
•tT)- rich  in  iron  ore  ;  and  ptolwbly  supplied  the  inhabitanB  of  the 
tountry  with  material  for  their  scythed  chariots  and  weapons  of  war, 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans.  Roads  tlverc  were  none,  and 
ibe  devious  and  miry  tracks,  which  threaded  the  maics  of  the  forest, 
nttst  have  been  utterly  impassable  to  the  native  wjggons.  Pack 
hones  were  probably  ihc  only  means  of  transporting  heavy  loods  then. 
*»  they  continued  to  be  until  recent  times. 
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The  iJritons  called  the  forest  Coil  Andfxd,  which  signl 
wild  wood,  or  the  wood  without  inhabitants  ;  and  Roman  < 
softened  the  Barbarian  appellation  into  SUva  Anderida.  Nam 
given  to  localities  take  deep  lOot,  and  survive  all  revolutions— p 
politicali  and  lingual ;  and  so  we  find,  centuries  later,  thii 
conquerors  of  Britain  retaining;  the  ancient  designation,  when 
the  desolate  waste  Andrtditwald.  It  is  described  \>f  the  ' 
Chronicle,"  under  the  year  893,35  measuring  izomilesinleng 
cast  to  wrett,  and  30  mites  in  breadth  from  north  to  south, 
habitants,  to  whom  Sl  WlUred,  "the  apostle  of  the  South  S 
preached  in  the  seventh  ceniurj-,  were,  from  the  nature  o( 
singularly  rude  and  unpolished  in  tlieir  manners.  "  A  nation^ 
in  a  rockjr  dinriet,  amid  uneulttvated  woods  and  thick  bi 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  tlicm  to  approach  even  th 
lands  ;  n  people  ignorant  of  God,  and  given  to  vain  idols." 

A  gLince  at  the  map  of  the  Weald  will  re>-c:il  the  fact  tha 
targe  number  of  the  plaoi-names  contain  the  syllable  "  hurst" 
is  Hurstpierpoini,  Hersimonceux,  (lunt  Green,  .Ashtirst,  N 
Fernhursl,  and  a  multitude  of  Other  hursts.  Now  htnl,  or  k 
old  English  means  a  wood,  and  even  if  no  description  of  the 
forest  had  come  down  lu  u.s,  the  etymologist  would  still  hai 
able,  by  the  help  of  these  local  names,  to  ascertain  the  limiu 
South  Saxon  \V,-ild.  Sometimes  the  prefix  "  hurst "  takes  ll 
of  hors,  and  since  Herstmonceux  is  pronounced  "Horsetni 
b]r  natives  of  the  place,  it  is  evident  that  Horsgatc,  Horseyc. 
lunges,  and  Hor&led,  belong  to  the  same  class  of  names.  J 
exceedingly  common  tcrrainalion  to  Wcaldcn  vilbgc  rumes 
We  find  it,  for  exam])1e,  in  Maylidd  and  Hcathficid,  and  il  is 
explained  as  signifying  an  ancient  clearing  in  the  forest,  wh 
timber  has  been/c/iM.  But  though  Maj  field,  Heaihfield,  an 
field  is  the  conventional  mode  of  wriiing  those  names,  yet  tl 
pronunciation  is  Maorul,  HelTul,  and  Linvul  rei>pectivdy  ;  a: 
possible  that,  in  many  cases,  the  termination  originally  1 
"field."  but  "wald."  or  "weald."  In  Domesday  Book  M 
appears  as  Wcsiewclle,  and  Hartfield  as  Hertevel. 

The  name  of  "forest,"  still  applied  to  certain  districts,  aU 
witneu  10  the  former  wild  and  unenclosed  state  of  the  county, 
down  iort:%\  i:oniains  10,000  acres,  including  a  considcraUe  e 
heathy  ground,  and  black  game  were  .ibundant  there  at  the  be 
of  the  present  century-.  It  once  formed  part  of  Fcvcnse]i 
which  covered  all  the  Rape  of  Pe\-ensey,  and  devolved  with  t*i 
Castle  ;  but  it  is  caUed  ■'  Aslidon  "  in  a  grant  of  lands  in 
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'to  John  of  Gaunt.  The  numerous  "gales" and  "hatches 'of 
ktnct.  such  as  Uam's  G-itc  and  I'rickctt's  Hatch,  indicate  the 
brics  of  an  did  deer  paik.  'I  he  forest  of  Worth  contained, 
Btng  10  a  sur*'c)-  made  three  centuries  ago,  some  5,000  acres. 
le  forest  and  St.  Leonard's  forest  at  the  western,  and  Datrcl 
'and  Daltington  forest  at  the  eastern,  cxtreinily  of  tlic  Ridge 
(ther  wide  stretches  of  wooded  country-. 
Dtil  recently,  the  woods  of  the  Weald  were  haunted  by  monMers 
brits  innum(:ral>le.  Here  ran  the  black  headier  liare,  there  a 
b,  in  form  of  a  sable  hound,  scoured  the  country,  while  in 
km  forest  a  decapiitatcd  corpse  sprang  into  the  saddle  behind 
elated  traveller,  and  xo  accompanied  him  on  his  journey. 
Ithough  Sussex  cannot  boast  of  any  hero  of  romance  such  as 
i  Hood,  jret  its  thicket!;  sheltered  many  a  ruffianly  outlnn-  and 
■yman,  who  took  toll  of  unprotected  wayfarers,  and  added 
B  tenor  to  the  dangers  of  travelling. 

n  ilic  forest  ridge  was  fought  the  great  battle  between  the 
■as  and  Saxons,  llie  I>uke  of  Normandy  had  disembarked 
{e  force  at  Pcvcnsey  bay,  where  Julius  Cawar  is  bclic^-cd  to  have 
a  a  landing  eleven  centimes  previously.  'I'he  marshes,  which 
eocd  between  the  foR-st  and  the  sea,  formed  a  natural  barrier 
i  invasion,  so  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  march  along  the 
ell  they  reached  the  high  ground  near  Hastings,  and  there  they 
Iped.  The  English  king  had  chosen  a  very  strong  position  upon 
|»t  where  B-itile  Abbey  afterwards  stood  ;  and  his  contingent 
ttx  villeins,  -irmcd  "  with  clubs  and  great  picks,  iron  forks  and 
^"  rendered  good  service  in  fortifying  the  spot  with  a  ditch  and 
pirniounted  by  a  wattled  paliisde.  Early  one  autumn  morning 
fs  scouts  kept  coming  in  with  the  news  that  the  Norman  army 
t  last  on  the  move,  and  advancing  along  the  forest  ridge.  A 
|e  march  brought  the  enemy  to  the  "  hc.ith  land,"  within  sight 
I  English  camj),  and,  with  much  noise  and  blowing  of  trumpets, 
egan  to  form  up  for  the  attack.  The  Norman  knights  could 
D  donning  their  conical  helmets  and  shiils  of  ring-mail.  The 
ft  assault  was  delivered  ai  nine  o'clock,  and  (ailed  in  its  object ; 
t  ancient  ruse  of  a  feigned  retreat  drew  the  incautious  EnKli^h 
heir  impiegnable  position,  and  with  shouts  of  "01icrossel"and 
tmit^ ! "  they  plunged  through  the  furze  bushes  in  pursuit  of  the 
ten.  Harold's  mistake  in  leaving  his  first  position  was  not  im- 
tely  apparent,  for  though  the  English  king  had  lost  an  eye  by  an 
iround,  yet  he  still  remained  in  command  of  his  army,  and  the 
Utt  were  getting  very  much  the  worst  of  it.      But  as  the  day 
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wore  on  tlie  rortun>c  of  war  changed,  and  at  lut  a  body  of 
knights  chaised  do*m  upon  Harold's  body-jjuaid,  captured  ihe 
standard,  and  beat  the  king  down  with  tlicir  liaiile-axes.  There  ni 
no  quAilcT,  and  so  long  as  strength  and  daylight  lasted  baods  o 
Normans  and  Saxons,  scatKrred  up  atKl  down  the  forest,  coniimM 
to  light  with  deadly  hale.  The  English,  it  is  bcttcved,  left  nptmth* 
field  some  ao.ooo  dcid  and  dying— "a  prey  to  the  woh-e«,"  s  thi 
(ltd  poem,  Dt  tflio  Ifasiingenii,  tells  us. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  picture  the  Wcald  as  having  been  an; 
else  than  an  agricultural  or  pastoral  countr>' ;  neverthclcKt, 
long  the  centre  of  English  iron  mining  and  iron  tnanufnclure.  9 
day  the  woods  echoed  with  the  din  of  great  hammers  dritts  b 
watCT-power  ;  at  night  the  whole  district  was  aglow  wriih  the  glare  * 
roaring  blast  furnaces.  Drayton's  ponderous  lines,  published  in  ll 
year  i6i  i,  commemorate  the  period  : 

When  lu  the  anvil's  weight,  and  hammet'i  ilrcadA)]  Hwnd, 
E'en  rent  tha  hollow  wnodii  and  tbook  Ihc  queach^  groiuid ; 
So  ihul  ttie  ircmbllng  njmplii,  opprened  lh(DU£h  ghoiily  r«ar, 
Rao  n)BilUln|[  lo  Ihc  Downi,  ailh  loote  ditbciellcd  hiir. 

And  William  Camden : 

SuMCi  is  full  of  item   minn  tn  lunilcy  pUcei,  where,  bt  (bt  makini; 
fooDdiag  ihcniif,  (licrc  be   fuinacn  on  «vpiy  sJe,  ami  a  bu|^  deal  of  «uuJ  ' 
fcaily  burnt ;  t"  which  purpUK*  divcra  bcuokt  in  many  places  are  Ixou^  tora 

in  one  channel,  on<l  Lunilcy  meadawt  lumed  inlo  pool*  nod  wuen,  ital  lU 
might  he  <if  power  iiilTicient  lo  <lrive  hammor-mills,  which,  beaiinc  upca  iV 
iron,  mound  all  over  ihe  plaoex  kdjoinins. 

Charcoal  supjilicd  the  place  of  coal  for  smelting  purposeii 
an  array  of  "  colliers  "  found  employment  in  conrerttng  the  l«is 
stores  of  wood,  which  nature  had  provided,  into  charcoal.  So  !w 
as  the  supply  of  that  useful  commodity  lasted,  not  only  iroi; 
foundries  but  other  fnciori<^5,  such  as  glassworks,  and  gunpovdei 
mills,  which  were  dependent  on  a  supply  of  good  charcoal,  coolimie 
to  flourish  in  the  Wcald.  But  Ihc  annual  consumption  of  tinbl 
for  fuel  was  enormous ;  one  furnace  at  I^mbcihuntt  aloiK  rcqaiie 
two  hundred  thousand  cords  of  wood  every  year  to  feed  its  Same 
This  waste  of  timber,  continued  ccnttiry  after  century,  began  tote 
upon  the  old  forest  of  Anderida.  It  shrank  and  dwindled,  tiai 
there  was  hardly  sufficient  wood  left  to  supply  the  blast  futiuc 
with  fuel.  Then  came  competition  with  other  parts  of  En^n 
where  coal  was  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  iron  ore,  and  tl 
whole  process  of  manufacture  could  be  conducted  at  less  cost  Ihs 
in  the  wealds,  which  were  destitute  of  workable  coal,  and  so  t 
Southern  iron  trade  gtew  Um  atid  less,  until,  in  the  first  quaner 
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t!w  preictil  cetitur)-,  Asliburnliam  forge  was  the  only  one  out  of  many 
tcoreit  of  Sussex  ironwoilcs  which  continued  at  worlc.  Indeed,  the 
Kry  existence  of  iionwoiks  liad  been  forgotten,  did  not  some  of  the 
|teat  "  hn  in  met*  ponds,"  to  which  Camden  alludes,  and  some  of  the 
immense  heaps  of  slag,  locally  known  as  "  ctnder-beds,"  reniain  to 
■uest  their  former  importance.  These  old  cindcr-bcdi  are  scattered 
tu  and  wide  over  the  Weald,  and  sometimes  cover  many  acies  of 
land.  The  heavy  slag,  of  which  they  arc  composed,  furnishes  ex- 
cellent material  for  road -making,  and  is  commonly  emjitoyed  for 
Rpairing  the  highwcays  which  cio»  the  iron  districL  Abuut  half  a 
ccntiii7  ago  an  ardent  archxologist  happened  to  obsen'e,  in  a  he:ap 
erf  slag  by  the  roadside,  a  fragment  of  Roman  pottery.  This  discovery 
kd  Iiim  to  examine  a  clndcr>bcd  at  Mnrcsfield,  from  which  the  heap 
in  question  had  been  obtained,  and  he  then  found  that  it  was  full 
of  broken  pottery,  coins  of  Ncr»,  Vespasian,  .ind  I>ioclctian  (which 
belong  to  the  period  ranging  from  the  year  54  to  386  a.u.),  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity,  which  left  no  raom  for  doubt  that  the 
K.omans  had,  durinj;  their  occupation  of  this  country,  worked  iron 
laincs  in  Ashdown  Forest.  Similar  remains  have  been  discovered 
■it  Qiiddingly,  where  there  was  a  foundry  in  existence  comparatively 
Accmly,  for  the  bells  of  old  Eajttioumc  Church  were  sent  ilierc  to 
be  re^^t  in  1651.  A  great  common  in  Chiddingly  parish,  called 
the  Dicker,  was  denuded  of  timber  by  the  iron-masters  of  the  neigh- 
bourfiood. 

There  are  many  old  references  to  the  iron  trade  in  the  county  of 

SuBex.     King  Henry  III.  made  a  grant  to  the  people  of  I.ewe3  in 

**66,  em|xiwering  them  to  Icv7  a  toll  of  one  penny  on  every  cart- 

'nd  of  iron,  and  one  halfpenny  on  every  horscload  of  the  same 

"ttal,  whieh  pa»ed  through  the  town  from  tlic  Weald.   An  inhabitant 

^  Lewes  supplied  the  ironwork  for  the  tomb  of  the  same  king  in 

"'^!^minstl.T  Ahbey.     In  Edward  I.'s  reign  iron  was  being  smelted 

"^  -St.  l^conard's  forest,  and  compUinIs   were  made  by  the    iron- 

'"'^rigcrs  of  the  City  of  I^ndon  in  regard  to  certain  manufactured 

"ticlcs  supplied  by  the  smitlis  of  the  ^S'ealds.  In  the  following  reign, 

'*■*  shenff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  was  ordered  to  supply  3,000  horse- 

**'*>es  and  39,000  nails  for  the  expedition  against  Scotland.    The 

***^icnt  banded  guns,  which  were  used  by  the  English  in  the  fifteenth 

'^turj',  arc  believed  to  have  been  made  in  Sussex.  A  good  specimen 

"'^  Ihis  kind  of  artillery,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  gun 

"'<5r  made  in  England,  formerly  stood  at  Eridge  Gtcen.     On  hoH- 

"*ys  the  people  fired  it  at  a  hill  some  distance  off,  dug  out  ihc  shot, 

"*^i  it  off  again,  and  so  on,  until  their  supply  of  ammunition  was 
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exhausted.    The  firel  English  gun  of  ra-st-iron  was  made  at  Biuied, 
in  Henry  V'I!l-'a  reign.    Cannon  ImIU  are  often  duKUpin  the  ticiniij. 
There  were  other  ordnance  factories  at  Henihrield  and  Kubertibridie; 
from  the  latter  village  ordnance  was  tarried  by  rit-cr  ioRye,ind 
exported.     Fuller  remarks,  "  It  is  almost  incredible  Iiow  many  | 
guns  are  made  of  the  iron  in  this  county."    The  husbtc  niln 
round  St.  Paurs  Cathedral  are  monuments  to  the  deponed  trade  < 
Sussex.    They  were  made  at  Laniberhurst,  and  cost  £,\  f.o©o. 
am  indebted  for  these  and  many  other  facts  contained  inthisaconnt' 
of  Old  Sussev,  to  the  excellent  papers  on  th<^  subject  compciscd  in 
the  "Sussex  ArchajoloRicil  Collections,"  cq>ccially  those  from  tliepen 
of  Mr.   Lower.    John  Ray,  t!ie  author  of  "  A  Collection  of  Eqgliib 
Words"  (1674).  has  preserved  an  account  of  the  process  of  nuaii-j 
facturing  iron  in  Sussex,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  as  given  0^^ 
him  by  his  friend  Walter  Burrell,  of  Cuckfield.  ^B 

The  iron-ore,  or  mint,  as  the  natives  called  it,  was  genwally 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  four  to  forty  feci,  and  llie  rarious 
qualities  were  judiciously  mixed  together.     A  hc-ip  was  then  made, 
consisting  of  alternate  la)<crs  of  iion-ore  and  charcoal,  and  the  whole 
was  set  on  6re,  care  being  taken  that  the  ore  did  not  /(w/— ihat  is, 
mdl— and  run  into  a  mass.    This  process  had  the  effect  of  rendcnng 
the  ore  soft  and  friable.     It  was  then  broken  into  small  jncces  with 
iron  sledge-hammers  and  thrown  upon  the  top  of  the  duucoat  in  the 
blast  furnace.     In  the  course  of  twelve  hours  or  so,  the  iron  mdted 
and  flowed  into  the  ktarih  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    The  sl:^ 
or  "  cinder,"  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  molten  meia),  and  wa« 
let  out  at  intervals ;  and  finally  the  pure  iron  was  run  into  a  awl 
The  hearth,  or  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  was  always  built  of  h»rf 
sandstone,  the  upper  part  was  lined  throughout  with  brick,    WTico 
the  furn.'ice  had  been  built,  the  fire  was  allowed  to  bum  for  scvcnl 
days  before  the  blast  was  turned  on.    Then  they  began  to  bto» 
gently,  and  i,Tadu3lly  increased  the  blast,  until  at  the  end  of  tea 
weeks  or  more  the  climax  had  been  reached. 

A  working  week  of  six  days  was  technically  called  A/etindit^ 
During  the  last  few  foundays  that  a  furnace  remained  in  blast,  mt 
mure  iron  was  produced  than  during  the  first  foundays;  but  the 
average  yield  was  eight  ions  per  week. 

The  effect  of  the  powerful  blast  was  to  gradually  wear  away  the 
Iicarlh  and  increase  its  capacity,  so  that  while  it  conlained  at  fint 
sufficient  metal  to  make  a  sow  of  six  hundredweight,  it  contained 
at  last  sufficient  for  a  sow  of  seventeen  hundredweight.  A  faoirth 
made  oi  good  stone  would  last  for  forty  foundays— that  n,  fony 
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wekfi— and  duiing  tHat  time  the  fire  was  never  allowed  to  go  out. 
The  hoitih  wras  never  lucd  more  ihsin  once,  though  it  might  have 
been  b  blast  for  six  weeks  only. 

\\Ticn  the  sow  had  cooled,  it  was  taken  to  the  forge  and  rolled 

opon  \h.t  finery  fire.    A  piece  weighing  three- quartcis  of  a  hundicd- 

ttight,  called  a  loop,  was  broken  off,  drawn  fioro   the  fire  with 

thingling  tODgs,  beaten  with  sledge -hummers,  and  finally  placed  under 

llie  grtat  water-hammer,  where  it  was  gently  pounded,  so  as  to  force 

out  the  cinder  and  dross.    Then  the  force  of  tlie  blows  was  (•nidually 

incteised  b>-  turning  on  more  water-power,  until  at  lasl  the  loop  had 

usDmcd  ihe  form  of  a  hlootn,  or  foursquare  mass,  about  two  feet  in 

JWjth.    The  above  operation  was  known  as  shiasiiiig  the  hop.    Tlie 

Woom  was  then  returned  to  the  finery  tire,  and  by  dint  of  heating 

ind  hammering  It  was  converted  into  an  <i»fwfl)-— that  is,  a  bar  three 

^  long,  shaped  in  the  middle,  but  having  a  square  lump  of  metal 

Jtft  rough  at  each  of  its  extremities.     The  ancony  was  then  sent  to 

uioihet  fire,  called  the  ekafeiy,  where  its  two  rough  ends  were  drawn 

w  and  finished,  so  as  10  correspond  with  the  middle  part,  which 

™  been  already  shaped  at  the  finery-  fire. 

I'he  Statute  Book  contains  frequent  reference  to  the  rapid 
'^riKtioii  of  forest  trees  in  England,  but  so  luxuriant  waa  the 
Po*rUi  of  timber  in  the  Andrcds  Weald — 

Jove's  00k,  ihe  warlike  uh,  vein'*!  flm,  Ihc  softer  beech, 
KboTt  hue),  ni'iplc  plain,  light  3>]>,  ttic  lieiutinj;  urych, 
Tangfa  holly,  and  imtxith  bircli  — 

tlut  the  district  was  always  excepted  from  ihe  operation  of  the 
'"'^stircs  passed  to  restrain  the  waste.  Thus,  an  Act  of  Henry  VIll.'s 
"•Rn  does  not  extend  its  protection  to  "  woods  wiihin  the  wilds  of 
''tnt,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  oihcr  than  common  woods  within  the  said 
•^<3a."  And  another  Act,  of  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
fcflsids  the  conversion  into  coal  or  other  fuel  for  the  making  of  iron, 
of  axij  timber  trees  of  oak,  beedi,  or  ash,  of  the  breadth  of  anc  loot 
"lUarc  at  the  stub,  and  growing  wjtliin  fourteen  miles  of  the  sea  or 
*•*>■  navigable  river,  and  expressly  excepts  the  county  of  Sussex,  the 
"^ciWof  Kent,  and  certain  portions  of  the  "wcild"  of  Surrey  from 
"*  opoatton. 

Again,  the  Statute  23  Elizabeth,  t  s  ('SSi)  refers  to  the  decay 
^  'inibcT  caused  by  the  erection  of  iron-mills,  in  places  not  far 
distant  from  the  Downs  and  sea-coast  of  Sussex,  and  prohibits  the 
conversion  of  wood  into  coal,  or  other  fuel  for  making  iron,  within 
'*<^niy-two  miles  of  London,  or  four  miles  from  the  fool  of  the 
^o^ns  which  lie  between  Arundel  and  Pcvcnscy,  or  within  four  miles 
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of  AMncbdaea  ind  Rifc,  tvo  m&eE  of  Pei-entcy,  and  thin:  miles  of 
liuiinn^  and  ru»hi.T  prohibJU  ihc  election  of  new  ironworks  witliia 
the  nine  limits;  but  there  follona  {>ro%-iM:  "This  Act  th^l  not  ex- 
tend to  any  woods  growing  in  the  wcitds of  Surrcf,  Sussex,  antl  Kent." 

But  four  years  btcr  wsts  passed  the  Statute  ^^  Eliubcth,  c  ■  9,  whkb 
recites  tbut  "  by  (he  orcigrt-ai  negligence,  or  number  of  iron  woclu, 
which  have  been  and  yet  arc  in  the  wcilds  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  ami 
Kent,  it  is  thought  that  the  great  plenty  of  timber,  which  faalh  {;iown 
in  those  pans,  hath  been  greatly  decayed  and  spoiled,  and  will  tt^^ 
short   time  be  utterly  consumed  and  wasted,  if  some  convenicn~->^ 
remedy  be  not  timely  provided*;  and  goes  on  to  enact  that,  r-^ 
future,  no   new  iron-mill,  furnace,  finary,  t>f    btoomary,  shall   b^^ 
erected  in  the  district.     It  waschicUy  in  the  interests  of  ship>buildinj> 
that  these  laws,  restrictive  of  waste  of  timber,  were  |>used  by  lli^ 
legiiiature,  for  in  the  days  when  oui  sliips  were  "hearts  of  oaV," 
great  (juantilks  of  timber  were  sent  from  Siusex  woods  to  Rocbesi^c- 
and  other  ports.    William  Gitpin,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  oi^.^ 
forest  scenery,  mentions  how  "  the  noblest  oaks  in  EngUitd  "  uw^H^ 
to  grow  in  Sussex,  and  sometimes  required  a  score  of  oxen  to  novc?^^^ 
them.    They  were  mounted  on  a  sort  of  waggon,  appropriately  caOed-^^  i 
"a  tujig,"  dragged  for  some  distance  through  the  mire  and  clay,  ^"^ 
and  tlien  left  for  another  tugg  to  take  up  when  opportunity  oSetttL 
Several  years  sometimes  elapsed  before  a  tree  reached  its  destina- 
tion, and  it  had  plenty  of  time  10  become  seasoned  while  on  its  read 
to  ihc  ship-building  yard. 

The  "Survej-or's  Dialogtie,"  published  tn  1607,  contains  soim 
Jntemlin^  remarks  on  the  subject  whicli  we  are  considering;  3 
"Some  countries  arc  yet  well  stored,  and  for  the  abundance  or ^^3^ 
timber  and  wood  were  excepted  in  the  Statute  (of  Henry  VII1_.3L 
cited  above),  as  the  welds  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  which  wci^  — ■< 
all  anciently  comprehended  under  the  name  of  '  llolmcsdale.'an* -^bJ 
yet  he  that  well  observes  it,  and  hath  known  the  welds  of  Suioe^:^  t. 
Surrey,  and  Kent,  the  grand  nursery  of  those  kind  of  trees,  cspcctari— -(r 

oak  and  beech,  shall  find  such  an  alteration  within  less  than  thii (Jf 

years,  as  may  well  strike  a  fear  lest  few  years  more,  as  pestilent        u 
Ihc  former,    will  leave  few    good    trees    standing   in    those   <»-^'— ■  -'■ 
Such  a  heat  issuelh  out  of  the  many  forges  and  furnaces  for  ^  ht 
making  of  iron,  and  out  of  the  glass-kilns,  as  hath  devoured  tn^KAj- 
famous  woods  within  the  welds,  as  about  Burning-fold,   Loivw^xk/ 
Green,  the  Minns,   Kirdford,  relworth  parks,  Ebcrknow,  ^VassaAy 
Rusper,  Balcombe,  Uallington,  the  Dicker,  and  some  forests  and 
other  placei  infinite." 
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Another  party  to  the  dialogue  answers  :  "  It  it  no  maivcl  if 
Sussex  and  other  pUccs  you  ^^pcik  or  be  deprived  of  this  benefit,  for 
I  liavc  heard  there  are,  or  lately  were,  in  Su^cx  near  140  hammers 
andfiimaccs  for  iron,  and  in  it  and  Surrey  adjoining  three  or  four 
Slius-bouscs.  The  hammers  and  furnaces  spend  each  of  ihcm  in 
every  iwcnty-foor  hours  iwo.  ihrcc.  or  four  loads  of  charcoal,  which 
in  a  year  amountcth  to  an  infmiie  <juantily,  as  you  cun  better  account 
by  yoiir  arithmetic  than  I." 

One  of  the  nost  famous  smiths  of  the  ^Vcald  was  St.  Dunstan, 

Arehbiihop  of  Canterbury.     .Mnyficid  in  Sussex  is  the  site  t>(  an 

uicicni  archicptscopal  palace,  and  here,  according  to  some,  took 

place  the  lerrifK;  encounter  between  St.  Dunsian  and  the  Devil.     At 

any   rate  the  anvil,  hammer,  and  tongs,  which  are  alleged  to  have 

^lon);ed  10  the  uint,  are  still  presen'ed  at  Maylicld  Palace.     In  the 

'neighbouring  parish  of  Hcathfield  is  a  locality  called  Cade  Street, 

*here  ihc  notorious  rebel,  Jack  Cade,  ivas  slain  in  1450-    Shakc- 

'Pcarc.  it  will  be  remembered.  |>laccs  the  scene  of  his  death  in  Kent, 

"^ut  the  better  account  of  the  event  is  that  he  was  shot  by  .\le\aii(lcr 

**Ien.  "  the  CKjuire  of  Kent,"  as  he  was  playing  at  bowls  in  a  garden 

Rear  Heathfield,  in  Susse.t,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound 

*>  he  was  beinp  conwyed  in  a  cari  to  London, 

The  Weald  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  very  worst 

'oadi  in  Knglnnd.     "  Sussex  full  of  din  and  mire  "  was  a  byword  in 

Aland's  day,  and  Queen  F.lixabeih,  during  one  of  her  progresses 

trough  Kent  and  Su»3ex,  is  reported  in  have  made  the  rem-irk.  that 

*herc  were  more  dangerous  rocks  and  valleys,    and  much  worse 

pound,  there  than  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.     Fuller,  too,  describes 

™e  district  ns  "a  fruitful  couniry,  though  very  dirty  for  Iravcllers 

"•Crein,  so  that  it  may  be  better  measured  to  its  advant.igc  by  days* 

JOumeys  than  by  miles.     Hence  it  i.*  that,  in  the  laic  order  for 

'cguLiting  the  wages  of  coachmen,  at  such  a  price  a  day  and  dis- 

•*tiee  from  I.ondon,  Sussex  alone  ii  excepted,  as  wherein  shorter 

**y  or  belter  pay  was  allowed."    .\nd   the  writer  of  "A   Tour 

Through  (jrcat  Britain  "  in  the  year  i-,2^  saw  no  improvcmcnl  in 

*his  respect : 

"I  came    to  I*wes    from  Tunbridge,"  says  he,  "through  Ihc 

''**pcst,  dirtiest,  but  many  ways  the    nebest  and    most  profitable, 

^OOnity  in  all  that  part  of  Kngland.     The  limber  1  saw  ihcrc  was 

Prodigious,  as  well  in  (]uality  as  bigness,  and  seemed  in  some  places 

'>e  suffered  to  grow,  only  because  it  was  so  f.it  off  any  navigation 

.    *'  it  was  not  worth  cutting  down  and  carrying  away.    In  dry  summers, 

'^ted,  a  great  deal  is  aimed  away  to  Maidstone,  and  somturoe^ 
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1  haTC  seen  one  iree  on  1  carriage  drawn  by  twru-and-twenty  own. 
and  even  then  it  is  carried  so  little  a  way  that  it  is  sometiiius  two 
or  three  yean  before  it  gets  to  Chubam,  for  if  once  the  laios  cone 
on,  it  stirs  no  more  that  year,  and  sometimes  a  whole  sommer  i> 
not  hot  enough  to  make  the  roadt  passable.     Here  I  had  a  «^ 
which  indeed  I  ne^-er  uw  in  any  other  part  of  Ei^nd,  ra.,  the 
going  to  church  at  a  countr)'  village  not  hx  from  Lewes.     I  sawu 
ancient  lady,  of  very  good  family  1  assure  you,  drawn  to  clrnrcb  in 
hcT  conch  by  six  oxen.    Nor  was  this  done  in  frolick  01  hunioiR, 
but  mere  necetsitfi  the  way  being  so  stiff  and  deep  that  00  J 
coutd  go  in  n." 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  cenluiy  n  coach  started  onoe  1 
from  NewSiiDr<:liam,and  ran  through  Brixton,  Lewes, and* 
to  l^ndon,  hut  took  two  whole  days  to  accomplish  the  joiuney'- 
It  WHS  u^ual  to  attach  a  pair  of  oxen  to  the  coach,  in  order  to  bd  p 
it  ovxr  some  of  the  worst  bits  of  toad.  The  journey  was  brokcaff.^ 
East  Giinstcad,  a  place  of  some  importance  then,  for  assizes  wcC^ 
held  there,  sa  the  judges  did  not  care  to  penetrate  funhcr  into  ^ 
country  whose  roads  were  described  by  l-ord  Chancellor  Covp^S! 
as  "  bad  and  ruinous  be)'ond  imagination." 

Perhaps  Dr.  Burton's  description  of  a  journey  through  Sussex  A 
1751  is  the  most  amuiung  of  all  It  is  written  in  Greek,  to  1  quw''* 
from  Mr.  Blaauw's  tran.shtion  contained  In  the  eighth  volume  of  tK"* 
"Sussex  Archa:ological  Collections."  "Not  even  now,  though  i 
summertime,  is  the  wintry  stale  of  the  roads  got  rid  of,  for  the  w^ 
retained  even  till  now  in  this  mud,  is  sometimes  splashed  upwards  ^ 
of  a  sudden,  to  the  annoyance  of  travellers.  Our  hordes  could  r^c 
keep  on  their  legs,  on  account  of  these  slippery  and  rough  patia  o 
the  roads,  but  sliding  .ind  tumbling  on  their  way,  and  almost  onibcJJ 
haunches,  with  nil  their  haste  got  on  but  slowly." 

In  another  account,  written  this  time  in  Latin,  he  s.iys:  "We 
were  carried  in  a  Sussex  cart,  or  two-horse  waggon,  aiwl  while  lh«2 
driver  on  foot  at  our  side  drove  the  horses  with  his  whip  and  a$oc^ 
of  discord.int  bellowing,  we,  like  itrisoners,  turned  back  to  bick* 
were  tossed  forward,  jolted  asunder,  and  tumbled  together  1 " 

The  learned  scholar  is  full  of  caustic  humour,  and  remarks  iipo«^ 
the  high-pitched  voices  and  sing-song  tones  of  the  Sussex  boors,  aoC^ 
how  at  church  the  ear  is  offended  "  when  they  bellow  to  excess,!))^ 
bleat  out  some  goatish  noise  with  all  their  might."  He  also  ungil— " 
lantly  suggests  that  the  reason  why  the  oxen,  swine,  n<omen,  aiideikt^ 
animals  of  Sussex  arc  so  long-legged,  is  that  the  constant  pulling  oV 
their  feet  out  of  the  slifl  mii4  ttitttiie^  vW  Wncs  and  musdcs. 
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etatute  of  the  year  15S4  retiuirecl  the  occupiers  of  tronworlcs, 
tTj  six  loads  of  coal  or  mine,  and  cwry  Ion  of  iron,  conveyed 
J  the  wintti  montlu  (Oclot)cr  lo  May)  along  the  "  highwajrs, 
under  an)- of  iht:  hill^  comm^jnly  railed  the  North  Downs  of 
f  and  Kent,"  to  carry  upon  ihc  same  highway  one  cartload  of 
r,  gravel,  slone,  snnd,  or  chalk,  and  lay  the  same  ihcrcoti, 
ling  lo  the  direction  of  the  justices  of  ihc  |Kacc  residing  in  the 
3,  or  Ihc  surveyors  of  bii;lnra)-s.  Through  an  error  of  the 
histnan,  this  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  highways  of  Sussex  ;  but 
)7  (39lh  Eti/abeth)  another  Act  was  passed,  by  which  the  iron- 
rsofthatnoumy,  as  well  as  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  ucic  required  to 

bighway  rate  of  three  shillings  for  every  tlirce  cartloads  of  coal 
ncral,  and  every  ton  of  iron,  conveyed  a  distance  of  one  rotlo 

the  road,  between  October  and  May,  and  for  every  30  loads  of 
ic  mineral,  and  every  10  tons  nf  iron,  conveyed  along  Ihc  road 
g  the  summer  inontbs,  to  carry  and  lay  one  cartload  of  such 
riab  as  arc  inenciooed  in  the  pieviuux  Act 
lurneys  were  aimo&t  invariably  piTformed  on  honcback,  and 
»  of  cofoineroe  were  measured  by  the  uani  or  horscliKid,  which 
Ud  at  lao  pounds  wcij^lil  by  the  Sutuie  of  Astiie  in  ICdward 
tgn  t  SO  a  narrow  track  of  cinderi^  laid  along  the  centre  of  the 
was  sudicient  for  the  rcipiirements  of  ordinary  traffic,  but  it  tras 
'  safe  to  vi-nlurc  off  the  track  in  wet  wcaiher. 
lie  scene  has  changed.  The  umbrageous  forest  of  oak,  ash,  and 
as  disappeared,  and  with  ii  arc  gone  the  ghosts  and  goblins  who 
m  haunted  its  shades.  Tlic  wind  whistles  across  unsheltered 
hiands,  where  once  the  woodman's  axe  ranj{,  the  cattle  graice 
;  only  the  heron  could  feed.  The  roads  are  no  longer  clitirned 
nod,  and  converted  into  iiit^gniircs  by  the  heavy  whet.-is  of  carts 

with  timber,  churcii.-ii,  .ind  mine.  The  great  pondi,  whose 
»  drove  furnace  bellows  and  forge  hammers,  are  drained,  but 
ton  still  lies  in  abundance  beneath  the  soil,  while  in  some 
cts  fragments  of  iron-stone  may  be  found  upon  the  surface  of 
elds.  Should  the  search  for  coal,  which  is  now  licing  dihgently 
tuted  in  a  neighbouring  county,  prove  successful,  it  is  possible 
iie  blast  furnaces  may  again  sjiring  up,  as  by  magic,  on  their  old 
i  but  all  who  love  the  rustic  beauty  and  peace'ul  repose  of  Sussex 
ly  will  express  a  fervent  hope  that  that  day  may  as  yet  be  far 

n. 

THOMAS  H.  B.  GRAHAM. 
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ADDERS   OR    VIPERS, 

"Like  Aanm't  KT|icnt,  *w&llow«  op  (he  i«i. '■—/'*/*. 

OK  the  bfoad  expanse  of  the  chalk  dcpwns,  where  the  scans 
vet;et3tiun  coiisi.tis  chiefly  of  furte  bushes  and  dwarf  junipe** 
upon  the  velvet  turf,  it  i«  common  to  find  an  adder  or  viper  (Ptlif^ 
terut)  lying  at  ease,  bfttking  in  the  full  enjciymciit  uf  a  midday  ims  ' 
Later  than  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  are  seldom  seen,  Total  V 
good  addent  then  have  gone  to  lied  ;  in  llie  forenoon  only  they  tac  * 
in  the  genial  warinih  of  the  solar  heal.    There  is  a  physiolopci,^ 
reason  for  t)iis  habit  of  exposure  to  the  renical  rays  of  the  sun,  for  a^^ 
adders  are  the  only  spedes  of  British  snake  ovo-viviparous  by  naturer-* 
Uiis  external  inlluence,  duiiblle»,  is  of  material  assistance  in  hatchio^^S 
tlie  eggs  uithin  the  parent  body  ox  the  female  lies  upon  some  watn^^* 
and  wind-sheUered  bank,  according  to  its  duily  lotitiiie  at  cettai^^n 
seasons  of  the  year.     The  vi|>er  and  adder,  in  spile  of  ^ome  eonfuiio"^** 
in  the  rural  mind,  nre  one  and  the  same  si)ecies^-the  only  poisonoo—  ^ 
snake  thai  we  possess  in  Grt-at  Drii.iin.    Waterton,  in  one  of  h~  ss 
essays,  refers  to  the  harmless  grajs-snakc  {C^fiuhtr  Matrix)  as  tlr^^ 
adder,  which  is  a  manifest  error,  the  usual  distinction  between  adi^sx" 
and  viper  arising  from  the  several  varielies  of  fcUaj  i<rus,  whi  «=;fa 
Daluralists  are  now  agreed  form  but  a  eji^c  species. 

On  the  southern  downs  I  have  myself  found  three  well ■  mart  ^?«J 
varieties,  colour  and  siic  being  the  main  points  of  difference  in  tJ>< 
various  sj>ecimens.     The   first   is  very  small   and    slender,   rartrlj 
exceeding  len  inches  in  length,  the  colour  being  of  a  ricli  )«llow 
brown— golden  yellow  in  the  bright  sun.    1  believe  this  to  be  a  yoting 
adder  that  has  cast  its  first  skin.     It  is  a  ferocious  little  reptile  when 
unduly  irritated.      I  have  bent  over  one,  impeding  its  course  mcara- 
whilc  with  a  slick ;  it  raised  two-thirds  of  the  body  from  the  grounci 
darting  at  tlic  face  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  nanowly  mis«nc  f  » 
its  object.     A  few  of  these  yellow  adders  can  always  be  found  durin^^ 
the  late  spring  in  suitable  localities.     The  second  kind  is  of  full  sii^^ 
— eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  length— thick  in  ptoporticnt^^ 
length,  and  of  a  uniform  dull  black  or  brown  appearance,  easily  mis-^*^ 
taken  for  a  stick  or  b\t  ol  oW  wow  l-jvtvt  in  the  path.    The  chief'' 
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dai^r,  indeed,  arises  from  incautiously  handling  tbat  which  seems  lo 
6e  iui  inanimate  body  :  undisturbed  adders  seldom  initiate  xa  attack. 
The  ihird  variety  is  the  typical  form,  of  equal  size  with  the  last,  but 
v-aryi  ng  in  colour  from  grey  to  gieen  shades,  according  to  the  incidence 
of  light,  and  always  characterised  by  the  i^i^^ag  pattern  of  darker  hue 
extending  down  the  bock ;  or  rather  markings  which  assume  this 
shape  as  the  .nnake  wriggles  away.  A  close  examination  shows  that 
all  tlircc  varieties  ha^-e  thb  peculiarity— a  sure  sign  of  the  poisonous 
addrr  ;  but  on  the  yellou-  or  black  skins  the  pattern  i^  less  readily 
detected,  though  always  present.  Change  of  colour  in  itself  is  no 
tvi<lence  of  specific  distinction,  and  where  the  structural  parts  agree 
in  every  detail,  we  may  fnirly  assume  that  all  these  varieties  of  the 
adder  are  referable  to  the  same  species. 

More  than  once  I  hare  vratched  a  field  -  mouse  croudiing 
imn)o\:aUc  beneath  the  infiuenoe  of  the  fixed  stare  of  an  adder  ;  it 
it  so^  paralysed  with  fear  that  any  movemi.-nt  of  the  limbs  appears 
mponible.  The  glassy  eyes  of  the  snake  gleam  through  the  pro- 
tecting membrane  nith  fatal  power :  presently  the  mouth  is  widely 
exKnded,  and  the  victim  is  bolted  whole,  its  tail  giving  spasmodic 
jcrht  before  the  final  disappearance.  Under  more  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  mouse  should  be  equally  nimble  ia  movement  with  the 
>nake,  but  here  the  arts  of  fascination  prcvaiL 

The  ringed  or  grass  snake  (C  nalrix)  generally  exceeds  the  adder 

f**    length  ;  I  have  seen  one  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  which  measured 

"pwards  of  four  feet.    The  yellow  ring  bordered  with  black  which 

•'^'rounds  the  neck  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  the  injurious  kind; 

*ne  upper  ports  are  bluish  grey  with  a  green  tinge,  two  rows  of  hl.ick 

*l>ots  running  down  the  body,  which  underneath  is  grej-  marbled 

*>th  bbck.     The  general  habitat  is  in  woodlands  or  by  the  v.ater- 

'^'dc,  frogs  being  a  highly  esteemed  article  of  diet.     One  day,  whilst 

nunting  for  (lyorchids  in  a  coppice,  1  inadvertently  placed  my  fool 

^'ti  a  grass-snake  lying  curled  up  in  the  thick  undergrowth  :  it  hissed 

in  a  manner  highly  trying  to  the  nerves  as  I  withdrew  with  all  the 

^ility  at  command  ;  with  a  silent  gliding  motion  it  slipped  away. 

Although  n  on 'poisonous,  the  rapidly  protruded  tongue,  forked  at 

^^  end,  has  a  formidable  appearance  ;  the  teeth  are  likewise  sharp 

tnough  to  draw  blood,  although  devoid  of  venom.      Unlike  the 

'''^trs,  the  grass-sn-ikc  docs  not  bring  forth  the  young  alive.    The 

'Rfis   aje  not  uncommonly  discovered  in  some  roadside    manure 

^*P  of  long  standing,  as  strings  of  a  membraneous,  white-coated 

"Stance  the  sire  and  colour  of  pigeons'  eggs,  with  soft  skin  in 

"^^e  of  brittle  shell.     These  arc  readily  hatched  by  aniflciAl  h«*, 
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the  baby  snakes   running  about  riTaocnuly  »  soon  a  llwr  k 
lekased  from  the  inic^umenL 

The  Tare  C^nttrteUa  tavii  is  the  only  othci  BritKh  smkc,  fowd 
in  recent   yean  at  Bournemouih.     l~hc   shape  of  Uie  head  lad 
phtcs  of  the  skull  ditiier  fioni  the  other  snakes,  and  tbc  <olnu  ti 
uniTonn  grey  with  few  spots  ;  like  (he  grass-snake,  it  ishannWcstM 
the  iccth  can  bite  sufficiently  to  draw  Uood.     It  might  by  chaatt 
be  mistaken  for  an  adder,  although  the  typkal  markings  on  the  bid 
absent.     The  only  specimens  1  have  found  were  in  the  {ku 
of  Austria,  where  charcoal-burners  have  their  hints  and  Ibe 
trecfl  aie  grooved  like  a  corkscrew  for  the  turpentine  to  ooic  (DUk 
I'hete  it  is  the  eomnon  snake. 

The  docile  bhnd-wonn  (Anguis  fraplis) — so  often  mbtiken  I* » 
venomous  adder— U  not  a  snake  at  all.  but  rather  a  humUe  neinbet 
of  the  Laccrtilia,  or  lizard  group  of  animals.     It  itt,  however,  stale- 
like  in  appearance,  crawling  upon  its  ribs  after  the  same  pcogrtsaca 
as  the  tiuc  snakes.     The  neutral-tinted  body,  some  twelve  lAdies 
long,  is  covered  with  the  same  horny  scales,  in  this  case  oKrlappinS 
caeh  other  in  semicircles  of  curiously  r^ular  fonn — a  bluk  \^^ 
posses  down  the  back.    When  the  animal  is  suddenly  in^^txaeA 
the  muscles  siiR'en  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tail  drops  o^  bi  Ihc 
hand,  aftct  the  manner  of  the  lizard  kind.     Lizards'  tails  arc  cafabl*: 
of  reproduction,  sometimes  two  taiU  appearing  as  a  fork  from  >i» 
injured  stump,  a  phenomenon  1  have  actually  seen  in  Swiiierland 
in  a  mutilated  specimen  of  Laceria  muratis.     I  have  no  doubt  thft* 
the  blind-worm  can  also  reproduce  the  damaged  member.    The 
AHs,uis  fragilis  is  not  a  snake,  because  it  has  traces  of  rudimcDiarS 
limbs  of  bcertilian  kind.    True  snakes  have  a  membrane  cner  t**^ 
eyes  which  gives  the  fixed  glassy  stare  ;    the  blind-worm,  on  ll^* 
conUary,  can  close  its  eyes.    The  jaws  arc  of  diflerent  conBttuciio<4 
Snakes  have  the  two  halves  of  tbc  lower  jaws  loosely  united  bT 
ligaments  and  inusdes  ;  they  are  connected  by  a  movable  boM  t^ 
the  skull,  so  that  the  animal  can  expand   iliem  in  a  remaikth** 
manner,  in  order  to  swallow  astonishingly  large  animals  as  food  1T»* 
blind-worm  has  the  jaws  united  firmly  in  front,     it  is  abJolutc*3 
harmless  and  very  easily  umed.     The  blind-worm  has  solid  teal* 
which  are  not  in  separate  sockets.    The  snakes  also  have  conic*- 
teeth,  used  only  to  hold  the  prey.     In  the  harmless  kinds  the  t«e«* 
are  solid,  arranged  in  rows  upon  the  jaws  and  palatt     In  poisonot*" 
snakes  the  upper  jaws  arc  usually  devoid  of  solid  teeth  ;  the  pair  *3^ 
""'>-fangs    are    pointed    backwards,  and  can  be  elevated   ^ 
scular  action   sief^^Mwci.    Etch  Cmg is  hollow,  being  petfo 
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ay  a  tube  comiinmicaling  with  a  gland  behind  ihe  e)'e  where  the 
sociclion  i^  stored.     Ihcrc  arc  traces  of  grooved  fangv,  it  is  said, 
in  Mxne  hanntest  tnaket.     In  connection  with  Ihe  adder  it  may  be 
xemarkcd  that   Ihc  vims  CQ-stalliscs  vcr>'  beautifully  beneath    the 
microscope,  on  the  application  of  a  slight  heat  to  the  gUss  slide 
bearing  the  fluid- 
One  day  I  came  upon  an  adder,  lying  strangely  distended  on  the 
gTa»,    I  killed  Ihc  beast,  hoping  to  si-c  the  young  ones  wriggle  forth 
from  the  mouth,  or,  at  lea«i,  to  find  ihcm  in  the  abdomen.     Uearing 
in  mind  the  controversy  which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  as 
to  vbeilier  the  female  adder  temporarily  swallows  her  young  at  the 
'pproadi  of  danger,  I  hoped  to  verify  the  assenion.     The  swelling 
below  the  nccic  unfortunately  in  this  instance  proved  to  be  nothing 
nxire  dian  a  lidd-mousc  inside  which  had  been  lecently  bolted  whole. 
And  }ct  the  gwint  under  dispute  has  never  been  fairly  act  at  rest.' 
^  far   luck  as  the    sixteenth    century,    in    William    Harrison's 
'DcsCTiptionof  England,"  written  for  Holinshcd's  great  chronicle, 
K  find  an  e)'e-«ritness  of  the  reputed  habiL    "  First  of  all,"  he 
*ntcsin  a  summary  of  Engliith  beaMS  and  reptiles,  "we  have  the 
iddci  (in  our  Saxon  tongue  called  the  iitier)  which  some  men  do  not 
rashly  Take  to  be  the  viper.  ...  1  did  see  an  adder  once  myself  that 
Ity  (u  I  thought)  sleeping  on  a  mole-hill,  out  of  whose  mouth  came 
dcTw  young  adders,  which  played  to  and  fro  in  the  grass  one  with 
•nother,  tilt  some  of  them  espied  me.    So  soon  therefore  as  they  saw 
■y  face  ihey  ran  again  into  the  moutb  of  their  dam,  whom  I  killed, 
^'A  then  found  each  of  them  shrouded  in  3  distinct  cell  or  |)annicle 
"'  ^  belly,  much  like  unto  a  soft  while  jelly."    ( Vide  "  Elizabethan 
"•gland,"  ppt  172-3.)     Here  we  havca  writer  who  has  probably  left 
"^  best  record  of  English  phases  of  life  in  mediicval  times  that  wc 
P*^**ess,  testifying  to  an  eient  witnessed  by  himself.     Either  he  was 
Vuig  when  he  wrote  the  passage  in  question,  or  it  is  a  veracious 
'^ount  of  what  he  saw.     To  this  day  the  village  labourers  in  those 
^ts  of  the  country  where  adders  abound  firmly  maintain  that  the 
."'*«»Jes  really  do  swallow  the  young  ones  in  timt;  of  danger,  although 
"'**abeen  found  next  to  iin|>ossibIe  to  verify  the  dicumsLances  in 
'**B«ca3e*  which  ha\-e  been  inquired  into,  by  scientific  methods. 
^*''a)t  some  link  In  the  chain  of  evidence  has  seemed  incomplete, 
"^  it  is  not  a  little  strange— if  ihe  habit  be  a  true  one — that  no 

In  the  WorctilcT  MuMum  Ihcrc  i:>  it  inounlcil  group  icpreiciiiing  a  female 

*■■*'  to  ihc  act  ft  iwallowing  \\ti  young.     The  head  \i  (ftised.  and  a  yuung 

^•"  about  iwii  indict  loni;  11  enlermg  ilie  eilcnilctl  muulh.     Sc^cfll  other*  ati: 

^***)'  lo  folloir.     I  einnoi  trjte  the  history  of  the  group,  but  evidently  Ihe 


•Itua 


'■on  U la  Kprcscot  what  hu  actually  witnesmd. 
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natunlist  in  these  days  of  carcrul  observation   should  be  abtt  to 
come  Tonrard  to  state  that  he  has  seen  snakes  thos  dispOM  of 
the  )<oung  ones.    Gilbert  White  was  exceedingly  guarded  k  Mt 
rcfeiciKcs  to  the  question.    More  than  once  he  notes  the  p}t<uht 
bcHcfas  citncni  in  his  day  in  Hampshire  ;  in  one  case  he  dealt  viih 
his  own  experience  bearing  upon  the  subject.    "On  Augu«4,i;f5," 
he  writes,  *'  we  surprised  a  large  viper  which  seemed  very  hcafv  and 
btoalcd  as  it  lay  in  thef^ass,  basiling  in  the  sun.     ^^'llCR  we  came  up 
to  it  we  found  iliat  the  abdomen  was  crowded  with  young,  fifteen  in 
numbcT  ;  the  shortest  of  which  measured  full  seven  incites  in  len^h, 
and  were  about  the  tiie  of  earth-worms  full  grown  .  .  .  there  is  little 
room  to  suppose  that  this  brood  had  ever  been  in  the  open  air  before, 
and  that  they  were  taken  in  for  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the  dam  vtwn 
she  perceived  that  danger  was  approaching ;  becauseihcn,  prohibly, 
wc  should  ha\-e  found  them  itomewhere  in  the  neck,  and  not  in  the 
abdomen."     If  Gilbert  White  was  correct  in  his  deductions,  il  follotrtf 
that  the  young  ones  (not,  however,  actually  stated  to  be  alive)  ma^ 
hiive  esca[]cd  through  the  niptured  oviduct  into  the  abdomen ;  but  Ihi^^ 
important  obscnation  is  omitted.     It  is  interesting  to  noic  in«n— ^ 
ncction  with  the  above  incident  that  the  adder  has  Iwcn  accused  o^*^ 
cannibalism,  as  wc  shall  see  in  other  cises.    The  late  Frank  Bucklan^^^ 
look  infinite  pains  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  even  olTcring  ^^^ 
monetary  reward  t-j  anyone  who  should  establish  the  point  in  a  cleai.^^ 
and  unimpeachable  manner.     That  evidence  he  never  obtained  will^-'^ 
any  degree  of  certainty  ;  but  meanwhile  he  recorded  his  opinion  thal^  -^ 
there  were  no  anatomical  reasons  why  adders  should  not  temporarily^    ' 
harbour  their  young  in  this  manner,  without  injuty  to  herself  or  pro—  ^^ 
fcny.    The  Rev.  J.  C.  Wood  says  ;  "  It  is  asserted  that  when  dange*"^^*! 
thrcitens,  the  female  viper  opens  her  mouth  and  permits  her  brooi^**^ 
to  hide  themselves,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  ascertained  facL" 

Mr.  Thomas  Q.  Couch,  F.S.A.,  has  recorded  thai  on  Septembr'— 
i5i  1872,  an  adder  was  brought  lo  him  by  a  friend,  who  had  killeo-" 
it  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stick.    Owing  10  an  undue  protuberv 
anec  he  made  a  pitsfmorlem  examination  of  the  body,  expecting  \f^      "* 
find  shrews  or  mice  therein.    Six  young  adders  were  found  lying  i^        *' 
length  in   the  stomach,   the  oviduct    being  intact.      The  act  (»■        " 
swallowing  had  not  been  witnessed  ;  the  parent  measured  18J  inchej^— »  ^ 
the  young  ones  varied  from  5  inches  to  6  inches.     It  is  not  states  — ™ 
that  the  young  were  alive,  and  Mr.  James  Kirby  at  once  made  tl^'— ^ 
suggestion  that  the  female  had  simp'y  eaten  her  offspring.     It  is  ^       « 
established  fact  that  ilicy  cat  lizards,  whilst  Mr.  Kirby  has  seen  -       •U 
adder  in  captivity  e\Vtb*a  Tnam^dV  ^%,v>%  <it  3x\%<n  9;^nst  her  yoa^m-og 
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3C?.  A  correspondent  in  Stieiut  Gatsip,  under  the  signature  "  J.  J.," 
rttei  tliat  on  October  35,  iSjq,  his  own  brother  killed  an  adder, 
o  hit  great  a&tonbJinacnt,  eleven  fully  developed  young  ones  came 
kinbling  out  from  the  breach  about  eight  inches  from  ihc  head; 
ic)'  aitempted  to  escape,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  seen 
ii>hi;ht  heTorc.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  eleven  adders— still 
ving— could  have  been  eaten  at  a  single  meal.    On  the  other  hand, 

U  cnfonunatc  that  the  condition  of  the  oviduct  la  not  stated.  Tht 
une  writer  gives  the  tc&limony  of  two  farmers  bearing  upon  separate 
Ud  in  which  the  act  of  snallouing  had  been  witne&^cd  ;  the  names 
nd  locality  are  not  recorded,  and  the  events  had  taken  place  in 
^art  |[one  by.  The  one  saw  five  young  adders  spring  suddenly 
o*n  the  parent's  throat ;  he  was  indignant  if  the  fact  was  doubted, 
be  other  tesiiiicd  to  the  same  incidents  ;  he  Icilled  the  sn^ke, 
idinj  the  young  ones  within.  Mr.  Clement  C  Carlyon  supplements 
u  evidence  wiih  the  followirg  addiuon.il  testimony,  taken  down 
Mn  ihe  lips  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings.  ",\bout  two  years 
o  (September  1878)  I  was  in  one  of  my  fields,  and  observed  on 
e  hedge  a  large  sJic  adder,  a  grey  one  ;  it  looked  unusually  large. 
Icickcd  her  off  the  hedge  on  to  the  grass  field,  and  whilst  there  I 
'ppcd  upon  her  tail,  uhen  there  immediately  issued  forth  from  her 
>ti|h  nine  young  ones  about  four  or  live  incites  in  length,  which  to 

appearances  must  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  dam  several  cmes 
(ore,  they  being  well  grown  and  some  five  or  six  weeks  old.  They 
Ucd  from  the  mouth  one  by  one,  and  shortly  afterwards  many  of 
Sn»  entered  in  again.  They  appeared  to  be  ensconced  in  the  belly, 
t  in  a  pouch.  I  am  certain  I  was  not  deceived  by  any  movement 
tile  tongue,  for  I  afterwards  killed  the  adder  and  the  nine  young 
b&  The  fact  so  struck  me  that  I  called  several  neighbours  to  the 
»» ;  I  could  find  at  le,-u«  one  who  could  testify  to  ihu  event." 
r.  Carlyon  adds  that  the  locality  is  a  f;tvuuritc  resort  of  adders, 
»5d  rocky  boulders,  on  high  ground  where  goise  thrives  by  the 
k.. 

In  the  Zcelofftt  {\i6i),  p.  Ms^t  Mr.  J-  H.  Gumey,  a  well-known 
^Itiuti^t,  of  Catton  Hall,  Norwich,  cummunicated  as  follows :  "John 
aJlcy  saw  a  viper  at  Swannington,  in  Norfolk,  sunounded  by  several 
»*ng  ones.  The  parent  perceiving  itself  to  bi;  observed,  opened  its 
«utb,  and  one  of  the  young  ones  immediately  crept  down  ils  throat ; 

second  followed,  but  after  entering  for  about  half  ils  length, 
^ggled  out  ag^n,  as  though  unable  to  accomplish  an  entrance. 
POn  this  Galley  killed  the  viper,  opened  it,  and  found  in  the  gullet, 
'niediatcty  behind  the  jaws,  tlie  yuung  one  hi:  had  seen  enter,  and 
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dose  behind  that  a   rennlly  swallowed   mouse.     Galley  was 
opinion  that  the  lim  viper  could  not  pass  the   mouse,  and  tbt 
eonscquentlf  there  was  no  room  Tor  the  second  young  one."   Tbeit 
is  a  ring  of  truth  and  accuncy  in  the  above  Biatement  whidi  it 
difficult  to  ignore. 

The  Editor  of  the  Zootogui  himself  narrated  the  n«l  incident 
somewhat  bearing  upon  ihc  jioint.     "  My  laic  friend  William  Chriny, 
jun^"  he  writes,  "  found  a  fine  specimen  of  the  common  scaly  limA 
with  two  young  ones,  which,  like  the  viper,  brings  fonh  its  yaa^ 
alive.    Taking  an  interest  In  e^'etylhing  rebtini;  lo  natural  hisuxy^ 
he  pat  them  into  a  small  jiocket  rasculum  to  bring  home ;  but  whox- 
be  next  opened  the  nsculum  the  young  ones  had  disappeared,  iniX. 
the  belly  of  the  parent  was  greatly  distended  ;  he  concluded  ih^ 
had  devoured  her  o«n  offspring.     At  night  the  vasculuin  was  tir> 
on  a  tabic,  and  the  liiard  was  therefore  at  rest ;  in  tliv  morning  tb^ ' 
young  ones  had  rcapiKarcd,  and  the  mother  was  as  lean  as  al  finL* 
This  is  specific  proof  that  reptiles  smaller  than  adders  can  tbo^ 
shdter  the  young  ones. 

The  btcst  endence  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  cotnes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chvpstow.  On  September  lo,  tRSs,  a 
\-ipcr  was  seen  to  swallow  her  young  ones  by  the  roadside  between 
St.  An-ans  and  Midcliff,  Chepstow.  Ulien  the  snake  had  bceza 
lulled  by  a  blou-  fn>ra  a  stone,  thirteen  young  vipers — nine  alive  aad 
four  dead— were  discovered  within.  Nine  were  preserved  in  spirit 
by  the  writer  "J.  H.  M.,"  in  whose  possession  they  remain.  Here 
again,  wc  have  a  detailed  statement  which  is  most  convincing  in  its 
directness ;  arwj  if  tlve  testimony  foils  lo  cany  conviction,  the  ottly 
alternative  is  that  numbers  of  individuals  arc  evolving  delibc»t« 
untruths,  an  assertion  that  I  for  one  emphatically  repudiate. 

In  the  anempted  elucidation  of  this  subject,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  some  foreign  reptiles  in  variotxs 
paits  of  the  world. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Homochitto  L.alce,  near  the  Misstetpp*) 
Mr.  Cileb  J.  Forshey.  Fellow  of  the  New  Orleans  Academy     of  j 
Science,  was  engaged  in  sur^'ey  work.    He  there  had  ocular  proof  I 
that  alligators  s»-allow  their  >TOing,  thus  establishini;  the  truth  of  * 
universal  tradition  antongst  blacks  and  whites  alike  in  Louisia.n<'>- 
Hc  writes:  "Theday  was  warm  and  simny,  and  as  I  lulled  i»ear  the 
margin  of  a  pond  nearly  dried  up  to  pick  up  some  shells,  I  startloJ 
a  litter  of  young  alligators  that  scampered  off,  yelping  like  puppies ; 
and  retreating  some  twen^  yards,  to  the  bank  of  the  lake,  I  saw  ihom 
reach  their  refuge  in  \^e  mouth  of  a  fiw-fi>ot  all^tor.   She  w'lAetitly 
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Ill  her  mouil)  to  receive  Ihcm,  as,  in  single  file,  thcjr  passed 
td  tny  obsernttJon.  The  dam  then  turned  dowly  round  and 
m  beneath  the  water,  poissing  into  a  lait2:v  o|>cning  in  the 
mcath  the  foot  of  an  ash  tree.  I  made  a  communication  of 
t  to  Sit  Chatles  Lyell,  who  vi&ilcd  mc  shonly  afterwards, 
nice  was  f^tven  of  it,  I  think,  in  the  volume  of  his  '  Second 
the  United  States.' "  The  wiiicr  adds,  "  doubtless  the  refuge 
iraiy;  the  descent  is  jxirtial,  tn  no  way  inierfeiing  with  the 
of  digeMion."  I'his,  I  think,  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
:  alligators  nt  Icau  |ios»5s  the  singular  habit,  which  is  also 
for  icrpenlJ. 

lUenca,  also,  the  rattlesnake  lias  been  many  times  reported 
iw  it«  yoimg  at  tlic  approach  of  danger.  In  one  instance, 
witnc^ises  swore  to  the  details  before  a  judge,  in  order  to 
\  proof  of  the  facts.  A  female  serpent  raised  lier  head  with 
[  scntnd ;  upwards  of  a  doien  entered  her  moutli,  to  remain 
r  until  the  dnnger  had  passed  away.  Ultimately  the  small 
were  seen  to  come  forth  through  the  mouth  in  a  lively 

0. 

ing  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  obtained  convincing 
ysclf  in  Australia  that  the  Black  Snnkc  {Pteuduhii  for. 
s)  performs  the  same  feat.  At  the  time  that  I  was  in 
Mr.  H.  J.  M'Coocy.  a  1-ellow  of  the  New  South  Wales  Royal 
well  known  in  Sydney  scientific  circles,  witnessed  a  female 
fallow  eighteen  young  ones.  He  stjirtled  the  group  amid 
( at  Coogcc  Bay.  near  Sydncj-.  The  parent  made  a  strangle 
r  gulping  noise,  and  opened  her  mouth  widely,  into  which 
g  glided  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  disappeared  down 
It.  Mr.  M'Coocy  instantly  despatched  the  reptile,  and  on 
g  her  killed  thirteen  of  the  youns  snakes,  the  remainder 
heir  escape  in  the  grass.  "Mr.  M'Coocy,"  says  the  Sydney 
^nrch  aS,  |8S8,  "thus  sets  at  rest  a  question  whidi  has 
■xn  regarded  by  scientific  men  with  scepticism,  vit,  whether 

ke«  swallow  their  young  in  order  to  protect  them." 
Taylor,  a  well-known  .'Australian  ship[>er  that   I   met   in 
ic,  also  informed  me  that  he  had  witnessed  a  black  snake, 
ilosety  allied  .species,  swallow  her  youn){  on  the  banks  of  the 

River,  Qucensbnd. 

ayself,  I  am  convinced  that  alligators,  rattlesnakes,  black 
nd  Uiards  have,  on  credible  authority,  been  proved  to 
t  thb  peculiar  habit,  not  from  cannibalistic  tendencies,  but 
e  of  protection  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency.     I  am  pre- 
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jiarL-d  Hi  iJiiil  tliL  l'r,.;l,,li  .u\1i.t  ijcrforniiiij  a  iimilar  Toat.  In  several 
of  the  cases  cited  I  admit  that  the  evidence  is  incomplete;  either 
the  names  of  the  actual  eye- witnesses  are  withheld,  the  locality  is 
not  stated,  or  the  events  are  related  from  memory  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years.  In  some  cases  the  facts  are  capable  of  alternative 
explanations;  but  there  remains  a  formidable  array  of  testimony 
which  cannot  be  explained  away.  It  appears  to  coniinn  a  deeply 
rooted  popular  tradition,  and  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  th^^^ 
incidents  have  been  duly  witnessed  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

C    PARKINSON. 
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Z0Vy4L  HOUSE  OF  STEWART, 

^^B  I:<  Two  Parts. 

^^IH^  Part 

Kor^  of  lh«  Royal  House  of  Steu-art  rcad.t  like  that  of  a 
\f  doomed  lo  destiuciion  by  inexorable  destiny.  Had 
fX  suggested  itself  lo  the  [loeti  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
irould  have  been  traced  to  an  oracuLir  prediction  in  ful- 
hich  lo  many  puppets,  morally  irresponsible,  would  have 
cnted  as  unconsciously  "dreeing  their  weird,"  Fate, 
the  ordinarj-  accepution  of  the  word,  had  Utile,  if  any* 
with  tlie  almost  unbroken  record  of  inisery  and  disaster, 
lual  of  the  race  filled  up  his,  or  her,  own  compkmcnl  of 
oily,  an<l  in  due  time  wns  overt.ikcn  by  the  inevitable 
ts.  Not  that  the  Sicwari*  were  sinners  above  all  other 
e  in  any  respect  wor«e  than  their  contemporaries.  Far 
ot  unfrc(|uently  they  were  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
ind  were,  for  the  most  part,  more  civilised  and  polished 
He,  tumultuous  nobility  in  the  midst  of  whom  their  lots 
With  rare  exceptions,  ihcy  were  not  only  staunch  and 
iors,  but  were  comparatively  humanised  by  their  love  of 
ettcrs,  and  especially  of  poetry.  Their  intellectual  gifts 
cnts,  however,  were  barely  tolerated  by  the  Lowland  aristo- 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Highland  chieftains  they  appeared  aa 
and  visible  signs  of  innate  elTcmtnacy  and  lack  of  manli- 
irbarous  Court  would  have  shown  more  respect  for  an 
lete  and  reveller,  only  controlled,  if  at  all,  by  the  unstable 
ind  unwritten  laws  of  chivalrous  sentiment,  than  for  a 
cultured  prince,  brave  in  the  hour  of  battle,  but  averse 
I  strife  and  purposeless  bloodshed.  At  thesamc  lime  the 
re  no  milksops,  nor  were  they  deterred  from  atrocious  acts 
bf  any  fear  of  bloodgtiiltincss.  Though  indulgent  to  their 
liei,  they  could  be  harsh  and  unrelenting  towards  the 
by  whom  ihcy  were  surrounded.  They  were  likewise 
XXIV.    wo.  t^j.  13 
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addic^tcd  to  favouTJtism,  a  furc  symptom  of  weakness  and  luily  o( 
moral  libic  in  a  monnrch,  and  the  invarbble  source  of  woes  un- 
numbered to  both  prince  and  people.    TheircharactenanddUiwHi- 

tiom  ucTc,  moreover,  hereditary  in  an  unusual  and  recoaTkable degree^ 
An  astounding  obslinac>',  an  incurable  du|>licity,  and  an  -——-'""—  ,     ' 
faith  in  ihcir  own  divine  ;>TeroBitive,  weic  transmitted  as  heiilocni^^ 
from  rather  to  son,  down  to  the  last  pretender  to  a    Koyal  Ciow^^^^ 
ITicy  were  untaught,  and  unteachable,  by  exi>ericncc.      As  in  it-, 
case  of  the  Dourboni^  the  leiaons  of  adversity  were  wasted  upon  '^^^j. 
self-sulScicncy  and  unquestioning  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kin^^ 
In  every  remonstrance  their  answer  would  have  been.  "Codsam-^ 
fiodlikc  kings  can  do  no  wrong." 

Tradition  traces  the  Slcwan  family  from  Bancho,  of  BanTner^* 
thane  of  Lochabcr,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  Macljct  ^^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  ccntur)'.  His  sou  Flcaitce  ^^^ 
reported  to  have  married  Nesta,  daughter  of  GruETydd  ap  Uewcllji 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  have  met  with  death  ai  the  hands  of  cerui^ 
Welsh  ruffians,  three  or  four  years  subsequent  to  his  latlter's  auatiii 
nation.  Banquos  grandson.  Waller,  appears  to  have  retired  to  ih* 
Court  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  where  he  became  invx>lved  in  s- 
(luartcl  which  caused  him  to  seek  refuge  with  his  mother's  ktnsma 
Alan,  Count  of  Brittany,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  whom  h 
accomt)anicd  in  the  Norman  invasion  of  England.  Misconduct 
mischance  still  clinging  to  him,  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
Williatu  the  Cotiqueror,  and  had  again  to  seek  a  new  service, 
time  he  returned  to  his  fatherland,  and  was  graciously  welcomed 
Malcolm  III.,  who  appointed  him  "  Dai>ifcr  Domini  Regis." 
death  is  assigned  to  the  year  10(13. 

His  son  Alan  was  enrolled  among  the  followers  of  Godfrey 
Bouillon,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  in   1099,  aCi 
which  notable  feat  of  arms  he  made  his  way  back  to  Scotland 
was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  Lord  High  Steward  of  that  ancic 
realm.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Walter,  whose  name  is  affi  x- 
to  several  charters  in  the  reign  of  Da^id  I.,  under  the  style  and  x.i* 
of  "  Waltcrus  filius  Alani."    We  now  emerge  from  the  mists  of  Cat^w 
into  the  clearer  light  of  authetiiic  histor)',  and  accqjt  the  a»urance     *(  < 
Mr.  Andrew  Stuart,  compiler  of  "  The  Genealogical  History  of  ( y~'t 
Stewarts,"  th.tl  this  VValter  wasa  real  entity,  though  he  dismisses  (•« 
preceding  four  generations  its  spurious,  or  at  least  as  m)tliical.    /'  '^ 
however,  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Sir  David  Dalrympic  that  "intuit 
reign  of  David  I.,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  fimi/r 
of  the  Stewarts  was  opulent  and  powerful ;"  and  thu  "il  nuythav- 
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fore  have  subsisted  for  many  nges  previous  to  that  time,  but  when 
ud  vhat  was  its  commencement,  we  cannot  detenninc." 

In  a  chancr  dated  May  ^41  "53-  Malcolm  IV.  confirmed  the 

leant  of  certain  csuics  made  by  his  grandfather,  David  I.,  in  fovour 

of  t I'aluruty films  Alam.dafiftr.xnA  conferred  upon  him  and  his 

heirs  foi  cwr,  uadcr  feudal  tt-niirc,  the  office  of  Seneschal,  which  he 

htd  held  during  the  reign  of  King  David.     Walter  was  succeeded  by 

hi*  son  Alan,  who,  in  his  turn,  gave  place  to  his  son  Waller,  indifTer- 

mUy  designated  Setttuallm  and  Dafi/cr.      He  is  also  mentioned  as 

lustfciariui  Smtia,  a  distinct  function — in  later  times  hereditary.     On 

the  death  of  Alexander  ll.'s  first  Queen,  Walter  the  SiewJid  was 

*ent  to  France  to  negotiate  a  marriage  with  Mary,  daufihtcr  of  the 

Sire    de  Coud,  in  which  employment  he  was  entirely  successful. 

His  cldeu  son,  Alexander,  appears  in  the  historical  records  as  holding, 

under  Alexander  III.,  the  chief  command  of  the  Scottish  army  at  the 

famous  battle  of  Laigs  in  126;;.  when  Haco  and  his  Norwegians  were 

totally  routed.     It  is  less  certain  that  he  conquered  the  Isle  of  Man 

and     aimexed  it  tu  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  there  can  be  no 

douWi  that  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council 

'"'ho    swore  to  the  King's   faithful  performance  of  the  contract  of 

■narriage  between  his  daughter  Margaret  and  Eric,  King  of  Norway. 

**-><lingin  ihe  iwilight  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cli/T*  between 

Bun^tijland  and  Kinghom,  Alexander  III.  was   thrown  from  his 

hor«cand,  falling  down  the  rock,  was  killed  on  the  spot.    The  crown 

*^r»s«quently  devolved  upon  his  granddaughter  Margaret,  commonly 

calltjdlhj  Maid  of  Norway,  who  died  in  her  childhood  in  Orkney  on 

"**■     way  to  Scotland.     James,  son  and  heir  of  Walter  the  High 

*l*^ward,  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Regency  of  six  nobles  who 

*cr^  to  have  governed  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  infant 

"""•iccts,  and  he  afterward*  agreed  to  accept  as  sovereign  Edward's 

"^•^lince,  John  BalioL     It  thus  happened  that  heacconipanied  John 

^   '\Varcnne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  when  marching  to  encounter  -Sir  VVilliam 

^Uace  near  Stirling  ;   but,  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  English 

^tc  bcir^  discomfited,  he  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  fell  upon  their 

~^t«  allies  and  made  common  cause  with  their  own  countrymen. 

*ve  years  later  the  High  Steward  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 

7^  Etancc  to  solicit  aid  from  I'hiiip  the  Fair  on  behalf  of  Robert 

^rucc;  for  which  and  similar  demonstrations  of  patriotism  he  was 

*|>ecially  occluded  from  the  amnesty  proclaimed  by  Edward  I-    To 

^\'e  his  life  and  some  ]K>rtion  of  his  estates,  he  ultimately  accepted 

*hc  rigorous  terms  imposed  by  that  monarch. 

At  Baimockburo  the  command  of  the  thijd  "battle,"  or  division, 
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men  lond  to  sing  or  shout,  "  Jamnis,  pmais  en  I'tancc  I'Angbis  ne 
rifners.'  In  ihe  end,  however,  Dnvid  recognised  the  HirH  Steward's 
light  to  ihe  Cruim  on  his  own  decease,  and  conferred  the  Earldom 
«( Canirk  upon  his  eldest  son,  John,  aficrwards  Kobort  III. 

It  vu  on  Fcbrunry  ii,  1370,  th.it  the  sixth  Lord  lli^h  Steward 
of  ScoiUnd,  by  hereditary  surce^ion,  ascended  the  Scottish  throne 
IS  gmicison  of  Robert  the  Drucc.     He  was  then  in  the  Gfly-fifth 
Jtjrof  his  age,  and  had  sadly  degenerated  from  his  warlike  youth  and 
(time  of  manhood.     He  suffered  greatly  from  inflarcmation  in  bis 
vfti,  and  consequently  lived  much  in  retirement,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent nas  incapacitated  from  taking  an  active  part  in  public  aflairs. 
tie  had,  bcMdcs,  ^ouni  indolent,  while  his  easy,  good  temper  made 
Mn  reluctant  10  interfere  with  his  restless  and  turbulent  barons,  con- 
liDually  occupied  with  border  raids  into  England,  or  with  intestine 
ftuds.     On  the  uthcr  hand,  his  love  of  peace  endeared  him  to  the 
pMpIc,  who  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the  unmolested  prosecution 
ofthetiagricuhUTal  and  industrial  pursuits.  His  reign  was  uneventful. 
His  ijstein  of  non-interference  with  his  lawless  nobles  obtained  for 
""0  tncDty  years'  pottscssion,  perhaps  enjoyment,  of  rejjal  power  and 
C^vilegcs,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  the  long  train  of  trouble  and 
™>try  which,  ibrough  so  many  generations,  alTtictcd  his  successors 
Md  their  subjects.       His  chief  claim  to  be  remembered  by  posterity 
"*•  the  accident  that,  in  his  person,  perpetuated  the  title  of  the 
"S'editaty  oifice  of  the  family  in  the  name  of  Stewart,  which  entirely 
•"Pcwcded  that  of  Alan,  or  Allan,  though  as  years  rolled  on  ii  was 
*'*'iually  softened  or  corrupted  into  Stuart. 

His  son  John,  F.arl  of  Canick,  assumed  the  style  and  title  of 

"obert  111.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1390.    An  amiable  and 

f^t^sible  prince,  he  had  unfortunately  been  lamed  by  an  accident,  and 

^'^Pacitaicd  for  the  martial  exercises  which  alone  were  esteemed  be- 

fj^'^tt  men  of  noble  or  gentle  blood.     At  .1  later  {icriod  liis  love  o( 

^*ticc  might  have  proved  alike  honourable  to  himself  and  advan- 

S*ou8  to  the  country  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 

.  ,**  H  quality  obnoxious  to  a  feudal  aristocracy,  and  certain  to  bring 


»irn 


into  colliMon  with  the  great  tribal  chieftains  and  the  high  digni- 


'^  of  his  court.      He   had,  besides,  two  brothers  of  a  totally 


"■^^Kni  temperament.  To  the  eldest,  the  Earl  of  Kifc,  his  father,  in 
'^Stquence  of  Robert's  infirmity,  had  committed  the  general 
^   ^ernnvcnt  of  Scotland  ;    while  the  youngest,  the  Earl  of  Buchan — 

.*^imed  the  Wolf  of  Badcnoth,  from  his  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
,  **I»08itk>n~was  set  over  the  northeni  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 

^I*!  in  a  Mate  of  incessant  aijilation  and  ferment,    Tht  EaiV  ot  tvfe 
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possessed  man)-  of  the  qualities  essentia  to  the  complrtCKM  of  ■ 
vigorovis  rulii,  but  he  was  also  crafty  and  virdiciire,  and  lofmil 
no  moral  scruples  lo  stand  between  his  conscien<(:  ind  fhepsHifc*' 
lion  of  his  caprices.      Ii  was  cleaily  a  mistake,  hoimtr,  to  repbct 
him  by  the  King's  eldest  son,  l>Avid,  a  proud,  hauebl)',  lieemicnit 
young  man.  entirely  devoted  to  sensual  enjoytnents.  At  thtt  unw  h« 
bore  the  title  of  ihc  Kail  of  f 'aTriclc,  but  wa«  created  Duke  of  Koihny 
on  Kuccecdiriji;  to  the  functions  of  die  Eart  of  Fife,  who  vu  ponially 
compensated  by  the  dukedoin  of  Albany.     Notwiihoanding  hit 
shocking    miKmanagcment  of  public  aflairs,   rarliament    in    ij^S 
appointed  the  Duke  of  Rothsay   Lieutenant  to  the  King,  a  pott 
equivalent  to  that  of  Lieutenant  •General  of  the  r<alm  in  more  roodcni 
times.     In  ihc  hope  of  restraining  hts  dissolute  habits,   his  royal 
parentfi  were  persuaded  by  the  I>Lkc  of  Albany  to  select  for  htio  a 
wife  from  the  noble  family  which  should  tud  highcit  for  lite  honour 
of  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  heir  to  the  Crown.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  young  prince  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the  Eail  of 
March,  liiit  ihc  conimct  was  shamelcwly  violated  i"  view  of  the 
larger  dowry  offered  by  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  to  whose  daughter, 
Elijtabeth,  Rothsay  was  accordingly  married.     He  did  not  for  ilai 
amend  his  ways,  but  associated  with  men  of  lower  rank  than  was  be- 
coming to  a  prince  in  hts  posilion,  and  thus  fell  under  the  mHucnn 
of  Sir  John  de  Ramorgny,  an  utter  profligate,  without  a  single  rcdcenv- 
ing  point  in  his  moral  chaiactcr,  though  of  elegant  mannen  tndi 
cultured  mind,  and  acquainted  with  foreign  lands. 

Rolhsay's  conduct  to  his  wife  was  so  cruel  and  disgraceful,  thil 
her  father  made  conimon  cause  with  Sir  William  Lindsay,  brother  d 
the  lady  who  had  been  jilted,  and,  with  the  subtle  support  of  (he 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  two  confpiraiors  so  worked  upon  the  weiknes 
of  the  King,  that  he  consented  lo  the  arrest  and  temporary  imprison- 
ment of  his  unworthy  son.  Armed  with  this  authority,  Kothuj's 
enemies   carried  him  off  to  St.  Andrews  Castle,  whence  be  »» 

shortly  afien-ards  removed  to  Albany's  Castle  at  I'aikland,  and  throw 
inio  a  dungeon.  If  tradition  may  be  credited,  he  was  left  for  fifteen 
days  without  food  or  water,  and  after  death  was  secretly  buried  tt  » 
monastery  at  Undorcs.  The  Duke  of  Rothsay  hadason,  aftecMids 
James  L,  whose  education  was  conscientiously  conducted  by  Henry 
Wardlaw.  U.shop  of  St.  Andrews,  until  he  attained  his  fourtteDlh 
year,  when  the  King,  his  grandfather,  diMiusting  the  Duke  of  ARw, 
ZXt L°  !"?.'"■"  ■»  "-  C««.  of  K..nc..    The  ,o„J  b.,„ 
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on  baird  a  ship,  which  was  captured  off  Fhm- 
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f    *!ff*'rfIc«of  ever)*  ]>ropet considcralion,  Henry  IV.  imprimncd  him 

'"c    Tower,  nlicic  be  ms  detained  for  twenty  years,  tliough  in 

^^      respects  well  treated  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  the 

"^e  and  accomplishments  deemed  at  that  lime  suitable  to  the 

f>06itH>n  he  was  born  to  occupy.     Thi.t  Init  blow  prov-cd  fauil 

*^    infirm  and   broken-hearted   old  monarch,  who  cx[)ired  on 

-♦»   1406.    The  Regency  naturally  dcv«Ive<l  upon  the  Duke  of 

'^y,  who  lost  no  linif  in  effefting  the rcleaic o(  his  son  Murdoch, 

SH   }\e  took  no  steps  to  obtain  the  Ubcraiion  of  his  nephew,  his 

sovereign.     After  ruUng  the  kingdom  in  his  own  name  for  up- 

of  twelve  yean,  and  afler  virtually  holding  the  reins  of  govem- 

'*    for  ihiny-four  yean,  this  unprincipled  man  passed  avay  quietly 

^^  ri[»c  age  of  four  score  >X'are,  and  was  succ^ded  as  Regent  by 

^^ri  Murdochtdestituicalikcof ambition andabilily.  Emboldened 

■  ^**  incapacity,  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  had  been  kept  under  some 

^K*<=e  of  restraint  by  his  father,  broke  out  into  all  manner  of  violent 

^"""^Kes,  and  order  ceased  to  exist.     Happily,  this  anarchy  was  ol 

*^*"  duration.    The  Duke  of  Albany  died  in  i4'9>  and  was  followed 

^   *^enty  V.  in  14*0.     Four  years  later,  on  the  mArriagc  of  James  I. 

^'-H    Joan  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  closely 

"^'^nccted  with  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  tlie  late  King's  brothers, 

^*    Dukes  of  Bedford   and  Gloucester,   permitted  his  return  to 

&^**Uand  in  tl>e  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

W       ]  antes  I.  was  a  Prince  of  Romance.     Born  a  poet  of  no  mean 
^^Cfelicnee,   he  had  been  instructed  in  statecraft  by  Henry  IV',, 
^*<i   studied   war   in  "the  lenled   field"  under   Henry  V.,  and 
**s  plentifully  endowed  by  nature  and  education  with  the  good 
Huskies  which  befit  the  ruler  of  a  civilised  people.     Unfortunately, 
*'iike  for  his  happiness  as  an  individual  and  for  his  usefulness  as  a 
**Vin3rch,  his  Scottish  subjects  were  siill  in  a  semi -barbarous  condi- 
tion, and,  like  Oriental  nations  at  the  |)re»eni  day,  had  scant  rcvercnee 
*0r  any  consideration  save  only  sujxrior  force.    They  had  no  sym- 
tuhy  with  his  ardent  love  of  justice.    They  could  not  forget  or 
rorgi\-c  the  threat  in^puied  to  him  at  an  early  period  of  his  rcign 
vhcn  he  was  rcponcd  to  have  said,  "  Let  God  but  grant  me  lite,  and 
there  shall  not  be  a  s|>ot  in  my  dominions  where  Ihc  key  shall  not 
keep  the  castle  and  the  fur/c-bush  the  cow,  (hough  I  myself  should 
lead  the  hfe  of  a  dog  to  accomplish  it."    He  began,  indeed,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  ctrcums|>(.-clion,  though  he  prevailed  upon  his  first 
Parliament  to  vote  certain  notable  measures,  which  plainly  indicated 
the  tendency  of  his  mind.     All  men  were  exhorted  to  honour  the 
Cbarch  and  the  Ministers  of  Religion.     I'rivaie  feuds  and  wars  were 
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strictly  prohibited,  as  alio  the  practice  of  journeying  with  lai|e  bnlxi 
of  armed  rctaincis  05  3n  escoil.  Troops  of  sturdy  mendk^nti  mn 
forbidden  to  pursue  their  vexatious  caliing,  in  which  intiniduiot 
was  more  in  request  than  solicitation— an  exception,  Itowewr,  bcinj 
made  in  fafour  of  "  royal  beggars,"  or  bedesmen. 

Unfortunately,  James  L  was  every  inch  a  Stewart.  He  irat  liii'  \ 
dictire  to  cruelty,  and  slow  to  forget  a  personal  injury-.  He  remem- 
bered with  bitter  retenttneni  how  the  Dukes  of  Albany,  bthcr  ind 
son,  had  abstained  from  the  xlifthtest  effort  to  tihorU-n  hit  long 
captivity,  nor  could  he  fail  to  see  that  Duke  Murdoch  and  his  kim* , 
men  endured  rather  tlian  rererenced  the  kingly  dignity.  Amoitgth 
first  acts  by  which  he  marked  his  accession  to  the  throne  wat 
legalised  eMiiiaion  of  the  Albany  Guuily,  viih  the  exception  of  < 
youngest  son,  James  Stewart,  who  made  his  escape  to  tltc  High 
and  suljsequently  to  England.  Five  of  Murdoch's  most 
agents,  or  associates,  were  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses,  and 
powerful  nobI»  lo.tt  their  lives  or  estates,  and  sometimes 
Marcliing  at  tlie  head  of  a  well -organised  army  into  the  northern^ 
parts  of  the  island,  James  put  to  death  many  of  the  most  ttubulent 
diieftnins,  and  struck  luch  tenor  into  those  witli  whom  he  dca 
more  leniently  that  tran<|uilliiy  prevailed  for  some  years  in  a  timlj 
unusual  degree.  The  goiding  ])rinciple  of  his  govcrntnent  was 
diminution  of  the  dangerous  power  of  tlie  nobles,  to  coontcrbalane 
whose  evil  influence  he  courted  the  goodwill  of  the  clergy,  and  thu 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  fierce  baron.s,  who  began  secretly  to 
themselves  together  ngainst  their  common  enemy.  It  is  probab 
that  the  sudden  arrival  of  ihe  Queen  in  the  Royal  camp  befonsi 
Roxboiough,  and  the  hurried  breaking  up  of  the  siege,  were  caused  by 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  deliver  the  King  into  the  handx  of  ihcs 
English.  13c  that  as  it  may,  a  conspiracy  was  shortly  afterwards 
formed  through  the  instigation  of  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  hadH 
suffered  imprisonment  by  the  King's  command,  and  was  rcsolvetV 
upon  a  bitter  revenge.  He  succeeded  only  too  well.  On  the  evening 
of  February  ao,  1437,  he  surrounded  with  a  party  of  y>o  Highlander^ 
the  Dominican  Monastery  at  Perth,  where  James  was  holding  htghff 
revel,  and,  amid  circumstances  of  thrilling  interest,  murdered  hisa 
sovereign  with  his  own  hand. 

James  11.  was  only  six  years  of  a^e  when  he  succeeded  to  th«* 
Crown  that  w.is  so  often  to  be  worn  byminors.  Although  tiis  (aiher^a 
murderers  were  put  to  death  after  suffering  the  most  exeruciatirmj 
tortures,  the  nobles  quickly  regained  the  power  of  which  the  bt< 
King  had  partiaVlv  de^iWed  <.bem,  and  abused  it  with  their  form«« 
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bnrlalilr.    The  younj;  jtrincc  wa.s  entruxiet)  to  th«  rare  of  his  mother, 

while  the  government  was  conducted  by  Sir   Willinm  Crichton. 

Oianccllor  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  Alexander  I-ivingston^  GoTCrnoT  of 

SiirlineCnsilc,  to  nhom  thcQiifcn-Mothtr,  weary  of  Crichton's  vulgar 

tnogincc  and  rapacity,  fled  with  the  infant  King  for  protection.   Both 

lhe«e  men  belonged  to  the  cbss  of  minor  barons,  or  laiids,  and  were 

eom|)lrtcly  overshadowed  by  the  enormous  power,  wealth,  and  in- 

liuemc  of  the  Douglas  family.     Archibald,  fifih  Earl  of  Doughs, 

Duke  of  Touraine,  and  Lord  of  Longucville,  in  Trance,  died  in  1439, 

Iciving  his  vast  possessions  to  his  son  William,  a  lad  of  sixteen.  The 

tunpiation  to  crush  this  formidable  family  was  loo  potent  to  be 

lobted  b}'  such  an  unscrupulous  sutexman  as  Chancellor  CHchton, 

«ho  WIS  just  then  on  good  terms  with  Livinf^tone.    They  had  come 

to  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  with  re^rd  to  the  custody  of 

"•e  King's  person,  facilitated  by  the  Qvieen-Mother's  injudicious  mar. 

™gc  with  Sir  James  Stewart     Entirely  absorbed  in  promoting  their 

"•n  interests,  they  gave  no  thought  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the 

^uritry,  desolated  by  baronial  brawls  by  famine,  and  by  pestilence. 

^ey  could  not,  however,  fait  to  see  that  lhi;ir  tenure  of  the  conlK'l 

**  Public  affairs  was  endangered  by  tlic  irresponsible  dominancy  of 

*"«  l^ousc  of  Douglas.    The  youthful  bead  of  that  family,  magniTi- 

****  and  overbearing,  comported  himself  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and 

.  ^»  Buipected  of  aiming  at  the  throne.     His  lowering  ambition  was, 

/*   any  cos^  A  peril  to  ihe  two  gowrnors,  and  Crichton  was  little 

'Kcty  to  surrender  his  ]>ositton  without  a  suugglc.     He  accordingly 

'"^■itcd  William  Douglas  to  join  Uvingstonc  and  himself  in  the 

*^^<;»ninent  of  the  country,  and  wiih  that  view  to  be  presented  to 

^  Kii^  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  Tlie  flattering  proposition  was  eagcily 

^*^t;|)(cj.    Accompanied  by  his  brother   David  and  Sir  Malcolm 

^tiing,  and  attended  by  a  very  slender  suite— a  striking  contiasi 

^    *J)c  retinue  of  a  thousand  friends  and  retainers  with  which  his 

''^^r  was  wont  to  ride  abroad— the  young  chief,  with  the  courage 

■^is  race,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh.    On  his  way  he  was  splendidly 

^*^:rtaincd  at  Crichton  Castle,  and  was  received  on  his  arrival  in 

'^^^  t  city  with  the  utmoKi  distinction.    James  II.,  then  a  boy  only 

.    *^   j"cars  of  age,  was  favourably  impressed  by  the   manners  and 

Jf^^iing  of  his  mighty  subject,  and  delighted  in  his  company.     A 

r~^*1quct  was  given  in  honour  of  the  gu«ts,  but  before  it  had  termi- 

^t.vd  the  two  brothers  were  rudely  charged  by  Crichton  with  treason- 

r*~*le  practices,  and,  being  led  out  into  the  back  court,  were  instantly 

^Tveaded.    Three  days  bier  Sir  Malcolm  l-leming  shared  their  fate, 

*^ter  undergoing  the  mockery  of  a  lri.il.     The  Kin{',  it  is  said,  clung 
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1,  and  vss  much  guided  by  Chancellor  Crichlon,  itt 
3RI  adrancing  yean  had  developed  moderation  and  u^acity.  He 
I  iIk)  greatly  inilucnccd  by  ihc  clergy,  who  constituted  the  least 
Iwrou*  portion  of  his  subjecis,  for  which  reason  they  were  gene- 
y  in  ania^onisni  10  the  nobility.  Ambitious  10  recover  the  Ctstlc 
Kfldjorough,  which  had  been  retained  by  the  Rngli^h  e%'CT  since 

battle  of  Seville's  Cro»  in   tlie   reign  of  David   II.,  James 
I  the  truce  vith  England  and,  under  the  pretence  of  embracing 

ausc  of  Hcnrj'  VI^  laid  siege  to  thai  .«iong  fortrets.     He  relied 

I  upon  n  train  of  heavy  guns  which  he  had  placed  in  position 
baiter  the  walls,  and  especially  upon  a  clumsy  piece  of  ordnance 
m  Flanders,  lomewhat  similar  to  the  famous  Moiis  Meg.  Carmon 
tho!K  da)'S  were  made  of  ban  of  iron  girded  with  iron  hoops, 
ich  were  tightened  by  oaken  wedges  driven  under  thorn.  "  More 
ioiti  than  became  the  majesty  of  ane  King  " — as  i'iiscottic  quaintly 
encs— James  stood  cloM  to  the  monster  gun,  which  burst  at  the 
t  discharge.  One  of  the  wedgt-s,  f-  reed  out  by  the  sudden  cx- 
iston  of  the  metal,  killed  the  King  upon  the  spot  and  seriously 
iiidcd  the  Earl  of  Angus  standing  by  his  side.  James  II.  had 
ely  completed  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

James  III.,  aged  only  eight. 

'Ihc  new  te^  began  so  far  with  favourable  auguries — a.d.  1460 
h«  the  Queen-Mother  prciaikd  upon  [he  nobles  to  avenge  their 
ii(*i  death  by  prosecuting  the  ^icgc  which  had  cost  him  his  life.  I 

e  foitrcss,  indeed,  was  taken  through  famine  rather  than  by  force 
Km,  and  its  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground.  Bcnrick  also  was 
overed,  and,  on  the  betrothal  of  the  King  to  a  princess  of  Norway, 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  were  ceded  to  Scotland  as  her 
•ly.  Internal  affairs  likewise  were  fairly  well  administered  by  the 
^shopofSt.  Andrews,  but  on  his  death  in  1466  his  brother, 
bert  Kennedy,  in  an  cvi!  hour,  called  in  the  aid  of  Sir  Alcwmdcr 
'«i  to  direct  the  Prince  s  niililary  education.  In  this  capacity  the 
'  tutor,  who  is  extolled  as  "  a  mirror  of  chivalrj',"  succeeded  in 
Hiring  .in  unbounded  influence  over  his  royal  pupil,  and,  under 
impulse  of  ielf-seeking  raolii-es,  conspired  with  his  brother,  Lord 
'd,  and  some  other  nobles,  to  seize  possession  of  the  King's  person. 
Wt  ill.  was  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  residing, 
lout  thought  of  personal  danger,  in  Linlidigow  Palace.  One  day 
1st  pursuing  the  chase  he  was  persuaded  or  compelled  to  lidc  on 
C<^nbui^,  in  i.pite  of  the  resolute  interference  of  his  tutor,  Gilbert 
nncdy,  who  was  roughly  assaulted  by  "  the  mirror  of  chivalry,"  Sir  ^^ 

Ittnder  Bo)'d.    In  Parliament  Jame^s  was  made  to  aver  that  he  VH 
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.  kft  XJnSAfffm  soldv  to  ploue  himself,  but  with  cuhous  iacoa- 
be  at  the  nme  line  gijmted  a  full  pardon  under  the  (:>(t*t 
!  to  Ae  nofakx  nkd  geatlanen  «ho  had  caused  hit  ei>-asion.  The 
E«atcs  thcrenpon  appointed  Lord    Boyd  Ooi-erao*  of  ihl 
'  Kng's  pmon  aikd  of  ha  royal  brothers,  while  ihe  King's  suW  ni 
gncB  m  tairmge  to  his  son  Thomas  Bojrd,  created  Eul  of  Ama 
i  with  Ixicie  otatM.     Thi^  sudden  elevation  of  the  fiojdt 
oelr  the  pnlude  to  ihcir  equally  sudden  donU. 
I  maawd  ibe  ^aoblc  tutelage  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
.  bjr  his  6afaer-in-Ia«r,  King  Chritiian,  to  emaKipM 
\  fran  sodi  degmfiae  bondage.      Notwithstanding  (be  njal 
'  the  Great  Seal,  the  King  summoned  the  Oofdi 
ftefiuDcnt.     The  £wl  of  Airan,  Hecrelly  mtwl 
br  his  vifa,  had  alnstlr  escaped  to  Denmark,  but  Loid  Boyd  nwri 
•Dd  boldljr  nurch^rd  against  the    King's   forces:    Al 
r,  ef  the  Rofd  Stznd^d  hi«  foltowen  were  s«iicd  «ilb 
sod  dspened,  vhile  their  leader  rejoiced  when  he  siood  u 
I  uA,  and  ffaoctly  afienrards  died  of  age  and  chagrin.   &t 
Bofd  w  tiicd  for  abdunion  of  the  King  from  UnlilbflW, 
i  beheaded,  aad  the  vast  estates  accurouUtcd  by  iJkc 
'  declared  fixfeit,  and  were  set  apart  for  the  mainttnintt 
of  the  cMea  BOB  o^  tbe  tetgning  monarch  for  the  time  being.   Tie 
CotBtea  of  Ama  was  recalled  from   rientnark,   and.  after  be'ni 
AvoRed  frmt  ber  bmfaand,  was  bestowed  in  second  nupUalt  tijwo 
the  Lard  HaMdnm.     A  genuine  Stcwan,  James  III.  began  bj-yidil- 
iag  himsctf  up  to  EmMnitis,  upon  whom,  when  tlw  gbmour  b6tl 
•way,  be  CnnMd  with  the  uafetprii^  vindiciivcoess  of  his  race. 

A»«*e  Ul  or  the  Bord%  Jamea  1 1 1,  affected  to  talc  the  rtin 
Of  gwq— ie«  iaio  his  own  hands,  but  held  them  m-uh  a  f«He 
PXP-     His  tiiBidit7  lotaDjr  unfitted  him  for  dealing  wiih  hJi  turbulmi 
■obany.     He  was  abo  of  a  susptcious  disposition,  and  loofendrf 
«oaer  to  part  with  it  ia  a  gcoeroitt  spirit.     It  was  titewise  aj:»iii« 
•*•  Ibit  bis  iBiaes  were  to  a  certain  degree  artistic,  and  brou^  tan 
lU***"^"' aBSOCaaboB  with  adventurers  of  humbie  birth  and  <juiic 
"woww  attaioawats.     In  other  words,  he  again  fell  a  prey  to  un- 
»«thy  bvourite^  and  lboKMisl>>r  disgusted  ihe  rode,  tmcnltuwl 
•iuUv.«.,  «f  ,he  period     Tbese  creatures  began  by  scttio«  Viim 
•^«W  htt  ow.  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Ead  o(  M". 
own  Of  whom  were  extremely  popular  bj-  virtue  ot  tt*o  V""^ 
"  -     mdispwable  aunliaess.      The  DuVc  ^  Mban?  ^A 


•lualities  and 


«^  fnwihb  father.  J.me.   II..  the  Castle  ot  A>^I»l.**** 


ler  that  he  was  in  dan^r^^^^^^^Elit  the  hands 
iinsRicn.  'ITicre  can  he  ^HI^^Hk  Albany  had 
cd  his  poucf,  and  had  made  many  laids  into  England. 
aea  he  «ras  ancsicd  and  confined  in  Ldinbuigh  Caitle, 
:ted  his  CM^ape  lo  France  nnd  was  taken  under  the 
Miis  XL  Hb  younger  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  was 
Vaiious  versions  have  been  circubicd  of  ihc  manner 
The  least  improbable,  according  to  Frascr  Tytler,  tells 
Mied  with  fever  and  became  delirious,  and  that  a 
Kd  a  vein  in  the  arm  and  another  on  the  lcm])le. 
Mratively  placid  interval  he  was  allowed  lo  enter  a 
d«ltriurD  relumed,  and  in  a  sudden  access  of  fury  he 
dages  and  bled  to  death. 

:  propensity  to  favouritism  was  largely  develojied  in 
I,  as  already  remarked,  his  most  familiar  ;isiociBies 
'orthy  of  royal  notice.  Foremost  among  them  was 
■chranc,  who  may  have  been  an  architect,  though 
ottish  writers  .i^  a  mason,  upon  whom  were  conferred 
d  perhaps  the  title,  of  the  dcceaied  F,arl  of  Mar. 
tser  and  musician,  l.eonard,  a  Mniih.  Hommtl.a  tailor, 
,  a  fencing. master,  were  also  cons|iiciiou5ly  favoured 
d  were  consulted  on  nfTain  of  the  State  in  preference 
Slights  of  that  kind  arc  seldom  easily  forgiven, 
jc  of  a  considerable  gathering  of  the  forces  of  the 
r,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  England,  the  principal 


»»♦ 
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Bi «■■  daidi^ aod i^aaibaa «CK  1m voot  rueaits.  Hitat 
Icvt  akagrAB  whoB  ke  daeiMcnd  diat  hii  cUet  aoB,  aAcmtdi 
J^i  rt'.  ■iirti  ■ii^iMllniVrnfihr  ritirltirn  TbenRCiBnd 
M^dhepK&tiaMardttFkaHh  attrolaBn.  tlat  be  wwiddk 
bf  dK  kaaA  af  his  aoMR  linBnD,uid  that  i  lioa  «k  iboot  U 
he  *ik  br  itt  whdpft.  Tbc  no  aanet  met  ocai  Stidug  kud 
by  Ihe  ifiaaom  fidd  of  Bwtnocfcboni.  At  fim  rictoq  loaed 
wawfa  the  Kia^  boi  a&ud  tbe  uproar  of  the  conflict  dx  tttlt  |iUn 
coK^^  he^B  pemtmtd  aaittif  b&d  hue,  sod  htitimt 
HHoadi  Sthiqf.  He  was,  bowetq;  a  Kty  indifferent  hMMna, 
and  be  harFfir*'^  to  be  moowed  on  a  Seiy  steed,  [Msoiel  u 
Vm  bj  Lflsd  Limkay  of  the  firres,  with  the  retDsik  tbsi  if  le 
cmU  keep  hte  seat;  be  need  not  tat  to  be  oreitaken  wbctlxr 
r  icticaling.  Ooning  the  Bannock  at  Milltovn,  vA 
ODwds  St  top  speed,  be  lightened  a  woman  dmit 
rm  a  miQ-ilim.  «bo  soddcnly  dropfied  her  pitcher  and  nii  itu 
■3L  The  dalter  aad  oght  of  the  broken  pottery  caiwd  d* 
:to  tbf,  and  Jaiaec  feB  bcaviljr  to  the  grotind.  Seenunglr  >^ 
.  he  was  carried  into  the  miller's  house  and  placed  to  a 
bad.  Pnaealtj  be  caste  to  ha  senses  and  begged  that  a  pdOi 
ni^  be  seat  (tar.  Moved  by  ndgar  curiosity,  the  woman  iasiiit^ 
on  kmwiag  who  be  was,  and  James  imprudently  answered,  "  TtA* 
■■"*"««£  I  was  four  King."  She  thereupon  rushed  out  into  tt>e 
road,  and  Bocanwd  Tot  a  prieit  to  conTt^ss  the  dying  monaic^ 
Some  soag^crs  from  the  Prince's  army  were  |iassing  at  the  litfl*^* 
one  of  wbota  came  to  the  hou5c-door  and  said  that  he  was  himself 
a  priest.  Frascr  Tytlet  was  of  opinion  that  the  man  really  «ai  *^ 
ecelcsastic,  aad  that  be  was  one  Borthwick,  in  the  service  of  Lor" 
Oray.  Addressing  the  King  in  a  kindly  tone,  he  asked  if  medical  i*'* 
tnight  not  stin  be  efficacious,  but  James  would  take  no  thought  f^* 
hb  body  aniB  he  had  rclie^-ed  his  sou!  by  confessioiu  The ! 
then  bent  o%-er  him  as  if  to  listen,  and  with  a  dagger  again  >' 
a^in  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  It  is  said  that  he  then  carried  off  tt)^ 
body  on  his  back  without  being  questioned  by  anyone,  and  that  •' 
was  found  at  no  great  distance,  and  buried  in  Cambuskenneth  Abto^y* 
After  the  King's  flight  became  known  his  army  rcliied  upon  Siirlir)*?' 
while  the  rebels  speedily  dispersed.  Like  his  father  and  grandtube*'' 
James  IIL  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  having  barely  comple'^ 
1  thirty-fifth  year.  ^M 

^He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  whose  reign  ^^B 
-five  years  was  divided  between  amours,  knightly  cnlcfiaif*' 
and  fits  ot  leitiotsc.    Scotland,  however,  was  never  bei'^'j 
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govemecl  tlun  under  Janurs  \\\  While  repressing  privjitc  fcuds, 
he  tndcJivoured  by  all  m»n5  to  <:onciliBlc  his  nobJes,  and  to 
reconcile  ihcm  with  one  another ;  nor  did  he  at  first  make  any 
dtllercnce  bcttiecn  Ills  lather's  adherents  and  his  owii.  The 
treasurts  he  inhotiicd  as  the  fruits  of  the  laic  King's  avarice  were 
liberal/  expended  on  magnificent  cniertninments,  which  were 
enjoyed  with  greater  znt  from  the  knowledge  that  thcp  would  not 
be  folloircd  by  additional  taxation.  Praise,  too,  must  be  given  to  the 
constam  encouragement  aFTorded  by  this  monarch  to  naval  cnlciprise. 
The  rojal  patronage  was  specially  extended  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
Ibe  two  Buttons,  Sir  A.  Mathcson,  and  other  naval  captains.  James 
ia  penon  made  scver;il  short  voyages,  studied  navigation,  and  in 
mrioiu  ways  promoted  the  commerce  of  the  countr}-.  At  limes  be 
iKnild  ride  forth  unattended,  with  a  riding  cloak  thrown  over  his 
ikoiililers,  and  a  hunting-knife  by  his  side.  On  one  occasion  he 
nllied  forth  with  ^26  on  his  person,  and  travelled  on  horseback, 
vitfwui  a  single  companion  or  servant,  from  Stirling  to  Perth,  and 
(hence  to  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  returning,  howe\'cr,  in  slate,  with  a 
iplendid  retinue.  To  insure  the  impartial  administration  of  the 
^""^  James  would,  now  and  again,  unex|iccieilly  appear  iti  one 
<ourt  or  another  and  (juietly  wateh  the  proceedings.  .After  a  time 
">  own  itense  of  justice  fell  into  default.  He  caused  many  of  his 
Other's  loyal  subjects  who  had  fought  for  their  sovereign  at  Sanchil 
Burn  to  Iw  indicted  on  chafes  of  high  treason  iti  ijiving  pernicious 
**insel,  and  thereby  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army 
**"!  the  late  King's  death.  Such  as  were  possessed  of  hereditary 
**'icc8  were  suipcnded  from  their  resi>cc»vc  functions  for  three 
Tttrs,  while  several  of  the  great  lords  were  de|>rived  of  their  estates 
*xi  driven  into  exile.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  James 
1*1  <lo*m  theft,  robbery,  and  murder  with  an  iron  hand  ;  that  he 
uopoMd  a  certain  degree  of  order  upon  the  rude  Highhindets ;  and 
">*'  be  punished  with  seasonable  severity  the  excesses  of  the  not  less 
tvtbtilent  border  chieftains.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  dissolute 
"■^  Wlravagant,  and  addicted  to  riotous  pleasures  unworthy  of  his 
'"gb  position.  He  was,  besides,  imprudent  in  provoking  the  resent- 
■""•t  of  Henry  VH.  by  espousing  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  in 
whose  name  he  laid  waste  the  county  of  Northumberland.  Subse- 
i)i>cntly^  indeed,  he  took  to  wife  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of 
English  monarch,  though  he  gave  himself  little  trouble  to  live 
f?  Sood  terms  with  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  VIH,,  who  showed 
J*s«lf  equally  indifferent  to  the  reasonable  remonstrances  of  his 
**tUah  kiittinan. 


\ 


r 


'I^  I  \Ji\UL:.l\    J  Jf—^-J^  J\.UJ^1J.JV     TkIT^I 


IE  wind  is  cold  lo-day  as  it  sweeps  down  from  Ben  Ulin, 
rashiitg  across  the  irec-to;is  in  the  '•  auld  "  and  new  "  wuids," 
ining  UE  wilh  its  wings  as  wc  sii  on  the  slonc  dyke  just  out- 
e  eastern  porch  of  the  kirlc.  It  is  Sunday,  and  though  it  is 
With  a  biting,  chilly  air — for  the  spring  conies  slowly  up  out 
Aierc  is  a  great  throng  of  men,  and  women  loo,  surrounding 
Breh  and  trying  to  possess  iheir  souls  in  {laliencc. 
«ghncc  .It  iheeompany  suffices  toshow  that  this  is  no  ordinary 
I  palaver,  but  that  some  Iool:ed-for  event  is  about  to  happen. 
)ot  be  that  a  great  preacher  will  be  heard  from  the  pulpit,  one 
Q]  discourse  "  on  the  ojien  Buik  withoot  ony  paper  at  a',"  else 
nen-folk  would  be  trooping  inside  the  kirk,  taking  their  scats, 
Rtifying  themselves  with  copious  inhalations  from  their  white 
iottics,  each  one  eager  lo  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  re- 
A  l>reachcr's  foce.  No ;  the  magnet  that  has  attracted  and 
it  us  out  in  the  cold  this  morning  is  a  dilferent  one.  A  two- 
ride  will  come  up  the  arenuc  soon,  the  cynosure  of  all  our 

reover,  it  is  no  common  bride  that  we  shall  see,  but  a  Carglen 
h  a  strange,  almost  fateful  historj-.  This  histoiy  is  known  in 
to  every  soul  in  our  parish,  so  you  need  not  wonder  that  we 
re  in  our  scores  to  ga^e  upon  the  bride.  Round  and  about 
some  faces  seldom  seen  near  the  auld  kirk  in  Carglcn.    They 
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There  are  lierc,  too,  smne  oOicn  who  are  seldom  visible  is  tk 
Lord's  houi«  on  ihc  Sabbath  day.     Vou  date  not  stay  away  akoccihct 
from  the  kitks  in  out  parish,  01  you  will  be  set  aside  as  a  rank  llBb^ 
licvcT.    None  arc  so  far  down  in  the  scale  as  that,  save  and  OKpt 
"  awtbeisl  an'  unbclicvin'  Joe  Kotbcs."    But,  as  I  have  hinted,  Am 
are  a  few  nbo  contrive  to  maintain  ihcirreligiout  good  name  I9  limil- 
in;;  their  attcndacccs  to  the  lowest  possible  number,  whkti  «e  al 
take  to  be  the  "Sahcrimint"  feast  once  a  yc.u,  and  at  least  tttoothn 
( of  worship.  YoodcT  there  is  Ghziie  Mackcson,  the  "ife  of  "iW 
Johnnie  Maekcson,  of  the  Hill  Croft,  .tho  Pete  McKi«andhiispoi« 
Elspcth,  from  Cauler  Wells,  as  well  as  another  xtranger  w  two  ahosc 
desire  to  see  the  bride  has  overcome  their  laziness,  b«it  whose  con- 
sciences are  now  clean  as  polished  steel  Troin  a  sense  of  duly  dit- 
charged.      "  Ae  day  roair  at  the  kitk  aye  coonis  for  somethis',  arf 
nacbody  can  say  that  we  <^naa  think  o'  oor  latter  end,  as  wed  u 
ither  fowk  ! '      So  they  arc  perhaps  saying  ;  but  it  doe*  noi  tcquif* 
much  discernment  to  know  that  it  is  love  and  life  which  rule  ibeir 
lltoughts  lo.day,  and  not  death  and  judgment. 

Still  the  wind  keeps  sweeping  over  our  heads,  and  the  eotct  <f 
the  Sawbath  bell,  rung  out  by  "  lang  Tarn  Robertson,"  are  canicd  fa 
away  througli  the  parish.  By  many  n  hearthstone  in  many  sf»Bi 
tired  workers  are  sitting,  and  as  the  sound  of  the  holy  bdl  {kt  il 
always  docs  sound  holy)  is  carried  to  their  ears,  thcj-  become  for  lI* 
lime  "  guid,"  as  they  call  it,  and  the  day  of  rest  do«  not  paw  bj 
without  a  simple  message  even  for  them.  Ay,  away  ap  withm  '^ 
little  hut,  dug  in  the  solid  rock  upon  the  hillside  of  I)njmcan.« 
could  almost  swear,  if  swearing  were  allowed  10  near  the  (acrcdVitl, 
that  Joe  Forbes,  iJic  so-called  awiheist,  is  engaged  in  reading  al  ibii 
moment — 

O  day  moit  calm,  mou  brishi ! 

The  fruii  o(  thi^  (he  next  irorH'*  bud  1 

The  intloiseencBt  of  supreme  dcliglH, 

Writ  by  a  InenA,  and  wilh  Hb  blood ; 

Tlic  couch  of  time :  cat('»  balm  and  bay  j 

The  week  w„e  liatk,  l.al  for  lliy  lifihi  [ 
Thjr  torch  ilolh  iho*  the  w»y. 

*■  Ay.  I  like  weel  the  soon*  o*  the  auld  kirk  belt,"  we  have  be»d 
Joe  say ;  "  ii's  auld  itsel*  an*  honest  ;  as  for  the  free  Kirk  tWng  i 
soon's  like  the  duntin'  o*  a  muckle  pot." 

Joe  I-orbcs  is  a  ,eader  of  lohn  Milton  and  GeorKC  Herbert,  but 
he  knows  Imle  of  Shakespeare.  One  ploy  -ilonc  ot  the  dnmutist 
(lees  be  possess.  Milton  he  cons  with  Johnson's  dictionary  in  hand. 
as  I  have  to\d  clsev.het<:  ■  SWV^<.veate,  loc  thinks  "eaiicr  rcadin',* 
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I  &r  shicit  the  sublccmity  o'  Mikon."  Now,  in*' As  You 
"  (for  thst  is  the  play)  the  awthclst  has  a  Tavouritc  passage, 

But  whoic'ef  fou  uc 
Ttiiii  In  thit  dcseri  mftcecuible. 
Under  tbe  (hade  of  raclnnchoty  boDght, 

ind  ncglecl  the  creeping  houn  at  tine ; 

ever  jem  have  looked  on  Ixtller  dayt. 
If  ova  biea  wlitre  btlla  have  knullM  to  church, 
If  ever  at  U  aay  gooit  Rian'*  feoit. 
If  ct«r  ttorn  your  eyelids  wip'd  u  Icnr, 
And  hnow  wb&l  'lis  to  pily  and  be  plileil, 

[  i;enilcnca  my  tttong  enfoTcement  be. 

iwt  the  line  "  if  ever  teen  where  Mis  hai>t  kmltd  li>  ckureh^ 
:  seen  n  Ur^e  characteristic  mark  in  Joe's  hand,  so  that  the 
g "  of  the  Sabbath  bell  has  a  perennial  music,  it  would 
lor  the  awtheisi's  soul. 

ffhere  is  the  btide  ?  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  her  chariot  ? 
chariot ;  for  she  will  be  driven  in  a  smart  conveyance  to  the 
Jie  entrance  to  the  kirk  avenue.  Her  husband  is  tenant  of 
■■St  holding  in  our  parish,  Jabw  Farquhar,  of  the  big  "nine 
faim  of  ^Vhinny  Knowes,  But  we  shall  hear  more  of  her 
d  his  too,  if  wc  approach  those  two  worthies  who  are  sitting 
lown  the  dyke,  Andrew  frac  Claypols.,  and  l-"r.incic  Kemp 
lilccshun."  They  are  in  the  thick  of  an  animated  convcr- 
Dd  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  subject, 
i's  nae  ill-lcukin',''  says  the  man  fiac  Claypots. 
:'s  far  frac  that,  Aundrew,  m'freen,"  declares  the  politician, 
idicial  air ;  "  bit  there's  mAir  in  that  la^  far  mair,  than  a 
face  an'  braw  dree  can  iver  get  thegiiher.  Thcic'3  hc'tt, 
' ;  he'tl,  roan.  '  Oot  o'  the  he'rl  proceeds  a'  guid  thing,' " 
s  FrancJc,  looking  round  to  the  kirk,  as  if  he  were  quoting 
lich  he  had  heard  from  the  pulpit. 

,  there's  muckle  in  heVi,  Francie,"  rejoins  Andrew  ;  "  some 
I  owcr  wcel  what  he'rt  wull  dae." 

I  our  fiicnd  from  Ciaypots  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  thinking 
jfwhat  "he'rl"has  done  for  him,  for  whUe  he  was  yet  a  youth 
had  taken  unto  himself  a  buxom  wife,  and  is  now  the  happy 
Jl  wc  say  sorrowing  ? — father  of  a  do7cn  or  so  of  sons  and 
8.  Turning  to  Frande  ht  adds,  "  I  tliocht  it  said  in  the  Buifc, 
'  Oot  o'  the  he'rt  proceed  a'  evil  thochu ' ;  disna  it  noo  ? " 
eel,"  says  the  politician,  not  a  whii  abashed,  "it  may  dae 
nc'crthclcss  what  I  hae  said  aboot  the  Iie'it  is  true,  Buik  or 
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BM  B«ft.*  Ttei  »  be  wo  the  hj^bly  oRbodox  ddn  of  Gdaa- 
bnidb  loofesBs  M  Inra  io  unDv,  » tf  be  h»d  spoken  beiesy,  be  addt, 
JHtMstappy  idea  ocean  to  bim.  "No  Out  1  wtid  daar  say  onirthtitg 
a^ma  tbe  Bsik— tbe  Lad  forbid  '. — bit  )^  cannm  deny,  Aundrewr 
ii  doo  «]r  *  Oot  o'  Uk  fae'n  procecdeth  buth  Uessin'  an'  mnin'.' ' 

ADdnv  hB  ft  dm  idea  ifaat  tbe  "  Boik  "  speaks  of  ble»ing  viA 
CBBBB**  cooiag  oot  of  the  ■w/t.  but  be  rejoins,  "  I  camu  cor- 
tadk*  jrc,  Fraade.  jnt're  »e  daip  in  tbe  toogoe.  Bit  mair  by  token, 
when  •*•  sud  an'  deeoe.  if  a  big  hcVt  and  e»dent  hands  cud  uk'  onir 
body  op  tae  hmn,  there  <rad  be  nac  liear  o'  Nancy  £)  val  geitin* 
tboc     No,  nane." 

**  Sbe  ««  oaljr  a  baiin  wbeo  auM  Wollic  Ejrval  gaed  oot 
de«y  marnn',  an*  was  nae  mair  heard  o',"  ays  the  politician. 

"  Saxteen  year  aold,*  sar*  Andrew. 

**  1  cnind  it  wed,"  says  tbe  politician.  "  i  was  ane  o'  them  wlia 
was  ava'  on  tbe  look  oot  for  him  up  an'  doon  the  hilts  for  tira  lang 
days  an*  nkbts,  bat  tunc  ken  whaur  he  is  till  thb  day." 

"They  lay  he  is  Ken  on  the  muirs  at  limes  haudin'  awa'  like  aj 
if  be  were  after  tbe  dteep,  an'  'tb  sud  tee  that  Nancy  is  whiles 
distcrbit  wi'  hb  tjteerit  in  the  nichl." 

"It  maybe  or  it  may  na,  Aundrcw;  bit  his  death,  for  dead  he 
maun  be,  had  toroethin'  gey  qoeer  in  it,"  adds  Francic. 

"  'Deed  an*  ye  may  say  it,  poUieeshun,"  rejoins  .Andrew;  '-it's  ane 
o'  the  things  that  even  ye  canna  clear  up,  wi"  a'  yci  lang  bead  and 
)'er  skecL  It  was  a  sxir  knock  that  tae  auld  Mistress  Eyral  an' 
young  Nancy." 

"Ay,  it  was  a'  that,  an'  it  fell  upon  Nancy  <an'  she  no  mvr  than 
saxteen)  tae  keep  meal  in  the  gimel,  da'cs  on  their  backs,  an'  a 
hoose  over  their  heads,"  says  Frstncic  in  chorus,  "and  tl»ere  was 
fower  a'  thegithcr  in  the  fomily.* 

"  God's  ajn  blcssin'  wus  on  h«,"  saj-s  the  man  from  Cla>'pots, 
looking  away  towards  heaven  through  the  tree-lops,  where  the  wind 
is  still  careering.  "  Hard  wark  was  Nancy's,  bit  wi"  her  tw-i  ban's 
she  keepit  her  dowic  [sick]  mithcr  cosy  an'  comfortable  by  the 
ingle  neuk  till  she  de'ed,  an'  the  twa  bonnic  lasses,  her  sisters,  ba'e 
cause  this  d^y  tae  rise  up  an'  ca'  her  blessed." 

"  Vc  say  what  is  richt,  .■\undrew,"  declares  the  politician,  "  an' 
nae  doobt  she's  got  Hi%  blessin'  the  day.     We  ha'e  an  ootward  an* 
veciiblc  sign  o'  it,  but,  man,  tt  was  a  queer  bles&in'  thai,  that  awmost 
Kcm  the  lass  tae  a  cauld  l>ed  in  the  saut  sea  ht^ttf  in  bonnie  Scotland, 
and  led  her   that   wild  dance  wi'  a  da — al^etn; — hairum-scairum 
mp  across  the  sea  in  \mciikav." 
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'  rtl  lue  pretend  ue  laidi  you,  Francic,  no,  111  nac  dae  that," 
owns  the  CU]pots  crofter,  "  bit  wi'  a'  deferrence  tae  yer  lang  head  an' 
diver  wut,  I  wud  say  thai  by  His  hlcssin'  she  wus  saved  frac  that  bed 
ye  s]>ak'  o'  in  th«  saut  sea,  an'  by  the  same  blessin'  did  she  gtt  oot  o' 
the  grip  o'  that  dn— ahem  !— scamp  aw.-i'  in  Ameriltay." 

"That's  jest  what  I  wus  leadin'  up  tae,"  says  the  vrily  politician. 
"  VcVe  rkht,  Aundrew,  ye  cannn  taich  nie,  bit  I  ha'e  miickle  skeel 
ift  Icadin'  fowk  strauchi  up  tuc  things." 

Andrew  turns  to  Francic  with  a  knowing  gl.incc,  as  if  to  ^ay, 
"  Ay,  ay,  y<;  ha'c  great  skcci  in  turnin'  ivtrything  tae  yer  ain  credit," 
but  be  saj-s  aloud,  "Things  nyc  arc  .1'  ajce  in  this  riueer  warl'.  1'* 
thin^  that  the  vera  man  wha  &avcd  her  fr.ic  drowntn'  in  the  Moray 
l-'inh.  the  nun  forbyc  that  she  lo  cd  wud,  shud  attempt  her  life  in 
Amerikay  I    .^y,  it's  an  up  an'  doon  wnrl'  this." 

"It's  a'  that,"  replies  the  politician;  "but  ane  wud  think  it's 
yersel'  noo,  Aundrew,  that  is  ((Uci^ttinin'  the  wc>'S  o'  ("rnhvidcncc. 
Dinna  say  anithcrwurd,  man, I'll  naearg)' wi'yc  ;  brc'th 'sower  short 
Tor  ihaL" 

•'  Awcel,  say  ycr  says,  Francic,"  rejoins  Andrew.  "  A  wilfu'  man 
nuun  ha'c  his  way.  Bit,  noo,  Francic,  jest  tell  us  a'  that  did  happen 
in  that  weary  Ametikay.  Yc  ken  mair  nor  maist  fowk,  111  nae 
d«ny." 

Tlic  politicbn  looks  down  the  avenue  :ind  farther  away  down  the 
road,  and  seeing  yet  no  signs  of  the  bride  and  brid^oom,  he  cleats 
his  throat,  and  tells  this  tale  : 

"  Ye'll  ha'e  seen  the  fisher  chiel',  DonaV  Robb,  nae  doot.  Weel, 
Aundrew,  a  fine  fallow  he  was  tae  Icuk  at,  an'  it  wus  him  that  swam 
awa'  oot  an'  brucht  tht  lassie  Ey\-al  safe  tae  the  shore  doon  at  Bank- 
ton,  whaun  Mhe  had  been  bat hin'i' the  sea  an'  was  near  drooncd.  Ay, 
nn'  she  lo'cd  him  weel  for  it,  and  for  himsci',  an'  he  made  a  great 
wark  o'  her,  H'  this  time  her  mithcr  wus  laid  in  the  ki^^'c.  and  the 
ither  laucs  were  dcein'  weel  for  thcirscl's,  sac  she  was  niair  free  like. 
Aweel,  I>onal'  maun  aff  tae  Amcrikay,  as  what  they  ca'  an'  emigrant, 
wi'  a  promise  that  Nancy  should  folio' whaun  he  was  fair  scttl'ddoon, 
an'  had  a  hamc  for  her.  Ay,  an'  sync  the  ithcr  lasses  were  tae  gang 
oot  tee,  after  her.  Awccl,  by  an'  bye  he  writes  a  letter,  an'  awa' 
Nancy  goes,  an'  lak's  ship  Uc  Araerikay.  Noo,  111  nac  pretend  tae 
declare  that  what  took  place  owcr  the  sea  was  jest  what  I'm  gaun  lac 
say,  bit  I'm  nac  far  oot,  Aundrew,  I'm  nae  far  oot,  man.  .\wa'  into 
ane  o'  the  back  pains  oot  there  he  took  'cr,  an"  I'm  thinkin'  he  had 
gotten  intae  real  bad  weys  an'  amang  ill-dccin'  men.  It's  said, 
Aundrew,  that  Nancy  had  a  g uid  bit  o'  money,  foe  &\\e  iru^  %*]«  "i. 
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savin*  Uu.  an*  she  had  gTcn  it  a'  tae  Doiul*,  whaun  she  gat  0 
ibere.    Thai  was  jest  a'  that  be  waniit.  the  da — ahem  I — scanp,  sac 
as  thej  were  wallda'  awa'  oot  tfiro'  the  cotmtra  tae  what  he  ca'd  his 
bame,  tber  cam'  tae  a  place  where  there  was  a  lot  o'  cnigs.    Awetl, 
en  in  a  pficy  be  took  the  ptiir  lassie  by  the  shoothers  an'  sent  hei 
awa'  ower  aite  o'  thae  ciaip,  aa*  aff  he  ran  thinkin'  her  dean  dead. 
Bit  aa  ye  talk  o'  bktcin'an*  prohvidence  an'  stdike,  a  mercifo*  pmb- 
vidence  wis  Dear  ber  tben,  an'  bcr  lt£e  was  someboo'  saiit  bjri     ' 
mucUe  pride']:  bosh  growin'  00  the  side  o'  ibe  ciug.    Ajr,  At  pi.  I 
afetiptMtbetapag?un,saircutan'knockit  aboot,  &ac  dool,  an'die   ^ 
|ot  her  aller  bade  UC:  Ve  see,  it  was  nicht  comm'  on,  an'  she  leukit 
a'  here  an'  there  for  a  Ikfat  tae  soae  boose,  where,  puir  thing,  ^t 
aidtt  get  shahcr  an'  a  bed.    There  wus  bit  ae  little  ane  tae  be  leea 
as'  d»e  made  fac  iL" 

Here  the  politidan  pauses  for  a  tnoowni,  and  Andrew  helps  him 
aa  with  his  taxxy. 

"  rtn  thinkin', "  )a;F9  he^  "  «hen  she  gat  there  she  fund  nacbodji 
inside.' 

*  TeB  "t  yersd',  Amidrew,  if  sae  be  ye  ken  ii,*"  cries  the  potiticiu, 
bristling  up,  but  at  Andrew  now  looks  contrite  he  proceeds:  "Awcel, 
as  ye  say,  At  tm>A  aae  one  inside,  bit  Jest  as  ^  was  gcttin'  oot 
a^un  she  heard  the  soon'  o'  Toiccs  comin'  near,  an'amang  them  «3s 
thato'thenlllnDoaal'Robb!  Sae  she  wus  then  jest  fair  io  the  de'Q's 
moo'.     Gang  oot  and  he  had  'er  ;  bide  in  and  she  wus  catch't  like  x 
bird.     Bit  she's  a  lass  wi'  a  bead  on  her  shoothers,  Kancc  Ey\'al,an^ 
jest  at  that  miout'  she  cast  her  e'en  upo'  a  heap  o'  strae  up  i'  ihs! 
comer.     Afbrc  ye  cud  coont  sax  she  was  clean  inside  the  strac  an'  a.>« 
covered  op.    SytK  in  cam'  the  men,  three  o'  them,  sn*  they  sat  doo^ 
tae  cat  an'  drink.     I  hac  niver  beard  what  their  talkin'  was  nbooW 
bit  Nancy  heard  it  a',  an'  yv  may  wccl  say  it  wus  jest  aviu',  jcstiMi 
an'  laudiin'  aboot  bet  death  maybe.     Bit  afore  they  gaed  ue  th^— ' 
bed,  Nancy  heard  Donal'  say  they  had  better  awa'  oot  an'  bury  tfc^ 
slier  tae  mak'  it  iak,  an'  she  heard  the  place  named  by  the  side  o^* 
bit  bumie  that  tumlil  doon  awa'  at  the  hinder  end  o*  the  hoo^s 
Aweel,  when  the  men  were  safe  oot,  up  gat  sbc  an'  oot  tae.    She  trm, 
herset'  tn  the  bushes  till  the  men  cam'  bade,  entered  the  hut — it  pwii 
only  a  hut,  Aundrew,  nae  a  house — an'  lockit  the  door.  Syne,  she  1^ 
again  an'  tan  doon  to  the  side  o*  the  bum  an'  Tund  the  ])lace  wben 
her  siller  was.    ^w  diggtt  it  oot  wi'  her  ain  sma'  hands,  an'  theni 
queer  thocht  cam'  in  till  her  head.    She  had  a  sma'  testament  in  ha 
pooch,  an*  she  took  it  oot,  wrote  inside  the  cover,  '  I'm  no  dead  hot 
alive. — Nascv  E\tM,'  and s^uftcw«e4.'«.Mvm*ft hole.  Myoertir, 
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rAundrew,  I'se  vamnt  Donal'  had  a  queer  feclin'  when  he  fund  the 
Buik  instead  o'  the  siller !    AitgcI,  how  the  lassie  gnt  back  lae  the 
big  toons  an'  the  ships,  sn'  sj-nc  :iwa'  hamc  here,  I  canna  say  ;  but 
it's  true  enctKh  Kite  did,  for  she's  here  the  day." 
"Ay,  ay,"  says  Andrew  in  acquiescence. 

Then  he  adds:  "Jabei  Fanjuhar  had  a  sair  job  tac  get  her 
conseni,  tltc  fuwk  say." 

"  Ay,  that  did  bc'rejoins  Kraiicie.  "  He'saguid  man,  Jabcz ;  goid 
Be  his  ain  Ibnk  an'  lac  n'  puir  iKidic^  and  he's  wccl  cneuch  tae 
Icukat ;  bit  Nance  wud  nv'er  hao  h.id  'im  had  it  no'  been  for  twa 
things.  News  cam'  that  Donal'  vrus  dead,  shot  in  Ihat  weary 
^Atnerikay  ;  an'  then  the  lasue  thocht  herscl'  free,  for  tho'  she  cud 
sivcT  maitry  DonaV,  Nancy  ihocht  herscl'  b'ond  tac  him  as  lang  as  he 
'liwd.  There's  something  in  Scripture  lac  that  cfTcc'.  .Vundrcw,  though 
I  tDindoa  the  prccccsc  ward?.  Thai  was  the  first  thing.  AVecI,  the 
itber  wus  this.  Jabez  wus  not  ae  day  in  the  field,  and  the  muckle 
red  bull  gat  in  a  rage  an'  made  at  'im.  He  ran,  an'  it  ran,  an'  it 
gat  him  doon  since  or  twice,  bit,  in  God's  mercy,  he  gat  through 
the  jialin'  awa'  Crae  it.  Awccl,  he  lay  there  unable  to  move,  an* 
wha  &hud  come  alang  bit  Nancy  Eyval  I  He  wus  blccdin'  sair  aboot 
the  head  an'  face,  bit  she  gat  'im  up  an'  Itdpil  'im  hame.  The 
Uuld,  his  warm  Utiid,  fell  on  her  bonnie  bare  arras,  an'  fowk  a' say 

^■he  to'ed  Jabei:  fiae  that  minut'.     There's  nae  belter  wife  in  a" " 

^B  But  lierc  Francie's  story  is  cut  short  by  the  "  ringin'-in  "  and  the 
^BcHlod  of  approaching  wheels.  Down  steps  the  bridegroom  Jabez 
^BParquhar,  and  down  stept  Nancy  K)-val,  now  Mistress  I-'an[uhaT.  Arm- 
in-arm,  with  confusion  upon  their  faces,  they  pass  up  the  long 
ftvcnue,  knowing  thai  ever)-  eye  is  turned  lowar<ls  them.  Emotion 
is  swelling  in  all  our  hearts  as  we  look  upon  this  bride,  who  has 
twke  been  snatched  from  the  cold  grip  of  dcaih,  .ind,  of  a  sudden, 
old  Meg  Donaldson  gives  espression  to  our  feelings.  "  God  bless 
ye  baith  ! "  she  cries  in  a  loud  voice ;  "ye  ha'e  a  bonnie  an'  a  guid 
wife,  sir." 

"Ay,  ay,"  mutter  we  all,  and  wc  hurry  after  ihcm  inside  the 
Iciik. 

It ut  where  is  the  disturber  of  whom  wc  have  all  this  time  been 
purposing  to  speak  ?    Patience  a  little  longer,  and  he  will  api^ear. 

Inside  the  parish  kirk  wc  sit  on  most  days  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom,  but  lo-da)'  there  is  a  faint  sense  of  joy  abroad.  The  Rev. 
Saunders  Macdonald  undoubtedly  means  lo  improve  tlie  occasion, 
for  he  is  now  reading  in  drawling  tones,  "  Be  fruitful  a  id  multiply, 
and   replenish    the    earth."     Yonder  is    our   friend  Andrew  frae 
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fm.  *  m  Ae  faoBlej  bcoth  boifii^  oo  the  fin- 
ibe  cAidi,*  the  winWfT  is 
at  htm,  whcDiMMf 
•  gn  to  Ae  "  loft,*  ud  ill  HI 
fafwvd  and  calk  oat  to  ha  spooNv 
:E  caHTan^kiBC'.caB'awa'hame!  thebiKUf^a' 
bna^  r  ae  waoti '.'  Wc  are  aU  icuuUiacd 
:  at  tkr  ynng  ftAs  can  scarcely  retttat 
TW  ■■iMs  b  ancned  to  his  ptopcn.  The  odjr 
the  attAfwamei  coopk,  for  tbey 
an  DO  looecr  gutng  at  than. 
to  qtuetcn  her  bosfaaod  hy  (earful 
Johnaic  keeps  caUog  CM, 
: !  Ye  needoa  |)ampse  an'gkyvcr  1 
ye  mttdam.  ghaapae  an'  ^onr  1  The  butter's  a'lae  waiter!  the 
boDB^aTtaeaBa:  It's  a'  b'n  oot  o'  the  brown  ing!  it's  a'  tae 
' !  ills  a'  tae  vanet  t  *  A  ware  of  titteriDg.  the  like  of  whkh  has 
bdosc  been  seen  ia  Cai]^en  aidd  kitk,  ripptes  through  the 
von^KfAUoa,  and  the  minister  now  hiteffares.  *'  You  had  hcter  go 
with  bint,  Gnzde,"  say%  he  kiodty.  Theretipon  the  couple  march 
sway  together,  but  we  hear  that  Johonie  a  being  subjected  to  s. 
knfllle  ■"""'m  from  his  wUe  in  low  but  qucnilous  tones  as  they 
deaccnd  the  stain.  Looking  o\-er  our  shoulders,  too,  through  tha 
pblc  window,  we  can  see  u  they  pass  down  the  avenue  thac 
Grizzie  is  shaking  her  band  ominocsly  at  her  simple  "  man." 
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That  is  my  Ultle  story  of  a  Sunday  in  Carglcn,  and  you  m.iy  bts^ 
sore  it  is  remembered  to  this  day  as  the  Sawbaih  when  Nancy  EyvaV 
came  to  her  "  kirkin' "  after  being  a  bride,  and  when  folks'  thought^ 
were  suddenly  turned  from  her  by  dal^  Johnnie  rushing  into 
sacred  house  and  calling  out,  "The  butter's  a'  uc  waiter  1 
butter's  a'  lae  watter ! " 
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"  THE 
WERTISER'S   SHAKESPEARE." 


iREAT  crime  b  in  counie  of  perpetration,  Miscreants  arc 
ueking  to  deface  one  of  our  national  glories,  VVc  arc 
tomed  to  boAHt,  and  jtiMly,  of  our  literature;  great  In  many 
OUT  countr)-  n  t^^tcft  in  its  books.  And  of  all  ihOHC  whom 
bmcn  honour  for  their  works,  Shakespeare  stands  first  and 
It  is  al  Shakc-spcarc  that  the  blow  is  aimed.  The  sacred 
lo  which  scholars  have  given  the  devotion  of  a  hTetime  is  to  be 
S  the  sport  of  Grub  Street  hacks.  The  lofty  thoughts  which 
|cbecred,  inspired,  and  elevated  generations,  are  to  be  twined 
9elaccd  to  puff  the  wares  of  advertising  tradesmen.  We  rai.*e 
irotesi  at  once  again&t  this  profunution.  We  echo  George  Eliot's 
cmnalitm  of  such  a  "  deb.i&enient  of  the  moral  currency."  The 
dist  is  a  bufluon,  standing  where  he  ought  not  ;  but  what  parody 
t  the  original,  advertisement  is  to  parody.  Anthony  TrolloiMJ 
rded  how  the  music  of  n  beautiful  passage  in  the  Master  was 
ret  spoiled  for  him,  because  he  misread  "damaged"  check  for 
msk."  But  now  it  in  proposed  that  all  the  beauties  shall  be  mis- 
,  For  our  young  men  and  maidens  the  stream  of  so  much 
ious  knowledge  is  to  be  poisoned  at  the  fount ! 
Ve  expose  at  once  the  nature  of  the  contemplated  outrage.  By 
knt  there  recently  fell  into  our  hands  a  circular  marked  "  strictly 
He  and  confidential,"  intended,  apparently,  for  a  well-known 
inising  soapmakcr.  Wc  give  this  precious  document  to  the 
d  verbatim  : 

"The  Advertiser's  Sh.xkhsfiure  ! 
'This  is  the  age  of  advertisement.  The  man  who  fmds  a  new 
lodof  aiuacling  public  attention  earns  the  gratitude  of  all  com- 
:ia]  men.  Such  a  method  has  been  devised  by  a  syndicate  who 
ibout  to  publish,  through  an  eminent  firm  of  publishers, '  The 
ettisct's  Shakespeare,'  The  scheme  of  the  work  is,  by  judicious 
nd^ns  of  the  text,  to  include  in  the  body  of  Shakespeare's 
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SdrenUcr's  Shaltwpcarc,'  not  merely  to  the  student,  but  <eram  popule. 

Por  tlie  adv-cniscmcnts  will  enable  us  to  distribute  the  book  almost 
i;taluitou!tly  ;  thus  Shakespeare  will  be  }|;iven  away  with  a  pound  of 
tea.  So  will  he  reach  the  nuncn',  and  the  beauties  of  his  plays  and 
the  excellence  of  the  advertised  woics  will  become  fixed  in  the 
earliest  memories,  lon{;est  retained,  of  childhood's  hour.  Thus,  as 
Professor  Henry  Morley  says,  will '  the  old  coinages  of  ancient  wit 
BgEtin  be  current.'  We  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  Bard  of  Avon 
in  bringing  him  up  to  date.  We  ore  rendering  a  ser\-icc  to  commerce 
in  introducing  its  commodities  to  the  quiet  of  the  study  and  the 
leisure  of  tlie  busy  man  ;  to  the  librar)-  and  tlie  kitchen  alika  But 
the  purity  of  the  text  must  be  maintained.  Atl  prices  of  advertised 
goods,  addresses,  and  the  like  must  be  relegated  to  foot-notes,  which 
will  appear  in  larger  type. 

"To  the  objection  that  it  may  savour  of  .innchronism  for  Shake- 
speare to  be  made  to  praise  anidc:s  not  manufactured  in  his  time, 
there  is  an  obvious  reply.  Shakespeare  foresaw  futurity.  He  is  '  not 
of  an  age,  but  for  all  time'  As  has  been  well  said,  he  described, 
thoa^  he  nc^'crsaw,  the  treadmill:  'Down,  down  ihou  climbing 
sorrow.'  So,  life  assurance  docs  not  date  back  to  the  '  spacious  times 
!  Queen  Elizabeth";  yet  wc  read  (in  'The  Advertiser's  Shakespeare"): 

'*  MAtMk,  But  jrct  I'll  nuke  asBiancc  double  nir«, 

Anil  (jike  a  bond  of  Uxx ;  nay,  not  of  iaxt, 
Hul  in  ihe . .  cffc«  n  jmllcy 


Where  liFe's  miteliancc,  And  fire'i  dcvouiine  tongue^ 
Ma^  be  Jniurcd  Bgninsl :  nay,  mote,  where  now 
Tlicjr  do  Fiddiiy,  and  Guarantee, 
And  Liability  far  AccidccU 
Iniure  at  cheapest  tale. 

How  wonderful  is  Shakespeare's  view  of  life  !  As  has  been  said  of 
another,  '  he  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.'  From  the  cradle  to 
(be  grave  he  leaves  nothing  untouched,  nor  unadorned. 


'■  Al  first  the  infant. 
Mewling  attti  puking  for  his  \'i  taoA ; 


^ 


id  so  to  the  last  stage  of  all,  with  spectacles,  false  teeth  and  every- 
thing.    Nay,  he  stops  not  at  the  ^ravc  : 

"  IiMptriout  Cmar,  dead  foA  lumed  to  clay. 
Might  Mnp  a  hole  to  keep  (he  wind  away. 

The 'Cassar  Draught  Excluder  1 '—there  i»  a  fortune  in  the  name. 
So  death  and  life  alikescrve  Shakespeare's  and  the  Advertiser's  turn. 
.TTk  infant  in  arms  wc  have  already  seen  a  clamorous  advertiser.  Then 
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idt'enisement.  '  0  God,  (hat  men  »!ioulcl  put  an  enemy 
loutbs  to  steal  away  their  brain.s ! '  \\'liat  nn  opportunity 
iker  of  temperance  drinlts  !  Whole  scene*  of '  The  Merchant 
'  turn  on  the  wedding  rings-  beautiful,  ja-caint  rings,  with 
rom  P.  and  Q.'s  on  the  Rialto.  It  is  dear  that  Shakespeare 
dUecl  by  the  advertisert  of  his  time.  How  obviously  ihc 
\utolycui  was  an  ndvertiseinent,  nnil  how  much  valuable 
e  of  Elizabcthao  life  was  lost  when  the  printers  spoiled  It 
ng  alternate  lines  I  The  historian  of  prices  would  have 
oomplcic  version  for  more  than  the  price  of  tlie  whole 
adL     It  b  here  conjccturally  restored  : 

"  Lawn  a>  while  u  driven  snow  ; 

6'.'/j  WhiU  I  fi"  dniftry, 
Crpni*  black  as  tVr  wu  crow, 

Kftikitft  awl f/tir  naftry  ; 
<>l<iv««  M  iwt«t  0*  dftmatk  to<c(  ; 

J^iuA'i  xrh^,  alt lkt<fpik, 
fttaiks  for  ficei  and  Tor  noi«f, 

Carttit  in  Sht  nextit  ilyU: 

|>lc-biMoloi,  tircklci  imlv«r, 

AMt  jftu  l»i'i  /lift  mitiii  t/  toax  ; 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber-  - 

yttkey  Clut,  Oftptnas  ; 
Golden  qudr*  and  ttomichen;— 

{Stt  till  iKtrt  Mtrisre  gmin,) 
For  my  latl*  in  |;tve  ihcli  dean 

All  llu  viartt/ram  Lnn/tu  If^H. 
Pint  and  pokine-honu  or  sieel, 
Whai  maidi  lack  fnim  head  to  h«el. 

Pft.ue  llif  in  and  ail  a/i/Ain,  iff. 

Far  ti/hal  ym  J.m'l  nt  in  Ilk  teinJatw 

four  houru'  traffic  of  the  stage  is  so  oflcn  concerned  with 
el  and  panoply  of  stale,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  tailor 
lie  opportunity  for  professing  the  merits  of  his  goods.  For 
lestic  wear,  vhat  passage  in  literature  points  more  nnturally 
uchio's  dialogue,  or  the  scene  between  Cloien  andGuidctius 
rth  actof  'Cyrobclinc,'  to  the  '  sweet  uses  'of  advertisement  ? 
Isteren  find  their  special  opportunity  in  the  stage  directions. 
-A  chamber  in  the  casile  of  Elsinore,  handsomely  up- 
by  M.  and  W.,  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Wcstbourne 
To  be  »ure,  the  play-bills  have  anticipated  us  in  this  respect; 
lills  have  no  permanence  such  as  our  standard  edition  will 
he  songs,  especially,  a  golden  mine  of  advertisement,  adapt 
s  to  the  ])urposes  of  the  pricc-lisL 


The  Gentleman  s  Magazim, 


Or,  again: 


HIi  btMClm  COM  Um  bw  i  crown ; 
He  iSld.  *  r  (ailb,  Iber  ue  not  deu; 
I  b«a|[bi  tb«ia,  ceiics,  \n  Loadoa  Ion, 
Al  M.  N.  O.'i  ibop.  wbkh  ii  tknrn 
Bjr  lIoonilMlitcb  m/.' 


"  Fof  DO  iDorc  (be  be*I  or  the  nia, 

Vot  Ike  (uriatu  wiatti'*  races  j 
Tbou  Uijr  J  — ^r  liait  |kU  on, 

UKht.  jret  wirm,  ll  wiU  alt  1^0* ; 
When  thy  wsdilr  tuk  It  done, 

ThU'k  tbe  place  to  spend  Ihy  wifaL 

"Note  here  ihe  ime  Shakespearean  rhyme  of  the  first  andlluid 
lines.     And  ereTywhere,  as  here,  we  shall  adhere  with  the  clow* 
fidelity  to  the  best  approved  texu     Even  in  the  denunciation  o(  the 
Stores,  the  vcTOon  of  Delius  ha*  been  but  httlc  altered.  We  hope  *»' 
thb  edition  will  be  iiniverully  used  in  schools  (to  which  it  <iU  t>*^ 
distributed  gratis) ;  snd  that  the  readings  here  given  will  be  accepted 
as  the  final  and  standard  version  of  the  immortal  irarlcs.    Wc  propos^ 
to  make  arrsngenvents  for  the  use  of  our  emended  tew  in  (tiwr* 
Shakespearean  revivals  at  the  l^yccura.     When   wc  add  thai  s*^ 
accomplished  a  man  of  letters  as  Mr.  Peter  Shortt  it  the  editor,  *'" 
will  be  seen  that  no  further  guarantee  is  necessary  for  the  care  an  ^^ 
completeness  with  which  the  work  of  revision  will  be  executed.    M  '^  ' 
Shortt  will  contribute  a  new  1-tfe  of  Shakespeare,  conuining  nam-    "^ 
hitherto  unpublished  incidents ;  and  also  an  essay  on  the  Sonnet 
In  this  essay  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  'Mr.  \V.  II.*  was  no:,: 
has  beensupposed,  thcEailof  PembrokcorlheEarlofSouthampto 
but  William  HurlbatI,  tbc  great  advertising  shopkeeper  of  Shaki 
speare's  time  ;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  he  employed  the  poet,  when 
young  man  without  resources  in  London,  to  write  to  order  playv  ar 
verses  to  advertise  his  wares,  he  was  the  true  and  'onlle  begette 
of  those  immorL-il  poems." 


This  is  the  infamy  we  denounce.     Wc  call  on  all  who  Jotc  o 
noble  tongue  to  assist  in  preventing  its  completion.     IfpubIicopim< 
is  not  strong  enough  to  frustrate  the  execrable  seJieme,  let  f 
Govenunent  act.     Let  the  Attorney -General  apply  to  the  cou; 
Let  Mr.  Siiortt  be  called  upon  by  writ  of  ^no  varranta  to  show 
what  authority  he  usurps  the  office  of  Dclius,  Geivinus,  and  A1*J'* 
Wright.     True,  other    poets   have    occasionally    enibcddcd   cc^f" 
temporary  flies  in  the  amber  of  their  poesy.  1 1  Byron  refers  to  "  ihin^ 
icomparable  oil,  Macassar;"  Goldsmith  recalls  "Calvert's  bull  ant/ 
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t  black  champagne ;"  Calverlej-  immonatiscd  a  tobacconist. 
ic  "abide  our  question."  Shakespeare  should  be  free — free 
e  bcs  and  huckstcringa  of  the  mart.  "The  Advertiser's 
Mate,"  forsooth !  The  xd^-cniser  may  render  hideous  the  sucets, 
kc  railway  stations  obscure,  he  may  even  defile  our  landscapes 
111 ;  but  at  Shakespeare,  "  Nature's  Darling,"  let  him  siay  his 
Cassar  as  a  draught-excluder  is  bad,  but  that  is  congruity  iuelf 
ide  of  Shakespeare  as  a  hoarding  for  soapmongcrsand  ciuacks. 

EDMUND  B.  V.  CHRISTIAN. 
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•^~-  rsd  iziK  j!3De  bf  EBcs  I  faegm  to  wtite  these  EBotfli^ 
ims  mac  ae  JTjmeiigum;  Aaaa.    It  anr  dierelixe  b^ 


Ti'i.ii"   n-g-mi"!-!-^!!!*  TurinK^n^ile  to  bke  adiantage  of  tbeutfii' 
*g:Mn  i:  f  ;3ii:s  iHix  vxa,  biok  nro  pK  jcxn  and  to  see  «h*^ 
iuj^'isuk  if  217. 3iB  be^  aaoe  la  dx  tac     It  i\  of  coonc;  if*' 
s*ciaiM:  ixs.-^Bat  saaatt  be  cnmriiit  »  to  die  conditioa  of  Ob' 
ffiair^     rtc:  nhat^  ioK  bees  cnt^Jihtf^  as  to  ffae  eooditioB  0>* 

':^   TTTiT-T.       J;  S  ■n'^'-r  :^  XOBS  SOCX  Ac  Iff  tU  J    F-ii^ifliiiMW  9* 

Tis  a^t — .xe  IE  tstE  ynnfir  F.TicfrJhmra  of  xnj  age — kni^  to  fin^^ 
ue  suaes  '-ix  mr  jduilic  voAsies  ia  dm  oldest  and  mcst  asA — 
toe  ^ximsa  xTauoK^ix.pxsJall'iaaina^aadpaitiaiiaitfiawim^ 
T^SPs  ix  :3taos.'     9£z.  Socte  dqikacd  in  1765  what  our  aA— 
xatasx.  :tos  osuik  is~^x^  «bai  I  haie  itde  doubt  that  advancei'S' 
:rrc«:»  .h^uDSL  ir  ae  ffiia  cf  die  dam,  in  die  d^s  "Wbe-M* 
r^i'sn^  ^hq  bs  ze:  laai.*    Ibe  causes,  or  sqbm  at  die  1 
i:n(r:  7^;r^?  -<=£  £^  :ir  iaz.  xr  de  oecar  of  die  thctfie  in 
^^nv  ::-,  ^.-c  mng^inigc  ir  cncaagrrnja  of  the  theatre  in  our  i 
3:r«;      •  ;  ssal  ftss  ai?  jaigdc/  be  wnme^  **  what  appean  to  i 
J-  >:  .  ;'\;  .-t  :1m  waists  -  I  -msn.  ria  vnx^  nadon  of  tbe  ait  laesXtf", 
«^■^-^    .xi^iK  ^.~  cr:w  -jfemitifcVif  epeaiSr  amoi^  People  of  ^ljK) 
vi^svc  ?4r-r  ji~  xnm£  wa.  1  v£U  ^zi^asaa&tg ;  and  theK  ai^ne 
:x>    ■T^i  CTTt  -M  r«a:  anri  jc  ^be  ific  [on  of  era;  polite  aif>4( 
.' '  .-'i:>c*^  r^or.     Tw  svs^auisit  sn=±a  oc*  dnt  dass  of  manfcind     is 
itvviv->^.-      rik£  fns  dsac  xz  xnankn  to  aD  strong  nioTeinent:& 
"^    ■:.-.>«.-«  £  .;u-:cfc  .~T  aemimeTC.  v^a:^  «bcs  it  is  leal  and  accom- 
-Mv>.  *ut  .t  Tis3eis.'t:^i:nfflg-»'=^=Ji'fe<ppfer«>dikw)uiaibfe 
-v    ;;}v-  ii^s     luc  «ra  X  C3a*s  tj  mike  the  whole  of  tfte 
.Mi-v-v,  £  ,huf.s£3iinp3saRa::aI«=xdaatbase«hidiitinip(OTn( 
>->v  .'<.:^v!v^atr$  i^'  x  iLx    "'"■""""'^  wtuch  diffioes  a  ]MOgoot 
■■■tv  \-,  .-'Vs  X  •"■vwais  aj"  .jxir  ffcs^T^'Ttf  vacii  a  can  mjlaencft 
N.-,-  ^  *t  ij.'C^**^  *^!*^^  ^^"^^  »;r2J  10  anfone  who  eanwl^ 
<•  v>»  ^    V  ^v'jiKca  .■«  iS;  KigB  3C  :^  zaxaenL     In  die  pntolt  rf       I  "''' 
K-  •t.-K-  iitv'rc'^:5s^  Jt3iirs=  xry^iaa^  da:  c^cieues,  that  Aodks,  tint 
J^vv-k     ;•  .^.  ^^4f-$  «:ct  v^u^  ^I'nAiT  aad  ■ucdiancfnion 
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one  hind,  flnd  old-fashioned  simplicity  of  farcical  effect  on 
be  other  arc  received  ;  in  the  passion  re:il  or  simulated  for  the 
lenLSures  of  the  music  hall,  may  be  found  the  elFect  of  that  languor, 
if  that  frivolous  air  of  which  Burke  complained  in  tlie  last  centur}*, 
nd  of  which  many  complain  now. 

£at  this  element  of  frivolity  hai  not  been  allowed  to  influence  the 
t  tmchallenged  during  the  past  two  yeait.  It  has  been  fought 
lit  with  vigour,  sometimes  almost  with  ferocity.  While  it 
lid  be  sturdily  maintained  th.it  the  whole  purpose  of  the  theatre 
b  not  mcidy  to  divert  the  slu^ish  hours  that  succeed  to  a  laic 
dinner,  it  should  itot  be  forgotten  by  the  champions  of  reform  that  it 
}t  a  pitt  of  the  purpose  of  a  theatre  to  please,  that  it  is  the  mission  of 
Ut  ait  to  delight.  The  champions  of  the  Scandinavian  drama  may 
vctl  be  for^vcn  if  their  zeal  carries  them  a  little  too  far  in  ihcir  de* 
Totion  to  their  new  goda.  The  debt  that  wc  owe  to  the  men  who 
JousM  for  Ibsen  is  ^-er)-  great.  They  gave  a  new  purpose  to  play- 
Witiag ;  they  proved  that  a  man  of  genius  had  arisen  in  the  North  who 
'looked  St  life  in  a  new  way,  who  put  human  beings  upon  the  stage,  and 
who  had  shaken  himself  free  ft^om  many  of  the  conventions  that  had 
bound  about  the  drama  as  strictly  as  the  heart  of  the  faithful  servant 
■P*  the  talc  was  bound  about  with  bands  of  iron.  Enthusiasts  always, 
^'^d  fonunalcly,  perhaps,  go  loo  far ;  the  passion  of  enthusiasm,  like 
[.  Q  Iiassion  of  love,  is  given  to  man  in  exaggerated  proportion,  in 
^^aer  in  ;l\e  one  case  that  the  world  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  other 
f^  tlwl  the  world  of  ideas  and  ideals,  may  be  kept  going.    One 
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(S  at  least  lias  been  gained  in  the  two  years'  war  :  the  genius  of 


n  is  univer»lly  recogniwed,  his  position  as  the  greatest  of  living 
*ftattEts  is  recognised  by  men  of  judgment,  even  when  their  own 
I  Vitiations  are  strongly  opposed  to  his  methods,  and  to  what  they 
^   pleased  to  call  his  teaching. 

'       %uti  perhaps,  the  most  curious  thing  about  the  past  two  years  is 

'  *  vxtmparatively  small  effect  which  the  genius  of  Ibsen  has  had 

I^^ri  our  own  drama,  upon  our  own  dramatists.     Even  on  the  stage 

the  Independent  iheatrc,  which  has  done  such  good  work  for  the 

J*^»  the  few  original  English  plays  that  have  been  produced  cannot 

^^  said  to  show  many  signs  of  the  influence  of  Ibsen.    The  same  is 

*-*!<!  case  with  the  dramatists  of  the  old  guard,     Mr.  Tinero,  who 

^Vinks  that  Ibsen  was  brought  into  this  country  too  soon,  to  the 

Xnjury  of  all  that  was  making  for  progi^css — Mr,  Pinero  still  practises 

liie  old  methods  and  adheres  to  the  old  traditions,     At  one  time 

Mr.   Jones  showed  some  sign  of  the  alien  influence;   where  he 

ihowcd  it  most,  in  "  The  Crusaders,"  he  achieved  his  greatest 
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wtkik  maaaam,  bat  tbe  nimee  «M  tnatieiit.  tnd  hi  bis 
pbf  be  hu  cooe  faacfc  miakJy  to  iBe  period  before  "Judak.' 

Tbefc  ttc  lev  ^Tl'Hty  nmff  iofliiiciticv  o  uioe  ar  Ictt 
iBiffy  flf f  I rfon^  in  nic  pmmbb^  iTf  iittit  01  annfttjc  cnMCocCt 
torcMlSfr.  Hemy  Anlntr  Joacxs  pb]r,  "  The  Cntoden."  «bidi 
)bm  been  prfttirfied  bf  ifae  Macntaui.  sod  10  sec  Mx.  Joees^ 
"The  BuAle-Sbof^*  vUdi  «  now  being  pl^ed  ai  the 
Them&e.      "  Tbe  Cnmden'  was.  I  Htppoee,  what  nuy  be  citle<] 
A  £ulare;   "The  Buble-Shop "  a  oadoubledlr  a  succes.    Bel  It 
laackedof  bonoor  and  of  beKMiu  to  £ul  with  "The  Crwadm": 
bovcsnitbe  Bid  that  then  iaaarihktghcnic  in  this  socceBOf"  1V 
Bwble-Sbop'?  Tbeaocceasi»anqocmooed;thew>ccc«i»»iilin»y 
hooertlf  woo  :  90  iu,  Mr.  Jones  may  be  hewtily  ccngntnlatcd-  Ik 
plqribu  can  dnw  full  homes  beommerctalty  a  good  play  ;  and  "Ik 
Baoble-Sbop'  draws  ftiD  booso—aisal,  "The  Bauble-Sbop"  isi 
goodpUjr.    But  it  issofitrbehmtbelerdof  *'ThcCni$adecs"dsi 
it  b  difficnlt  to  betiei«  that   it  k  by  the  same  author.    "Tk 
Cniaadps,'  taken  "  with  all  faults,"  as  the  boolcsellers  say,  was  a  [kgr 
with  ide»t  with  on^nality,  tinging  with  promise  of  beitef  ihiiff. 
"  Tbe  Baable-Sbop  "  is  in  its  cooception  and  construction  as  ceo- 
iDOiybcc  as  the  6rc«5  of  H.  ].  B)Ton,  or  the  adaptations  oC  is 
digtbgnishcd  from  the  original  «ork  ai,  T.  \^.  Robertson.    Thatitt 
dialogoe  is  animated,  often  even  winy,  was  to  be  expected  :  ihatK 
should  be  so  wanting  in  choiactcr-siudy  was  not  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Jones  has  been  censured  fur  the  asionbhin);  inaocuradrt  In 

hb  treatment  of  public  lifc  and  of  the  madunery  of  tbe  Hook  of 

Commons.   From  a  certain  point  of  Tiew  the  censure  is  not  peitiMoL 

If  a  pby  is  a  good  play,  it  really  matters  very  little  if  the  diamtiit 

blundcn  tnvt  matters  of  Parliamentary  procedure.     It  is  not  Mcn- 

tarily  portion  and  parcel  of  the  equipment  of  a  dramatist  to  hi«e 

Erskine  May  by  heart.      Moreorer,  Mr.  Jones  has  written  totk 

newspapers  to  explun  that  his  errors  are  deliberate;  thai  they  aicst 

the  blunders  of  the  ignorant ;  that  he  knon-s  all  about  the  W3;f  of 

Parliament.  aiwJ  has  per\'ened  them  according  to  his  own  good 

pleasure  and  the  convenience  of  the  play.    Now  this  is  not  oeitl)' 

a  bold  defence,  it  is  a  well-founded  defence.     Mr.  Tones  certiirif 

studied  the  House  of  Commons  carefully  during  one  session  ;  be«U 

its  frequent  visitor,  and  he  is  known  to  have  had  the  adrice  ofoM- 

seilors  best  qualified  to  assist  him  in  the  treatment  oftedmiol 

details.     But  after  all  there  is  something  to  he  said  for  the  tfbcr 

view  of  the  case.      It  does  not  condemn  a  play  out  of  hand  Ihil  iu 

pictures  of  ijariiajnentaty  life  arc  ludicrous,  but  would  a  play  «h>di 
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preteads  to  be  a  pictOTc  of  contemporary  social  political  life  be  any 
f^  woree  for  luving  its  details  accurate?  In  the  moss  of 
*^'  Jones's  JiudicDCca  there  are  probably  very  few  persons  who 
"c  at  all  seriously  annoyed  by  the  action  of  the  leader  of  the 
House  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  an  important  bill  at  nine 
oclo^lf ;  by  the  laxness  which  allows  a  private  member  to  immc- 
'''^tcly  moi-e  the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to  attack  the 
Private  character  of  the  statesman  ;  by  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition 
"*  fowling  down  the  leader  of  the  House  on  the  strength  of  a  piece 
**f  lobby  gossip  ;  by  the  impertinence  of  the  leader's  parly  in  forcing 
^heir  way  into  bis  prirate  room  to  demand  an  account  of  his  private 
'fc,  or  by  the  cxtraoidinaiy  transformation  of  that  private  room, 
*thich,  in  actual  fact,  is  overcrowded  hy  five  persons,  into  a  palatial 
aparUncnt  capable  of  containing  the  whole  body  of  a  minister's  sup- 
porters. If  a  play  is  meant  to  be  a  picture  of  real  life,  it  would  be 
As  well  to  have  it  turn  upon  po^ibiliiics,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  "  The 
Bauble-Shop,"  upon  impossibilities.  The  errors  are  the  more  regret- 
table 09  tbere  was  00  special  reason  for  bringing  in  the  House  of 
Comnons  at  all.  Mr.  Jones's  plot  is,  after  all,  only  the  old  ^miliar 
plot  of  the  wicVcd  baron  and  the  virtuous  maiden  over  again.  It  is 
"SaiDtsand  Sinners''  lilted  up  in  the  social  sphere  and  given  a  new 
twist  It  b  less  true  to  life  than  "  Saints  and  Sinners  " ;  even  less 
uuc  than  "  The  Dancmg-Girl."  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Jones  took  an  ambitious  theme ;  the  promise  of 
"The  Crosaders "  led  to  the  hope  that  he  would  he  equal  to  his 
theme  and  to  his  ambition.  But  in  this  he  h.13  failed.  Sliit,  he  has 
written  a  popular  play — a  play  that  will  be  as  popular  as  "The 
D»ncing-Girl." 

Consolation  for  failure  in  one  form  of  the  drama  is  not  vouchsafed 
us  through  success  in  another.  If  "  The  Bauble-Shop  "  is  an  example 
of  bow  little  we  can  yet  do  in  the  way  of  ihc  modern  drama  of  life, 
character,  and  manners,  "  Bcckcl "  at  the  Lyceum  is  on  example  of 
how  little  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  what  is  called  the  poetic  drama. 
It  is  one  of  the  whimsicalities  of  life  that  great  men  arc  haunted  by 
a  passion  for  doing  something  wholly  outside  the  circle  of  their  great- 
ness. Richelieu  was  not  content  to  be  the  greatest  statesman  of  his 
lime — the  foremost  man  of  France;  he  must  needs  sigh  for  the 
laurels  of  the  dramatic  poet,  and  make  himself  the  butt  for  shafts  of 
iDOckcry.  Tennyson  was  not  content  with  his  glory  as  an  elegiac 
poet,  even  as  a  lyric  poet ;  he,  too,  must  needs  sigh  for  the  laurels 
of  the  dramatic  poet.  It  was  an  unhappy  ambition.  No  amount  of 
plays,  hoK'evcr  bad,  could  take  away  from  the  glory  that  Tennyson 
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had  gsincd  m  other  fidtSs  of  ait.    Sk  Viahet  Scon'«  dnnis  da  i 
tamfahdjefameof-Rob  JtoT'or"TheAadq««y."   BolT<iiiip«'i 
play*  aie  bad  pby»— lifi  Ir  w.  towh"B.  btoodkm.  pwsJontoi,  laiak 
imkMioes  of  a  moat  onacadepitr  oci^oaL     Tbej  aie  inUDUtii« 
plxf  I  to  read  ;  thejr  are  aaamaaire  ptofs  to  sec  acted    TliejdoiHt      i 
cheer  ibe  soluudc  ot  the  stwlf ;  ibey  do  not  zoinate  the  stage;  I 

Fnnklr,  **  Becket  *  a  a  bad  piece  oT  work  ;  iu  characters  m.  u 
wooden  as  the  creatures  in  3  Koah's  Ark.     It  is  asserted  bjrsooKef      ' 
its  admirers  that  every  detail  of  ihc  piece  is  accurate,  that  eic(T««ri      | 
b  authentic     But  the  aocotacy  whose  absence  it  to  be  deptottd  ia 
Mr.  Jooes's  plar  does  not  make  "  Becket "  live.     The  chancten  ilil) 
noMUD  the  shadows  of  great  tumes.     A  critic,  with  whose  tk»i  1 
agree,  dedorci  that,  "  Did  not  the  King  swear  lanshl;  by  God'i 
EjreSt  you  would  not  know  him  from  Becket.    Becket  b  scandj 
diteinguisbable  from  Queen  Eleanor,  nor  Queen  Eleanor,  agiiB,  fraa 
Louis  of  France.     They  all  speak  much  alike,  art  much  alike ;  ue 
uniform  in  dulncss.     Take  aw.ny  the  names,  and  you  might  almost 
fob  off  a  speech  by  any  one  of  them  upon  anotlier.    As  for  ibt 
four  knights,  thcjr  are  as  stolid  as  f^og  and  Magog,  and  as  poltdce 
as  the  strong  Gyas  and  the  strong  Cloanlhcs.     Such  a  quadiibltal 
of  puppets  never  stamped  across  a  stage  before.     'ITie  in!luen«  c( 
Mr.  Irying  or  the  action  of  Lord  Tennyson  has  eliminated  Wjlitt 
Map  from  the  acting  version.     So  far,  at  least,  the  acting  is  beita 
than  the  reading  version,  but  both  are  tragic  in  a  sense  very  diffcrea 
fcom  the  sense  intended  by  poet  or  by  player.     Yet,  in  a  tcmaA 
tnadc  by  Waller  Map  we  may  find  the  key  of  the  failure.    *M»pi' 
says  Htibcn,  *tho'  you  make  your  butt  too  big,  you  oveishool  it' 
Lord  Tennyson  look  the  Shakespearean  drama  for  his  aim,  but  the 
arrow  failed  of  its  mark.     Goethe  saw  long  ago  the  danger  o(  Shile- 
pcarc  to  the  ambition  of  a  poet.     A  productive  naitirc,  he  wid  » 
Kckerman,  ought  not  to  read  more  than  one  of  his  dramas  in  a  jw 
if  It  would   not   be  wrecked    entirely.       '  Shakespeare.'  he  added. 

*  gives  golden  apples  in  silver  dishes.  His  imitators  get.  indwd,  the 
silver  dishes  by  studying  his  workji,  but  thc>-  have  only  poutws  to 
Tr  "?"  ^'^^''  ^^^  judgment  would  not  be  loo  severe  to  post  upon 

•  Becket.'  Indeed,  one  may  even  question  the  silver  of  the  »caeL 
l^ord  Tennyson  studied  the  Shakespearean  drama  to  his  banc.  The 
result  IS  a  chilling  parody  ;  there  is  no  pulse  of  life  in  il." 

-,^  i:  !l  "^Z*''^  ^^"'^  gave  Mr.  Irving  an  opportunity  to  do  beuei 

X  ,  T  r-  ^''"''  ^°'  "'''"y  =^  "i^'-  I'  '«^«  l^'*"  ''«  ^°"'"' 
I,  ic  -™  '"  Shakespeare,  but  always  to  succeed  with  Tennjsot 
It  IS  scrvcnteen  w"--  .:__     *.     ,    .         .  . • 


years  since  Mr,  In-ing  played  the  part  of  Philip  I 
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Spain  in  anoUwr  play  by  Lord  Tennj-jon,  "  Queen  Mai>-."    Here,  as 

in  "Becltel,''tbe  play  was  nothing  ;  Mr.  Irving  was  everything.     In 

the  Itpte  of  years  tLnce  then  Mr.  Irving  has  dune  nothing  very  much 

better  ihun  hitc  Philip  of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  his  latest  pcr- 

rorniance,  with  the  exception  of  fiecket.     If  "Uccket"  be,   like 

"Quc«n  Mary,"  a  failure  as  a  work  of  art,  like  "Queen  Mary"  it 

has  given  Air.  Irving  a  great  chance  which  he  has  used  greatly. 

Out  of  its  vcr>'  nothingness  he  has  contrived  to  create  something. 

He  has  seen  at  once  that  the  part  is  a  melodramatic  part  j  he  has 

brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  full  force  of  his  abilities  as  a  iiiclodta- 

maiic  actor,  and  he  has  turned  what  might  have  been  a  disaster  into 

•  tnuini>h. 

Ilie  only  reputation  that  has  gained  by  "  Becket "  is  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Henry  Ir%*ing.     For  Mome  lime  back  he  had  been 
^I'lfling  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  ser\ice  of  his  art  :   he  had 
'**en  3item])ting  the  unsuitable ;   he  had  been  failing  again  and 
fS^in.     His  Becket   has  redeemed  a  wilderness  of  failures.     In 
"*  simplicity,  its  directness,  its  ab&ence  of  all  straining  after  effect,  of 
"^rHrndencc  upon  regrettable  mannerisms,  it  conlraMs  luminously 
^•th  so  many  impersonations  which,  unfortunately  for  the  actor,  won 
*cind  of  honour  from  roost  uncritical  audiences.     Mr,   Irving's 
r^^cket  makes  it   hard  to  understand   how  the  same  man   could 
P*Ve  played  so  many  of  the  parts  that  preceded  Becket  after  the 
*Sliion  in  which  he  chose  to  play  them.     \V'hcn  the  mind  turns  to 
1-ear,"  converted  to  "  a  driveller  and  a  .show,"  or  to  the  regrettable 
^ephistopheles  of  a  travetty  of  one  of  the  world's  great  tragic  poems, 
'^^  to  the  Uwdry  hero  of  a  pitiful  piece  of  sham  revolutionary  clap-trap, 
'^le  is  only  the  more  spurred  to  express  enthusiasm  for  the  man  who, 
•^ftcr  so  many  blunders,  should  have  at  last  purged  himself  of  his 
'4utts,  and  presented  the  lovers  of  acting  with  so  beautiful  a  creation 
as  Thoma.*  Becket.     For  the  word  "beaudful,"  immeasurably  loo 
strong  for  the  character  itself,  is  not  at  all  too  strong  for  Mr.  Irving's 
rendering  of  the  character.     Mr.  Irving,  by  a  skill  which  for  the  first 
lime  it  is  almost  impossible  to  difTercmiatc  from  genius,  deserved  the 
applause  which  was  too  lavishly  olfcTcd  where  it  was  undeserved  by 
the  uncritical,  an  applause  which  the  judicious  withheld,  but  which 
they  arc  now  able  to  accord  in  full  measure,  without  stint,  with 
dclighL      It  is  the  highest  proof  of  Mr.  Irving's  abihly  that  he  has 
been  able  to  learn  a  lesson.      Ii  is  his  duty  now  to  hold  the  ground 
he  has  conquered.     The  old  faults  have  disappeared  in  Becket, 
never,  it  b  to  be  hoped,  to  reappear. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  find  solace  for  disappointment  at  recent 
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**  Secret  Service  under  Prrr." 

"JORANT  as  is  ihe  average  Englishman  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  moic  amu&cU  or  honilicd 
i  revelations  contained  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  "Seact  Service 
Pitt,"  of  which  a  second  edition  has  just  been  published.' 
do  I  know  whether  England  or  Ireland  has  more  cause 
fih  over  the  revelations  Mr.  l-'itzpatriclc  supplies.  If  England 
t  to  control  by  the  agency  of  spies  the  indignation  she  had 
[  by  her  system  of  government  of  Ireland,  she  only  acted  con- 
|aly  with  Ihe  system  propounded  by  Machiaveiti  and  practised 
I  iiretpoiuible,  and  some  supposedly  responsible,  Oovernmenis. 
Mil  Irish  Khemes  miscarried  was  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
L  The  betrayers  of  tlie  Irish  leaders  were  not,  meanwhile, 
\  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  but  were  men  of  culture,  posi- 
^d  refinement  1*hese  things  are  well  enough  known  to  the 
Bt  of  Irish  history,  and,  indeed,  of  all  hisior)-  springing  from  or 
Icttd  with  the  French  Revolution.  What  Mr.  1-itzpatrick  has 
it,  however,  with  unerring  skill  to  trace  out  the  spcs.  The 
ers  in  which  he  hunts  down  ihc  famous  chief  agent,  known  as 
Downshirc's  friend,  is  a  model  of  ability  and  skill.  Ilianks  to 
>K)un  the  gloomy  "  romance  of  rebellion,"  already  shown  with 
Hie  force  and  intensity  by  Mr.  Froude,  becomes  even  more 
bsquc  and  stirring.  A  work  more  romantic,  more  saddening, 
picturesque,  has  rarely  seen  the  light.  It  is  fair  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
k  to  say  that  the  State  paix-rs  bearing  upon  the  subject  have 
placed  at  his  disposal.  'ITic  use  he  has  made  of  them  has 
bxemplary. 

Holbein's  "Daxce  or  Death." 

F  all  countries,  England  is  that  in  which  moralisings  upon  death 
and  kindred  subjects  ate  htild  in  highest  favour.     In  the  last 
ry.  Young's  "  Night  Thoughi-s"  Dodd  on   "  Death,"  Gray's 
'  LongTniTii  &  Co. 


••  Elegy  in  a  Couotxy  ChurebTard,"  and  BUir's  •'  Cnvc,"  came  lo  he 
rt^rOed  m  dasaica  ;  mad  it  wc  add  ptosc  compositioo,  »ch  as 
Hemr'*  *'  MeditauoM  among  ibe  Tombs,"  an  cxiensi»cliB  U  wo»ks 
lag  with 


SculU  and  ooAm,  cpitaptu  mtul  banco, 
lit  be  compiled.     The  one  great  ma&tcrp'*^*  •"  *"*  ''"^  howc«. 


^Ewe  cannot  claim  u  our*.   This  is  the  series  of  pictures  known  as  tS; 

^K"  tJancc  of  Death,"  the  auihorehip  of  which  is  attributed  lo  Hjm 

^^  Holbein,>  native  of  Augsburg.     It  says  something,  however,  for  ow 

recognition  of  this   work,    that  the  painter  established  himself  >n 

I        Ix>ndon,  where  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  SirThomai  Morcjod 

the  patronage  of  licnry  Vlll.,  and  where,  after  many  years  of  proc 

pcrity,  and,  on  is  xaid,  of  debauch,  he  died  of  the  plagiuc.     Of  all  Ik 

itluvtrationa  of  tlie  omnipresence  and  omni]x>tcncc  of  death,  Uick 

designs  arc  the  must  popular.     A  long  and,  as  I  think,  somcwhit 

foolish  scries  of  inquiries  into  what  were  the  best  books,  and  ahi: 

^_    the  most  popular,  was  made  a  year  or  two  ago   in   newspapers  and 

^1   reviews.     If  a  nimihr  thing  could  be  undertaken  with  regard  to  ilhit- 

^    Iralione,  these  dcsij^ns  would  be  among  the  foremost.      Innumerable 

editions  have  seen  the  light  in  different  countries,  the  latest  being 

i»ued  wilhin  the  present  year,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobwfi' 


i 
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Oricik  or  "Thu  Dance  op  Death." 

IT  is  curious  how  little  exact  information  concerning  the  *'  l>ince 
of  Death  "  is  possessed.     The  origin  of  the  mural  paintings  la 
llasle  commonly  known  as  La  l>ansc  Macabre  is  traced  back,  id  the 
'*  Recherches  historiques  et  litt^raires  sur  Ics  Danscs   dcs  Motts"  of 
Gabriel  Peignoi,  to  the  practice  in  Egypt  of  presenting  a  skeleton  at  i 
banquet,  a  practice  which  jiasscd  lo  Greece  and   Rome.     A  well- 
known  passage  in  the  ■■  Banquet  of  Trinialchion"  of  Petronius  tells  bow, 
towards  the  close  of  the  orgic.  a  sU\-e  appeared,  and  placed  on  die 
table  a  silver  skeleton,  with  piaaicable  joints  and  articulations.  These 
he  worketi  iti  Ufdike  fashion,  while  Trimalchion  declaimed  verse*  on 
the  insignificance  and  nahin^ness  of  man.     For  a  long   time  the 
""^•^^'P  of  the  figures  was  in  doobt,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  days 
wIohT*''  '^^*  ^'■^"  shown  on  auihotiutive  evidence  to  be  by  Hwa 
Holbein  the   \'ounger.     Hitherto  the  first  edition  has  been  bcW  to 
„    ™Vj'"Wished  in   1538  under  the  Utic,    "  Les  Simulachrti  fc 
!.'*fi"n     *"'"^^  *le  la  Mort  aviant  elegammcni  pourtiaictes^  <l« 
anmcicllemcnt  imagi,»ecs.  A l.yon,»o»ilM Icscu  dc  Coloigne"— «»«k 

G.BdlftS«M. 
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ited  by  Treckwl  Brothers,  German  printers  settled  in  Lyons. 
.  Ambrose  Firmin-Di<Iol,  however,  has  described  three  editions 
lich  he  holds  lo  be  anlciior  to  1538.  In  these  condusions,  how- 
lb  he  is  not  geoemlly  followed. 

I^HE  reputed  first  edition  has,  in  France,  brought  as  much  ss 
X  one  thousand  ux  hundred  francs,  or  between  sixty  and 
veniy  poundi;  Other  early  French  editions  have  brought  consider- 
ile  sums.  A  reproduction  was  given  in  Venice  in  1545,  and  one, 
ilarged,  in  Augsburg  in  1554.  In  England,  an  edition  etched  by 
ollir  seems  to  have  appeared  in  1647.  It  jMssed  into  Holland, 
tiere  Diepenbccke  added  aliegorlcjii  borden,  which  arc  found  in 
ibsequent  editions,  etched  by  Deuchar,  so  late  as  1S03.  According 
I  Mr.  Dobson,  they  were  reproduced  upon  stone  by  Joseph  Schlott- 
Mier,  professoT  in  Munich,  and  were  re-issucd  in  this  country  by 
Dhn  Russell  Smith  in  1849.  Under  the  title,  "Emblems  of 
lorulity,"  a  free  copy  by  John  Hcwick.  which  attained  much  popu- 
irtty.  was  issued  by  Hodgson,  of  Newcastle,  in  1789,  Dr.  Lippmann 
dited  for  Mr.  Quarilch,in  1 886,  a  sctof  reproductions  of  the  engraver's 
Toofs  in  ilie  Berlin  Museum.  A  fac^mile  of  the  ediiia  priaftps  was  ex- 
aiied  in  1884  for  Hirth,  of  Munich.  The  designs  were  issued  in 
hotfr-lithographyby  H.  Noel  Humpheryin  1868,  and  for  the  Holbein 
ociety  in  1S79.  Tlie  dcMgns  in  the  btest  edition  of  Messrs,  Bell  & 
Jftsarcreproduciionsofthose  engraved  in  iSjj  for  Douce's  Holbein's 
I>ancc  of  Death."  Since  "-■Esops  Fab!(;s,"  no  plnies  can  surely  Iiave 
tn  so  often  reproduced.  They  appeal,  however,  directly  to  wis^ 
rious,  and  rcllective  tastes.  I  have  not  attempted  lo  deal  with  the 
bjocts  of  the  plates,  judging  that  there  is  no  one  to  whom  they  are 
liar. 


New  Letters  of  Heins. 

FOLLOWING  closely  upon  the  appearance  of  my  obseri-ations 
upon  Heine  under  the  head  of  "Jewish  Wit  and  Humour" 
mes  (he  publication  in  the  Nese  Review  of  some  letters  of  Heine 
lich  had  not  previously  seen  the  light.  To  the  estimate  generally 
rnicd  of  Heine  as  a  wit  these  add  little.  Addressed,  as  they  ar^ 
his  mother  and  sister,  they  convey  a  good  idea  of  his  domestic 
btions,  while  they  arc  vxry  confidential,  both  as  regards  his 
!isorul  sufferings  and  his  nuptial  experiences.  If  ever  letters 
ere  not  intended  for  publication  these  are  tbey,  and  it  needs  the 
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shall    hive  to  endure  the  burden    of  the  caprices    withoul  the 
alleviaiing  sympathy.     At  other  times  1  am  tormented  with  reali^ng 
tile  hdplcssacGS  and  want  of  rejection  in  my  wife  in  case  I  should 
<iw^  for  she  is  as  inexperieoccd  and  senseless  as  a  three-year-«l(J 
child."     Not  a  vciy  damaging  chaiaelcr  i^  that  for  a  husband 
avowedly  suffering  from  hypochondriac  fancies  to  give  his  wife. 
1'hesc  passages  were  wnttcn,  however,  by  a  son  to  a  mother  loved 
'iitl  pn/cd  as  Jewish  mothers  are,  and  such  utterances  are,  or  should 
oe.    sofTotand.      They  are  given  to  the  world,  however,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  family,  by  the  nephew  of  the  poet.    There  is,  accord- 
iogly,  noihinfi  to  be  said  but  that  "to-day  knows  naught  of  yes- 
terday," and  that  the  dead,  at  least,  will  not  be  troubled  by  the 
revelation. 

"  ElfiHTREVrH.CBWTUHV   VlGNRTTES." 

OF  modern  writers  tipon  the  eighteenth  century  in  England 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  stands  avowedly  foremost.  The  eighteenth 
•^•^Inrj-  in  Friince,  the  development  of  which  was  widely  different, 
"^^  nuny  able  historians.  In  England,  the  keen  interest  mspired  by 
^"^  Kliiabcthan  and  Jacobean  drama,  and  by  the  lyric*  of  the  times 
''^tiiediaiely  subseciuent,  and  the  absolute  renaissance  in  poetry  which 
^■^s  witnessed  st  the  ouuct  of  the  present  century,  and  has  since 
K^oirn  and  developed,  has  made  us  less  than  jusl  to  the  |>criod 
^^t«en.  The  I/>ndoti  of  the  Georges  is,  however,  neither  less 
P'cturcsquc  nor  less  interesting  than  tliai  of  Stuart  times,  and  to  thai 
'■-Clwion  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  an  enchanting  guide.  His  poems 
■*^te  the  wx^  ring  of  what  the  Laureate  in  sufficiently  familiar  lines 

The  IMCUp  limes  of  hoop  and  hood. 
Or  while  the  patch  wu  worn. 

1  n  his  prose  writings,  also,  Mr.  Dobson  has  left  us  the  most  lifelike  aad 
delightful  pictures  we  possess.  I  have  before  me  now  the  recently- 
published  "Eightocntli-Century  %'ignettes,"'  from  theperusalof  which 
1  have  just  risen.  A  second  gallery  of  portraits  so  exact  and  satis- 
fying as  this  contains  I  do  not  know.  Steele,  I'ielding,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Chesterfield,  Cowper,  and  a  doxen  others  of  hardly  less 
einir>cnce,  are  presented  with  unsurpassable  fidelity.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossibte  to  give,  in  a  few  paragraphs,  an  insight  into  a  work  con- 
sisting of  twenty  detached  essays.  The  whole  I  may,  however,  say, 
is  saturated  with  knowledge  of  and  feeling  for  the  subject,  and  the 
leconstitulion  of  Vauxhall  Gardens  is  an  absolute  triumph.  Mr. 
•  Challo  &  WIndus. 
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Austin  Dobson  ha;,  of  course,  given  us  works  of  substantial  authaiitf 
on  Bewick  and  other  eightccnth-ceomty  cclctmiics.  I  am  not  luic, 
however,  that  this  gallery  of  miniatures,  each  one  a  portrsk,  is  oot 
equally  valuable  and  welcome  with  any  of  tbc  more  ambitioui 
paintings  in  oil  which  wc  owe  to  bis  brusli. 

"NsW  WiNCIIBLSKA." 

FEW  projects  more  picturesque  than  that  from  the  heights U       f  (j 
Fairlighl  over  ^Vinchelsca  can  be  found   in   England,  ud 
few  scenes  are  richer  in  historical  associilions.    Sufficiently  enjoyable 
is  a  trip  to  the  once  memorable  seaport,  some  trace  of  whose  fonnet 
greatness  Is  preserved  in  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Pons 
The  visitor,  however,  who  counts  upon  finding  sbelier  in  what  ii  no* 
scarcely  more  than  a  village  will  do  well  to  secure  his  fiieJ-i-ltm 
beforehand,  or  he  may  have  to  stretch  hit  journey  to  Hutinp- 
Atiiung  ilic  inhabitants  of  Wiiiclielsea  has  long  been  Mr,  F.  K- 
Intlerwiclc,  Q.C.,  who  seeks  on  its  picturesque  plateau  a  pe-iceful- 
and  pleasing  contrast  from  the  scenes  in  which  his  life  arocatioiv* 
arc  placed.     With  a  capacity  which  is  rare,  and  a  real  which  is  t*> 
be  commended  to  general  imitation,  he  has  constituted  himself  :■-« 
historian  of  the  placeof  his  adoption.    Winchelsea  possessed  alrcac^V 
an  historian  of  the  conventional  order.     Very  different  from  a  loc--*>^ 
history  is,  however,  Mr.  Inderwick's  "Story  of  King  Inward  ar"""! 
New  Winchelsea."'    It  exhibits,  indeed,  as  its  second  title  dcnot^^s*- 
■"The  Edification  of  a  Mcdixval  Town."    Work  of  this  class  I^k— 1* 
unparalieled  interest    We  see  how,  under  the  fostering  influence         *f 
the  First  Edward.  Winchelsea  rose  into  importance,  and  how  '"y—     ^f 
it  repaid  the  obligation  by  its  contributions  to  the  wars  with  Fran        «■ 
An  animated  picture  is  given  of  the  various  trades  that  assemb      m\tA 
in  the  spat  the  King  delighted  to  honour.     The  very   names  of  ~      the 
traders  are  given,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  contributiona^^  t^ 
antiquarian  literature  ever  made  is  supplied.      A  mere  enumcrat^Hlion 
of  the  classes  of  inhabitants— military,  naval,  clerical,  and  the  rai     rrf; 
.ind  of  its  charities,  its  institutions,  including  the  pillory  and  the 

ducking-stool— would  occupy  many  pages.   I  can  3ttemi>t  no  critic^  (in; 
but  holiday  time  will  come  a^ain,  and  I  can  fancy  no  more  enjoy  .sible 
effort  than  that  of  the  traveller  who,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Indera-  ^ck't 
■delightful  book,  attempts  on  the  spot  to  reconstitute  Winchelsea. 

■  Stmpwn  Low,  Moralon,  &  Co. 
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MARTIN   THE   SHEPHERD. 

Br  Ltt.LiAS  Waj^kkmann. 

rHB  bare,  leafless  trees  in  the  little  dell  (or  dene,  locally  spesic. 
in^  crealied  and  groaned  in  the  sad  winter  wind,  and  the 
■waters  of  the  bum  foamed  and  fretted  about  the  great  grey  boulders 
<:oniinuous)y.  A  dull,  red  sun  scarce  managed  to  pierce  through  the 
prevailing  greynesi,  and  masses  of  blue-black  cloud  lay  low  upon  Uis 
liorizon. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  district — that  wild,  bleak,  barren  country 
contiguous  to  the  Cheviot  range— would  have  known  instinctively 
that  bad  weather  was  in  store,  that  the  long-expected  snow 'would 
make  its  appearance  ere  long.  Between  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind 
there  was  something  solemn  and  impressive  in  the  aspect  of  nnture, 
and  in  the  bca»7,  lifeless  atmosiiheie ;  something  that  suggested  a 
breathless  waiting  for  the  coming  stonn. 

Meanwhile,  the  scattered  flocks  of  sheep  moved  in  a  leisurely 
Atthion  along  the  steep  sides  of  the  fells,  and  a  pair  of  love»  lingered 
in  the  dene,  too  absorbed  in  their  own  insignificant  portion  of  the 
world's  business  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  impending  trouble 

The  gill  was  young,  and  on  her  cheeks  bloomed  the  roses  of 
vigorous  health,  but  she  was  poorly  dressed ;  while  the  young  man, 
Who  was  cnaaing — after  a  somewhat  mean  fashion — the  part  of  lover, 
looked  prosperous  and  wcll-to-doi. 

*'  It's  lurd  upon  roc,  Ralph ;  you  must  confess  that ! "  she  e^t- 
Claimed,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  as  her  blue  eyes  looked  wistfully 
tip  througli  a  mist  of  tears.  "  It  isn't  ma  fault  that  aw  canna  keep 
Wm  straight,  and  yet  aw'ni  tc  be  punished  for  it,  as  if  it  was !  " 

Ralph  turned  his  head  away.    He  could  not  bear  to  meet  the 
vol.  cCLXXir.    na  194^.  X, 
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patlicUc  appeal  of  her  tytn.  He  Itad  imagined  himseir  stronger  mil 
that  momcDt.  It  had  re<iuired  some  coura^io  face  the  onUalivitich 
proved  worse  than  he  had  anticipated. 

He  was  a  fine,  athletic-looking  young  fellow,  but  there  visa  feeble- 
ness about  his  mouth  and  jaw  that  did  not  promise  much  monl 
stamina. 

"  It's  to  be  all  ower  betwixt  us,  then,  because  )-ct  feyihci  visba 
it?"  the  girl  vfcnt  on.  in  a  treniutoux  voice. 

Ralph  shuffled  about  from  one  foot  to  the  other  for  a  ninnK 
or  tiro,  then  he  burst  out : 

"  How  can  aw  say  it  —what  would  ye  her  me  do,  Nelly?  H  lie 
aad  man  turns  nic  ofT  aw'vc  nov.-i  o'  my  own  te  live  on.  Aw  man 
stick  te  the  (arm  and  te  him— damn  him !  Ve  wadn't  like  tc  sot  mc 
hire  oot  for  a  hind  or  a  shejAerd— me  that's  been  browt  up  decentlj;?* 

Nelly  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  In  this  remote  nottb-coamiT 
nook  had  her  whole  life  been  i>assed,  and  from  the  larger  life  ttoc 
books  might  have  opened  out,  her  lack  of  education  tad  debarred 
her.  Nevertheless,  she  was  a  woman,  and  had  intuitions.  It  crocscd 
her  mind  now  that  a  man  who  loved  a  woman  truly  and  uosclfisUy, 
might,  without  much  self-denial,  do  more  heroic  things  for  her  vikt. 
But  she  said  nothing. 

She  loved  him,  and  she  wished  to  believe  the  best  of  him. 

As  Ralph  \\'ilson  looked  at  her  he  recognised  that  for  himself,  as 
well  as  for  the  girt,  this  separation  which  circumsLinccs  had  renderal 
imperative  was  a  real  hardship. 

AVIicrc,  in  all  that  coimtr>--sidc,  could  her  equal  be  found  in  lookd 
manners,  sweetness  of  disposition,  loyalty  of  heart  ?  Though  she  wu 
only  the  child  of  a  drunken,  disreputable  old  shepherd,  she  couU 
hold  her  own  against  any  of  the  (aimers'  daughters  in  the  nelgb- 
bourhood. 

It  was  this  fact  of  ber  unfortunate  luienlage  that  had  proved  the 
stumbling-block  to  their  happiness.  They  had  been  thrown  together 
from  childhood,  for  Martin  DagHsh,  tlie  shepherd,  had  grown  old  in 
Farmer  \Vilson's  employment,  and  an  aitachment  had  sprang  up 
between  them  when  Nelly  bloomed  into  womanhood ;  but,  alas  fof 
the  course  of  true  love !  it  had  from  the  first  been  shadowed  by  the 
shcme  and  degradation  of  the  girl's  father. 

During  the  course  of  t!ie  year  that  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
drunkard  had  made  a  tremendous  effort,  for  the  sake  of  his  child, 
whom  he  fondly  loved,  to  reform  ;  and  Farmer  Wilson  had,  rxther 
reluctantly,  given  his  consent  lo  the  marriage.  He  thought  that 
Ralph  might  have  done  beU^r,  in  a  worldly  sense,  than  marry  Ndly 
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Daglish.  There  were  farmers'  d:>ughtcrs  about  who  had  both  money 
ukI  good  conncciions,  and  t1tc  lad  was  a  fool  to  tlirow  himselEaway; 
but  she  was  a  good,  useful,  industrious  girl  all  the  same,  and,  if  only 
the  old  nun  fulfilled  his  promise  and  kept  steady,  tlicre  wasn't  much 
10  be  (aid  against  the  match. 

That  "if"  I  A  month  before  this,  the  shepherd  had  broken  out 
asajn,  worse  than  ever  for  his  enforced  abstinence,  and  had  become 
the  object  of  jtublic  scorn  and  contumely. 

Then  ll  was  that  farmer  Wilson  interfered  with  a  high  hand,  and 
withdrew  his  consent  peremptorily.  It  was  all  very  well  to  many  a 
poor  girl — though  even  that  was  a  foolish  concern  when  capital  was 
«ei]uircd  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  land  ;  but  to  marry  a  paor 
girl  whose  father  was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  neighbourhood, 
*»  too  idiotic  an  act  to  be  tolerated,  without  some  cndcjivour  being 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  farmer  had,  therefore,  a  rather  stormy  interview  with  his  only 
ton.  At  first  the  lad  stuck  to  his  lesolution  to  marry  Nelly  at  all 
hazards,  and  tiujti  to  their  united  cfTorts  cither  to  keep  the  old 
shepherd  steady,  or  to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder.  But  Former 
Wikon  wa.t  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  knew  the  fallacy  of  theie 
hopes.  Old  Martin  Daj;l>sh  was  post  refomiation  in  his  eyes  ;  and 
even  Ralph  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  liim&clf  sanguine  about  it. 
And  Nelly  would  slick  to  her  father  through  thick  or  tliin ;  thai  was 
tiie  wont  of  it ! 

lUlpli  Wilson  was  weak,  tliough  well-intentioned,  and  lie  proved 
as  wax  in  his  father's  hands. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  he  had  promised  to  see 
Nelly,  and  to  induce  her  to  give  liim  back  his  plighted  Uoth. 

The  interview  now  proceeding  was  the  n»ult  of  that  promise. 

"Don't  you  imagine  that  you  have  the  worst  of  it,  Nelly,"  said 
Ralph,  as  he  felt  again  the  charm  of  her  presence ;  "  these  things 
come  mof e  hard  to  a  man  than  a  woman,  because  they're  not  so 
patient" 

Nelly  sighed. 

"  But  men  can  go  away,  and  fot^et  all  about  their  disapjwint- 
meots  !  They  ha'  lots  to  think  about.  But  we  women  folk— we  just 
hft'  to  bide  it,  and  say  nothin',  though  our  hearts  be  ever  so  sore  I 
Oh  Ralph,  lad,  I  wish  we'd  never  seen  one  another  I " 

Ralph,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  drew  the  girl  to  him,  and, 
with  passionate  vehemence  kissed  her  lips  over  and  over  again. 

"  I  cannot  help  it— they  arc  the  last,"  he  muttered  .-tpologetically, 
as  lie  reluctantly  released  her ;  "  but  it  is  cruel— downright  cruel — 
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that  we  ha'  to  part !  And  all  for  the  sake  or  a  dniakcn  good-foi- 
nothing,  that  might  have  broken  his  neck  half  a  doun  uims  fhtt 
winter,  if  that  mistaken  providence  that  watches  over  ).3chlike 
wastrels  hadn't  prci-ented  it  !     Hang  him  I     I  wish  he  was  dead  I*. 

"  Don't  Ralph  !  I  cannot  bide  to  hear  you  !  " 

•  UTiai  good  is  his  life  ?  It  doesn't  benefit  one  living  oeanue- 
not  even  himself  1  You  ought  to  wish  it  too,  Nelly,  initeid  rf 
chiding  me.  Ay,  and  you  would,  if  you  cared  half  aa  much  abou 
me  as  I  do  about  you." 

Nelly  drew  herself  slowly  away,  and  looked  him  siraighl  in  the  iux. 

"  You  don't  nicin  a  word  of  what  you're  sayin",  or  I  would  giit 
you  a  bit  of  my  mind  for  bein'  hcaitless  I  Poor  old  dad  I  Kc't 
never  said  a  cross  word  to  me  in  my  life— not  even  when  he  wu  tbt 
wone  for  diink  I  He's  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,  there'i  tlial  lo 
be  said  for  him,  anyway.  If  ye  won't  marry  me  because  I  mean  la 
stick  lo  my  aad  fcyther,  wcy  aa'll  ba'  te  bide  it  as  best  aa  may.  Bui 
as  for  me  wantin'  him  dcid— ma  poor,  good-heaned  dad,  thull 
never,  never  be,  and  so  I  tell  ye  plainly,  Ralph  ! " 

At  this  conclusion  the  young  fellow  hung  his  head,  feeling  nihcr 
ashamed  of  his  ill<naturc,  and  the  pair  walked  in  a  leisurely  ud 
dejecLed  tiunner  towards  the  farm.  ^Vllere  the  two  roads  Joiited 
they  parted,  sullenly  miserable,  without  their  customary  kiss  or  even 
a  friendly  handshake. 

Again  the  little  dene  appeared  deserted,  and  resumed  its  noniul 
asi>ect  of  expectation,  the  spell  having  been  broken  tnomentaiily  by 
the  young  and  eager  presences. 

But  the  solitude  and  silence  did  not  have  long  to  retgn.  Up  one 
bank  of  the  stream  straggled  a  thicket  of  ragged  shrubs,  itlders  and 
hawthorns;  and  from  thence  there  emerged,  a  few  minutes  aftti- 
wards,  the  figure  of  a  man.  He  crawled  up  to  the  Ic^-cl  ground 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  like  some  prowling  beast  that  had  been 
in  hiding. 

When  he  reached  the  road  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  upright, 
or  at  least  made  as  near  an  approach  to  that  position  as  hit  own 
condition  would  allow,  for  he  was  evidently  greatly  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol. 

He  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  gazed,  in  a  bewildered 
fashion,  in  ilie  direction  taken  by  the  pair  of  lovers. 

"  Ma  canny  Nelly  !  Ma  bonny  lass  !  "  he  muttered  in  a  tmntilous, 
husky  voice,  the  voice  of  a  whisky- drinker,  "justte  think  she  should 
ha'  stuck  by  me  like  yon  1 " 

He  stood  si\ent  tot  a  tootoi^i  after  this,  as  tI:ough  endeavouring 
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Fo  master  the  situation  ;  then  lie  gave  himjelf  a  shake,  like  as  a  dog 
does  on  eniergiiig  from  tlic  water. 

"You  booiy,  drain-<lrinlcin'  o!d  soaker,  ctinna  yc  fccl  ashamed  o' 
jerMl"  ?  "  he  buret  out,  at  lasi.    "  What's  wrong  wi"  yc?  Lcmme  think." 

Bui  it  was'of  no  use  for  hini  to  trj-  and  consider.  The  earth  reeled 
aiotind  and  met  ihe  iky,  and  the  road  rose  up  and  hit  him  in  the 
face.     His  brain  was  on  fiie,  and  he  tould  not  think. 

He  Etumblcd  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  again,  and,  at  the 
imminenl  risk  of  meeting  death  by  drowning,  managed  to  lav-e  his 
face  and  head  in  the  icy  eold  water,  and  to  gulp  down  great  draughts 
<A  the  same  ;  makinfc.  it  must  be  confessed,  a  wiy  face  at  the  latter 
(art  of  the  progiamme. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and,  restin;;  his  face  In 
his  band«,  made  another  elTort. 

He  was  the  miserable  wreck  of  a  line,  slalwart  man,  Although 
little  past  ihc  prime  of  life,  drink  had  done  its  work,  and  he  looked 
a  btokcn-down  old  toper  on  ihc  brink  of  the  grave.  He  had  the 
bleared,  unsteady  eyes  of  a  diuiikaid,  a  drunkard's  louse,  slobbery 
mouth.  But  hii  features  were  of  an  originally  good  and  pleasing 
t]rpe ;  mmI  it  was  not  difficult  to  trace  in  his  face  a  likeness  to 
pretty  Nelly. 

"He  was  reel,  the  confoonded  young  sweep  was  rect,  and  ins 
canny  bairn  was  wrong  I  There  is  no  use  in  a  life  like  mine—none 
whatever  I  An'  if  I  was  dcid,  he'd  marry  bcr,  and  she'd  be  happy — 
she'd  be  happy  ! " 

It  was  not  a  ple-isant  retrospect  ihcit  life  of  bis,  look  at  !t  how  he 
might.  IxMtt  o])pOTt unities,  hopes  thai  had  died  unnatural  deaths, 
ambitions  that  had  been  drowned  under  that  thiisly  sea  (hat  had 
cngulphed  his  manhood,  and  made  of  him  the  sol  he  was. 

Ood  forgive  him  !  The  face  of  the  wife  whose  heart  he  had 
broken  rose  before  him  now,  in  his  maudlin  re  pen  lane  c,  to  add  to 
his  misery.  He  remembered  the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  feebly  took 
his  hand  in  her  own  dyint;  ones,  and  laid  it  upon  the  head  of  her 
baby  girl. 

"  Be  good to  Nelly and and  dinna  make  her  life 

like  mine  has  been through  that cursed  drink  ! '" 

He  bad  promised,  with  the  tears  of  maudlin  grief  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  had  honestly  meant  to  keep  that  promise. 

And  now  her  life,  the  life  of  that  child,  was  to  be  wrecked  through 
bis! 

"  Ii  would  be  all  rect,  if  I  were  only  deid  1 "  he  said  again,  de- 

ringly. 
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Kelt)',  jre  break  vaa,  hoiil  wi'  yer  tenderness,  Do  ye  not  wish  me 
dcid,  th«n?" 

For  Aiuwer,  N«lly  came  accQ»  to  where  he  »l,  put  her  soft 
loving  anus  around  his  neck,  and  kissed  the-  poor,  bleared,  drink- 
sodden  face  over  and  over  again. 

Many  a  lime  aficrwaids  did  the  memory  of  those  kiucs  rise  to 
the  ^H's  mind,  and  comfort  tier  inexpressibly. 

■ 

^V     Before  daybreak  the  clouds  hod  resolved  themselves  into  a  stonn 

\     of  snow,  the  most  jTcnetrating  and  persiaient  that  had  been  known, 

I      evcDinthat  bleak  district,  for  many  years. 

\  IxKig  crc  dawn  Martin  Daglish  was  up  and  away  over  the  fells, 

to  look  after  the  outlying  flocks  in  his  charge. 

On  these  extensive  border  farms,  where  the  grazing  land  'v,  com- 
posed  both  of  valley  and  fell,  and  where  the  sheep  travel  miles  away 
from  any  place  of  safe  shelter  and  refuge,  the  utmost  precautions  arc 
necessary  in  rough  seasons  to  prevent  the  flocks  from  perishing  from 
cold,  OT  being  cngulpbcd  in  a  living  grave  of  snow-drifts. 

In  the  hollows  these  same  drif[s  form  to  an  alarming  depth,  and 
DKUiy  a  Scccy  clad  carcass  ties  buiicd  beneath  every  considerable  fall 
of  snow,  unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  prevent  such  cata- 
strophes. 

Martin  was  a  good  and  careful  shepherd,  and,  spite  of  his  failing, 

I     was  never  known  to  neglect  the  safety  of  his  sheep. 

fiut  on  this  morning,  as  he  crossed  the  moors  in  the  face  of  that 
blinding  storm,  he  lecogniaed  the  fact  that  it  would  take  him  all  his 
time  to  prevent  many  of  them  from  pcri&liing  in  this  storni.  The 
other  shepherds  were  off,  also,  in  difTeieni  directions ;  but  the  district 
imdcr  Martin's  special  charge  was  the  most  remote  and  the  one 
soonest  in  danger,  because  it  lay  in  a  situation  that  exposed  it  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Hie  snow  came  down  in  that  fme,  powdery,  impalpable  sort  of 
fashion  which  denotes  a  protracted  and  heavy  fall ;  and  it  was  all 
lliat  Martin  could  do  to  kc-ep  to  the  track.  Had  he  not  been  the 
mo«  experienced  and  weather-wise  of  ))edestrians  he  must  have 
inevitably  been  lost  al  once.  The  snow  glued  his  eyelids  together, 
penetrated  his  clothing,  and  froze  upon  his  face.  Even  his  dog 
Rover,  a  colley  of  great  sagacity  and  experience,  required  some 
encouragement  to  induce  him  to  face  the  storm,  and  every  now  and 
again  he  whined,  and  drew  closer  to  his  master's  heels,  as  though 
protesting  against  the  cruelty  of  Nature. 

Long  before  they  reached  the  place  where  the  last  flock  of  sheep 
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HE  Bank  Holiday  and  the  Great  Eastern  Company,  with, 

perhaps,  the  expteiUng  aid  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Cook, 

<^    ralhtr  helped  to  vulgarise  this  interesting  and  antique  city.   But 

■s  latge  and  more  ennobling  associatioits.    The  very  name  stiis 

^oul,  and  furnishes  what  BoswcU  calb  *■  btrk  and  steel  to  the 


St,  as  it  were,  the  romance  of  the  thing.    The  old  Flemish  city  is, 
t  not  allogeihcr  what  it  was.     The  improvers  and  dcmolishcrs 
"  trouble  tombs  "  have  been  at  their  larouritc  work.    Still,  much 
ains. 

^         JK.  great  deal  depends  on  the  method  of  your  first  actjuaintancc 
^^^^  an  ancient  town  of  this  kind.    The  arrival  at  the  terminus,  the 
^^  wibus,  the  hotel,  the  visit  to  the  Cathedral  and  to  other  "  Lions," 
"     ^S  hateful  guides,  the  general  staring,  the  general  doing  of  the  place, 
fc        it  is  called  :  these  are  but  dreary  prosaic  elements,  and  sad  dis- 
L    *^Asionmenis.    There  is  an  art  in  looking  at  things ;  you  must  come 
^*ftparcd,  and  properly  furnished.     Nigh  twenty  years  since,  I  found 
^^y  way  in  a  small  yacht  from  the  quaint  Dutch  town  of  Flushing, 
^'^Md  5]>eiit  a  whole  day  in  wearily  tacking  from  side  to  side  up  "the 
•siiy  Scheldt."    There  was  a  charm  in  the  sad-coloured,  low-lying 
^ands  on  each  side  ;  in  the  calm  tranquillity  of  the  pastures,  with  the 
patches  of  red  tiling  seen  afar  off,  contrasting  with  the  full  fat  green 
of  the  postures.    Huge  steamers,  slowly  splashing  iheir  way  up  to  the 
old  city,  were  constantly  pa55)ng  us,  in  charge  of  Flemish  or  Dutch 
pilots  ;  for  the  river  is  tortuous  enough,  and  winds  and  bends.    Thus 
the  day  wore  by.and  evening  and  night ;  not  until  close  on  midnight 
were  the  irregular  lines  of  twinkling  lights  of  Antwerp  seen  approach- 
ing.    It  was  curious,  this  gliding  up  the  strange  and  novel  pott— the 
long  stretch  of  pier  lined  with  sleeping  vessels  ;  lieyond  them  the 
TOffS  of  antique  houses,  the  spire  of  the  famous  Cathedral,  outlined 

Lin  s  shadowy  way,  the  moon  behind,  rising  almost  over  our  heads. 
A  little  punt  brought  us  to  the  steps  by  the  old  arch  or  water-gate, 
where  a  douaHur  was  waiting  suspiciously.    Then  caroe  the  1^le3L%aJ^^ 
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«hoTl  w.-ilk  through  the  narrow,  darkened,  solitary  streets  ;  and  3&> 
emerged  on  the  JamUiar  "Green  Square,"  or  Piatt  Verle,  the  d&  jjk^ 
of  the  Cathedral  broke  out  into  welcome,  in  disorderly,  halUrig  tt»  j^ 
a  son  of  musical-box  aloft  in  the  clouds.   At  the  corner,  ihc  H6tc=-;S[ 
Anloine—  then  an  old-rasbioned  hostelry,  not  the  "  svcll,"  high-priotf 
house  it  hat  since  become— received  us  ;  the  sleeping  old  potter  bo); 
roused  with  dilTiculty.    Tfiere  was  much  lomsnce  in  that  mode  0? 
entrance.     It  was  a  present  made  tu  tlie  mcmor)'  of  a  picture  n« 
"  laid  in  fading  colours,"  to  be  often  recalled. 

The  traveller  who  vrould  see  hia  Antwerp  aright  will  thus  tifce 
care  to  arrive  by  water,  entering  it  as  he  would  Venice  and  Genoa. 
No  one  ever  forgets  the  approach  to  Genoa,  on  some  sultry  momic^; 
— the  colult  glistening  sea,  the  romantic  terraces  of  the  amphitbeatie 
before  him.    And  so,  in  the  Scheldt,  it  Lt  delightful,  between  five  and 
six  o'clock,  to  be  aroused  by  the  vessel  stopping  abruptly ;  to  look  oat 
and  sec  the  sullen,  leaden- looking  Dutch  waters  about  us— sulles 
because  of  the  shuals  and  qtiicksands  and  low-lying  coast.     We  aie 
waiting  off  a  rather  grim-looking  fortress,  with  bastions — the  entrance 
to  a  harbour  and  shelter  for  a  httle  town  which  lies  securely  ensconced 
behind.    There  is  a  not  unpictures(]iie  tower  of  a  church,  sad  and 
solitary,  and  the  usual  faint  janglings  are  borne  towards  us  out  of  the 
mist,  soundin^^.  like  Mr.  Raddle's  jirotest,  as  if  coming  from  under 
"distant  bcd-clothcs."  A  stout,  business-looking  sail-boat  is  approach-    M 
ing,  and  presently  the  pilot  scrambles  on  board.     Then  begins  the    V 
winding  journcj-  up  the  Scheldt,  and  one  ever  welcomes  the  not-eliy 
of  the  low-lying  green  tracts  stretching  away  on  either  hand,  with  the   m 
strangest  air  of  monotonous  solitude,  having  yet  a  most  original   | 
feeling,  from  the  sudden  contrast  to  the  English  pastures  and  fair 
landscape,  seen  only  the  evening  before.     When  about  a  couple  of 
hours  have  stolen  away,  the  river  gradually  canlcacting,  some  xailor 
points  out  a  while  speck  afar  olT,  needte-like,  and  icIU  us  that  "that 
yandcr  is  Antwerp  spire  !  "  or,  as  Mrs.  Gamp  would  call  it,  "the 
Ankworks  spire  ;"  and  for  an  hour   or  so,  as   we  "zigzag"  on,  it 
seems  now  on  the  right,  now  on  the  left,  but  always  growing.      It  has 
a  strange  charm,  that  snowy  needle,  for  no  town  is  visible  ;  the  plains 
and  (he  spire  have  it  all  to  themselves.     It  grows  and  grows,  and  at    ■ 
last  we  hai'e  a  glimpse  of  a  town  at  the  comer,  as  it  were  ;  another 
turn  brings  us  suddenly  into  the  fine  old  porL     Presently  we  are 
gliding  past  Napoleon's   Docks  and  the  jetties,  alas  I   now  made 
hideous  by  modern  commercial  "improvements."     Not  so  many 
years  since,  there  was  the  old  Flemish  wharf,  lined  with  its  old  green 
trees,  behind  which  rose  &  \qti%  io'n  o(  antique  houses,  with  their 
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-tiled  roo^  while  over  all  bcelled  Ihc  exquiUte  Cathedral  spire,  at 
rhich  the  passengers  gazed  with  astonishment  and  pleasuri:.     Nuw 
is  pleasing  vision  has  been  ruthlessly  swept  away.     An  interminable 
tow  of  hideous  iron  dock  sheds  has  been  interposed,  a  new  wharf 
has  been  thrwwn  far  out  into  the  river,  the  (piaint  old  houses  and  the 
cs  have  betn  lewlled,  and  the  old  picturescjui;  charm  is  abolished 

About  the  Plaet  Vtrtt,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Cathedral, 
ihcre  is  always  something  captivating.  The  trees  have  the  air  of  a 
shiiibbcry.  In  some  lofty  chamber  in  a  hostelry  close  by  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  awaked  betimes,  as  I  was  lately,  by  the  melodious 
linklings  of  the  bells  in  the  spite.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  really  fine  and  romantic  statue  of  Rubens,  which  elands  in 
the  centre.  This  v^viVf  fiambnyanl  figure  supplies  a  tone  to  the 
scene,  as  we  think  of  his  innumerable  pictures  close  by  and  Katlcred 
through  the  town,  of  his  house  but  a  street  away,  of  his  great  fame 
in  every  land.  There  is  an  animation  about  this  statue  which  is 
ndly  lacking  in  our  stiff,  dead-alive  things  at  home,  where  we  crowd 
and  huddle  our  bronr-e  figure*  together.  A  really  important  figure 
tihould  dominate  and  inspire  ihe  area  about  it,  and  "have  it  all  to 
hs«lf  ; '  it  should  be  the  central  object. 

ttlKn  vrc  call  up  the  image  of  Anlwerji,  the  Cathedral  will  surely 
present  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  the  nolt  of  the  city,  l-'rom  almost  ei'ery 
quarter  can  be  seen,  gently  and  persuasively  reminding  all  of  its 
poirer,  thai  cleeantly-gfnccfQl  and  unique  spire,  which  has  been 
Ukened  to  a  piece  of  Mechlin  lace,  and  was  admired  by  Charles  V., 
whodedaicd  it  ought  to  have  a  case  to  protect  it.  It  seems  to  have  a 
*ort  of  life  and  movement  of  its  own,  from  the  perpetual  prtsence 
and  melodious  jangling  of  its  tunes.  As  we  stand  below,  ever  looking 
Dp  with  wonder,  their  song  breaks  out  in  abrupt  fashion  ;  and,  after 
a  son  of  rumbling,  straggling  performance,  which  is  pleasing  enough, 
it  slops  at  abruptly.  The  body  of  the  Cathedral,  large  as  it  is,  is  so 
adroitly  encompassed  about  and  hidden  away  in  by-strects  and  houses, 
that  the  spire  completely  asserts  itself.  ^Ve  even  like  the  quaint, 
grotesque  bulb,  maHgeM-wurtd  shaped,  which  covers  the  dome ;  but 
Uic  fellow-tower,  which  is  unfinished,  is  sotcly  disfigured  by  a  bit 
of  slated  roof,  and  an  ugly  peak.  The  mouldings  and  little  columns 
should  surely  have  been  left,  all  jagged,  as  it  were,  to  show  that  the 
building  was  interrupted  ;  but  the  spaces  have  been  walled  up,  and 
windows  inserted,  apparently  to  make  a  sort  of  dwelling  for  the 
"guardians."  Tlie  other  treatment,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Malincs 
and  Rouen,  at  once  suggests  lh.at  the  lowers  are  unfinished. 

This  charming  spire,  as  I  say.  influences  the  community;  it  is 
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always  present  wilh  ihem  ;  it  is  the  centre  of  all.   From  every  qtuoter 
the  c)-c  turns  to  it  with  an  afTcctionaie  intcroi.     No  other  monument 
seems  to  call  up  such  aKSQciations,  such  dramniic  changes  ;  for  it  has 
looked  down  on  the  wonderful  struggles  and  tumults  that  ha\'e  gone 
on  daring  centuries  at  its  very  feet.    The  average  tourist  ma;  look 
on  such  things  as  antique  fossils.     He  has  an  indistinct  idea  that 
they  arc  kept  upas  things  to  be  exhibited,  as  "shoir  places"  for  bim. 
But  they  have  a  living  activity  and  purpose — an  important  shore  in 
the  life  of  the  citizens.     In  the  grey  morning,  from  six  o'clock  to  ter, 
Masses  nic  going  on  at  the  great  altar  and  its  side  chapels,  with  busy 
congregations  attending  devoutly.     During  this  time,  by  a  becoming 
ordinanec,  the  green  blinds  and  covers  of  the  show-pictures  arc  drawn 
up,   no  doubt  to  the  disgust  of   the  guide  fraternity.      Shrewd 
Baedeker-carriers  have  found  this  out,  and  stroll  in.     Strange  to  say, 
the  eyesore  of  the  whole  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  large 
Rubens  pictures  for  which  the  Cathedml  is  famous,  and  which  are 
fixed  in  clumsy  fashion  against  the  waits,  as  though  they  had  no 
business  to  be  there.     A  ponderous  stone  Kaluiitiade  has  been  erected 
in  front  to  protect  them,  disfiguring  the  interior.    The  arrangement 
is  too  much  of  a  "  show."  They  were  intended,  surely,  as  alur-pieces, 
and  to  be  merely  decorative.    'I'he  frames  and  wings  are  coarse, 
and  but  nidtly  contrived.    The  whole  system,  with  the  greedy  atten- 
dant vergers,  the  lev)'ingof  money,  i:c.,  is  disagreeable,  and  should 
be  changed.    The  receipts,  however,  arc  too  tempting  to  be  forejpme. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  State  docs  not  take  them  over  for  a  capital  sum. 
How  detestable  is  it  when  the  attendant  proceeds  to  wind  up  the 
green  baize  blinds,  as  though  they  were  shop-shutters,  before  the 
gaping  throng,  each  armed  with  his  crimson  volume,  the  fiction  I>cing 
that  this  is  done  for  the  protection  of  the  precious  canvases  !    The 
*'  takings  "  must  be  very  large  indeed — perhapssome  thousands  a  year. 
On  some  Fcsta  or  holiday,  the  old  Cathedral,  crowded  to  the 
doors  with  a  seething  mass  of  holiday  folk  and  devotees,  presents 
itself  in  its  best  as|)ect,  and  to  every  advantage.    Services  and 
functions  arc  going  on  everywhere.     How  noble,  how  fair  seems  the 
interior  then  with  Wifitt  aisles,  and  forest  of  elegant  columns,  which 
are  unbroken  by  capitals,  and  flow  so  gracefully  upwards  from  the 
ground  itself!    The  quaint,  yet  beautiful  dome,  with  its  terraces,  is 
over  our  heads,  offers  a  kind  of  mystery  far  aloft. 

Over  the  altar  is  that  brilliant  and  curiously  scenic  work  of 
Rubens,  "The  .\ssumption,"  fitted  into  the  Renaisnnce  structure, 
below  a  sort  of  Grecian  pediment  and  pillars,  which,  oddly  enough) 
btinnonises  faiily  with  the  rest ;  at  least,  we  would  not  wish  it  re- 
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moved.  The  line  di»igns  and  carving  of  the  stalls  ba^'C  been  often 
praised ;  hours  might  be  spent  studying  the  ex(]uisitc  hide  figuicsi 
each  Tull  of  a  grace  and  free  si»rit  that  suggest  Tanagra,  and  whkli 
■night  l)e  thought  impossible  in  so  stilT  a  miilerial  as  oalc  This  is 
alt  modem  work,  and  proves  that  the  Flemings  stiti  retain  their 
superiority  in  this  fine  art 

While  these  crowds  were  swarming  and  fluctuating,  a  grand  pro- 
cession entered,  which  illustrated  in  curious  fashion  the  perfect 
6ur%-iv.-il  of  the  old  KIcmish  spirit.  It  was  made  up  of  "  guilds  "  from 
Ghent  and  other  places,  each  member  of  which  was  arrayed  in  full 
erening  dress  and  bore  a  long  metal  flambeau;  some  of  the  flowing 
gowns  and  dresses  worn  In'  iliosc  persons,  who  seemed  of  the  rank 
of  gentlemen,  were  picturesque.  I'bcse  were  of  rich  silk,  with  gold 
bands  and  stripes  down  the  back.  Others  wore  siH-er  medallions 
on  their  shoulder-blades.  The  banners,  which  were  not  Hijuarc  and 
extended  like  ours,  but  drooped  in  folds,  were  of  amaxing  richness 
and  elegance;  the  material  being  mostly  vehet  heavily  embroidered 
in  gold.  Some  had  poles  of  solid  silver,  and  there  were  the  always 
pkturesquc  crcssct-%hts,  also  of  tolid  silver.  This  effective  scene 
sbcnrcd  the  Cithcdial  as  it  may  liave  been  tn  the  old  days,  when 
Charles  \.  and  other  great  personages  assisted  As  we  ga/.cd,  the 
High  Mass  was  proceeding  in  one  of  the  chapels,  and  from  the 
organ-loft  broke  out  the  strains  of  a  full  orchestra— drums  and 
inimpets  and  psalteries,  and  all  kinds  of  music  I    This  had  a  fine 

A  short  winding  alley  leads  into  another  Plaa  close  by,  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  always  ajijieals  to  the  most  romantic  a.<i!iQciations. 
For  here  we  find  ourselves  before  a  monument  nf  (|uiic  another 
order,  and  here  have  I  found  myself,  as  in  a  dream,  about  five  o'clock 
of  sonM  summer's  morning,  standing  before  the  grim,  gloomy,  copper- 
cotODTCd  H6td  de  \'tlle,  full  of  strange,  my-stenous  associations ;  a 
vast,  ponderous,  $olid  suuclure,  with  its  o^'erhanging  caves  and  open 
gallery  below,  and  centre  block,  displaying  gilt  canings  and 
scutcheons,  and  the  figure  of  the  patroness  of  the  city,  the  DIesscd 
Virgin.  Some  critics  have  protested  against  the  f  lyle,  the  Renaissance, 
as  being  taroque,  and  out  of  keeping;  but  there  is  a  harmony  in 
all  these  varieties.  The  central  scutcheon  displays  the  arms  of 
Chsrics  V. :  the  Antwerpians  are  rather  proud  of  having  been  under 
the  nile  of  the  great  Emperor.  Here  is  no  childish  defacing  of  such 
records,  as  among  the  Frencli.  Tlie  stern,  solemn  building  calls  up 
all  strange,  stirring  histories  in  the  most  vivid  way  ;  we  can  almost  sec 
the  yellow  jerkins  of  the  soldiery  trooping  across  the  Plact.    As  this 
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is  a  holiday,  the  whole  town  pours  in,  and  wandera  ihroujh  iu  be 
old  chambers,  all  splendidly,  and  even  gor^ously,  reatorod.  Gieaar 
enough  ihcy  arc,  with  ilie  black  and  massive  oaken  beuia  <i  iha 
ceilings  and  solid  panclUngs.  There  is  a  dim  religious  Itgh^tsot 
coming  through  the  mullioncd  panes,  and  over  the  paixli  are 
frescoes  which,  though  modem,  arc  in  a  quaint,  foraiil  style  betaiaf 
the  place.  The  burgomaster  and  councillors  sit  in  maaiw  etko 
chairs ;  their  facet  would  show  little  alteration  from  the  old  FIcmA 
type.  lately,  a  grotc»quc,  fanciful,  bronze  «ructure  of  gresl  bngh, 
a  fountain,  has  been  erected  in  the  P/aet,  somewhat  rude  and  ens 
barbarous  in  treatment,  and  yei  harmonitiing.  The  old  (OildboiDa 
round,  with  thcic  "  stepped  "  gables  and  carviiigt,  are  weloame. 

The  view  from  the  door  of  the  Town  Hall,  of  the  triaagulir^t^ 
and  of  the  fine  spire  close  1j>-  rearing  itself  over  the  old  red  1006.  b 
truly  piciiircscjue,  and  lias  been  often  painted  and  etched  TMt. 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  old  quarter  of  the  cii; :  the 
picturesque  fashion  in  which  cveT>'lhing  is  crowded  and  blmdtd 
together,  the  new  and  the  old.  the  twisting  streets  and  allfp,  tie 
irregular  shapes,  all  angles  and  corners,  to  say  nothing  of  ihcnrieJ 
tints  and  colours,  Ixing  may  the  hand  of  the  improver— />.  of  ;ht 
spoiler — be  stayed.  He  has  done  mbehief  enough  with  hif  IW 
mean,  uninteresting,  and  yet  pretentious  boulevards 

The  fascinating  Cathedral  so  engrosses  the  stranger,  that  thcOthet 
churches  arc  somewhat  overpowered.  Yet  I  doubt  if  tlieic  an  b* 
found  anywhere  a  more  brilliandy  imposing  or  piciureugue  iwein 
than  that  of  St.  Paul's.  This  attracted  lltat  fine  painter,  the  laie 
David  Roberts,  who  has  left  a  fine  picture  of  the  scene.  The  efltcl 
b  truly  splendid,  from  ihe  grand  spaciousness,  and  sense  of  itoble 
proportion,  and  the  rich  and  varied  furnisliing.  For  here  are  tail 
altars,  black  and  white  marbles,  endless  oak  carvings,  gold  and  «I«fi 
rare  pictures,  stained  glass,  flamboyant  traceries  and  6ouiiihinsSt  »ll 
commingled.  Fine  "flourishing"  statues  decorate  Oie  columw 
standing  on  flamboyant  brackets,  with  cherubs  below  ;  a  daring  riot 
of  clouds  and  flying  figures  crown  the  altar  building— for  building  il 
is.  How  stately  the  general  effect,  in  spite  of  this  excess  of  lidi 
detail !  Most  imposing,  too,  and  boldly  prominent,  is  the  range  of 
stalls;  amazing,  e%en,  the  long  series  of  confessionals,  tunninground 
the  church  and  joined  to  each  other  by  finely-car^-ed  pawlSiip- 
This  pattern  I  have  often  met  with,  in  even  the  most  obecore 
country  churches ;  they  are  wonderful  things ;  the  divisions  fa  prio" 
and  penitent  being  formed  by  oaken  figures— half  a  doi^  or  w-i" 
tliamatic  a^iiudes,  the  size  of  life ;  the  background,  seats,  &c,  bciDf 
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led  ID  a  lavishly  free  style.  How  rine.  too,  are  the  gill  gates, 
lustrades,  and  tailings  that  wc  meet  niih  in  so  many  churches, 
ated  in  the  most  correct  style  !  On  the  whole,  for  trcalth  of  detail, 
:oTaiion,  and  fine  proportions,  there  i^  nothing  more  gatJEfactory 
in  this  noble  fane,  whcic  cvcrj'thtng  is  blended  and  mellowed 
icther  in  a  rich  harmony.  St.  Jacques,  vfhcic  Robens  lies  buried 
a  chapel  of  his  own,  is  more  admired  perhaps,  but,  1  think,  is 
erior.  Every  church  has,  of  course,  its  show  Rubens  or  Vandyltcs, 
[y  furnished  with  their  green  baize  blinds. 

In  almost  every  Flemi:>K  church,  e%'cn  in  the  country  towns  and 
■ges,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  strangely  florid  pulpit,  lavishly  carved 
h  draperies  and  umbwgoous  trees,  supported  on  a  group  of  ligurcs, 
stair  guarded  at  the  entrance  by  figures  of  Discretion  or  Eloquence, 
nay  be.  This  quaint  fancy  m  deep-seated  ;  we  wonder  at  the 
uing  freedom  of  the  toucliev,  and  tlie  prodigies  that  can  be 
«ght  in  wood,  as  though  it  were  clny  or  tcrta-cotta.  It  is  not, 
re\-er,  a  becoming  framework  for  the  preacher,  who  seems  to  be 

in  these  caprices. 

How  absurd,  by  the  way,  is  the  popular  insistence  of  guide- 
Ies,  to  the  cxclu^on  almost  of  everything  cUc,  on  pictures !  As 
ifCryone  that  travelled  were  an  eager  art  amatcur.and  went  abroad 
tudy  pictures  1  The>'  must  even  give  us  long  "screeds"  on  the 
wth  of  the  various  schools  of  art,  lives  of  the  painters,  &&,  Just 
they  furnish  us  with  histories  of  the  countries  vbited.  These 
igs  are  surely  out  of  place,  and  surely  a  waste  of  labour.  The 
rist,  hurried  and  unsettled  in  mind,  is  in  no  mood  for  such  studies. 

0  will  not  frankly  confess  that,  after  all,  there  is  3  ^^^ncral  same- 
s  in  these  religious  works  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  others ;  and 
t,  were  they  unnamed  or  unheralded,  few  would  ever  have 
^cityor  cntbuuaim  to  pause  and  recognise  their  merits?  The 
th  is,  Englishmen  have  a  sort  of  craze  for  "checking  by 
blague."    They  love  to  And  the  number  and  name  in  their  book, 

1  see  that  all  corresponds;  then  a  "lick  "  is  made,  the  thing  ia 
tM  with,  and  they  i>ass  to  the  next.  .Anyone  who  observes  the 
Aron  with  her  daughters  at  the  Royal  Academy  will  see  that  such 
:he  process.    The  really  useful  and  efficient  guide-book  is  yet  to 

found. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a  biillianl  mediteval  procession, 
lich  took  place  lately  on  a  sultry  Sunday  mornmg.  Everything 
»"in  festival,"  as  it  is  called;  all  the  sireeis  were  swarming  with 
liday  folk,  who  had  come  from  vast  distances.  The  Dutch,  French, 
d  Germans  had  run  special  train* ;  the  ho'.els  were  distended  v> 
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IiUTsting- point.     Tlie  atiraciion  wa*  a  sort  of  pageant  or  "ttiwnph,'' 

a  procession,  long  and  elihoraie,  with  can  and  fancy  tJretsci,  oa 

which  vast  sums  were  i;xi>entleiJ.    The  book-collcnorUfomiliuvilh 

certain  great  ■ '  Alias  FoUok,"  in  which  all  the  figures  and  »  madiine! ' 

are  engraved  in  sumptuous  style.    The  present  show  was  a  rcvinl  ti 

a  former  successful  one,  known  as  the  Landjuw€fl,  held  In  the  )«f 

15(1.     Now,  as  then,  this  exhibition  seemed  to  be  prompted  bjihe 

numerous  great  i;uilds,  artistic  and  other  kinds,  to  which  the  Fleaiogi 

arc  so  partial     The  whsle  was  "got  up"  under  the  direction  zA  the 

Archaeological  Academy  of  Belgium,  and  its  ollicial  title  was  "Hk 

cortirge  representing  the  solemn  cntr)'  of  the  Rhetoricians."  who  took 

part  in  the  Land/tnceei  (or  "Jewels  of  the  I^nd"),  which  vouid 

appear  to  have  some  connection  with  the  old  Guild  of  Jewellers. 

Ahoul  two  o'clock,  when  all  the  streets  were  lined  with  cioird^ 
the  train  began  to  appear.     It  took  nearly  two  hours  to  pass  by,  tad 
was  certainly  one  of  the  mon  daullng  and  really  elegant  of  such 
things  that  could  well  be  imngined.    There  were  some  fourteen  ot 
fifteen  groups,  as  ihe>'  might  be  called,  each  distinct,  and  in  ii^df 
forming  an  imposing  proceiiion.    Each  rejiresented  something  alle- 
gorical, and  was  arranged  after  one  general  pattern :  a  lung  line  of 
trumpeters,  "  fools,"  men>at-anii3,  mounted  and  on  foot,  a  prince  or 
principal  "personage,"  with  fitttnt;  attendants,  leading  the  way;  ihc 
whole  winding  up  with  an  enormous  car  of  entrancing  siie  and 
splendour.    Ivach  had  some  fanciful,  antitiue  name,  such  as  La  Fknr 
A  Soiui  tfAmvrs,  La  F!(«r  if  Iris,  de  Afalints,  Jjts  (Eils  ii  drill 
de  MttUiits,  &c   ThJssortofitageant  of  "cars  "and  their  treaimenl  is 
a  Flemish  specially,  and  for  centuries  the  nati\-cs  have  taken  greit 
dcli(;ht  in  such  thing*.     Some  cities,  such  as  Toumay,  have  antique 
vehicles  preserved  with  tare  and  exhibited  once  .1  year.     On  lx»d 
Mayor's  Day,  it  is  true,  in  our  cily,  some  rather  halting  attempts  have 
been  made  in  this  way ;  and  our  "  Sir  Augustus  "  set  his  proprrtr 
men  to  work  on  a  ble  occasion.     But  in  these  Belgian  towns  it  is 
a  sort  of  art,  with  traditions,     .\rtisis  of  the  i-arious  academics  have 
designed  them,  and  as  they  are  crowded  with  figures  on  stages,  tbcrt 
must  be,  it  will  be  conceived,  much  mechanic^  art  employed ;  anAlj 
on  this  occasion  some  architects  of  reputation  helped  to  furnish  thcS 
designs.  '' 

These  struaurcs  were,  indeed,  astonishing,  being  forty  or  fifty  fee-^ 
long  and  as  many  high  ;  yet  they  rolled  along  with  an  easy,  sometime^ 
swaying  motion,  after  the  six  or  eight  stout  *'  punches "  that  dir^ 
them.     Occasionally,  however,  some  fair  Flamtandt,  who  formed  the 
ape.\,  percl\ed  on  a  beciVm?,  t\<?i'MAWi,\'Et\."ai  and  wobbled,  where  the 
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id  vrts  uneven,  in  a  fasliion  thdt  must  have  brought  discomfort 
iggntivc  of  the  great  breakers  on  ihc  coast.  One  of  theie  cars  was 
an  enormous  galley,  rising  high,  entirely  gili,  its  decks  crowded  with 
figures.  Another  u-aa  a  temple ;  a  third  a  tlicaire ;  a  fourth  «  scene 
n  a  foreii,  in  illustration  of  an  old  legend.  A  certain  l-'Icniish 
inccss  was  shown,  kneeling  on  the  steje  of  a  throne,  and  imploring 
iidon  of  the  I'ope.  On  others,  all  the  great  poets  and  painters 
were  shown,  picturesquely  grouped.  There  was  one  scene  from  ibc 
story  of  Quentin  Malays,  where  the  decorations,  railings.  &c.,  vrerc 
ingeniously  suggci^live  of  the  familiar  fountain  by  the  Cathedral.  The 
delicacy  and  «>lidity  of  the  work,  as  well  as  colouring,  were  truly 
remarkable.  Tlie  costumes  of  the  innumerable  figures  were  astonish* 
ing  for  the  beauty  of  the  designs,  as  well  as  for  the  richness  of  the 
materials.  There  was  one  group  arrayed  in  cloaks  and  lists  of  fine 
tin,  rose  coloured,  set  off  by  white  satin  vests  and  trunks.  Every, 
ing  was  archa»logically  correct,  even  to  the  bridles  of  Ihc  horses. 
These,  of  which  there  must  have  been  several  hundred,  seemed  to 
be  all  private  nags,  instead  of  what  is  usually  looked  for  on  such 
occasions— contributions  from  the  circus.  These  wcll-shajied,  well- 
groomed  creatures  lent  a  refined  air.  The  ladies,  loo,  who  we  were 
assured  were  the  wives  and  daughtcrsof  artists,  merchants,  professors, 
&c.,  bore  themselves  with  equal  grace  and  courage.  No  one  in  the 
aowd  dreamed  of  any  irrererent  jest ;  the  whole  was  accepted  with 
faith  and  reverence.  1  could  not  but  think  of  our  country,  where  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  conceive  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  thus 
noUDted  and  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses  parading  through  a  country 
town.  The  show,  however,  n-a.s  a  seriou.s  business,  and  had  taken 
months,  if  not  a  year,  to  get  ready.  With  strange  good  luck,  the 
weather  favoured,  in  the  most  delightfully  accommodating  fashion. 
I  confess,  however,  that  one  such  "show  "which  I  saw  in  Bruges 
some  years  ago  was  more  efTeciive,  thougl)  not  nearly  so  pretentious, 
owing  to  the  wonderful  fitness  of  the  scenery — that  is,  the  narrow 
Bruges  streets  and  their  fifteenth-century  houses.  The  faces  of  the 
men  looked  like  those  of  Mcmling  and  Diircr. 

For  yet  another  ch.-irming  association,  and  one  which  is  really 
unique,  wc  have  only  to  repair  to  the  Friday  Market,  and  find  our- 
selves before  a  respectable-looting  old  mansion — the  well-known 
Plantin  Museum.  Everyone  admits  the  delightful  Impression  that  I* 
left  by  a  visit  to  this  place,  llie  bibliophilist  has  long  been  familiar 
with  the  books  and  titles,  the  great  missals  and  office  books,  which 
bear  the  imprint  of  this  great  printing  firm — dainty  worksmostly,  .md 
finely  printed.    We  enter  the  house  with  veneiatioti,  as  M  ^wm^  \<a 
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greet  old  ^cods.  Tb«  cocnnion  touhu  can  but  sure,  Uxwgh  (ctlio| 
a  ccnsio  pleastue.  I  know  noching  eqtul  to  the  calm  old-wocld 
momttiratrof  tranquillity  of  the  counyard  ;  the  grey  «nUi  tad  ml- 
lioDcd  windows  half  omgrown  mth  ivy.  The  architecture,  too,  of 
this  court — albeit  unpretendit^ — has  a  charm  and  meriti  o(  >t>  cwOi 
vith  basts  let  into  cn-alsand  peeping  through  the  iry.  "Pie  ioMnai 
has  often  been  described^the  lacceuioa  of  charabcn  devoted  to  ik 
Tuiotts  printing  processes,  the  lilUe  btindty  where  the  types  «tR 
cast,  the  furnaces,  &c,  all  in  their  old  places  ;  the  old  solid  tiUei, 
the  compofitors*  room.  Most  attractive  of  all,  for  its  qotct  comfet- 
able  solitude  and  tone  of  peace,  is  the  reader's  room  or  correctoi^ 
Baacmm.  All,  however,  looked  into  the  coort  through  the  leaded 
panes,  widi  Utdc  afanttos  a  foot  square,  which  coold  be  used  like 
bbnds.  As  I  said,  tbe  tone  was  like  ttai  of  a  monastery.  Everywhttt 
were  tbe  portraits  of  the  old  printers  and  ihcir  soDS-io-law,  who  ireie 
taken  ttuo  the  bnstaeas.  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  how  ctreMlf 
evecything  has  been  preserved,  even  lo  tbe  drawing  nude  by  Rubou 
and  others,  for  CDgranng.  Tbe  real  aitnction  of  the  Museuin  it  of 
a  porely  technical  kirkd,  and  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
pnnier  and  to  those  ddUed  in  the  details  of  printing. 

Id  these  old  towns  the  very  hoteb  seem  to  be  monuments,  snd 
to  enjoy  a  pennarwrtce  Uke  oilber  raonucaents ;  soch  is  the  Gnfd 
fnAmnnir  in  the  Place  de  Meir ,  which  was  recdving  guests  in  tbe 
last  century.  It  b  the  saute  in  Franklon  and  most  of  the  Gertatn 
towns. 

U'ith  our  devotioa  to  art,  ii  is  Strang  to  find  in  these  prorindal 
cities  a  more  sumptuous  nxognition  of  art  than  tt  found  tn  London. 
Here  we  find  the  Museum  of  Pktures,  a  splendid,  enormous  pile, 
BMMWDMBtal  in  character ;  its  vast  halls  filled  chiefly  with  Flefflish 
maaterpieccs,  ancient  and  modem.  Space  here  seems  to  be  t^  lihUum. 
There  b  hvishness  in  the  anangements,  the  number  of  Mtendants, 
tbe  mBpuoiBBess  of  tbe  accessories,  that  does  honour  to  tbe  Burgo- 
■BBlter  ud  his  Bcbevins.  The  modem  Flemish  artists  seem  to  delight 
in  eiiormous  caoTss  and  ^gaatic  groups,  which  si^ggcst  scenes  rather 
than  pictures. 

Such,  then,  b  a  view  of  thb  old  city,  conceived  in  a  sympathetic 
spirit.  The  recipe  may  be  applied  with  profit  and  pleasure  to  tKirly 
all  dties  of  thb  pattern.  Of  thb  we  may  be  lure  ;  no  mere  bird  of 
pasa^,  or  tra^-elling  tourist,  can  hope  to  know  the  secret  of  a  city ; 
nee  for  a  few  days,  at  least,  and  familiarity  with  the  scenes  are 
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JAMES  IV.,  cut  off  through  his  own  rashn«s  at  the  cornparatively 
cirl>-  age  of  forty-two,  was  succeeded  by  an  infant  not  eighteen 
months  old.  \'arious  reasons  combined  to  restrain  the  Ear)  of  Sutrc/ 
from  following  up  his  bnlliani  victory.  His  owni  losses  had  been 
very  K-vcre.  The  Scottish  people,  besides,  liad  been  oi)poscd  to  the 
war,  and  th«  King  had  sutRciciitly  expiated  his  headstrong  folly.  It 
was  also  tissumed  tlut  Margaret,  the  Queen-mother,  would  be 
natorBilly  well  disposed  to  friendship  vthh  England  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
ibc  hot  Tudor  blood  impelled  the  sister  of  Henry  VHI.  into  a  hasiy 
tnarriagc  with  Pouglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  by  which  her  influence  was 
greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  It  proved  to  be  an  un- 
toward union,  though  so  far  incmomble  that  it  led  to  the  birth  of 
Lady  Mary  Douglas,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  lime,  became,  by  her 
maniage  with  the  Earl  of  I^nnox,  the  mother  of  the  ill-fated  Damley. 
The  insolent  airs  of  superiority  displayed  by  Angus  disgusted  the 
Scottish  nobility,  who  invited  John,  Duke  of  Albany,  whose  father 
had  been  banished  in  the  rdgn  of  James  HI.,  to  come  over  from 
France  and  accept  the  Regency,  Albany's  unfitness  for  that  difficult 
post  was  soon  made  manifest.  Hi*  habits  were  dissolute,  his  dispo- 
sition weak  and  capricious,  his  courage  open  to  suspicion.  He  was 
averse  from  steady  application  to  official  duties ;  his  manner  was 
haughty  and  supercilious  towards  his  equals ;  and  his  severity  in 
dealing  with  acts  of  violence  brought  upon  him  ihe  vindictive  rcsent- 
roeni  of  llie  unruly  barons.  From  first  to  last  liia  administration  was 
a  foiliire:  In  1514  Albany  finally  withdrew  from  Scotland,  painfully 
convin<:M)  of  his  incapacity  to  contend  ai;ainst  the  combined  lawless- 
ness and  venality  of  the  nobles. 

No  serious  obstacle  now  stood  between  Queen  M.irgaret  and  the 
possession  of  supreme  power,  except  her  own  unbridled  passions. 
With  inKTuate  fatuity  she  took  to  worshipping  a  new  idol  in  the 
person  of  a  mere  youth  named  Henry  Stewart,  a  younger  son  of 
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loathing  for  his   society  that  she  steodfutly  refused  to  fulfil  \$x 
engagement.     With    ot    without    rt-ason    Damlcy    attribuied  btt 
refusal  to  the  counsels  of  one  David  Kizdo,  an  Italian  cnuticiu  of 
low  origin,  whom  Mary  employed  as  her  Frcndi  secretary  and  <m- 
fidential  agent,     lie  accordii^ly  took  counsd  with  Janvet  I>oogUv 
Earl  of  Morton,  Lord  Kuthven,  George  Dotigbs,  Morton's  ill^d- 
mate  brother,  and  some  other  personages  of  note,  in  order  to  be 
avenged  on  his  supposed  rival.    'I'hc  murder  of  Kizzio  is  as  a- 
cident  loo  well  known  to  be  again  described.     Terrified  at  the 
possible  consequences  :o  himself,  Damley  l>ascly  lumcd  upon  h» 
accomplices  and  denounced  them  to  the  (jucen,  in  whose  coinjaii]F 
he  fled  from  Holyiood  tlousc  to  Dunbar.     Iklorton,  Ruthvca,  lad 
the  other  principals  in  the  plot  therefore  Hcd  into  England,  vhen 
Mary  readied,  with  promise  of  pardon,  Munay,  Glencaini,  Aijjlci 
and  ihc  other  lords  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Run<abotit  Riad 
directed  sgainst  the  Queen  and  Darnley  shortly  after  their  maniast. 
Three   months  after  llie  assassination  of  Rizcio — or  on  June  ij, 
15G6— Mar)-  was  delivered  of  a  male  child,  afterwards  James  VL, 
but  not  the  less  did  she  cherish   vindictive  feelings  agaiiul  bet 
unworthy  and  treacherous  hu&band.    Generally  discredited  by  hit 
betrayal  of  his  accomplices,  Datnley's  most  bitter  enemy  at  tbii 
time  was  James   Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  m.in  of  recklea 
daring   in  his  youth,  and  still  barbarous  and  di.tsotute  above  bil^ 
fellows.    Mur)-  appears  to  have  been  irresistibly  drawn  towards  tijH 
profiigatc  being,  who  urged  her  to  procure  a  divorce  from  Damlcj. 
In  this  he  was  supported  by  Murray,  Morion,  and  Maitland  ;  but  on 
her  declining  to  follow  this  advice  Bothwell  determined  upon  removing 
by  violence  the  only  obstacle,  as  he  behevcd,  that  stood  between  him- 
self and  the  Queen.     Neither  Morton  nor  MaitUnd  of  Litlungton 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  this  odious  business  without  a 
warrant  in  the  Queen's  own  handwriting,  which,  of  course,  was  not 
forthcoming  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect    Mary  of  con- 
senting to  the  deed,  of  which  she  may  poisibly  have  had  no  prenoDS 
information.    Whether  ornot  Mary  was  privy  to  the  death  of  ber 
husband  is   one  of  those  secrets  which  will  probably   never  be 
revealed    on  earth,  but  she  could   not  have  been   more  cjuelly 
punished  had  her  guilt  been  conclusively  pioven.     As  the  coitfcn- 
tional  schoolboy  is  supposed  to  know,  Darnley  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder  secreted  for  that  purpose  in  the  relbrs  of  the  Kirk-of- 
1-ield,  a  religious  building  a  little  way  outside  the  walls  of  Edinburgh. 
For  this  outrage  Bothwell  was  subjected  to  a  mock  trial  and  ac- 
quitted as  a  matter  of  course,  seeing  that  his  retinue  consisted 
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SiOoo  armed  retnincri.    Shortly  aftontards  he  seized  possession  of 
hia  Sovereign's  person,  though  wiih  much  seeming  icvcrcncc,  and 
Conducted  her  lo  Edinburgh  Castle,  where,  on  May  ij,  1567,  Mary 
gave  him  her  band  in  marriage — the  mtirdcr  of  Damlc^  look  place 
00  the  j>reviQits  Febniar)-  9.    She  had  exchanged  a  bad  husband  for 
a  N-orse,  and  had  tarnished  her  name  beyond  all  hope  of  re»oralion. 
The  nobks  were  indignant,  and  presently  banded  themselves  together 
lo  rescue  their  Queen  and  their  eouniry  from  the  shameless  tyranny 
fA  this  debauehcd  murderer.    The  Queen  in  person  marched  a^insl 
the  confederated  lords,  whose  forces  she  encountered  on  Cnrbcrry 
Httl,    near   Musselburgh.    'I'hc    Koyal    army    disbanded    without 
striking  a  blow,     fiothwell  fled  to  Dunbiir,  and  passes  beyond  our 
scope,   nhitc   Maiy  surrendered   herself  prisoner   to   Ktrkaldy  of 
Grange.    During  her  confinement  in  Lochlcven  Castle  the  regency 
of  her  kingdom  was  committed  to  tlie  slrong  hands  of  her  half- 
brother,  who  was  unable,  however,  altogetlier  to  suppress  faction. 
The  llamiltons  and  other  malcontents  gradually  framed  themselves 
into  a  Queen's  party,  and  on  her  romantic  escape  from  Lochleven 
rallied  to  her  sJdc  in  considerable  force.     Numbers  were  in  their 
favour  \  but  military  skill  was  entirely  with  their  ad^'ersaries.    A 
fierce  conflict  took  place  at  Langside,  and  at  a  convenient  distance 
Mary  beheld  the  entire  rout  and  dispersion  of  her  adherents.    All 
was  lost— not  ewn  honour  excepted.     Marj-  recognised  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  her  cause,  and  rodu  away  sixty  miles  without  testing 
until  she  reached  the  frontiers.     From  Dumfries  she  might  have 
crossed  o^'e^  to  France  and  abided  her  time,  but  her  heart  failed 
her.     Her  mind  may  have  been  weakened  by  all  she  had  p-isscd 
through  in  the  brief  space  of  fifteen  months  since  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  Ixird  Damley.     In  any  case  shcwas  for  the  moment  weary 
of  the  unequal  contest,  and  thought  only  of  personal  safety  and 
temporary  refuge.     She  look  refuge  in  Carlisle,  and  from  that  instant 
became  the  prisoner  and  ultimately  the  victim  of  her  unrelenting 
rival.    At  one  season,  indeed,  Eliiabeth  was  disposed  to  set  her  free, 
but  only  in  the  belief  that  she  would  be  put  to  death  by  her  own 
subjects,    'llic  failure  of  that  vile  plot  confirmed  Elir.ibeth  in  her 
resolution  to  get  rid  of  Mary  by  any  means  that  presented  themselves. 
She  woul  J  have  been  pleased  at  heart  had  Mary  in  despair  committed 
Buienlc,  for  there  is  truth  in  the  Persian  apophthegm  that  while  ten 
dervishes  can  sit  on  the  same  ciipet,  there  is  not  room  for  two  kings 
in  a  kingdom.     England  was  ail  too  small  to  contain  two  rival 
Sovereigns.    Goaded  by  her  manifold  sufferings,  and  exasperated 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  by  the  inhuman  ucalmcnt  to  whidi 
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(he  was  treacherously  subjected,  Mary  fdt  justified  in  i4o«tDg  ibt 
overthrow  of  Kliiabclh.  Uiiring  her  long  confinement  bcr  religits 
may  have  become  a  fanaticism.  She  niay  have  deemed  it  her  duy 
be>-ond  all  Uiings,  and  at  ever)-  risk  to  hcrecif,  to  restore  the  Rooun 
Catholic  worship  throughout  England,  ar.d  perhaps  subsoqcenllf 
throughout  Scotland.  She  knew  thnt  she  could  depend  upon  Rose 
foT  supplies  of  money.  She  had  reason,  moreover,  to  expect  imiaul 
assistance  in  men  and  arms  from  France  and  Spain.  Sbit  may  hin 
trusted  overmuch  lo  the  co-operation  of  the  English  Catholics,  «>«, 
loving  their  Proicslant  Queen  but  little,  loved  a  foieign  doinin£^:a 
still  less.  Qosely  watched,  Mary's  knowledge  of  what  was  pouin; 
bcjrond  the  walls  of  her  various  prisons  must  have  been  neccsunljr 
imperfect  and  fragmcniar>'.  That  she  was  enabled  to  keej)  up  s=di 
a  constant  correspondence  with  and  through  her  agents  denotti  a 
wonderful  combination  of  masculine  energy  and  female  cuiuiin( 
Her  death  became  indispensable  to  Elizabeth,  who  could  plead  the 
tyrant's  plea— necessity.  The  rivalry  ceased  on  February  8,  tjS;, 
No  martyr  dyingj  for  his  religion  could  have  made  a  more  edifying 
end.  Mary  had  lon^t  uncc  made  her  peace  with  her  own  conscience. 
She  may  perchance  have  deemed  that  she  had  worked  out  her  pur- 
gatory on  earth.  More  likely  still,  that  which  she  did  amiss  may 
never  have  lelt  a  lasting  impression,  for  was  slie  not  a  Sovereign 
right  divine  ?  Above  all,  was  she  not  a  Stewart,  and  ihcrcfore 
peculiar  and  privileged  being? 

James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  the  First  of  England,   in  many 
respects  the  most  despicable  of  the  Koyal  Stewarts,  was  the  fint  \o 
die  what  is  called  a  natural   death.    I'his  singular  piece  of  good 
fortune  was  due  lo  no  merit  of  his  own,  but  solely  perhaps  to  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England.     At  that  period  the  English 
were  decidedly  more  humane  and  civilised  than  the  Scotch,  diet 
greater  refinement  being  specially  observable  among  the  nobtlil 
and  landed  genir>-.     H.-id  he  been  brought  up  in  the  souibcra  kii 
doin,  James  would  have  been  spared  the  indignity  of  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  and  the  personal  danger  he  cneountcred  through  the 
violence  of  the  Gowrie  conspirators.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
his  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  young  Ruthven  in  Cowrie  House 
James  seems  to  have  shaken  off  his  natural  timidity,  and  to  have 
displayed  commendable  resolution  and  self-possession.     It  may  have 
been  only  an  .iccess  of  the  courage  of  despair;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  on   two  occasions  he  took  the  command  of  an 
expedition  organised  for  the  suppression  of  baronial  feuds,  and  bore 
himself  in  a  creditable  fashion,  though  no  opportunity  occurred  for 
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tlie  miiufestftlton  of  actual  valour.     Mis  voyage  lo  Ucnntark,  undcr- 

pakcn  ia  stormy  weather,  in  quest  of  a  wife,  may  also  be  held  to 

indicate  a  ccruin  victory  over  his  habitual  shrinking  ftom  any  risk 

Ithat  could  be  avoided  only  at  the  tost  of  dij^nity  and  honour.     Bom 

K)D  the  i9lh  June,  1566,  Janies  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland  in 

July  of  the  rollovring  year.     At  a  very  early  age  he  showed  his 

addiction  to  fa\x>firiles,  bef^inning  with  Esmc  Stewart  of  Aubignyi 

whom  lie  created  Duke  of  Lennox,   a  young  man  of  colourless 

I  character.    About  the  nme  time  James  fell  under  the  influence  of 

another  adventurer  of  a  different   type.     Captain  James  Stewart, 

created  Earl  of  Arran,  was  uitetly  unscrupulous,  bold  in  bad  deeds, 

nirpassing  even  his  Royal  patron  in  duplicity,  and  respectinj;  no 

eofuaderaiion  save  hU  own    immediate   benefit.     It  was  he  who 

brought  about  the  execution  of  Regent  Morton,  but  was  at  length 

drit-cn  from  power  by  the  nobles  whom  in  his  prosperity  he  had 

ilespoited  of  their  estates  and  banished  from  the  kingdom  ;  and  in 

the  end  was  slain  and  beheaded  by  Morton's  nephew.    There  was 

Kxhing  extraordinary   in    this  summary  act  of   vengeance.      So 

Anarchical  was  the  condition  of  Scotland  during  a  considnablc 

portion  of  this  reign  that  Fraicr  'I'ytlcr,  a  careful  and  conscientious 

■rriter,  who  newt  condcsccnilcd  lo  aim  at  cITeciivc  narrative,  felt 

himself  justified  in  depicting  the  situation  in  the  darkest  colours. 

"  MtniMers  of  religion  were  murdered ;  fathers  slnin  by  their  own 

sons ;  t»oihcis  by  their  brethren  ;  married  women  ravished  under 

their  own  roof ;  houses  with  their  miserable  inmates  burned  amidst 

■avage  mirth ;   and  the  land  so  utterly  wasted  by   lire,  plunder, 

and  the  total  cessation  of  agricultural  labour,  that  famine  at  last 

stalked  in  to  complete  the  huriid  picture,  and  destroy  by  the  most 

ftcrrible  of  deaths  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword."    James  had 

inot  been  prepared  by  his  education  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things 

[that  demanded  a  masterful  spirit,  exceptional  promptitude  and  energy, 

«nd  a  clear  insight  into  men's  motives  and  character.    To  not  one  of 

;;tboce  qualities  could  he  justly  lay  claim.     He  had  been  trained  by 

George  Buchanan,  the  worst  historian  and  the  most  elegant  Latia 

BCboIar  Scotland  has  yet  produced,  as  though  he  were  intended  to 

figure  in  the  world  as  a  Scotch  "dominie."     His  erudition  was  that 

of  a  pedant.     Naturally  fickle  and  capricious  he  was  also  a  proficient 

>in  dissimulation  which,  in  combination  with  supreme  self-conceit, 

be  mistook  for  kingcraft.      Although  both  of  his  reputed  parents 

were  endowed  with  exceptional  physical  beauty,  James  was  not  only 

plain  but  positively  ugly.    He  walked  with  a  shambling  gait,  and  was 
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throwing  hifi  anns  round  the  person  nearest  to  htm  and  o(  Wm«| 
u[)Dn  his  "houldcr.     lie  had  large  eyes  that  wcnild  toll  about  mli  i 
ptuiled  expression,  a  scanty  beard,  and  a  tongue  loo  Utge  Tec  lu 
mouth,  fto  that  he  slobbered  when  in  the  net  of  drinking.    His  ibi 
was  soft,  but  he  ncvci  washed  his  hands  bcjond  rubbing  tlte  liptd 
hte  fingers  upon  the  wetted  end  of  a  napkin.     Hi*  manatn  •ere 
disgustingly  familiar.     His  curiosity  was  insatiable.     His  ideas  vcn 
nasty,  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  speak  of  things  that  wuuld  neta  ottt 
the  mind  of  a  true  gentleman.    He  dressed  shabbily,  adheringalwin 
to  the  same  fashion,   and  wearing  a  suit  of  clolhes  day  after  J») 
until  ihcy  were  quite  worn  out.   In  catiiig  he  was  tolerably  ab«(«»xa, 
and  cared  nothing  for  nicely  or  variety  of  dishes.     He  was  paibl, 
however,  to  heady  wines  and  strong  ales,  though  being  a  iteai; 
soaker,  he  never  lost  his  self-control  as  a  man  would  do  whopnnr 
only  to  occasional  excesses.     He  pretended  to  wit,  and  sonetiao 
succeeded   in  being  humorous,  his  Jests   receiving  point  from  At 
gravity  of  their  delivery.    His  addiction  to  oaths  and  curses  mtflum 
been  [lanly  due,  like  his  stuttering,  to  his  nervous  tcmpctanKDl.«yt 
not  a  few  of  his  defects  and  imperfections  may  have  been  accentuittl 
if  not  entirely  caused,  through  the  murder  of  Rirxio  in  the  pitstact 
of  his  pregnant   mother.     He  was  a  believer  in  witdKiaft,  ml 
took  pleasure  in  hunting  out  and  torturing  reputed  witches  »i>d 
warlocJcs.     Hi*  faith  in  second  sight  was  not  perhaps  extraordioiT 
for  the  times  in  which    he   lived,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
supctstitiims  beyond  most  men.    Dr.  Hill  Hurion  dia^misses  him  wilb 
the  remark  that  he  was  "ihe  wisest  fool  in  Christendom."    Of  his 
folly  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  his  wisdom  was  little  removed  ftooi 
mere  cunning.     On  the  death  of  Queen  F-lizabeth,  En^tland  «* 
feared  and  respected  by  all  her  nGighbours.    Within  a  few  )-cai9  An 
the  accession   of  James,  she  was  an  object  of  deriuon  to  cvtij 
Oovernmcni  in  Europe.    His  obsc(|uiousneM  toSjMin,  his  shandcn 
desertion  of  his  own  daughter  and  of  her  husband  Frederick,  the 
luckless  Elector  Pala^ne,  his  sunendcr  to  the  Cutch  of  the  cautioniiy 
towns  for  the  ^150,000  he  cowled  to  squander  upon  his  own  ignoUe 
pleasures,  his  diverting  from  their  legitimate  purpoies  the  gnntt  of 
money  voted  by  his  faithful  Commons,  his  abominable  selection  of 
such  favourites  as  Robert  Carr,  Viscount  Rochester  and  E.iri  of 
Somerset,  and  George  ViUiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham—these  and 
similar  causes  combined  to  render  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  national 
calamity,  the  more  so  that  it  lasted  from  1603  to  1615.     At  one 
lime,  indeed,  there  seemed  a  hoiie  that  all  might  yet  be  retticvtd 
under  his  successor,  for  never  was  there  a  more  manly,  popular. 
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"**Horoughly  Protestant  I'rincc  than  hi-5  eldest  son  Henry,  cut  off  by 
*icaih  when  barely  eighteen  years  of  age. 

OficniSnii  lenit  huiic  tanium  fai.i,  iiriguc  ultra 
E«H  tinent. 

The  wor»t  mischance  that  could  possibly  have  herallen  Charles  I. 
ytas  the  accident  of  hb  royal  birth.  As  a  private  individual  he 
might  have  been  eueemcd  as  an  upright,  honourable  gentleman, 
narrow- minded  [>erh;i[is,  but  gifted  with  literary  and  iirtistic  tastes, 
an  affectionate  jurent  and  a  devoted  husband.  On  the  throne  such 
good  (|uat:ties  Oi  he  actually  possessed  vrere  neutralised  and  vitiated 
by  his  defective  education,  the  unprinciiiled  characten  of  those  with 
whom  be  chielly  associated,  and,  above  all,  by  his  absolute  scllish> 
ncss.  The  low  cunning  lYax  charaaerised  hit  father  was  in  Cliarles 
developed  into  an  almost  Incredible  dixregaid  for  truth  and  loyalty. 
Hot  the  slighted  value  could  be  utaclied  to  his  plighted  word.  He 
ms  ivot  Ics^  faithless  to  his  friends  than  he  was  vindictive  to  those 
who  op{)Oscd  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  pleasure.  He  had  a 
more  exagijcrated  notion  of  kingly  prerogative  than  even  his  pre- 
decessor. Nothing  that  he  did,  or  attempted  to  do,  could  in  his  eyes  be 
possibly  wron^  He  might  change  his  opinions  and  shift  from  one 
policy  to  anotlier,  but  he  would  certainly  not  have  acknowledged 
any  alteration  in  himself.  Circumstances  might  have  been  modified, 
bat  he  himself  remained  ever  the  same  :  so,  at  least,  he  would  have 
asserted,  and  i>rol)abIy  such  was  also  his  belief.  He  was  surrounded 
by  unwise  oounsellun,  whose  advice  he  would  follow  without  judg- 
ment or  conviction.  Next  to  himself,  his  worst  enemy  wa*  his 
popish  Queen,  Henrietta  Maiia.  In  his  early  manhood  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  dominated  by  George  Villiets,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  on  the  assassination  of  that  i>re3umpluous  favourite  he  gradually 
sank  under  the  inHucncc  of  his  l-ord  Treasurer  Weston,  his  spiritual 
advbcr  Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Wcntworth,  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  North— the  ablest  but  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
three.  These,  ho«-cvcr.  were  the  most  reputable  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  at  different  times  took  counsel.  At  a  later  period  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  courtiers  who  subordinated  his  interests  to  their 
own,  and  cared  nothing  at  all  for  their  counlr)-.  There  were,  indeed, 
a  few  hoROur^tble  exceptions,  who  soon  discovered  to  their  cost  tliat 
they  were  serving  a  master  ready  to  sacrifice  anU  betray  them  without 
the  slightest  compunction.  His  desertion  of  the  F.arl  of  Strafford, 
his  hcarllessforgetlulneisof  Archhishoji  Ijud,  his  shameless  rcpudia- 
tioo  of  Lord  Glamorgan,  indicated  a  nature  wrapt  wholly  id  self,  and 
deterred  by  principle  from  no  depth  of  ignominy.     Unlike  his  liither 
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he  ns  petsonally  courageous.  He  was  also  lun^ljr  in  \^ix^ 
and  deponmcnt.  But  it  is  impossible  to  accord  to  bin  tix 
respect  or  sf  mpathjr.  The  liberties  of  the  British  people  could  nera 
hare  been  assured  so  long  as  Charles  I.  bicaihcd  t)ie  breath  o(  lifr 
Hb  death  was  necessary,  no<  so  mucli  in  the  interests  of  CroBmil 
as  in  those  of  Engbnd.  He  was  no  martyr  in  the  contvntiau] 
Ecnse  of  the  word.  He  was  a  witnes!<,  no  doubt,  but  only  to  ibejutt 
consequences  of  abusing  the  power  commiited  to  his  steward^ 
From  first  to  last,  aided  by  fbtterers  aiid  ([e^igning  adventurtn,  be 
worked  out  his  own  punishment,  and  un)i3}>pity  his  |>eop]c  suSotd 
for  his  sins  as  a  ruler  even  more  severely  than  he  the  prime  oScndet. 
l-'or  four-and-twenty  years  of  humiliation,  oppression,  and  miiety, 
[he  British  Isles  endured  the  sovereignly  of  Charles  I.,  but  after  hii 
execution  in  1649  there  ensued  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  dung 
which  the  exiled  representative  of  the  Koyal  House  of  Stcvut 
resided  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  with  the  cxccptioa  c( 
the  brief  period  that  intervened  between  the  landing  of  Chatks  II. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Speyand  the  "crowning  mercy"  at  Worcean, 
on  September  3,  1651. 

Notwilbsiamting  hi.s  imquetiionahle  ability,  the  reign  of  Chutes  II 
is  not  one  upon  which   Knglishmen  can  look  back  with  satii£ic- 
tion.     His  foreign  policy   was  even  more  degraded   than  that  d 
Jatncs  I.,  white  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  recalls  to  mind  the  cession  of 
the  caution.nry  Dutch  towns  by  his  grand&ther.     Worse  even  thu 
the  temporary  obscuration  of  Grent  Britain  as  a  European  power, 
was  the  shocking  profligacy  of  the  Court  and  the  consequent  demonl- 
isalion   of  the  upper  classes.     The  reaction  from  the  intolerable 
austerity  of  the  Puritans  may  have  worked  as  much  evil  as  the  per- 
nicious example  of  the  Sovereign,  and   would  naturally  be  mote 
widely  inOucntial  than  the  dissolute  habits  of  courtiers  and  place- 
men-    The  favour  shown  to  Papists,  the  covcit  leaning  of  the  King 
towards  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  open 
renunciation  of  the  Protestant  ^th  by  the  Duke  of  Vork,  could  not 
fait  to  create  an  unhappy  schism  among  a  people  inclined  by  teoi- 
pcrament  and  prejudice  to  prefer  Protestantiim  to  Poi>ery.  Charles  \\. 
cannot,  of  course,  be  held  in  any  way  answerable  for  the  l*Ugue  or 
for  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  but  he  might  have  exhibited  greater 
sympalliy  for  the  sulTeringsofhis  subjects,  nor  would  it  have  been 
unreasonable  to  have  expected,  if  only  a  momentary,  purification  of 
his  Court    and  capital,  and  some  degree  of  sobriety  in  his  own 
person  and  presence.     But  Charles  II.  was  essentially  a  Stewart- 
He  coutd  deny  himself  nothing  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 
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With  ftll  iceeming  indolence  and  indifference  he  could  be  quite  a^f 
obstinate  as  the  moai  seU-wiUed  of  his  ancestors,  though  he  cannot 
be  accused  of  their  cruelty  and  vindiciivencss.  Ax  in  ttie  case  of 
hiK  gi.indfaihCT,  suspicions  of  foul  play  as  thecauseof  hiadeath  were 
widely  disteminaled  ainonj;  the  uncritical  and  unreasoning  mulliludc, 
but  no  tai'gible  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  irarrant  a  belief  in 
the  administration  of  poiion.  Ii  was  well  for  England  that  his  dis- 
creditable reign  n-jis  not  further  prolonged.  The  bigotry  of  James  II. 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  btingin;;  to  an  issue  the  strujjule  between 
despotism  and  liberty,  between  Romanism  and  the  piinciples  of  the 
Reformed  religion. 

Bufoie  all  thingi  James  11.  was  a  religious  fanatic  To  accom- 
(lUsh  the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  he  was  prepared  to  abase  the  position  of 
England  as  a  Euro|>ean  Power  lo  a  point  lower  than  it  had  reaclicii 
under  cither  hi:i  brother  or  his  grandfather.  Could  he  have  gained 
his  point  through  the  obsequiousness  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
ihe  subsequent  aaiuiescence  of  the  nation,  he  would  hare  broken 
(he  French  yoke  from  olThis  neck,  and  allied  him.scif  with  Spain  and 
HolbtMl  with  a  ^  iew  to  ]>Iace  Mlutar>-  restrictions  on  the  overweening 
arrogance  of  l^uisXlV.,  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  sorely 
disturbed  by  that  monarch's  too  successful  ambition.  A  spirited 
foreign  pt^icy,  however,  would  have  implied  the  suppression  of 
inicnul  liberty.  A  comparatively  large  standing  army,  coupled  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  would  have  converted  the 
Britisli  Govcmmcni  into  an  arbitrary  despotism,  envenomed  by 
religious  intolerance.  Of  the  two  evils  the  lesser  was  the  corruption 
of  the  courtiers  and  the  upper  classes,  so  long  a.^  the  bulk  of  the 
population  remained  faithful  to  I'roieslant  principles  and  asserted 
lis  inalienable  right  lo  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  For  a  lime, 
no  doubt,  individual  liberty  and  national  indcjiendence  sufTcred  dim 
eclipse  ;  but  happily  those  evil  days  were  shortened,  and  when  the 
reaction  came  the  people  sprang  back  from  the  bent  and  spiritless 
attitude  to  which  they  had  been  bowed  down  to  the  upright  and 
manly  demeanour  of  the  frcclxirn  subjects  of  a  Constitutional 
Gos'crnment.  James  II.  resembled  his  ancestors  in  their  impatience 
to  await  the  gradually  undermining  processes  of  lime.  He  was  the 
creature  of  his  own  impuKcs.  He  was  besides  innately  addicted  to 
cruelty.  When  still  I>uke  of  York  he  derived  a  ruthless  ]>lcasure 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Scottish  Cameronians.  and  is  reported  to 
have  looked  on  with  se^vre  serenity  at  the  inlliciion  of  torture, 
especially  that  of  the  boot.      He   had  the  feelings  of  a  Sp-inish 
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inerediUc  that  even  a  Stewart,  and  ihe  wont  and  dullest  of 
irtK,  should  hare  thought  that  the  first  duty,  not  merely  of 
lubicctj,  but  of  all  mankind,  w:ts  to  support  his  rights  ;  that 
CO,  Germany  Italians,  Sp,-Yniaids,  were  guilty  of  a  crime  if 
not  shed  their  blood  ami  lavish  their  wealth,  year  after  year, 
ISC,  that  the  interests  of  the  sixty  millions  of  human  beings 
!  would  be  a  bleitxing  were  of  absolutely  no  account 
with  the  interests  of  one  man,"  Such  he  was  in 
!n  he  ascended  the  British  throne,  such  he  was  in  1701 
exile  and  smitten  nith  paralysis  he  quietly  passed  away — 
unconscious  of  Louis  XIV.'s  idle  and  ill-advised  recog- 
his  son  James  as  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
ad  he  not  been  a  Stewart,  James  tl.  might  have  been  a 


*iince  so  impulsively  recognised  by  Louis  XIV.  is  best 
the  Old  Pretender.  He  was  a  babe  in  arms  at  his  father's 
tram  his  ancestral  dominions,  and,  like  so  many  of  hi* 
3nly  a  boy  of  thirteen  when  acclaimed  at  St.  Gennains 
'"Cat  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Chevalier  dc  St.  George, 
'tsually  styled,  was  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  refused  a 
iterview  by  the  very  monarch  who  had  been  the  first  to 
Sc  his  title  to  the  English  throne.  In  the  following  year, 
i«t  landed  at  Perth  ami  joined  the  insurgents  under  the 
*,  but  his  presence  failed  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
ra.  He  was  slow  of  speech  and  reserved  in  manners,  while 
^<  bigotry  recalled  10  mind  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  his 
e  had,  besides,  no  heart  for  the  desperate  enterprise  he 
rtakcn,  and  when  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Duke  of 
t  at  hand,  he  was  seen  to  shed  tears.  His  first  thought, 
:ar  his  own  safety.  Avoiding  the  public  road  he  secretly 
I  watenidc  under  Mar's  guidance,  and  leaving  his  followers 
t€  made  good  his  escape  to  France.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
elled  to  leave  that  country,  where  he  was  denied  further 
,  and  transferred  his  residence  to  Italy.  His  marriage,  in 
k  the  Princess  Maria  Oementina,  grand -daughter  of  the 
ahn  Sobieski,  the  deliverer  of  Vienna,  was  attended  with 
sircumstances,  but  its  only  noticeable  result  was  the  birth  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  and  Henry  Ucnc- 
e  of  York  and  a  Carditi.i!  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who 
accepted  from  Oeorjie  III.  a  pension  of  ^4,000  a  year 
serious  diminution  of  his  revenues  through  the  French 
tn.     Cardinal  York  died  peacefully  in  Rome,  in  1807,  fn 
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the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.     His  lilhcr,  the  ChevaUer  de  St. 
George,  also  died  in  Rome,  in  1765. 

A  few  lines  »w  due  to  ihc  strange  career  of  Chartes  Edward,  the 
last  of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stcwan,  aod  «Ik> 
coubtncd  in  his  own  character  most  of  the  bad  <;ualities  of  his  nee. 
Jtom  in  Rome,  in  171(1,  Charles  Edward  was   barely   twenty-foui 
years  of  age  when  he  landed  at   Moidatt,  and  shortly  aftemr^ 
raised  his  futher's  standard  in  the  secluded  vale  of  Glenfennaa.   1'o 
judge  thi^  inad  entcri>Tisc  aright  it  is  necessary  to  dispel  the  glauuur 
with  which  it  has  been  invested  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Wiurd  of 
the  North.     The  early  successes  achieved  by  the  young  Prince  woe 
entirely  factitious.   The  bulk  of  the  Scottish  as  vrell  as  of  the  En^uh 
population  had  bcconte  thoroughly  well  dU|>o>sed  towards  the  Hone 
of  Hanover,    'llic  rash  valour  of  the  Highland  cbns  was  vainly  op- 
posed to  the  steady  disdpliQc  of  regular  troops.     Besides,  Ac  my 
constitution  of  the  clans  was  prejudicial  to  sustained  hamKnty  and 
concerted  action.     Dissensions  arose  after  the  first  petty  triuiDph. 
while  the  ftrst  touch  A  adversity  was  sutri<:ient  to  destroy  all  unit)'  (J 
purpose.    The  Young  Pretender  himself  was  a  dashing  soldier,  but 
of  generalship  he  had  not  the  slightest   idea.     Neither  would  he 
listen  to  the  advice  of  his  most  experienced  oQScers,  who  utgcd  a 
resolute  and  rapid  advance  into  England,  but  chose  rather  to  daDf 
in  Edinburgh  and  enjoy  the  feverish  pleasures  of  his  shadovy  court. 
His  personal  bravery  was  unimpeachable,  but  he  lacked  the  qualities 
of  a  commander,  and  was  unfitted  by  even  some  of  the  best  pointi 
in  his  character  to  control  and  weld  together  the  heterogeneouii 
materials  that  lay  to  his  hand.     His  misfortune!*  have  naturallyn*! 
cited  the  sympathy  of  e%'ery  generous  heart,  but  it  was  while  luikin^j 
in  the  Highlands  that  he  acquired  the  vices  which  wrecked  his  wlioll 
subsequent  career.     His  forcible  expulsion  from  Paris  vas  more  dii'l 
graceful    to  the    French    Government   than  to  himself,  though  he' 
would  have  better  consulted  his  dignity  had  he  <iuictly  submitted  to 
the  inevitable.     His  illicit  connection  with  Miss  \Va1kinsha«,  «te 
was  suspected  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  Jacubite  party  W  fc«r 
sister,  housekeeper  to  the   Prince  of  Wales,  at   Leicester  Haw, 
destroyed   the  confidence    nf   his  most  aiuched   adherents,  «ho 
besought  him  to  place  his  mistress  in  a  convent,  and  in  any  case  to 
cease  to  Uve  with  her  under  the  same  roof.     In   reply,  Chattci 
Edward  refused  to  accept  dictation  from  Im  lubjccis  and  insisted  oa 
his  right  to  jilease  himself  in  such  matters.     "  By  what  aime,  Sir," 
exclaimed    tlie  Jacobite  gentleman  who  had   been  sent  over  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Young  Chevalier,  "  can  your  family  have  diaoo 
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llhc  vengeance  of  Heaven,  since  it  has  visited  every  branch 
kh  so  many  ages?"  That  question  might  have  been  asked  of 
Imcmbcr  of  ihc  ill-fated  house,  and  it  can  only  be  answered  by 
es  at  the  self- troubled  career  of  each.  C>radually,  and  even 
^,  Chailcs  Edward  sank  into  the  lowest  depths  of  habitual  in- 
prance,  After  his  unhappy  marriage  with  iht-  Princess  Louisa 
piliana,  of  Stolberg  Goedern,  better  known  as  the  Duchess  oi 
ly,  he  did  make  a  feeble  effort  to  escape  from  his  drunken 
bcs.  But  it  was  loo  laic.  He  speedily  relapsed  into  his  previous 
nation,  and,  being  deserted  by  his  consort,  was  glad  to  pass  once 
nindcT  the  influence  of  his  old  mistress.  It  is  stated  hat  in 
Rd  he  was  partially  reclaimc-d  tlirough  her  assiduous  core  and 
t  nursing.  Be  that  as.it  may,  his  death  in  1788  left  his  brotlier, 
pal  York,  the  last  reprcscntatiw  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stewart 
e  grateful  pensioner  of  a  Hanoverian  King  of  England. 

JAUES  BUTTON. 


BRAIN-TAPPING. 

AB  mea  of  (ttit*x  or  tA  icience,  ■□  writen  vdl  known  to  the  pnUtCi  ik 
eoutantlr  l>nipnc<l  with  ia  IhMc  dajs  bjr  ■  dau  of  pndacvutu  and  knfi} 
faUow-tibowco,  abo  Btajr  be  colkalrcljr  >p(il«n  of  a»  ili«  bnin-lapfOli  •  >  . 
I  do  aot  faid  &ak  «{tli  kU  ibe  bnitt-uppcn.  Sorae  o/  lhT»  are  doieg  ModkU 
■Rtiee  br  r""— '"l^t  bcu  wht^  cmU  dm  otherviie  be  obciinod.— Qlfec 
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OHN  BULL  is  alvays  gnimbling.  When  he  does  not  gnimble 
about  the  veatfaer,  be  grumbles  about  the  price  of  fUh,  or  ths 
Tigiries  of  the  County  Council.  This  lime  there  is  a  cbonis  ctf 
grumblings  about  tbc  plague  of  letters  inflicted  upon  him  bf  te 
friends  and  admirets.  A  "qukt  worker  wlio  now  and  then  pub- 
lishes a  book  "  complained  the  other  day  of  "  a  constant  stream  o( 
letters  from  every  pan  of  the  world.  Two  or  tliree  hours,*  he  remaiki, 
"  are  consumed  almost  every  moniog  in  aruuering  letters,  ull  rea% 
I  cannot  bear  it  any  loogcr.  There  b  an  unwritten  law  :  could  not 
a  paragraph  be  added  that  it  is  aot  to  be  considered  rude  to  lesie 
letters  unanswered  ?  ° 

I'he  burden  is  taken  up  by  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer,  who  complains  of 
•*  the  deluge  of  letters."  .\ndrew  Ijing  raises  tlie  bitter  cry  of  the 
litciaiy  geni,  and  ProTessof  Huxley  declares  letters  tbc  banc  of  his 
Hfe.  *'  Many  people,"  he  says,  "  ajipear  to  have  the  notion  that  I  am 
proprietor  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  dry  goods  store,  and  can  pn>- 
vide  them  at  once  with  an  opinion  on  any  topic  that  interests  thera 
from  my  extensive  warehouses.  I  ought,  no  doubt,  to  (eel  the 
delusion  an  honour  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  it  is  a  dire  oppression,  and  many 
a  lime  makes  me  wish  I  had  early  rccollectcii  that  wisest  of  saws, 
Bcttt  qui  latuit  hue  vixit,  and  never  pat  my  name  to  a  line  of  prinL" 
The  grievance  of  heavy  letter-bags  is  not  confined  to  authors. 
The  Lord  Mayor  receives  not  less  than  30,000  tetters  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  whilst  Mr,  Spurgeon  is  rcponed  to  have  had  35  many  as 
500  a  day.  Dr.  Parker  complains  that  be  is  pestered  with  letters 
from  all  sons  of  people  on  all  conceii-able  subjects.  Popular  cleigy- 
Bien,  abo,  seem  to  be  badgered  quite  as  much  as  authors.    Canon 

iddofl  was  killed  by  correspondence ;  at  leaat,  he  wore  himself  out 
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trying  to  anin'cr  the  piles  of  letters  daily  inllicled  upon  him  by 
''thoughtless  admireiK.  'Hie  compbini  Ik  chronic,  but  clergymen 
ought  to  console  iheuwelvea  by  tiie  thought  that  ihey  only  get  a 
ripple  of  what  com»  like  a  wave  upon  editors  and  Ntembers  of 
Pailtament 

Among  statesmen,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  probably  the  heaviest 
letter-bag,  but  be  never  opens  it  himself.  Thai  task  is  undertaken  by 
some  member  of  bis  family,  only  one-tenth  of  its  contents  being  seen 
by  ihe  "  Grand  Old  Man  "  himself ;  but  the  replies  to  this  small  pro- 
portion make  a  serioiw  inroad  upon  his  time ;  for  the  veteran  Ictter- 
frriter  scorns  the  aid  of  such  labour-saving  devices  as  shorthand  and 
type- writing. 

Authors  in  the  front  rank  arc  equally  bombarded  with  letters, 
which  may  be  divided  roughly  into  four  classes  :  requests  for  opinions 
on  some  question,  appeals  for  money  or  autographs,  and  introductions 
to  editoni.  llic  man  who  wants  opinions  about  public  questions 
should  nc%'cr  trouble  authors.  Ratbcr  should  he  apply  to  Mr. 
McDougallor  Sir  Wilfrid  I^wson,  or  tosomcof  the  many  professional 
agitators.  Amun^;  men  who  live  l>y  their  pen,  I  know  but  one  who 
takes  tl>e  Ut^htest  interest  in  social  or  political  questions.  Authors 
really  haven't  time  to  study  questions  of  the  day,  even  if  ihcy  had  the 
dbposiiion.  Week  in,  week  out,  from  morning  to  night,  they  are 
incessantly  in  the  shafts  grinding  out  copy  for  an  insatiable  public. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  nervous,  irritable  creatures  ;  for  the  literary  tread- 
mill makes  havoc  with  their  digestion,  and  the  sorrows  of  their 
calling  arc  neither  few  in  number  nor  small  in  their  results.  So  far 
OS  public  questions  arc  concerned,  they  are  hardly  better  informed 
than  Dante  Gabriel  Kossetti.  During  the  French  Revolution  one  of 
hi*  friends  burst  into  Rosseiti's  studio  with  the  incredible  news, 
"  Ijouis  Philippe  has  landed  in  Kngbnd."  "  Has  he?"  said  Rosseiti 
calmly;  "  what  has  he  come  for  ?  " 

Brain-tapping  met  with  more  success  in  the  good  old  timex,  when 
leisure  was  abundant.  Southey,  for  instance,  answered  every  letter 
by  return  of  post,  though  this  good  man  gtumblcd  at  the  price  he 
had  lo  pay  for  his  popularity.  Miss  Mitfocd  followed  the  same  rule, 
and  so  did  genial  Charles  Lamb.  But  modern  authors  bear  a  bad 
reputation  as  concspondcnis.  Thackeray  wrote  few  letters,  and 
Tennyson  none.  Browning  suffered  less  |>er!;ecution  than  the  i*oet- 
Laureate,  but  did  not  ignore  all  letters.  Carlyle  hated  writing,  and 
therefore  wrote  few  letters.  On  the  other  hand,  Otiver  Wendell 
Holmes  answers  nearly  every  letter  that  finds  its  way  to  his  desk. 
But  the  prince  of  correspondents  was  Charles  Dickens,  whose  kind- 
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Mr.  Payn  will  hardly  deny  that  he  writes  a  shockingly  bad  hAnd, 
noi  will  the  public  be  surprised  to  hear  thai  he  recommends  autbon 
to  havctheir  manuscripts  lypc-wiinen  before  troubling  editors  with 
them. 

What  is  the  practice  of  French  authors?     Zola  Answers  k" 
letters  ;  Uaudct  none.     "  Never  answer  letters,  whether  signed 
unsigned,"  is  the  advice  of  Georges  Ohnet.     "  If  )-ou  place  youndf  j 
on  a  fooling  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  inc|uisitiTC,  th 
idle,  and  the  frivolous,  your  time  and  energy  will  be  spent  in  a  usclcs ' 
bout.     If  your  correspondent  should  arouse  your  feelings  of  deliotcy  j 
by  putting  a  posiage-stamp  inside  his  teller,  keep  the  stamp  withour 
remorse,  and  give  three  sous  to  the  tirst  blind  man  you  meet  in  the 
street,"    This  kind  of  sct\MQa«Y  V\M  been  compared  lo  that  of  the 
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igFinayinan,  Cbude  Duval,  who  pilicd  the  poor  so  much  ihal  he 

robbed  Ihc  rich  in  order  lo  help  his  unfortunate  brethren.    But  there 

u  rcallj"  no  comparison  between  the  two  cases.     The  author  did  not 

steal  the  stamp ;  it  vns  sent  gratuitously  to  him  by  an  unknown 

hand,  and  he  i§  therefore  under  no  obligation  to  return  it. 

^Vhat  is  the  remedy  for  the  plague  of  letters  which  afflicts  cvcry- 

''**<ly  ?    One  plan  is  that  which  Coleridge  adopted  of  opening  none 

■n^i  answering  nor.e.     If  you  keep  them  long  enough  ihcy  answer 

themselves,  was  the  poet's  argument;  but  e%'cn  this  dicamy  philosopher 

•^^adc  a  few  exceptions  in  favour  of  his  friends.     His  general  rule 

*ould,   however,   be   dangerous  to  appJy  universally,  as  it  would 

">VoIve  many  penalties  and  inconveniences.     An  illustration  of  its 

I'^iWl  side  comes  from  a  police  couri,  at  which  a  nobleman  was  fined 

''^»  keeping  four  grooms  and   a   gardener   without    license*.     The 

Exciseman  gave  e%'idence  that  the  nobleman  had  given  a  tot  of  trouble 

*Hrough  dttregard  of  nolicc&     'ITie  magistrates  explained  that  it  was 

*Vie  defendant's  practice  to  throw  all  his  letters  into  the  waste-paper 

basket !     Would  not  this  plan  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Andrew  Ijing? 

In  business  houses  much  inconvenience  is  caused  and  great 

^pensc  involved  through   inattention   to  letters,    The  merchant 

ignores  a  written  application  for  an  order  from  the  manufacturer; 

the  shopkeeper  treats  the  tca-mcrchant  m  the  same  way  ;  and  so  on 

through  ever)-  grade  of  commerce.     This  indifiTercnce  to  letters  is 

brgcly  responsible  for  the  existence  of  an  army  of  travellers  who  arc 

consuntly  marching  throughout  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  and  whose  salaries  have  to  be  paid  by  the  llritish  public. 

This  ddeofcommercial  life  deserves  more  attention  than  has  yet  been 

pftid  to  it  ;  but,  in  the  face  of  the  fearful  competition  which  prevails, 

it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  reform.     One  step  in  advance  would, 

however,  be  gained  if  business  men  would  reply  to  letters,  and  re])ly 

promptly.    'ITic  more  general  adoption  of  the  typewriter,  and  a  more 

business-like  style  of  tetter-writing,   would  at  te.ist  enable  a  busy 

merchant  to  clear  his  uble  day  by  day,  even  if  it  did  not  benefit  the 

general  public. 

In  private  life,  a  man  who  docs  not  reply  to  his  tetters  is  generally 
constdeted  discourteous  by  his  correspondents.  Their  view  of  the 
matter  raises  the  <]ucstion  whether  it  is  a  part  of  necessary  good 
breeding  to  answer  letters  at  all.  Ate  wc  really,  in  the  nature  of 
things  undec  the  obligation  to  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  write  phrases 
and  sentences  upon  it  because  it  has  pleased  somebody  at  a  distance 
to  spend  his  time  in  that  manner  .* 

"It  seems  to  me,"  replies  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton, " that. 
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people  commit  ihe  error  of  transfemng  the  subject  fixtto  the  te^on 
of  oral  conrcnatkm  to  the  region  of  written  intercourse    Uaiutv 
uked  tat  the  ny  in  the  street,  it  would  be  rudeness  on  m;  pKt 
not  to  answer  him,  because  the  answer  b  easilj  gitren  and  ooRS  i>o 
appreciable  time  ;  bot  in  written  conespondence  the  case  is  eaa».iili»l>y 
different.     I  a.m  burdened  with  work  ;  every  hour,  every  mimne  o^ 
my  day  is  apportioned  to  sonw  definite  duly  or  necessary  rat,  u>d 
three  siransets  make  use  of  the  post  to  ask  me  ijuestions.    To  xuscr 
them  I  must  make  references  ;  however  brief  the  letlerx  may  be,  tbcy 
will  lake  time  ;  alio^her,  tlie  three  will  consume  an  hour. 

"  Have  these  corrcripondents  any  right  to  exfiect  me  to  work  an 
hour  for  thvm  ?    ^Vould  a  cabman  dri^-e  them  about  the  slrte»  W 
London  during  an  hour  for  nothing?    Would  a  walcrmin  puU  ibem, 
during  an  hour,  on  the  Thames  for  nothing?    Would  a  shoeUtct 
brush  their  boot*  and  trousers  an  hour  for  nothing  ?  And  why  aoi  1 
serve  these  men  an  hour  gratuiiouGiy,   and  to  be  called  an  ill- 
I,  discoarteous  person  if  I  tacitly  decline  to  be  tbcir  tcrvan:^ 
e  owe  sacririccs—ooca&ional  ucrificcs — of  this  kind  tofricndiud 
relations,  and  wc  can  aRord  thctu  to  a  few,  but  wc  arc  under  do  obb- 
gation  to  answer  c^'cr^'body." 

Apart  from  the  question  of  courtesy,  however,  it  is  good  policy 
to  reply  to  cTcrybody,  or,  at  least,  acknowledge  receipt  of  Icfltts. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  type  the  rrplies.  nnd  to  adopt  the  suggCftiMi 
ofMr,  vVndrcw  Tucr.to  begin  letters  with  the  signature.    What  if  the 
signature  were  illegible?    Wiiy  not  print  it  at  the  top  of  tlie left-hand 
comer  ?    Time  might  be  saved,  too,  by  omitting  foormalities,  such  u 
"  My  dear  sir "  and  "  Yours  truly,"  which  are  meaningless  phrases- 
Reform  is  certainly  needed  in  the  treatment  of  correspondents,  and  the 
shortest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  the  introduction  of  Ihe  typewiitei 
into  the  family  circle.  This  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  "  wlut  to 
do  with  our  daughters,"  and  enable  a  busy  man  to  keep  pace  with  liis 
work,  as  well  as  keep  in  touch  with  his  friends  who  arc  anxious  about 
his  health  and  want  to  know  whether  he  likes  sugar  in  his  tea  or  likes 
his  wines  mixed,  or  whether  he  smokes  "  ].atnkia  "  or  "  Bird's  Eye." 
The  "  genial  Autocrat "  refers  to  ieme  brain-tappers    as  doing 
excellent  service  by  accuniulaiing  facts  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
oblaiiied.     An   illustration  of  this  truth  occurs  in    "  Study  and 
Stimulants,"  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  publish  a  few  years  ago. 
I  use  the  word    "misfortune"    because  the   book  was  a  failure. 
Editors  of  daily  newspapers  stole  all  the  plums  out  of  it,  leaving  ocdy 
the  pie-crust,  which  nobody  would  buy. 

An  appUcauon  ot  ibu  vdea^  of  "  brain-tapping  "  lo  other  questions 
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iui  been  attempted,  but  has  not  met  with  mucli  success.  Not  can 
sectrcsA  be  exi>ccted  under  such  ciicuniMances,  and  under  modern 
conditions  of  literary  labour.  It  take*  an  niilhor  aU  his  time  to  grind 
bit  own  corn  without  troubling  himself  about  other  people's  \  and, 
bowevcr  good-natured  he  may  be,  be  finds  it  hard  to  combine 
courtesy  with  sincerity  in  replying  to  appeals  for  money  or  writing 
opinions  concerning  manusctipis.  The  answer  of  Thcophilc  Gautier 
IS.  ibcrefore^  the  answer  of  all  authors  to  unknown  correspondents ; 
"  Vou  must  not  ask  a  carpenter  to  plane  planks  to  amuse  himself. " 
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FASTING  has  been,  and  is,  coniidered  by  some  people » 
exRcae  »  certain  alieraiive  effect  over  the  juktt  o(  th 
bodj,  «bereb]r  the  soal  becomes  freed  to  n  ccit^iin  extent  (torn  l)/ 
possci  inSoenccs  of  the  flesh  and  more  apiiKcbltve  of  ihe  btaonlul 
so  Ballet  «hai  (orm  it  assumes. 

S^rr™'*^  **"*  theofy  to  be  correct,  we  wt-rc— whelhei  ixpIuu- 
taiQy  or  not  is  heade  the  question— undoubtedly  going  to  voik  Ae 
lifht  va;  to  beconw  ardent  admirers  of  Athens— of  that  city  vbire 
tte  ooknrs  of  nature  and  an  v-ic  with  each  other  to  produce  Dk 
cflect  in  the  picture  as  a  Khole. 
We  had  anit-ed  carlf  one  morning  at  the  rira:us  in  an  HcIlesK 
ftxxn  S^F^a,  and  feeling  thai  after  a  very  stormy  night  it  sta 
•M  valid  have  crcry  right  to  cbim  a  breakfast  rather  more  subniD- 
lUthan  a  Creek  me — a  very  smalt  cup  of  black  coffee  and  a  gbeof 
wMer — «luch  «ss  the  only  son  of  apology  for  a  breaks  to  be 
ohainrf  on  bond,  vc  bad  suddenly  resolved   upon  walking  tfr 
AlWws wmr  Stc  tailes  distant,  and  breakfasting  there  at  any  Et^ 
«B  ftatch  wsiwaMW  vhiefa  ire  might  hap|>en  to  come  across ;  for  it 
our  knowledge  of  Modern  Greek  of  any  kiiti  ms  n 
mil  that  to  obtain  food   of  any  sort  it  would  hnre  bcciv 
to  (o  thnogh  a  series  of  urmudied  taHtaax  vivonti. 
Nor  was  this  plan  by  any  means  a  bad  one,  for  on  a  first  viiil 
by  walkmg  oi  driving  from  the  Piraeus  instead  of  taking 
•{Mickcs  aMwaiftbwam*  (railway)  you  gain  more  time  to  absorb  and 
aniwtaM  dw bcMities  of  the  exquisiic  panorama  which  lies  unfoliM 
before  yoa«  iDd  whkh,  in  all  seasons— in  fair  and  in  foul  weathn— 
wwB^bkE  mAm^  mad  no  other  place  but  itself.     No,   n^  CMft 
EdiBbw^l 

tt  is  ft  vaOt  in  wluch  there  is  bot  tittle  danger  of  loung  yout 
^■'T  t  *ith  the  nugbtY  landmarks  of  the  Acropolis  and  Mount  Lyca- 
^cttos  to  iiadkate  the  whcteabouts  of  both  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
'V'ancn  o(  the  town,  a  map  is  hardly  wanted,  and  the  attention  on 
h«  din-cted  to  the  thotssnd  and  one  objects  around  one  that  cUmotir 

*  "tV  C.WA  ^partita  iM»  w^iit'w^*'*^ ■^^*-''i'*^'*'*~*'^- 
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The  road  from  llie  Pirsfii*,  wliici),  in  the  height  of  lumincc  is 

Bitnost  anlclc-(lt:ej>  in  white  dust,  |usHes  on  its  way  to  the  capital 

through  the   Elciuiaii  Gixn'cs,  where  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  the 

course  of  the  Ilissus,  a  narrow  stream,  generally  dry  gr  scnii-dr>', 

unless  in  the  rainy  season.  The  tniillt  nlong  this  coad  is  considerable  ; 

.officers  driving  out  on   business  to  and  from   the   Poit   in  their 

Uniforms,  much  like  those  of  the  French,  strings  of  mules  and  mu!e- 

<^*ris  carrying  produce  from  the  various  markets,  and  wayfarers  in 

nondescript  dresses  which  it  would  require  a  thorough  kuouledgc  of 

*hc  Greek  Isles  and   Provinces  for  miles  round  to  assign  to  their 

proper  localities,  all  come  and  go  deliberately  ;  no  signs  of  the  high 

pressure  of  modern  life  hereabouts,  unless  exception  is  taken  to  the 

presence  of  the  railway  near  at  hand,  whirh  makes  ii3  way  through 

groves  of  olives,   vineyards,  and  aloe  hedges  to    the    station  of 

Ptalcron,  the  (tnat  bathing  resort  of  Athens  in  the  summer  time. 

This  absence  of  nrjAis  most  strikingly  manifest  in  even  the  principal 

Strocti  of  Athens :  in  this  respect  it  resembles  a  county  town  ;  and  in 

much  the  same  way   as  a  wayfarer  on  entering  a  county  town 

receives  vivid  impressions  of  all  sons  of  trivialities,  so  would  he, 

arriving  by  the  Piraeus  Road,  lind  himself  engaged  in  some  abturd 

liide  specubtiun  of  which  he  is  ashamed  when  he  realises  where  he 

is,  and  what  castle  in  the  air  il  is  that  is  so  intensely  outlined  against 

the  sky.    On  entering  a  London  suburb,  the  spirit  of  London  meets 

you,  takes  possession  of  you,  and  huriies  you  on  in  thought  to  meet 

the  millions  in  its  bosom  ;  on  entering  the  ouiskiria  of  Alkeai,  it  is 

the  Spirit  of  the  Past  which  you  encounter,  and  which  carries  ynu 

back  so  (xs  that  the  wearied  mind  turns  and  reposes  in  the  present, 

ID  keeping  with  the  things  animate  and  inanimate  in  its  vicinity. 

HoiTCVcr,  it  must  not  be  deduced  from  this  externally  pUcid 
aspect  of  the  city  that  its  inhabitants  develop  the  same  characteristic, 
b^ond  the  fact  of  their  moderate  capaUiiiics  for  work,  for  probably 
to  no  other  nation  in  Europe  would  ihcy  yield  the  precedence  in 
their  extraordinary  fire  of  speech  and  vigorously  dramatic  gestures — 
their  language  and  their  temperament  lend  themselves  to  the  display 
of  an  unstudied  oratory,  which,  from  ihe  very  fact  of  its  being  natural 
and  unacquired,  has  all  the  greater  potency. 

Pity  it  is  that  such  a  gift  should  nut  be  more  fully  used  for  the 
advancement  of  the  nation  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  most  instances,  expended  in  discussing  questions  of 
^Mliry  jtarty  politics,  in  which  names  and  intrigues  hold  a  higher 
place  than  principle. 

Politics  are  the  passion  of  alt  classes  in  Athens,  and  indeed 
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ihtf  fans  an  tDcsIuuttJbte  topic  of 

dfii  demorntir  people,  of  whkh  the;  ncra 

»  ffonfincd  and  resmcted  to  local  mnMsand 

I  a  kng  ifiideiwe  aa»Mgu  tbcra  to  be  able 

dA  of  tfcen-  dJKiwuotn  as  to  the  qualiiicalioos 

td  JErim  (Mr.) to  recehrc  their  Totci,  or 

( «f  a  I>cl]FaBius  or  a  Tricoopis. 

this  cxoessiTc  appetite  tor  all  tbM 

'  ttftm  the  tUtgai,  or  elections,  it  mail  be 

is  tbe  fdnuig-house  of  numcrotu  papcn^ 

of  the  aobject-oulter  in  which  is  directed  lo 

i;  alxv  Iha  Aeie  are  very  few  Grcelcs  who  have  iwt 

,  it  awt  far  ihfwJits,  yet  for  a  oonnectioB,  inwhick 

of  Ac  AdwBiaD,  as  well  as  national,  life  it  brooglil 
'  tdAtoMaaiewoaittfAateia,  or  coffee-house^ 
r  R&cshment,  which  are  enonooutly 
by  Ac  Gneks,  Mtt  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
lof  tfaenaya^oCbhckcoflee,  either  very  sweet,  nreet 
!  aatcd  to  the  castorner  with  a  glan  of  cold 
I  be  takes  a  sip  to  cleanse  the  palate,  preparatory  to 
;  of  tbefildeciqAilandadgatette.    The  Athenian,  generally 
'  addiaed  to  dganne  smoking,  and  with  the  aid 
tin  listen,  and  oodiBe  or  mastic  or  rtkt,  is  always  rcadjr  for 
<tinel  pme  of  dominoes.     At  certain  hours  of  the 
are  crowded  to  repletion,  and  present  a  picture  of 
,  oonfcrt,  and  cleanliness  that  the  oleograph  pomaits 
«f  Ike  Ropl  Fndy  of  tbe  Hdlcnes,  always  present  in  eafis  and 
~  ilUs  pait  of  tbe  world,  sur^'cy  front  their  position  "oa 
of  die  sonoaoding  walls  ;  other  works  of  art  and  fincj, 
iiMr    ia   these  resoRs^  are   wondrous  creations,  which 
'  KpreacBt  tbe  liteat  efibrts  to  auain  the  ideal,  in  the  form 
ofjfcntnents  cf  Ttnfcnh  Antm,  whose  plump,  vefl-fed  bodies  aie 
iteaM  ttrkanxes  to  a  Western  eye,  so  obtrusively  obese  are  they. 

Tht  fllbfiim  it  mus:  be  admitted,  have  every  ri^t  to  be  pnai 
of  tbeir  xtmtAtdkim,  bodi  on  the  score  of  comfort  and  of  reasonable 
rhiij^n.  far  even  the  most  rigid  student  in  the  science  of  economy 
covld  hardly  tod  bolt  with  a  tariff  which,  to  begin  at  the  respectable 
but  not  arittociauc  class  of  restaurant,  would  provide  him  with  a 
1  dinner  of  soup,  fish,  roast,  salad,  a  bottle  of  wine,  ai>d  table 
for  a  sum  rather  below  than  o\-er  a  shilling  of  our 
I  moaey.    Not  wo>M  *«s\a«  dtaa^«i  weotttitate  his  entering 
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wstf  plice  when:  unclean  linen  or  objeciionabte  socieijr  miglil  make 
Vhetnselves  unplcaunily  appaienl ;  on  the  contrar}',  he  would  find 
'Ubl^«!olhs  of  an  Jmniaculaie  whilcness,  and  nothing  more  offensive 
in  the  shape  of  fellow  diners  th.in  perhaps  an  ariidocratic-looking 
peaiant  in  hi.t  hand.tome  national  costume  of  the  fouttanelia,  and 
the  deportment  and  equanimit;^  of  whom  would  be  by  no  means 
alleaed  by  the — to  him — unaccustomed  spIcndourH  of  pier-glasies, 
knires  and  fotkjL  \ot  that  it  is  iu^ested  that  he,  as  well  as  other 
diner)  in  luch  resorts  may  not  indulge  in  certain  eccentricities  at  the 
tabic,  but  tlut  such  deviations  from  our  utiual  gastronomic  routine 
would  not  jar  on  the  average  Englishman's  susceplibililies  any  more 
than  conduct  to  be  witnessed  at  higher -class  wlaUishmtnts. 

A  most  striking  Icilurc  in  ihe^e  restaurants,  and  indeed  in  all 
other  business  resorts,  no  matter  what  tiadc  ihcy  may  carry  on,  la 
the  complete  effacement  of  women— they  are  literally  not  to  be  seen, 
and  but  rarely  in  the  streets,  except  at  certain  liours,  or  when  un- 
avoidably forced  out  by  the  exigencies  of  work.  To  see  the  fair 
Athenians,  it  is  necesuty  to  look  above  the  shops,  where  they  may 
be  perceived  sitting  at  their  windows,  working  or  gazing  at  the 
yuaen-hf  below,  who  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  wiil\  apparently 
IM)  desire  or  e\-en  thought  of  the  lo^  of  beauty  their  otherwise 
richly  adorned  ca|)iial  can  proudly  claim. 

So  much  indoor  life  and  want  of  exercise  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  prevalence  of  a  someliines  far  from  graceful  tmlonpoint 
amongst  the  Maids  of  Athens,  but  even  this  is  not  a  fauh  in  the  eyes 
of  their  kindred  of  the  sterner  sex — a  fault  !  nay,  a  beauty,  from  a 
Creek  point  of  ricw. 

The  street  life  and  scenery  of  Athens  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  two  K>nes  :  the  more  ancient  quarter  lying  round  and  about 
the  hill  of  the  Parthenon  ;  and  the  modem,  with  its  broad  streets, 
Parisian-like  in  aspect  and  design,  nestling  at  the  base  of  Lycabcttus, 
crowned  by  its  white  chapel  of  St,  George. 

The  absence  of  bustle  noticeable  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  and 
dtie  in  pan,  as  mentioned  above,  to  the  temperament  of  its  occupants 
and  other  causes,  is  fully  made  amends  for  to  the  artistic  eye  by  the 
variety,  and  one  is  tempted  to  say  splendour,  of  ilic  dresses  and 
bearing  of  the  pedestrians.  Colour,  design,  form,  all  lend  themselves 
in  a  willing  co-operation  to  adorning  and  embellishing  the  life  that 
stirs  and  has  its  being  beneath  a  &ky  whose  unclouded  brilliancy 
would  at  "imcs  seem  to  be  carved  out  of  the  blue  splendour  of  the 
gotd-sueaked  labtador  stone.  1'hc  one  colour  that  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  this  sun-bathed  spot  is  the  fresh,  moist  green  of  the 
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bre  la  Chaise  in  its  general  [iIaii  vivA  design,  but 
aens  of  modem  sculpture.  It  has  been  n  ianguidly 
)a  whether  it  is  pennissi^lc  for  the  sculptor,  in 
from  the  life,  to  clothe  his  ercatiuo  in  the  gainients 
late  of  such  a  ptoduaion,  or  whether  he  should 
lusioil  and  conventional  type  of  robe  used  for  all 
liter  what  period.  Most  visitors  to  this  cemetery 
n  theocular  demonstration  alTorded  here  by  various 
larble,  be  tempted  to  sgrcc  with  the  numerically 
)  hold  the  latter  of  these  opinions,  and  will  be  even 
Kswd  by  the  vulgarity  that  such  an  adherence  to 
fashion  produces,  when  (ahhfully  delineated  in  all 
te  marble. 

I  Blightiy  .-ibslru»e  subject,  let  i«,  as  a  preliminary 
neof  the  principal  streets  of  Athens,  imagine  our- 
iious  of  the  Pirxus  railway,  which,  oddly  enough,  is 
De  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  in  its  proximity  to 
id  numerous  other  towetinR  monuments  tliat  signa* 
b  show  the  march  of  time.  So  engrained  are  these 
e  life  of  Athens  —so  much  arc  they  a  portion  of  the 
ace— that  when  modem  progress  and  its  achieve- 
ith  its  ever-heightening  waves  against  their  broad 
lut  throw  the  surges  back  with  an  accompanying 
that  only  scivcs  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  powers 

the  Present  that  here  confront  one  another  in 
less. 

on  runs  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Athens,  *'t  othos 
I  prolonged  to  the  Place  dc  la  Constitution,  meeting  at 
ts  course  "  i  othcs  Aiolou  "  ;  this  latter,  proceeding 

direct  line  from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  to  the 
woe  {Place  de  la  Concorde),  is  one  of  the  main 
ns,  and  carries  its  blue  blood  to  the  village  of 
trered  amidst  ils  olive  trees.  Hermes  Street  con- 
l  of  the  Agia  Triada,  outside  which  on  various 
occasions,  groups  of  small  boys  may  be  seen,  busily 
pe  that  rouses  the  hell  ensconced  in  ils  diminutive 
.'  pTCsuiDC  that  during  the  recent  elections  they  were 
I  short  period  by  their  absence ;  for  on  occasions 
is  are  to  the  fore,  the  churclics  become  transformed 
hs,  an<l  the  usually  presiding;  priests  become  [urt  i>f 
>nce  not  gathered  together  for  religious  purposes. 
:ommunication,  like  most  of  the  others  in  this  oldw 
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portion  of  Athens,  poueues  but  ui  ^[•oloi;)'  for  a  broad,  •cD  bid 
f^vement ;  indeed,  be  who  walks  not  warily  ih  liable  to  he  brot^hi 
to  mother  earth,  not  alone  by  an  ill-conditioned  footpath,  bat  b<r  t^ 
aid,  here  and  tliere,  of  a  yawning  cellar,  or  »u<ld«n  step,  ti^  bnb 
to  the  nerves  and  spinal  column. 

At  the  cross  toads  close  to  the  Bazaar  wc  are  in  one  of  ibt 
fashionable  lounges,  where  "Voung  Athens"  {and  Kldalj-Mwdll 
is  in  the  habit  of  amusing  itself  in  the  approved  style  of  the  Pnisui 

On  approaching  closer  and  yet  closer  to  the  I'lacc  de  la  Cwiin- 
ion,  our  countrymen  and  forcttnicrs  generally. in  ihc  season,  beam 
noticeable  on  their  way  to  and  fro  from  such  resorts  as  the  lUul 
d'Anglcterre  or  that  of  the  Grande  Brctagne,  whose  substantia]  fiDUi 
combine  to  form  nearly  two  udcs  of  this  square,  and  thow  vtiich 
face  Ihe  Palace  of  the  Hcir-Api»irent,  who  can  with  hut  littk  ifift- 
culty  transpose  himself  to  ihc  Koyal  residence,  situated  directly  n 
front  of  the  termination  of  Hermes  Street. 

The  oidinar)- pedestrian  has  ci'ery  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Roip' 
Family  of  Crcccc.  who,  secure  in  the  loj-ally  of  their  people,  mi 
frequently  be  seen  walking  about  the  CA|Htal  in  a  homely  fa^aaa, 
which  is  attractive  from  its  absence  of  alTcctation. 

There  is  nothing  es{iecially  noteworthy  about  the  plain  wtiilt 
(at^-idc  of  the  Koyal  I'alaoc ;  the  most  gorgeous  object  gCMfd} 
within  its  vicinity  is  one  of  the  Royal  servants  in  knee-breeclw^ 
which  suggest  Pali  Mall. 

A  handsome  street  is  the  Rue  des  Philhellcncs,  which  de' 
on  to  the  square  hard  by  the  residence  of  the  Heir-Apparent ;  di 
its  centre  runs  the  railway  to  I'haleron,  and,  with  a  train  pufling  in 
heavy  length  along  past  the  trees  which  fringe  its  edges  and  tetn  to 
shade  the  neighbouring  handsome  dwellings,  it  has  an  Amerioa 
aspect,  derived  from  its  combined  uniformity  and  utility. 

It  ii  pleasant  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  see  the  orderly 
promenading,  chatting,  and  scanning  one  another  along  this 
whose  name  recalls  the  giUanl  band  who  bled  and  fought  fot  (Inece 
— to  turn  lo  the  Square  and  see  the  Athenians  juicing  backwards  and 
forwards  on  a  constitutional— if  they  have  ever  soared  to  the  idea  «f 
such  an  excrci^e,  which,  in  this  case,  would  necessitate  a  turn  about^ 
every  hundred  yards  or  so.  ^ 

As  an  instance  cf  the  social  good -fellowship  so  characteristic  ef  ' 
this  people,  an  incident  occurs  to  my  mind  which,  in  its  sunpUclif, 
ft  (omewhal  refreshing,  and  to  which  one  would  imagine  the  life  of 
a  cily  would  be  ania^pftuvic    'iw.Vtd  oa  aa  open-air  bench  in  ont 
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M9  great  squares,  and  delivering  oneself  to  the  musings  prompted 
^c  environment,  I  wa's  silently  prcKntcd  b)'  a  ne^hbouring 
ger,  with  vhom  I  had  prcriou.ily  had  no  conversation,  with  a 

chntnut  and  a  half,  both  of  whidt  had  been  carefully  peekd 
ny acceptance.  ^^llalcTet  maybe  the  acknowledged  character 
ic  Athenians  or  the  Creeks  in  general,  this  niuch,  as  a  traveller 
sojourner  amongst  them,  one  may  in  all  tnith  say,  and  that  is, 
in  Athens,  amongst  the  much-abused  Athenians,  personally  ve 
witli  no  attempt  at  extortion,  or  anything  but  courtesy  and  kind- 
>  and  a  keen  interest  in  all  pertaining  to  foreigners  and  their  lands 
ond  the  seas ;  furthermore,  a  wonduiful  ucl  on  the  part  of  all 
Bcs  in  helping  and  concealing  any  deficiencies  in  the  stranger, 
ing  from  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  or 
loms. 

Two  other  handsiome  ytccts  which  issue  into  this  well-known 
IOC  de  la  Comtitution,  and  which,  running  in  parallel  lines,  are 
tntually  received  by  tlie  palm-adomcd  I'lacc  dc  la  Concorde,  are 
tweU-known  Ruedu  Stade  and  Uoulcvard  dc  rt'nivcrsiti5,  these 
1  again  bcir%  on  a  level  throughout  their  coursewiih  the  Boulesard 
I'Acad^mie.  All  three  boulevards  are  noteworthy  from  the 
DKTOU*  handsome  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  that  adoni 
lir  (ooWays.  Chief  and  most  important  amongst  the  former  is  the 
wse  of  the  Delegates,  situated  in  the  Kue  du  Stadc,  and  the— of 
jrse — political  battle-ground  of  the  leading  tircck  statesmen,  who 
ht  to  the  bitter  end  for  their  various  schemes  of  Hellenic  and  Pan- 
llcnic  policy,  or  until  commanded  to  "  hold  "  by  such  a  royal 
ladate  as  that  which  lately  called  upon  Kujiioc  Delyannis  to  resign 
I  ponfolio.  Here,  in  many  a  sonorous,  far-sounding  period,  is  to 
heard  the  flower  of  Modern  Greek  orator)-,  delivered  in  the  Hd- 
lic  language  with  all  the  fire  of  gesture  and  intonation  that  belong 
the  speakers  by  right  of  tlieir  descent,  and  which,  in  scope  of 
catnilair)'  and  harmony,  contrasts  right  royally  with  the  Romaic 
tguage,  which  is  more  especially  the  language  of  the  pronnccs, 
rnds,  and  more  unlettered  Greeks. 

These  latter,  peasants  as  ihey  are  by  education  and  mode  of  life, 
11,  in  ai  least  one  respect,  are  men  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  they 
w  everything  as  it  comes— Athenian  wealth,  magnificence,  luxury, 
no*  betray  them  into  undignified  expressions  of  suqirisc,  as  very 
«n  is  the  way  with  our  country  cousins,  when  Ihey  find  themselves 
London.     Doubtless,  they  are  more  at  home  in  the  older  (|uancr 

thcns,  in  their  chosen  marketing  haunts  around  the   af^ra 
et),  or  at  the  biiaar;  but  should  they  be  oiled  to  nvoie  »nsu>. 

cca 
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BENEDICTUS     SPINOZA, 

1632-1677. 

l"^  X'RING  the  lime  of  (he  Thirty  Years  War,   when  Roman 

~--^       Catholics  and  Protestants  bore  deadly  weapons  against  each 

!V*^«',and  flourishing  towns  and  villages  in  Central  Europe  were 

,^^cd  by  a  savage  soldiery,  a  true  prince  of  peace  in  the  realm  of 

.  **«:*sophy,   Baruch,  or—as  he  afterwards  latinised  this  Hebrew 

^***^^^— Bcncdicius  Spinoza,  was  born  in  Amsterdam  on  the  24[h  of 

^'■^mber,  1633,     Hcwas  the  only  son  of  highly  respectable,  though 

^^      Ttealthy  parents,  who  with  other  coreligionisU  had  fled  from 

^*-in  to  the  free  Dutch  States.     In  1491  Spain  had  ex[>ellcd  800,000 

^   ^cr  most  industrious  and  iniclltgent  inhabitants  ;  and,  a:s  Geiger 

^"'if^arks,  "  it  is  more  than  a  mere  freak  of  history  that  on  the  day  of 

*^c  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  Christopher  Colutiibus  set  s^l 

*-^  discover  a  new  world  o(  freedom."     Since  that  day  no  Jews  were 

'*'^owc<J  to  live  in  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  unless  they  accepted,  or 

^^t  least  feigned,  Christianity.     These  new  Christians  or  Matranos 

r.,  the  accursed,  as  they  were  called,  alt.iined  high  positions  in 

and  state  ;   there  were  among  ihem  canons,  bishops,  and 

;  even  members  of  the  royal  Inmily  were  said  to  have  Jewish 

blood  in  their  veins.     Isaac  Disraeli,  the  father  of  Lord  Bcaconsficld, 

in  his  "Genius  of  Judaism,"  tells  us  a  significant  story  concerning 

this  relationship.     When  last  century  the  King  of  Portugal  renewed 

the  edict  that  Jews  should  wear  yellow  hats  as  a  badge  of  distinction, 

the  Liberal   Minister,  Pombal,  wlio  had  banished  the  Jesuits  from 

Portugal,  one  morning  brought  three  yellow  hats  into  the  king's 

reception-room,  and  when  the  astonished  monarch  asked  what  they 

were  for,  the  Minister  replied  that  he  wished  to  execute  the  royal 

dectee,   and,  therefore,   brought  one  yellow  hat   for  his  majesty, 

another  for  the  grand  imguisitor,  and  a  third  for  himself,  as  they  all 

descended  from  Jews.      The  Marranos  were  safe  as  long  as  they  were 

not  found  oat,  otherwise  their  lives  were  forfeited.     If  the  Holy 

'  The  wonj  ii  derivcil  fioin  the  eipteuion  "  inaranniha,"  in  i  Cot.  ivi.  ja, 

where  ibc  Aniouc  wonli  mtaiiLn);  "  Ibe  Loid  bu  come  '  are  uied  in  copneclion 
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InquKition  got  hold  of  ihcm,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  the  suke 
awnited  ihem.  Their  onljr  means  of  escape  was  a  speedy  Qi^lo 
foreign  LXiuntries,  such  as  Korih  Africa,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  mwe 
etpccialty  HoUand,  where  they  fountl  a  hctt  hume.  'ITw  ojok- 
quence  of  that  barbarous  expulsion  was  that  Spain,  so  richly  endond 
by  naiiire,  lost  all  commercial,  industrial,  and  political  impoituce; 
whibt  Holland,  which  shook  oOT  the  yoke  of  SpsiniKh  opinotion  in 
1573,  though  naturally  poor,  attained  through  the  adijition  ol  iboK 
Spanish  immigranis,  a  high  state  of  jwwcr  andafRuence  which  to  ihit 
day  bears  its  rich  fruits.  No  Ins  than  four  thousand  Jewish  &tmkt 
of  Spanish-Portuguese  descent  resided  in  Amitcrdam  in  the 
sevcnteentli  century.  At  this  time  of  continental  antitcmitism  ud 
Jew-buiting,  it  docs  one  good  to  read  of  the  brotherly  feeling  ihit 
existed  between  Christians  and  Jews  in  Holland  two  hundred  ynra 
ago.  The  former  contributL-d  towards  the  erection  of  the  (ioe 
synagogue  in  Amsterdam,  and  took  part  in  its  consecration  in  167$, 
as  if  (hey  were  coreligionists.  Gutikow,  the  well-known  German 
poet,  extols  this  brotherhood  in  his  tragedy  of  Uriel  Acosu'ja_ 
these  words  : 

Well,  well,  if  this  fr«e  republic  of  KollanJ 

Don*  not  li*te  oui  pcojili:  Dor  cruelly  peitecotc  ua, 

Ai  in  Sptin,  In  fortugAl,  on  itic  Uanubv  and  the  Rhln«, 

The  reiuon  is  firstly,  I  iliiiik,  lircnuiic  people 

Who  like  thne,  honour  to  much  the  Bible, 

And  draw  their  (aiih  from  ihm  holy  founUia, 

llonoui  ui  Iix>,  vrho  in  dark  hea'.licn  liinci 

Htve  kc]it  U|i  liurnini;  the  sempiternal  lamp 

Of  (he  rcielilioQ  of  the  only  one  ctcnul  C>>d  ; 

Honour  us  further  is  vrlCnewe*  of  proRiUed  salration. 

As  dcscenilantii  of  David  from  whom  Lheir  Saviour  upruig. 

Himself  a  Jew, 

Secondly,  ipejkt  for  ui  in  lliii  land  of  djkei,  the  blood 

From  which  sprouted  (he  young  freedom  of  this  land. 

Fur  every  people  that  itself  has  Icirocd 

How  ticavy  the  yoke  of  t>ppint!on  weighs. 

Will  not  peisecule  others  from  blind  prejudice. 

The  Dutch  beat  lheir  chains  into  sword*. 

And  to  forge,  from  swords  crowned  with  victory. 

Chains  Cot  op^irc&sion  and  slaivry,  that  indeed 

No  noble  minded  people  ever  will  attempt. 

Under  such  auspices  the  culture,  knowledge,  and  literary  sctintf] 

■  Uiicl  de  CoMa,  a  iclalion  of  Spinom,  Irarn  in  Liibon  in  1590,  wu  tltamtr 

of  tbe  coltegiaie  chucdi  ul  Oporto,  fled  witli  hia  paicnis  to  ftollond,  where  b( 
rcniined  lo  the  ancestral  futh  %  but  being  cxcoRimunicated  oa  bocoiidi  of  his  fiNj 
ibtnl^in^,  he  shot  himself  \n  1640. 
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of  those  Jewiih  exiles  produced  many  thinkers,  ihcologtans.  poets, 
mathematicians,  and  learned  physicians;  bioiight  up  in  excellent 

j  schools.  The  one  in  Ains>terdaen,  known  by  the  naine  of  Talmud 
Thora,  i.e.,  study  of  the  law,  consisted  of  seven  cl^tsses,  which  led  up 

I  from  the  elementary  10  the  highest  stages  of  learning.  The  subjects 
tiiught  in  the  advanced  classes  were  Hebrew  grammar,  Talmud,  and 
|ihilosoi)liy.  To  ttiijt  school  Spinoia  was  sent  at  an  early  age,  and 
vrith  his  cxtraordinar)-  menial  oipabiliiies  he  soon  became  one  of  its 

I  prominent  schobrs.     tiutikow  represents  him  as  a  boy  eight  years 

I  a14  addressing  Uriel  AcotU,  thus  : 

^^ft  Came,  uncle,  let  lu  driw  conduiiont, 

^^^L^^  hilt  (jurtLon*.  1  have  iplen-liU  answctii 

^^^^^K  Onljr  Ihe  queiliucis  I  Ihink  I  yd  lack, 

^^^^F  Wiih  oihcn  ihey  ny,  it  la  the  up|io«ii(  w*]r. 

^f  Saul  Morteira  and  Isaac  Aboab,  the  Talmudisis,  were  Spinoia's 
'  teachers  in  Rabbinical  subjects  ;  the  renowned  scholar  and  writer, 
Manauch  ben  Israel,  who  in  1656  successfully  pleaded  before 
Cromwell  for  the  readmission  of  the  Jews  lo  England  after  thdr 
400  years'  banishment,  taught  him  Hebrew  grammar  and  philosophy. 
His  father,  Michael  Spino/.a,  who  wished  hiai  to  study  divinity, 
instructed  him  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  showed 
bim  not  to  mistake  superstition  for  solid  piety.  He  once  sent  him, 
we  are  lold,  when  he  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  to  collect  money 
which  a  woman  owed  him.  When  the  boy  entered  Iter  room,  she 
was  just  engaged  in  s.iytng  prayers.  She  beckoned  him  to  wait 
until  she  had  fmi&hed  her  devotion';.  When  tbis  wax  done,  Spinoia 
dcUvcrcd  his  message.  Having  counted  the  money  on  the  tabic  she 
took  it  in  her  hand  and  said,  "  Here  is  what  I  owe  your  f.ithcr;  may 
you  be  some  day  as  pious  a  man  as  he  is  ;  he  has  never  deviated 
from  the  faith,  and  heaven  will  bless  ynu  if  you  become  tike  him." 
Then  she  w.is  going  to  put  the  money  in  his  purse,  but  discerning 
in  her  face  features  of  false  piety  against  which  his  father  had 
warned  him,  he  put  the  money  on  the  (able  and  counted  it  in  $pilc  ai 
her  remonstrances.  He  found  that  two  duc^i.i  were  t^aniing,  which 
the  pious  woman  had  let  fall  into  a  drawer  through  a  slit  in  the  table. 
Thus  the  boy  grew  up  llie  i)ride  of  his  parents  and  an  honour 
to  (he  school  which  equipped  him  with  much  knowledge.  One 
subject,  however,  classic  languages,  the  Jewish  youths  were  not 
taaght,  as  heathen  and  christian  books  were  written  in  them  from 
which  it  was  feared  heretic  views  might  be  imbibed.  Gracti  in  his 
"Histor>-  of  the  Jews"  reLites  that  Moses  Zacut,  a  learned  Rabbi  of  the 
Mwntccnth  ceniur)',  imposed  upon  himself  a  forty  days'  fast,  because 
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in  hi*  youlh  he  had  learnt  Lalin,  "  the  language  of  the  dc«L"   Bm 
Latin  ns  the  tongue  of  the  scholars,  and  no  kanicd  intetcoune 
was  jxnsiblc  without  it    Spiaoia  felt  tbe  vant  of  it,  and  whnt  tb 
unde  De  Silva,  a  profDinent  phradan,  intcrcodt-d  on  his  behtif,  hii 
father  allowed  him  to  lean  it,  for  with  his  great  'i'olnitulic  knowledge  it 
waa  thought  that  Spinou  would  not  receive  any  harm  from  tbe 
heathen  language,  which  he  then  studied  under  the  tuition  of  Van 
den  Ende,  a  physician,  a  Ungubt,  and  a  freethinker.     Spinoxa's  love 
affairwith  Clara  Maria,  his  Latin  teacher's  daughter,  must  be  relegiud 
to  tlie  realm  of  fiction  of  which  Beithold  Aucrbach,  the  novelist  and 
translator  of  Spinoa's  works  into  GeiRian,  made  good  use  in  hit 
fine   jwydiologieal    iio\tI   entitled   *'Spinoia:  a  Thinker's  Life." 
Si>ino/a's  love  was  not  to  be  that  of  a  )-oung  lady,  but  of  a  higher 
ideal— that  of  philosophy.    Through  the  actjuaintance  of  Van  den 
Ende,  he  was  not  only  brought  in  contact  with  classics,  but  also  with 
prominent  scholars  of  the  tiiue.     He  soon  became  so  efBcient  in 
Latin  that  he  could  read  the  works  of  Cartcsius  which  contained  Ae 
then  dominant  philosophy.     He  also  learned  Greek,  but  hb  km*- 
ledge  of  it  was  only  moderate^  as  lie  himself  tells  us  in  his  theolo^tal 
political  treatise  (ch.  x.), 

;\s  Spinoia  founded  his  philosophy  upon  Cartcsius,  a  few  rcnurb 
concerning  the  latter  must  be  made.  Cartcsius,  or  DcscarttSi  a 
Frenchman,  boni  in  159(1,  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  Holland, 
and  invited  by  Queen  Chiistine  of  Sweden,  went  to  Siockholin  m 
1649,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  He  is  the  father  of 
modern  philosophy.  Accordin;;  to  him  there  are  tvro  substances  of 
which  the  whole  consists,  (a)  extension,  (b)  thought.  These  fonn  1 
dualism  with  two  seiianiie  essences  of  mind  and  matter,  which  aie 
independent  of  each  other;  mind  is  independent  of  matter  as  God  of 
the  world  ;  but  how  do  we  know  that  mind  or  we  ourselves  exttll 
Cartcsius  says  by  our  thinking,  or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  a  Latin 
formula  which  has  since  become  renowned,  "cogito,  ergo  sum,*  "I 
think,  therefore  I  am."  Thus  as  we  think  God,  He  must  exist. 
Schiller  criticises  this  view  in  one  of  his  fine  epigrams : 

Mastek.       Cogiio,  ergo  sum  :  I  iliinic  and  siii  Ihcictoic  extstiag, 
If  ihe  one  be  but  iiuc,  Ih'  oiber  Is  siitc  lo  b«  lo. 

DisciPLB.    Well,  bat  who  would  alwnifs  be  thinkini;  ? 
0(l«n  I  was,  and  thought  oroolhing  at  alL 

The  study  of  the  Cartesian  sj-stcm,  more  especially  of  the  Je 
Arabic  philosophy  of  Ibn  Gebirol  1021-1070,  Yehuda  Halevi 
114Z,  Ibn   Ezra   loSft-iid;,  Maimonides  1  ■35-1304,   GerMnid 
i«SS-i34S,  Chasdat  Ciescaa  i^4Q-i4to,madcSpinora  a  philotophe 
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of  the  first  rank,  who  «xce1te<l  all  Iiix  predecessors  in  acutencM  and 
conse<iu«nccof thovglil.'  Clraeu justly  remark*,  "the  Jeniah  race 
hftd  once  more  produced  a  profound  thinker,  who  wax  destined 
thoroughty  to  heal  man  from  his  accustomed  perverscncss  and  errors, 
knd  show  him  a  new  way  to  better  understand  ihc  connection 
between  earth  and  heaven,  the  relation  between  body  and  mind. 
As  in  ancient  limes  his  ancestor  Abraham  who  (according  to  tradi- 
tion) destroyed  his  father's  idols,  so  now  Spinou  attempted  on  the 
one  hand  to  demolish  all  idols  and  delusions  before  which  mankind 
Itad  hiihcno  bent  their  knees  in  thoughtless  fear,  and  on  the  other 
band  endeavoured  to  reve^il  3  God,  not  throning  in  inacccsubic 
heights,  but  dwelling  in  nun's  inner -self.  The  cRect  of  this  revela- 
don,  like  that  of  a  thunderstorm,  was  overwhelming  and  destructive, 
Jnit  at  the  same  time  purifying  and  refreshing." 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  Spinoia's  ]>hilosophy  ;  we  do  not 
U>  give  an  exhaustive  description  or  ciiiicism,  imjKMsible 
^tlie  limit  of  an  article,  but  we  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  his 
system  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  pantheism.  .Spino/u's  dee|>est 
phikuophic  thoughts  are  laid  down  in  hix  "  Ethics,"  his  chief  work, 
which  was  only  published  after  his  death.  It  is  constructed  in  a 
geometrical  form,  and  consists  of  definitions,  axioms,  propositions 
and  corolbries.  Like  a  palace  built  of  marble  s<iiiares  hewn  and 
adjusted  with  mathematical  exactness,  it  stands  there  erected  and 
demands  our  highest  respect  Every  philosopher  starts  from  the 
or^D  of  things,  from  the  lirst  caute,  and  asks,  what  is  God  ?  Con- 
trary to  Cartcsius,  who  had  separated  mind  and  matter  as  two 
independent  substances,  Spinora  conceives  the  two  as  one.  According 
to  him  God  or  mind  is  not  above,  beside  or  separated  from  the 
aniversc  or  nature,  but  in  nature.*  God  is  the  All  as  the  All  is  God. 
He  is  the  sum  of  all,  the  one  and  all,  the  *>'  •.at  >rui-  of  Greek 
l^ilosophy,  so  that  God  and  the  All  arc  one  and  the  same,  i.e.  one 
substance.  The  All  is  the  compichcnsion  of  mind  and  matter,  or 
subject  and  object,  which  taken  together  form  one  pcn'ccily  absolute 
self-sustained  substance  or  true  existence.  In  other  words  thought 
and  extension  are  only  two  particular  aspects,  or,  as  Spinoza  calls 
them,  "attributes,"  of  the  one  infinite  eternal  substance.  True,  there 
is  an  infinite  number  of  attributes  in  God,  but  only  two  of  them, 

'  )l  ii  ihe  pea;  metil  of  Joel  to  have  proveJ  Spinoa'i  indcbtcJncti  to  the 
JniJjto. Arabic  jihilotojih]',  wliicli  I'ollock  acknowlcilBCii,  whilK  Muliatau  makoi 
too  %>>(  of  It. 

'  Splnota  foimally  diillnpilihc)  belwetn  "  nnluni  naturans"  ihe  lellve  nub- 
Ituwc  with  iu  ailiibulci,  and  "mtiurn  naiuiaia,"  Uic  paiiiivc  rnodo  oi  acciilcnli;. 
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thought  and  extcnsJon,  are  perceiraWc  for  man.    These  Iwo  sttnTwies 
manifest  theroaclvcs  in  innumerable  modi  or  acridents  «hkb  cwuu- 
tute  the  visible  vorld  of  phenomena.     'ITius  the  thtec  lenns  (lA- 
sUQcc,  attribute  and  mode,  arc  the  three  hinges  on  which  Spiaoa'i 
system  turns.     If  wc  now  in  paniculor  ask,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
^     ftubsiance,  Spinoja  replies,  "  By  subsianee  I  undcretand  that  wlJcii 
^P     exists  in  itself  and  is  conceived  b}-  itself,  i.e.,  a  something  the  conecp-   ■ 
1^^     tion  of  which  does  nut  need  for  its  formation  the  conception  of  ■ 
another  thing."  (Ethics  I.  Def.  3.)     Kot  limited  by  cither  space  or   | 


I 

I 
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time  thb  substance  ts  infinite  and  eternal,  or  what  wc  arc  used  to 
understand  by  the  term  of  God,  which  Spinou  defines  thus:  "Bir 
Cod  I  mean  a  being  absolutely  inlinilc,  i>.  a  substance  consisting  of 
infinite  attributes  each  of  which  cxprcsscscicmal  and  infmiteesMiioe." 
(Ethics  I.  I>cf.  6.)  The  circumsiancc  that  the  ineffable  holy  ttuat 
of  God  io  the  Hebrew  Bible  expressed  by  the  tctragnunmaton  Yafari 
includes  existence  and  cterniiy  among  its  foremost  qualities,  alicaciy 
pointed  out  by  the  Jewish-Arabic  phitosopliy,  makes  us  believe  thii 
Spinoia  made  use  of  this  in  his  dclinition  of  Ood.  It  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  note  here  that  in  his  theological  political  tTeatiiCt 
chap  X. ,  he  sums  up  the  biblical  articles  of  belief  in  this  way  :  "  There 
U  a  Supreme  Suing  who  loves  justice  and  charity,  all  mm  must 
obey  Him  in  order  to  be  sa\-ed.  and  worship  Him  by  showing  justice  _ 
and  charity  towards  their  neighbours."  fl 

'II1C  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated  by  Spinoi:a  in  this  «i>e. 
Exisicnre,  he  sajs,  belongs  to  God's  essence,  as  necessarily  at  ii 
follows  from  the  nature  ol  a  uianglc  that  its  three  angles  arc  equ^  ■ 
to  two  right  angles,  or  180  degrees     We  can  have  of  God  asclc»r  " 
an  idea  as  of  a  iiianglc,  but  we  cannot  corKreivc  an  image  of  Him, 
foe  He  is  loo  great  for  our  conception.     Wc  arc  here  reminded  of  the 
second  Biblical  Commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  _ 
any  graven  image."    In   a  letter  to  an  anonymous  friend,  Spiiwa  f 
expresses  this  further.     He  writes :  "  To  your  question  whether  I 
have  of  God  as  clear  an  idea  as  I  have  of  a  triangle,  I  reply  in  tbc 
negative.      For  we  are  not  able  to  imagine  God,  though  we  cm 
understand  Hiin.     You  must  also  here  observe  that  I  do  nolaisen 
Ihat  I  thoroughly  know  God.  but  that  I  understand  some  of  Hit 
aitribuies,  not  alt  nor  the  greater  part ;  and  it  is  evident  that  my 
Ignorance  of  vetj-  many  docs  not  hinder  the  knowledge  I  ha«  of 
•ome-"    Characterising  Spinoza's  idea  of  God,  Gutzkow  makes  the 
young  philosopher,  who  has  plucked  some  flowers,  utter  these  words : 
Tin-  fluatcfs  I  lean  here,  thcj  «(c  wiiheml, 
Ab.1  do  you  know  bow  1  dlHiaguiih  theni. 
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TKe  flowen  Ihtrc  en  (lie  tioek  and  tlie  wlilicrcd  ann  hete  F 

The  toimei  rcprcMnt  idcai,  ihc  bltei  contepiiont. 

There  ib«  ciMtor  ihinkt,  here  man  conccirct ; 

AnJ  WBM  Iho  iliflVrrncc  ik  Ihc  iierfume, 

The  frnh  c<il'>ur  and  ihe  tivtng  ciUtccicc, 

I  call  (inl  life  mil  cxlMcnce  ; 

Fof  wtlhout  life,  wjlhom  exUlenw, 

The  Dowen  here  are  no  more  flomen. 

The  concopiion  only  ii  all  that  yet  leinaini, 

E]m  th«j  are  noihinc  aixl  iguklly  llicy  may  die. 

Lei  us  now  ask,  what  is  the  rcbtion  bclwcen  the  substance  and 
its  tvro  sitributcs,  or  Wtwccn  God  and  the  world  ?  Spinoza,  who,  as 
wc  have  already  noticed,  considers  ihoughi  and  extension  as  merely 
two.ispccts  or  manifcsUtions  or  the  subsuncc,  answcis :  Nothing 
exists  which  is  not  in  Him  ;  all  that  happens  lie  causes  to  be,  or,  in 
the  words  or  the  Spinozist  Goethe : 


The  AUem bracing,  Ihc  AII^LWlaininE. 

Doei  He  nol  enititace.  luiUin  thee,  me,  Himictr? 


Only  the  forms  change ;  the  Eternal,  Infinite,  is  ever  the  same,  or,  as 
our  philosopher  expresses  it  under  this  figure  :  a  colourless  object 
seen  through  a  blue  or  yellow  glavt,  the  object  is  the  same,  it  only 
appears  in  a  diHcrcnt  light  according  to  Ihc  diflcrent  colour,  or,  as 
modem  science  would  say,  according  to  the  [)uickcr  or  blower  morc- 
mcnt  of  the  air-waves. 

But  how  do  wc  obtain  knowledge  of  the  substance  and  its  attri- 
butes? Spinous:iys:  "By  our  reasoning  power,  which  is  man's 
peculiar  endowment,  and  has  its  source  in  a  clear  and  lucid  con- 
sciousness. In  contradistinction  to  Caitesius,  who  relics  upon 
thought  as  our  ultimate  inlcllcctual  tool,  Spinoza  is  more  definite, 
and  enthrones  reason  as  the  lever  by  which  wc  can  attain  the  highest 
knowledge.  It  is  reason  which  distinguishes  a  first  cause,  mind,  and 
matter,  which,  however,  are  not  so  related  10  each  other  that  mind  is 
the  subhmatcd  blossom  of  matter,  or  matter  a  condensation  of  mind, 
but  they  arc  complements  of  each  other,  just  as  the  convexity  of  a 
curve  corresponds  to  its  concavity.     Spinoza's  sjstcm  is  therefore 

;her  the  subjective  idealism  of  a  Berkeley  or  Fichtc,  nor  the  gross 
materialism  of  a  Ilobbes  or  Buechner.  nor  much  less  a  kind  of 
alhdsm,  as  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness  sometimes  assert* 
Nay,  In  uniting  thought  and  extension  in  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, Spinoza's  pantheism  is  a  monism,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 

'  In  Mani^n^ti  Qutilitni,  a  pupular  school-lKiok,  S^lnoci  U  itlll  (tucriheil  on 
■he  one  hanil  a>  h*vii>£  embraced  Cr>iiiiianity,  and  on  the  other  a«  noted  Id  th« 
iat  hit  nlhcittical  opvnion*  aod  wtiliagi. 


l^vmU  fat  hit  nlhci! 


.  ~  -i— -.-  'zr.  'zc  ^iver.,  bv 


4  i-.      - 

L     .^^ 


r:.-— .:--,  i  ::  -.'r.i,:  ex:sr,: 
:  .-.;  -  :n.;e  ir.ieliec:  of 
■.:;.-;  -;:i:j„-:5  something 
;  r':e  — rdefn  theory 

.  -;-^  -.  • : ;  rid  by  spinois, 
z  -.-.■:  ^.i^se  of  -Lhe  poet's 

.""■;  :::  :":r  ev-:r, 
•■--1  ;:r.e.  ':i»ii;  icmiin. 

~- — ::-  is  not  a  cominu- 

;  -^h.ch   can  be  realised 

ani  place  ;  not  a  future 
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the  soul's  perfection,  but  the  soul's  perfection  itself.  In 
I  agrees  with  the  higher  and  nobler  interpretation  of  almost 
gious  system*  of  the  world.  Call  it  life  eternal,  the  king- 
f  God,  wisdom,  Uberali^n,  or  nir^'ana,  the  state  of  blessedness 
en  rc\'«led  b>'  the  great  moral  teachers  of  mankind  as  somc- 
lol  apart  from  and  after  this  life,  but  entering  and  transforming 
le  aftcrcoming  generattons  of  dull  and  backsliding  disciples 
legraded  the^c  glories  of  the  free  human  mind  into  gross 
lical  sysicms  of  future  rewards  nnd  punishments."  It  is  note- 
io  this  connection  that  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Talmud, 
Iptnwa  had  studied  so  well,  is :  "  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve 
tster  for  the  sake  of  receiving  a  reward,  hut  be  like  servants 
ve  their  master  without  a  view  of  receiving  a  reward,  and  let 
'xencc  of  heaven  be  upon  you." 


world  exbling  from  etcmiiy,  and  determined  by  the  immu' 
Vof  necessity,  there  can  be  neither  freedom  of  will  nor  finality 
pKk  Concerning  the  dispensations  of  God,  Spinoia  states, 
Ktt  merely  according  to  the  laws  of  His  own  nature  and  with* 
Btraint,  and  He  is  ihcicfoie  a  free  cause."    ^^'ith  such  a  view 

is  irreconcilable,  for  if  (iod  acts  for  a  designed  end,  it  must 
.Tity  be  for  something  which  He  has  not,  and  this  is  incompa* 

(h  His  perfect  nature,  \\1ien  Spinou  calls  God  a  free  cause, 
ins  to  sny  that  He  docs  not  act  from  choice,  for  all  Hi.t  works 
ces&ary,  and  the  law  of  their  necessity  is  the  law  of  Hi.-(  own 
!>.,  He  cannot  but  act  otherwise  than  as  He  docs  act,  and  His 
I  not  spring  from  design ;  for  where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can 
deliberation,  nor  can  there  be  a  desire  in  a  being  that  embraces 
jretse,  and  is  suil^cicnt  to  itself.  (Ethics  I.,  17,  and  letter  49.) 
■UtaQClsic  freedom  of  wUI  and  the  notion  of  fmahty  phantas- 
nofbouting  man,  who  must  be  shown  that  the  ijucstion  "  for 
Urpose  "  has  no  locus  swndi.  Who  would  ask,  (or  what  purpose 
cc  two  four,  or  the  diagonal  line  in  a  square  longer  than  one 
lldcs  ?  Likewise,  you  caimot  ask  for  what  purpose  is  made  a 
ic  necessarily  existing  from  eternity.  No,  not  for  what  pur- 
tut  "  why  "?  that  is  the  only  legitimate  question  which  demands 
ver.  It  is  the  bw  uf  causality,  of  cause  and  effect,  that  rules 
a's  system.  What  happens  is  done  of  necessity,  and  our 
I  arc  cITcclcd  by  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Nor 
)d  and  evil  objective  realities,  but  merely  subjective  or  relative 
b's  feeling.  (Ethics  IV.,  Preface.)  The  term  evil  in  parli- 
( nothing  positive,  but  a  privation,  a  ncgalism  or  non-eidslcncc, 
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as  Jadxo-Arabic  philosophers  already  cxplnincil,  and  the  bftiScal 
"  Out  of  the  roouih  of  ihe  Most  High  comeih  there  nciihct  evfl  dm 
good,"  may  be  applied  here.  In  a  letter  to  lilycnbergh,  who  »isiiH 
to  know  the  pltilosophcr's  exact  view  upon  this  nutter,  Spinon 
writes :  "  1  maintAin  that  God  is  absolutely  and  really  the  eanse  of 
all  things  which  have  essence,  whatsoever  they  may  be.  If  you  on 
demonstrate  that  evil,  error,  crime,  and  the  like  liave  any  |NMitiK 
esi.ttence  which  expresses  essence,  I  will  fully  grant  you  that  God  ii 
the  cauie.  I  believe,  howercr,  to  have  sufficiently  shown  that  wta 
conKtiliitcs  the  nature  of  eril,  error,  crime,  &c.,  does  not  contiil  Id 
anything  which  expresses  essence,  and  therefore  we  cannot  uy  thil 
Cod  is  its  cause." 

Concerning  the  passions  of  hatred,  love,  anger,  &c.,  Spinoza  sijs 
that  they  follow  from  necesuty  ;  he  treats  them  by  the  same  (-cone- 
Irical  method  as  be  treated  mind  and  matter,  and  he  coruidtn 
human  actions  and  desires  as  if  he  were  concerned  with  the  naloe 
of  lines,  surfaces  or  solids.  The  passions,  he  demonslrates.  bclcng 
to  human  beings  in  the  same  sense  as  heat  and  cold,  storm  and  rain, 
belong  to  the  essence  of  nature.  All  critics  agree  that  his  ttcatmcnl 
of  the  pa»ions  from  the  scientific  and  physiological  standpoint  ti  \ 
masterpiece  of  psychological  analysis. 

Although  wc  have  no  freedom  of  will,  we  are  still  consctoui  of 
OUT  actions,  ai  God  U  of  His  works.  This  consciousness,  howet-er, 
is  not  the  motive  or  cause  that  leads  us.  Now,  if  there  is  no  freedom 
of  will,  there  can  l>e  no  responsibility ;  consequently,  how  can  tlw 
criminal  be  punishable?  Tlie  man  who  thrusts  ibe  dagger  againit 
the  breast  of  the  heretic,  is  he  more  free  than  the  thrust  dagger? 
Spinoza's  reply  is  to  this  effect :  we  must  punish  the  criminal  in 
order— 

(a)  To  mete  out  just  retribution  to  Wm  and  prevent  him  &on 

committing  further  crimes. 
(*)  To  frighten  others  from  doing  injury  through  fear  of  punisfc- 

mcnt. 
It  is  the  same  as  when  we  annihilate  beasts  or  plants  injurious 
to  the  well-being  of  man.    The  judge  sciHcnees  a  criminal  to  death, 
not  from  haired  or  anger,  but  merely  from  love  towards  the  public  weal, 
which  is  higher  than  the  interest  of  the  individual,  who,  if  he  is  a 
criminal,  has  neither  a  legitimate  nor  true  existence,  but  is  a  negation. 
In  order  then  to  become  worthy  of  true  existence,  wc  must  remo' 
from  us  the  passions  which  spring  from  confused  or  false  ideas.    Fi 
philosopher  distingui-ihes  between  true  or  adequate,  and  f«be  or 
Icquaie  ideas,  and  sayt,  in  so  far  as  i>ur  mind  has  adequate  ideas 
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It  is  necessarily  retire,  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  inade<]uate  ideas,  it  is 
necessarily  passive.    (Ethics  III.,  I'rop.  i.) 

To  obtain  true  ideas  wc  must  acquire  proper  knowledge  in  order 
to  understand  the  connection  between  God  and  ihe  tiniwrsc.  I'his 
knowledge  is  the  highest  goal  or  man.  For  the  more  wc  know  God, 
the  more  we  shall  love  Him,  and  with  this  wc  have  arrived  st  the 
celebrated  inlelleclual  love  {amor  inleiiutna/is)  of  Spinoxa.  (Ethica 
V.  Proj).  31,  Corol.)  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Spinoza  founds 
this  intellectual  love  upon  Proverbs  ii.  5  :  "Thou  shall  understand 
the  fear  of  the  Eternal  -ind  find  the  knowledge  cf  Ood."  Spinoxa 
renders  the  Hebrew  Uaaih  Elohim,  />„  "  knowledge  of  God,''by  "  love 
of  God,"  because  the  root  of  Daath  is  the  verb  yadd,  which  means 
(a)  to  know  ;  (*)  to  love.    (Tract  Theol..Pol.  IV.) 

It  is  this  intellectual  love  of  Cod  which  alTords  man  supreme 
happiness  and  true  peace  of  mind. 

Spinoxa's  philosophy  shows  a  consequence  and  consistence  of 
ihouitht,  such  as  lias  not  been  attained  by  many.  To  those  who  arc 
armed  with  the  principles  of  hi.'i  ethics,  the  strife  between  the  men 
of  science  and  the  dogmatic  worshippers  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
appears  as  a  war  of  p}-gmies.  For  whether  the  world  was  created 
5.653  y*^^  *g*'>  or  required  5,000  millions  of  years  to  come  into 
existence,  whether  man  has  gradually  evolved  from  tower  forms,  orst 
once  been  placed  on  earth  as  a  higher  developed  being,  is  quite 
irrelevant  to  a  morality  and  religion  which  arise  from  the  highest 
knowledge  and  the  inlelleclual  love  of  God.  With  a  reconciling 
voice,  SpinoM  ad<lrewes  the  contending  panics,  saying :  In  the  first 
place  seek  to  rid  yourselves  of  the  obnoxious  passions,  and  then 
endeavour  to  attain  true  knowledge,  which  leads  to  ihe  supreme  love 
and  elevates  you  to  the  eternal  inlmite  mind,  and  thus  strive  to 
become  as  much  as  is  ui  your  power  like  unto  God. 

A  sketch  of  Spinoza's  system  would  be  imperfect  without  giving 
hit  views  concerning  the  Bible,  which  brought  upon  him  excom- 
munication  and  altnost  a  tragic  end.  The  theological-political 
treatise  wherein,  as  ht:  says,  "  is  set  forth  that  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech  not  only  may  be  granted  without  prejudice  to  piety  and 
the  public  peace,  but  also  may  not  without  danger  to  piety  and  the 
public  peace  be  withheld,"  contains  certain  discussions  concerning 
the  origin  and  authorship  of  biblical  books.  It  is  the  "old  story, 
yet  it  remains  ever  new,"  or  in  the  langu.ige  of  Holy  Scripture, 
"There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  Spinoza  would  not  have 
been  attacked  and  excommunicated  on  account  of  his  'philosophy, 
but  because  he  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  and  more 
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BuuikiiuL"  TTic  other  reason  why  his  coreligionUts  persecuted 
nou  ms  his  disregard  of  the  muliilarious  religions  ceremonies, 
t  his  non-attendance  at  public  worship,  which  without  sermon  and 
tnt  sung  to  musical  accompaniment,  appeared  to  him  soulless  and 
ous,  and  did  not  satisfy  his  hi|ther  spiritual  want&  Two  of  his 
ner  fellow-students,  feixninf;  friendship,  approached  him  with 
ations  to  worm  out  of  him  heretical  opinions.  Although  he  soon 
»d  out  their  evil  intentions,  and  avoided  them  in  consctiucncc,  yet 
lad  piven  them  sufficient  material  upon  which  ihcy  founded  their 
auiion  against  him.  Summoned  before  a  Rabbinical  tribunal  of 
!e  judges,  he  appeared  and  defended  himself.  At  first  he  was 
«ntly  treated,  and  a  j'early  pension  of  a  thousand  florins  was 
n  offered  him,  provided  he  would  not  write  anything  against 
gion  and  would  attend  the  synagogue.  Having  declined  their 
»  the  lesser  ban  was  pronounced  against  hira,  whicli  forbade  in- 
:«urse  with  him  for  thirty  da;^.  Not  satisfied  with  this  sentence, 
I  of  bis  fanatical  accusers  waylaid  him  one  evening  and  aimed  a 
^against  his  breast.  Spinou,  noticing  this  in  good  time,  escaped 
thrust,  and  only  his  mantle  was  cut,  which  he  preserved  as  a 
iDcnto.  Seeing  that  his  life  was  not  safe  in  .'\msterilam,  he  rc- 
Ted  to  a  Protestant  friend  in  (he  neighbotiihood.  He  was  twice 
ic  asked  to  recant  the  slalcmcnis  which  he  had  sent  in  writing  to 
Rabbinical  tribunal,  but  having  each  time  refused,  the  greater 
I  vas  hurled  against  him  in  1656.  On  receiving  the  news  he 
lly  said  that  this  compelled  him  to  nothing  which  he  should 
otherwise  have  done.  Another  and  more  Important  answer  to 
ban  was  his  second  grest  work,  the  theological -political  treatise, 
main  features  of  which  wc  have  already  noticed-  One  cannot, 
rercT,  acquit  him  of  a  certain  degree  of  animosity  which  he  showed 
-ein  against  Judaism.      The  struggle  with  the  Rabbis  had  made  I 

,  rather  unfair  against  them,  and  even  led  him  to  an  incorrect  I 

rpretation  of  a  few  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  I 

Yet,  though  he  was  expelled  ftom  the  community  of  his  brethren, 
never  renounced  the  paternal  faith.  From  the  intercourse  with 
ftiends  a  considerable  i^umber  of  letters  have  come  down  to  us,  I 

ch  not  only  shed  light  upon  some  difficult  passages  in  bis  works,  . 

also  upon  his  character.  The  conespondcnce  with  Oldenburg  in 
idon,  containing  the f^eaternumber of  letters,  is  of  5|}ccial  interest 
tiis  connection.  Oldenburg,  one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the  then 
ly.established  Royal  Society,  the  friend  of  Milton  and  Newton,  | 

t  Splnoia  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  science  in  England, 
^lad  asked  Spinoza  to  publish  ail  his  works,  but  was  rather  ^Btf 

i 


The  GtntUmans  Magazin*. 

«iih  tbe  oatapokaness  of  the  thralogical-poGtical  i 
He  woaU  have  liked  to  convert  Spinoza  to  rrotc&tantUm.  1 

:  **  I  hold  thai  God  is  of  all  things  the  came  in- 
not  Vf-*— '*       The  supposition  of  some  iliat  I  endcaiiMt 
prove  the  ttmty  of  God  and  Nuure,  meaning  by  the  latter  a  ccnKn 
;  is  wholly  CTToncous.    The  doetrinn  aildcd 
bf  MOK  '■■■■■«■  fc*»,  sodi  as   that  tiod  took  ut>on  Himself  buaaa 
I  )■•«•  cqvtaly  wd  that  I  do  not  understand  ;  In  laet,  to 
Ac  tnda,  they  seen  to  me  no  less  ab«iiiil  than  would  a  suu- 
Am  »  arde  bad  taken  upon  itself  the  nature  of  a  iqwse.* 
fnend  sDd  con«qiaodcot.  a  former  pupil  of  Spinou,  Albetl 
lately  been  received  into  the  Romi&h  Church,  wuiud 
u  that  bebc£      Sfiinoia  replies,  and,  among  othe 
that  the  Bsmbcr  of  manyrs  the  CatlraUc  Chnrdi 
DO  prool'  of  its  tiuth,  for  other  religions  had  iittit;n 
had  bcaid,  amoog  others,  of  a  certain  Judah  cafied 
rwthfal.  vim,  is  the  midst  of  tbe  flames,  when  he  was  already 
»  be  dead.  Gftod  up  bb  voice  and  sant;  the  hymn,  "To 
Tbec^  oh  God  t  1  %Ma  up  my  soul,"  '  and  so  singing,  [leritfacd.  -^I 


settled  in  The  Hague,  i6;o,  where  he  had 

Here  be  at  &s  lodged  in  the  bouse  of  a 

aftcxwards  Colerus,  a  Protestant  clcrgy- 

who,  although  considering  Spinom 

account  of  him.     Finding  that  these 

Spiaoia  removed  to  the  house  of  Van 

he  apeu  the  last  five  years  of  hit  life, 

of  tbe  wofld,  in  the  company  of  his  books 

Be  easscd  a  Irvclibood  by  grinding  and  polishing  opdcd 

a  aade  vhseh  he  had  karaed  in  his  youth,  in  compliance  »ilh 

eC  the  TikMid,  which  enjoins  on  every  man  to  Icam  a 

His  fti^ds  spcead  Us  renown,  and  the  great  thinker 

the  aaoiTmaits  author  of  the  tbcologicat 

(fe  lad  appeared  wi&out  his  name  at  first),  once 

Mia,adanietoaBrieadUiat  Sptnoca  was  a  man  of  univeml 

in  optics,  and  in  the  construction  of 

Heibo  attwied  same  cffidcncy  in  drawing  with  ink 

a  whole  book  of  sketches  nude  by 

heads  of  several  iniluemio)  friends  of 

r,MdaaeofhiascU^  humorously  drawn  in  thecosntme 

Uxsaasdb  (lAaa-iMlV  *  **""»"  And  leader  of  the  rebdlioa  in 

tiianny  of  llM  Spanish  vice-ktat  the  Dukcof  Aicos. 

TW«M»4»«rfAM>«UMAplaec>tVinxl«UI,aDjal7  25.  i6w. 
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Spinoxa  ns  of  middle  size,  with  tjark  complexion,  regular  and 
Siood  feainret,  black  cuHed  liair,  and  lively  eyes  of  the  Mine  colour, 
orerthiidowed  by  long  dark  browx  which  betrayed  hi*  descent  from 
Tortuguese  Jews.      Of  a  sweci  and  easy  teiniwr,  he  knew  full  well 
liow  to  ma&ier  his  passionx  and  thus  practise  what  he  taught.      He 
nrely  went  out.  but  would  often  go  downstairs  to  have  a  friendly  chat 
irith  his   hosts  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  house.      When 
idver^iiy  or  illness  oi'ciciinc  them,  he  comforted  and  exhorted  them 
to  bear  patiently  what  was  sent  to  them  for  their  good  by  a  higher 
power.     He  advised  them  and  their  children  to  attend  Divine  ser^-icc, 
and  when  they  came  from  church  he  would  ask  them  about  the 
•ermon  they  had  listened  to.      He  himself  sometimes  went  to  hear 
Dr.  Cordcs,  3  popular  preacher.     It  happened  one  day  that  his  land- 
lady aUtcd  him  whether  he  belie%'cd  the  religion  she  professed  coutd 
avc  her.     He  answered  that  her  religion  was  a  very  good  one^  she 
aeeded  not  look  for  another,  nor  doubt  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  pro- 
fided  she  applied  herself  to  piety  and  lived  at  the  same  time  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  Hie.      Althouj^h  he  himself  led  such  a  life,  he 
was  yet  no  misanthrope  indulging  in  a  selfish  pessimism  or  world-pain 
(Welischmerz,  as  the  Germans  call  it).     He  tells  us  (in  his  Ethics 
IV.,  Prop.  45,  note)  what  pleasure  is  allowed  for  man.     "  Assuiedly 
nothing  forbids  man  to  enjoy  himself  save  grim  and  gloomy  super- 
stition.     For  why  is  it  more  lawful  to  satiate  ones  hunger  and  thirst 
than  to  drive  away  one's  melancholy  ?    1  reason  and  have  convinced 
myself  as  follows:  No  deity,  nor  anyone  else  save  the  envious,  takes 
pleasure  in  my  infirmity  and  discomfort,  nor  sets  down  to  my  vinu! 
the  tears,  sobs,  fear,  and  the  like,  which  are  signs  of  weakness  of 
tpirit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  pleasure  whctewith  we  are 
affected  the  greater  the  perfection  whereto  we  pa?s  ;  in  other  words, 
the  more  must  we  necessarily  partake  of  the  Divine  naturiL     There- 
fiir^  to  make  u.sc  of  what  comes  in  our  way  and  to  enjoy  it  as  much 
S3  possible  {not  to  the  point  of  satiety,  for  that  would  not  be  enjoy- 
ment), is  the  part  of  a  wise  man.     I  say,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man 
to  refresh  and  recreate  himself  with  moderate  and  pleasant  food  and 
drink,  and  also  with  perfumes,  with  the  beauty  of  growing  plants, 
with  dress,  with  music,  with  many  sports,  with  theatres  and  the  like, 
such  as  e\eTone  may  make  use  of  without  injury  to  his  neighboure." 
His  sense  of  what  i*  just  and  fair  is  seen  at  the  death  of  his  lather, 
when  his  relations  wanted  to  deprive  him  of  his  legitimate  share  of 
th«  inheritance  on  the  pica  that  he  was  a  heretic  and  outcast.  Spinoza 
0[^x>sed  their  claim  by  law,  but  on  gaining  his  suit  he  gave  up  10 
them  all  they  had  demanded  except  one  bed. 


fl 
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1  Aem  ha  iBwelfah  aai  fam  ctaiKia.  Wfea 
,Simoa  &  Vtiet,  vidcd  lo  nuke  him  solebttt 
BO  l«  Iv;^  esucw  Spinoa  vooU  not  bear  of  ic.  and  only  oxueattd 
to  accept  a  whU  taautf  d  300  floriiH^  afxcr  ttu:  earij  ddlh  o( 
Sioton,  frooi  the  Utser^  fancber.  Wiken  Louis  XIV.  of  Fianoe  tA:tii 
fiphf>ra  ihroo^  Ac  Pnacc  of  Coad^  to  dedicate  to  htm  one  of  Im 
Staarf  works,  lor  vhidi  be  wodld  gtre  him  8  pension,  Spioou  {nlktlf 
bm  potiiivetr  decbixd  the  odet.  Tbe  libcnl-niindcd  Elector  Pabtiix^ 
Kart  Lvdwi^  bratber  of  tbe  Piiacea  EJisdietfa,  wbose  interest  in 
fUkmofUal  Mndkt  is  Mcn  from  her  ooneqiondctKC  with  Ucscines, 
oAend  Sfiaoa  the  chair  of  phtlosc^hjr  at  the  Uniwrsi  tjr  of  Heidelberg, 
with  tbe  cooditioa  that  he  ibould  not  tniiuie  the  frecdam  whidit 
would  be  gmited  him  in  lecturing  to  dtitaib  the  established  rtiigioa. 
Thanking  the  Elector  for  the  high  honour  he  wished  to  beuow  upoa 
him,  iipinoza  declined  it.  "  For  I  think,"  he  writes  10  ProfesKC 
Fabritius,  who  nude  the  oSin',  "  in  the  first  place  1  should  abandso 
pbilowphiatl  research,  if  I  consented  to  find  time  for  teaching  young 
ttodeals.  In  the  second  place,  1  do  not  know  the  limits  within  which 
the  freedom  of  my  philosophical  teaching  would  be  confined,  if  I  m 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  disturbing  the  publicly  esublished  religion.* 

Spinoza  had  a  weak  constitution  ;  he  sulTered  from  contunptloa 
for  Kiroc  years,  and  only  owing  to  a  strict  diet  did  he  succeed  in 
devoting  himself  to  the  highest  problems  of  human  thought  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life.  His  hosts  cli<l  not  think  that  he  was  so  neu  hit 
end  when  they  went  to  church  on  the  Saturday  before  Lent.  On 
their  return  he  convened  with  them  about  religious  toiiics  whilit 
quietly  smoking  his  pipe.  But  not  feeling  quite  well,  he  had  senl  to 
Amsterdam  for  his  friend  Ludwig  Meyer,  the  p^iysiciart,  and  in  hit 
presence  our  j>hi]osopber  peacefully  passed  away  on  the  foUowiii| 
day,  February  31,  1677,  only  44  years  old.  In  celebration  of  thafl 
bicentenary  of  his  death  in  1877,  a  statue  erected  in  his  honour  n" 
The  Hague  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  many  illustrious  men  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  ^M 

As  in  his  lifetime,  so  after  his  death  Spinoza  was  misjudged.  Oa^B 
I.essing,  for  whom  there  was  but  one  philosophy — that  of  Spinwa— 
and  after  him  a  host  of  others,  arknowkdged  Spinoia  to  beasur 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  rcalmof  philosophy,  whose  light  illumined 
great  thinkers  such  as  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel  (who declared  "there  i» 
no  purer  and  loftier  morality  than  thai  of  Spinoza '%  Heine  (who 
remarked,  "  All  later  philosophers  have  seen  through  the  spectacles 
which  Spinoxa  has  polished  "),  Renan,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  George 
Eliot,  and  others.     Great  praise  is  due  to  .\uerbach  (or  a  < 
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knd  to  Etw«s  for  an  English  innstation  of  his  chief  w»rk«,  and  to 
Kuno  Fischer,  Pollock,  ;)n<I  Mnitineau  for  giving  us  adininililt:  de> 
ScHptions  of  his  system.  Si  hilk-r  has  a  very  good  epigram  on  Sjitiiou, 
which,  according  lo  Bowring's  translation,  is  iis  follows : 


r 


A  mighty  Mk  here  ruin'd  liet, 
Iti  (oi>  KM  «ront  to  l((»a  itie  tkie*, 
Wliy  It  it  uow  o'erthioim? 
The  pculnli  Deeded,  m  Ihey  i»ii!, 
lu  wood,  wherewilh  to  build  a  ih«d. 
And  M  llwy'vc  cut  it  down. 


Goethe  wat  particularly  full  of  admiration  for  Spinoza,  whose  ideas 
imbued  the  ^kA  jiocl  viih  his  Jupitor-like  calmness,  and  enabled 
him  to  sec  the  unity  of  Clod  and  Nature  in  the  variety  of  plicnomcna. 
There  arc  several  passages  in  his  writings,  especially  in  his  "  Faust," 
which  show  Spinous  inducnec  upon  him.  'i he  poet  once  said  :  "  I 
feel  kinship  with  Spinoza,  only  his  miDd  is  much  more  pure  and 
profound  than  mine."  With  the  touching  words  of  the  renowned 
German  divine  and  thinker,  Schleiermachcr,  we  will  now  take  leave 
of  S])inoxa :  "  Offer  with  me  in  reverence  a  lock  to  the  manes  of  the 
saintly,  excoromunicaled  Spinoxa.  He  was  imbued  with  the  subliniest 
spirit,  eternity  was  his  beginning  tmd  his  end,  and  the  universe  his 
only  and  eternal  Un'c.  In  holy  innocence  and  profound  humility 
he  held  tlie  mirror  up  lo  infmite  Nature,  as  he  himself  was  her  most 
amiable  leltection.  He  was  full  of  religion  and  holy  spirit,  and 
therefore  he  standx  out  alone  and  unsurpassed  a  master  of  his  art, 
but  exalted  above  ihe  profane  guild." 

JOSKPII  STRAUSS. 
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"*  '  ;  and  tliis  fate  is,  in  a  measure,  hindered  by  pluing  the 
-tard.     /Jura  scri/ta  matief. 

%     Scillonian  memory  is  of  being  Inker),  with  x  crowd  of 

s  to  see  a  light  exhibiicd,  for  tiie  lin[  time,  from  lh«  loi>  of 

^^,^*'  ^S     Itghthuiisc  on  the  Uishop  rock.    One  wr  was  suddenly 

i^^_*^i.     tugged  in  a  way  mo«t  iropressire  to  my  six-year-old  self. 

cr,  my  son,"  said  a  voicct  "the  Kishop  Kock  lighthouse  is 

^^<A   1  ncfor  forgot  cither  the  tug  or  the  fact.      To  make  the 

'  "Kny  infantile  system  easier,  my  grandmother  informed  me  that 

*^^fathcr  told  her,  tliat  his  father  told  him,  that  he  lemcnibered 

k-^  ~  *^»  taking  him  through  the  fields  abov«  Holy  Vale  farm,  and 

^■"^ing  BoEciunly  pulled  his  ear,  he  said,  "  Remember,  my  son, 

fc,^x^       Anne    is    dead."      Thercfotc,   my  great-grcat-grcat-gtcai- 

^■^ther  and  myself  were  both  martyrs  of  memory.     Now,  I 

^  cJiancc  visitor  to  Lyonnesse  to  evolve  a  reminiscence  of  that 


V 


am  given  to  undcrsiand  that  a  distinguished  British  statesman 

■^s  himself  on  his  decern  from  the  I'laniagencts,     Well,  it  may  be 

a  few  Scillonians  enjoy  a  similar  satisfaction. 


!w  /**5s  to  him  that  not 


^   ~  ^oon  as  I  was  of  years  to  understand  genealogy,  I  learnt  that  I  wat 

^^Cended  from  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  and  that  distinguished  person 

^'d  ancestor  traced  his  descent  from  the  Pbntagenets,  and  from  the 

^yal  house  of  Castile  as  well.     And  this  is  how  a  few  Scillonian 

"•Hiiilies  come  by  their  strain  of  sang  atur.    With  the  blue  blood,  the 

^tlandV  history  of  the  List  three  hundred  )'cars  is  intermingled. 

•  The  freehold  of  Lyonnesse  is  vested  in  that  appanage  of  our  royal 
lioute,  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  There  is  no  other  freeliuld  in  I.yon- 
nose  ;  but  (here  have  been  leascl  oldcrs  in  the  last  thice  centuries, 
vii.,  the  (iodolphlns,  the  Godotphin-Oshornes,  and  the  Smiths.  Sir 
Francis  Godolphin  obtained  the  first  lease,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  centur;-,  for  a  teen)  of  years,  and  it  was  renewed  to  his 
descendants  even  when  the  family  became  merged  in  that  of  the 
Dtikes  of  I>ccds,  who,  as  everyone  knows,  are  Godolphin- Osbornei. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  lease  of  Lyonnesse  was  not  re- 
newed to  the  Leeds  family  ;  the  duchy  took  back  what  was  its  own, 
and  was  represented  by  a  slcnard.  Some  thirty  years  later,  a  lease 
for  thtee  lives  was  granted  to  the  late  Mr.  Augustus  John  Smith  i  and 
(tnce  his  death,  his  nephew  and  heir,  Mr.  Algernon  Smith-Dorricn- 

t Smith,  has  obtained  its  renewal. 
Sir  Francis  Godolphin's  daughter  Ursula  married  Captain  Crudge, 
who  received  as  a  portion  Holy  Vale  and  tbc  fields  about  andaround 
Captain  Crudge's  family  of  daughters  married  each  a  young  farmer, 
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it,  he's  making  notcB.  We  »hall  tee  ourselves  In  a  boolc."  Tbc 
0]>ening  chapteis  of  "  Armorel  of  l.yonesse  "  hare  convinced  him  or 
liis  more  than  average  shrcwdnetii,  nhere  the  putting  of  two  and  two 
together  is  concerned.  I're^nlieii's  Hotel  wa«  the  head-quarten  nbo 
of  the  late  Loid  TcnnyKon  wlien  he  was  in  I.yonnesse,  something  like 
thirty  ycais  ago,  It  w.is  mailer  uf  local  go»ip  that  the  Poet  I  juieatc, 
having  occasion  to  wash  his  feet,  used  a  w:u)utand- basin  and  broke 
it.  A  distinct  dilTcrcnce  of  opinion  arose  between  him  and  Mrs.  Trv- 
garthen,  as  to  matching  the  set  or  replacing  it  in  its  entirety.  Thii 
incidcni  would,  somcliow,  always  intertwine  itself  with  my  earlia 
perusals  of  the  "  Idylls  of  ihc  King,"  "  Maud,"  and  "In  Mcmoriflm." 

As  1  am  on  the  line  of  literary  a.ssociation,  1  may  as  well  nwniioe 
that  George  Eliot  and  Lewes  were  lodgers  with  the  St.  Mary's  pott- 
niUlicss,  when  the  former  was  busy  with  "  Adam  iJedc.'*  Lewea't 
impressions  of  the  islands  wcie  given  to  the  world  in  B/adHeaM. 
The  articles  arc  very  smart,  but  I  believe  his  somewhat  flippant  aDii- 
sions  to  his  Penzance  landbdy  gave  great  offence  in  the  Coniilli 
town.  ^Mlkie  Collins,  of  all  liicrary  visitors,  earned  our  esteem  toM, 
because  he  praised  the  purity  of  our  EngtisU.  He  put  his  foot  into 
it,  however,  by  observing  that  the  only  trees  on  the  islands,  whidi 
could  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  were  to  be  found  at 
Holy  Vale ;  and,  as  a  rule,  we  of  Lyonnessc  prefer  rather  to  be  objects 
of  accurate,  than  of  humorous,  comment 

Among  the  halcyon  memories  of  Scillonian  childhood  was  May-  fl 
day.  A  tinsmith  living  on  the  Parade,  at  HeughTown,  sold  the 
boys  new-made  tin  horns,  for  the  first  of  the  merry  month.  These 
were  blown  lirstily  in  the  morning.  Then  came  the  pleasant  labour  of 
tJ'gg'nR.  'n  the  middle  of  the  Parade,  a  big  pit  for  the  May-jwlc,  the 
decking  of  which  with  hoops  of  yeiluw  fuKe  and  fern,  and  other 
flowers  and  teafagt^  was  a  serious  business.  The  setting-up  of  the 
Maj-polc  retiuired  much  adult  assistance,  which  was  always  loyally 
given.  At  nightfall  there  were  general  rejoicings,  with  torches  ami  H 
tar-barrels  round  the  pole.  I  heard  from  an  old  inhabitant  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Ucvululionary  war,  and  nn  a  May-day, 
there  were  many  imigra  m  Scilly— prob.ibly  part  of  the  Quibcron  fl 
expedition— who  were  much  excited,  and  took  a  deal  of  soothing 
and  quieting,  when  iheysaw  the  M.iy-polc  being  prepared  for  raiiiag. 
Plainly,  they  mistook  it  for  a  tree  of  Liberty,  This  circtimstaiKe 
reminds  mc  that,  when  walking  through  Porthlo  with  my  father,  a 
very  old  man  told  us  he  remembered  seeing  the  English  fleet  going 
up  Channel,  with  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  pursuit.  Ouring 
the  Great  War  there  were  300  SciUonians,  pikemen,  fcndblcs,  and 
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Tolunteen,  in  addition  to  ihe  garrison,  under  arms.  Another  old 
islander,  named  Flicker,  was  in  repute  a«  .1  I-'rench  scholar,  having 
acquired  bis  sccomptishmcnt  when  &  c.iptivc  in  l-'mncc. 

Vet  Heugh  Town  was,  in  every  sense,  a  ciiy  of  the  world  when  I 
was  a  resident.  In  the  first  five  decides  of  ihc  ccniur)-.  it  was  wry 
tuccessful  in  its  ship-owning  ventures.  Its  vessels  were  manned  by 
islanders,  and  retired  master  mariners,  living  on  comfortable  compe- 
tences, veK  frequent  features  in  the  local  society.  Nearly  everyone 
cither  had  been  all  over  the  world,  or  had  relatives  in  far-away  lands 
tnA  seas.  Mauritius,  Valparaiso,  Akyab,  Odessa,  Bombay,  Palermo, 
Leghorn  or  Al^oa  Bay,  were  oftcner  in  folks'  mouths  than  the  names 
of  Ihe  much  more  adjacent  Camborne  and  Redruth.  It  mi^ht  be  a 
sm^l  oommiinity,  but  it  was  not  limited  in  the  range  of  its  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  men  and  things.  Moreover,  before  steam 
rendered  ships  more  or  less  independent  of  the  wind,  a  smart  breeze 
from  the  east  invariably  brought  numerous  argosies  into  the  road- 
stead ;  cargoes  of  tea  from  China,  of  oranges  from  Sicily  and  the 
Aiorcs,  of  currants  from  the  Levant,  of  esparto  from  Algiers,  and 
soon. 

The  ship  agents  contended  for  the  business  of  these  craft.  Their 
boarding-clerks  were  the  coxswains  of  long,  slim  pigs  of  six  oars ;  boats 
which,  despite  their  crankiness,  could  stand  very  rough  weather.  To 
wfttdl  the  constant  races  l>etwcen  rival  gigs,  from  the  safe  shore  of 
the  garrison,  was  a  nevcr-fuiling  delight.  'Ihe  boatmen  would  run 
them  under  a  "  lug  "  sail  in  very  heavy  weather,  and  were  inclined  to 
be  venturesome.  It  was  a  hard-and-fast  rule  of  safe  sailing  that  the 
*'  lug  "  halliards  should  not  be  fastened,  but  held  tight  with  the  hand, 
having  been  passed  just  once  Iwne.ilh  a  thwart,  so  that  they  might  be 
let  go,  and  the  sail  dragged  down  in  an  instant. 

One  of  the  saddest  island -tragedies  of  my  day  arose  from  neglect 
of  Ihe  above  rule.  A  cricketing  clciicn  from  St.  Mary's  had  been 
playing  at  Tresco,  and  in  the  evening  were  on  their  way  home  in  a 
"  gig."  when  a  sudden  squall  caught  the  "  lug."  and  in  a  moment  the 
cranky,  unballasted  boat  capsized,  and  four  of  those  on  board  at  the 
time  were  drowned.  Scilly  has  not  a  few  boating  accidents  on  its 
record.  One,  which  was  very  disastrous,  has  always  been  associated 
in  my  mind  with  its  grimly  humorous  outcome.  Among  those  saved 
was  an  old  woman,  who  was  popularly  known  as  Aunt  Sally.  She 
appears  to  have  been  rescued  when  pretty  well  unconscious  from 
submersion.  In  those  moments  of  suspense  between  life  and  death. 
Aunt  S.illy  believed  that  she  enjoyed  a  vision  of  the  abode  of  the  los^ 
and  of  those  islanders  who  were  expected  there.     She  would  subse- 
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quently,  in  gi'ring  her  spiritual  experiences  *t  ihe  chapel,  meniioii  by 
nair.o  tliose  wcll-ttHdo  leaders  of  wonhip  whom  she  had  dnia  seea  in 
perdition.  Her  perscwial  words  of  warning  were,  I  belie?e,  not 
accepted  in  a  very  grsiterul  spirit.  Aunt  Sally's  worldly  wealth,  bo*- 
«Ter,  too  much  resembled  that  of  old-time  Lazarus  for  much  wci^ 
to  be  attached,  or  credence  given,  to  her  testimony. 

From  boatint;  accidenu  to  wrecks  is  no  great  leap.  These  Ust  vctc 
the  Mvoiir  of  life  in  Lyonncssc,  in  my  boyish  days.  Wov:  aDxkiiuljr 
one  would  a&k,  after  a  stotm-riddeo  darkness,  when  the  roadstead 
bad  been  laiily  occupied,  if  "no  ship  had  dragged  her  anchon 
in  (he  night  ?  "  Never  a  winter  passed  but  the  rocks  and  ledges  fmiiul 
some  prey.  The  business  people,  of  course,  were  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  casualties  where  the  cargoes  were  of  value.  ^Vc  boys  looked 
kindly  on  catastrophes  to  orange-hdcn  barques.  French  small  citft, 
tadert  with  conl.constamly  came  to  grief,  more  to  their  owners' ssUsAk- 
tion  than  that  of  anybody  else.  Nothing  much  was  to  bcmadeoiitof 
coal,  and  the  timbers  of  the  Frenchmen  had  decidedly  seen  their  bet 
days.  I  rcmcmbct  the  captain  of  one  smashed  argosy,  beinj;  ntndi 
delighted  with  a  letter  from  his  Breton  Antonio,  which  ran  to  ihit 
effect  :  "  Don't  put  yourself  out.  All  lives  were  sa\-ed.  1"hal  wji 
the  principal  thing ; "  and  everybody  felt  certain  that  that  Fretidi- 
man's  vessel  was  well  insured.  The  folk  of  Lyonnesse  are  thorotigWy 
vcrst'd  in  all  the  arts  of  those  who  do  business  on  tlie  great  waters. 

On  one  of  my  most  sensational  wreck  mornings,  1  woke  to  find 
that  there  were  three  vessels  on  the  rocks,  in  sight  of  our  bouse.  One 
ot  ihem  was  the  Friar  Tuek^  bound  home  from  China,  and  full  of 
most  excellent  tea  ;  and  her  crew,  by  aid  of  the  rocket  apparattit, 
were  all  brought  safe  to  land  at  Newford  Island,  on  the  point  of  which 
she  had  run  ashore.     1  can  see  now,  with  the  mind's  eye,  the  life- 
saving  bucket  bobbing  up  and  down,  in  and  out  of  the  surf,  as  the 
shipwrecked  crew,  one  by  one,  were  hauled  into  the  wet,  seaweed- 
covered,  slippery  rocks,  under  the  grass  meadow  of  Kcwford  Islmd, 
where,  in  the  pleasant  summer  time,  we  had  sometimes  picnicked. 
Certaincomicalincidcnts  arose  out  ofthe  catastrophe  to  the />7«f7i«t 
Most  of  the  lea  which  she  had  brought  from  China  was  found  to  be 
injured  by  the  action  of  the  salt  water,  to  such  an  extent  as  not  lobe 
worth  the  Customs  duty,  which  was,  some  thirty  years  ago,  much 
l^igher  than  it  is  to-day.     It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  a  \u^ 
pottion  of  the  leaf  that  had  been  *'  salved  "  should  be  carried  in  bo«J 
out  to  sea  again,  just  beyond  low-water  mark,  and  there  be  pitched 
overboard.     This  determination  of  tliose  who  had  authority  in  Ihe 
matter  roused  the  ire  of  many  women  of  the  humbler  sort. 
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kneir  that  this  tea  would  still  bear  brewing,  for  had  they  not  dried 
some  of  it  in  frying-pans,  and  afterwards  boiled  it,  with  the  reiult  that 
they  were  refreshed  and  content  with  their  treasure  trove  ?  So  the 
woilcmen  cmptojcd  in  conveying  the  tea  from  the  warchouxes  to  the 
boats  were  the  objects  of  fierce  Amazonian  onslaughts,  and  many  a 
strenuous  encounter  between  sons  and  daughters  of  the  isles  occurred 
kncc'deep  in  water,  orei  damp  Mck-toads  of  pekoe  and  souchong. 
Certain  of  the  men  could  not  resist  the  temi^taiion  to  rebel  against 
the  wholesale  defiance  of  the  insular  tea-pot.  I  remember  noticing 
on  a  nraieliouse  l!oor  the  trousers  of  one  of  these  labourers,  bereft  of 
its  master.  It  was  cram  full  of  lea,  and  resembled  a  bifurcated 
bolster.  Its  owner  had  snapped  his  trousers  tightly  in  at  th«  ankles, 
and  then  filled  up  the  interior.  A  certain  uneasiness  of  gait  on  his 
part  aroused  the  suspicions  of  an  ofBcer  of  Her  Majesty's  Ke^'enue  ; 
and  a  misguided  devotion  to  tea  deprived,  temporarily  at  least,  an 
excellent  fellow  of  3  notable  feature  in  his  attire.  About  this  time  a 
coastguard  olM(:r\'ed  a  Scillonian  woman  seated  on  a  lonely  pan  of 
a  bench,  watching  the  sad  sea  waves  like  another  [loor  exile  of  Erin. 
Her  perseverance  in  this  romantic  attitude  was  commented  on 
shrewdly,  and  tlien  the  officers  of  the  executive  compelled  her  to  rise 
and  move  on.  She  had  been  resting  her  frame  on  a  capacious  chest 
of  tea. 

My  mention  of  the  humbler  Scillonian  woman  calls  up  to  my 
reemory  another  of  the  more  sensational  island  events  of  my  child- 
hood's days.  Ii  was  about  contenipcrancous  with  the  Prince  Consort's 
death.  .\  vessel  called,  as  far  as  1  remember,  the  Lord  /iungrr- 
fordy  put  into  SciUy  with  mutinous  seamen  on  board.  This  ship 
was  bound  for  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  and  a  portion  of 
her  crew  refused  to  proceed,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  unsea- 
vrorthy.  Hy  the  lime  they  were  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
popular  feeling  was  furious!)'  aroused  in  the  men's  favour.  Not  only 
wcic  special  constables  sworn  in,  but  the  coastguard  force,  under 
Commander  Hire,  R.N.,  was  put  under  arms.  Now  came  the 
dramatic  incident.  Three  recalcitrant  mariners  were  being  escorted 
10  the  coutt-house  by  sixteen  coastguards,  with  muskets  and  fixed 
bayonets,  supported  by  a  posse  of  special  constables,  when  the 
women  of  Scilly  charged  gloriously  down  on  law's  array,  their 
weapons  being  pokers,  shovels,  spades,  brooms,  and  indeed,  •'  any- 
thing that's  handy,"  to  quote  Calverley.  They  also  adopted  a  device 
of  war  similar  to  that  by  which  Hubert  de  Burgh  demoralised,  long 
years  ago,  a  Gallic  armada.  The  wind  was  with  the  fair  ones,  and  as 
they  rushed  on  with  hutricaoc  impetuosity,  they  hurled  sawdust  into 
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lat  L)-onnessc,  to  this  day,  U  a  stronger  to  th«  "gu-light's 
'    A  few  odd  oil  lamps  make  the  windy  ihoroughfarei  of 
n,  when  the  nights  arc  bng,  almost  morn  desolate  than  if 
ft  in  the  old-time  nclhcr  gloom. 
I,  as  everybody  now  knou-s,  the  mild  influences  of  the 

render  the  climate  of  Scilly  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
>f  flowers  not  usually  to  be  found  growing  su  freely  and 
I  the  North  Temperate  ^onc,  fruit  is  not  10  successfully 

Scilly.  A  few  apples,  gooseberries,  and  currants  arc 
y  at  Holy  Vale.  There  wa*,  in  fact,  no  greengrocer  cr 
he  place.  The  children  ilcjwndcd  for  their  goosebcnies 
an  an  old  Inbouring  man,  who,  occasionally,  through  a 
ination  of  commercialism  with  philanthropy,  went  across 
iland"with  two  or  three  "mawn"  baskets  ;  whose  luscious 

his  return  from  I'cn*ance,  he  retailed  in  "  hs'porths " 
nths."  He  seemed  to  us  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  of 
cy  joy  generally.  He  is  otherwise  noticeable  as  the  Bard 
:,  and  his  name  was  Robert  ^t3y1H^e. 
»  are  rather  proud  of  Robert  Maybcc,  since,  allhoug>i 
TxA  to  read  or  write,  he  managed  to  compose  a  ballad 
'jy  notable  wreck  ;  and  wrecks  were  landmarks  in  local 
e  poem  followed  a  catastrophe  profitable  to  the  isbnds 

folluws  the  day.  They  arc  too  dependent  for  their 
iCal  allusion,  to  bear  quotation  readily.  In  one  solitary 
of  his,  however,  he  is  personal,  and  describes  the  emo- 

in  him  al  the  age  of  seventy,  when  taking  an  early 
:  around  the  shores  of  St.  Mary's.  "  I  had  been  walking 
le  told  his  compatriots,  "  and  had  not  exchanged  a  word 
but  had  composed  these  verses,"  There  were  sixteen 
;  and  I  quote  six  of  them,  as  ihey  have  a  certain  pathos, 
n  ofa  naive  simplicity:  — 

The  iiin  wnt  fUinc  (lom  ih«  eul. 

The  oir  wu  calm  and  ilill ; 
Tlie  ftockK  of  ihcFp  iin<l  tiilti  lamlx 

I'layed  loaml  the  loutbcrn  lillU. 

Th*  Kn»Ii  hird»  (bete  diil  jwcclly  slnp. 

The  linnel  and  Ihe  Ihruih  ; 
The  blackbird  there  did  ling  aloud 

When  perched  npon  the  buih. 

The  CilMonc  «nd  ihe  Geriick  sictn 

LleulT  ibe  »ouiherii  iihore  : 
And  Die  rocki  thai  1  liad  plRyci  iround 

Some  fifly  yean  bcfoic 
MO.  I94S>  K  S 
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So  I  dnse  ITT  souvemn  of  Scilly  with  veraes  as  appropriiu  W 
Acs  OMMd  as  ihoK  trf  th«  bte  Laureate  ;  though  when  tut  I  at 
tbcir  author  he  wu  measuring  out  a  half-[>int  of  red  gooscbcnies  ' 
a  tiay  utcfain  id  the  main  street  of  Hcugh  Town,  St.  Mary's. 
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ALPHA    CENTAURl   AND    THE 
DISTANCE   OF  THE  STARS. 


THE  sayini;  of  Seneca,  tritli  reference  to  ihc  impossibility  of 
achieiing  tmmot'ality  by  ordinary  eflbrts,  that  there  is  no 
easy  way  from  the  earth  to  the  ■A'xvi—Non  at  ad  oitra  mollis  J  tem't 
via—K  one  which  may  be  applied  in  a  literal  sense  to  the  dctcrmtiu- 
tion  of  utellar  di^ances.  In  old  limes  Hook,  l-'lam steed,  Casiini,  and 
Olhcnt  made  numerous  but  unavailing  efforts  to  measure  the  distance 
of  some  of  the  fixed  iiars,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  ycnts  that  careful 
aMUuremcnts  made  with  accurate  instruments  have  partially  solved 
the  enigma. 

It  was  during  a  series  of  observations  made  by  Sir  Wilham 
Hencbel  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  carried  out  with  a 
view  lo  finding  the  distance  of  i-ettain  double  start,  that  he  made  his 
great  diKovcry  of  binary-  or  revolving  suns.  Although  unsuccessful 
in  his  cfToTts,  his  labours  were  fully  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
ptdhr  tysiems  moving  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  universal  gravtla- 
|ioB.  Tliis  imponani  discovery — one  of  the  most  inteicsttng  of 
nodem  times — seems  lo  have  diverted  hb  attention  from  his  original 
design  ;  but,  in  any  case,  his  insttuincnu  weic  not  sufficiently  accu- 
late  for  so  delicate  an  investigation. 

The  bright  southern  star,  Alpha  Ccntauri,  is,  so  far  as  we  know 
at  present,  certainly  the  nearest  fixed  star  to  the  earth.  As  might 
be  expected  from  its  comparative  proximity  lo  our  system,  it  is  one 
of  the  brightest  bUts  in  the  sky.  It  ranks  third  in  order  of  brigbt- 
ness— Sirius  being  /a^i/t  frincrps  among  the  surry  hosts,  Canopus 
Kcond,  and  Alpha  Ccntauri  third.  It  is  slightly  brighter  than 
Amunis,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  the  leader  of  the 
Rortbem  hemisphere:  The  idea  that  this  bright  star  might  possibly 
lie  within  measurable  distance  was  suggested  by  two  facts  :  lirst,  by 
its  being  a  remarkable  binary  star  with  the  distance  between  its  com- 
ponents untisualty  large  for  an  object  of  this  class ;  and,  secondly, 
from  its  large  "  proper  motion  "  across  the  face  of  the  sky — a  fact 
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«fud)  M  usudly  assumed  to  indicate  nearneas  to  our  tynem.    An 
attempt  to  find  its  distance  wa«  made  by  Profcssoi  Henderson  in  [he 
ye>n  1833^33.     Using  a  mural  circle  with  a  telescope  of  Tour  inches 
■perttircand  a  tran«itof  five  iRchej^  he  obtained  an  absolute  [atalbr 
of  i't4  seconds  of  arc.  with  a  probable  errorof  onc-lcnih  of  awccod. 
iaflicatins  a  distance  from  the  earth  atout  181,000  limes  the  duuncr 
of  the  sua.     It  may  here  be  explained  that  the  "  parallax  "  of  a  dxd 
«ar  is  an  apparent  change  in  the  [dace  of  the  star  due  ro  the  ctnhs 
ocfahal  rcTolutioo  round  the  sun.     It  is  ottt-Malf<^  the  total  diipliR' 
mcnt  of  the  star  as  seen  from  opposite  points  of  the  earth's  (rii; 
or,  in  otbcT  words.  It  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  siar  bj-tbemi 
meui  dictmacc  from  the  earth,  or  the  radius  of  the  etithi  a^^ 
The  "  abcolote  parallax  "  is  the  actual  parallax  of  the  sUr.    h  "k^. 
trve  ytallaa  "  ii  the  parallax  with  reference  to  a  faint  Sv  illiuitd 
near  the  bri^^liter  sur,  and  which  is  assumed  to  lie  at  a  modi  ^tve 
distance  froin  the  eanh. 

Further  measures  of  Alpha  Cenauri  nude  by  Henifenoa  mA 
Uadeai  h)  the  yean  1839-40  with  two  mural  ctrde!  of  fout  Jn^ 
Mul  (hre  inches,  yielded  an  ab«oIuie  parallax  of  o^ij  of  j  nfftA 
indiftling  a  distance  of  ahout  jj6.ooq  timet  the  sun's  diuasce  bo" 
the  eanh,  or  about  ai  billionx  of  miles.    A  retliscussion  of  Acm 
»*•«««*  afterwards  save  a  parallax  of  0-976  of  a  second    f""* 
obaenntioas  in  1860-64   Moe«u  found  wiih  a  transit  circle  oi  «> 
»d«s  apcitore.    a  parallax  of  o-88   of  a  second.     From  »  >*• 
(letetnttikabon  the  satnc  astronomer  found  a  smaller  paallax  of  <>"5'* 
«A  m.  eeoond.     Eltin  and  Mactear  in  1880,  tcdiscossirg  J'l''*"'^ 
foond  a  [lara'bx  of  05 1  j  of  a  second.     Ur.  CiU '»  itti-^fc 
•  a  bettoneter  of  4  J  inches  aperture,  obtained  a  reUiiw  t>»^ 
of  0*76  of  a  second,  with  a  probable  error  of  only  ©"^'S'  ■ 
Flkin,  usii^  the  same  instrument  in  ihc  years     881-83.  ol«^**^  * 
^^ „..  ^  ......      The  dilHcolty  ^,^^i^  ,bc  »»«;jf 
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»n  abnhM  pMte  are  so  great  that  the  reCTJ^w^UartS  l««'»r 
Alpha  Cemauriare  no«  considered  the    JT       ^Viable.    J^'*"*^ 
U«  Ike  «»aU  compmso^  «.r,  ,«ed  ir.  ^Xx^^  **  "  "^^ 
:  «>«  at  «>ch  «  di««sce  that  their  Sl^'Ci  i^^W-^^''  ^ 

the  relatiw  parallax    j^*^*"*^'*     -      ^^ 

•taefate  pMsIlax.     l)r.  Gill's  resnlt  of 
oowahKwt  generally  .coepted  as  the  »«^_.    ■     .-.We- 
tter at  a  dotMKe  of  a7i.4oo  times  the     J^*     r*-^ncc  ft"™* 

*bo«  as  hilhoas  of  n>iles_a  di*«^^^^'»^3^U6W.  ■«*  ^JJ 
--.t.  of  ,S6.3<«  miles  a  second,    -wjl^^^'^tl  A'^^l  ^««'"*' 
three  months  and  thirteen  diy«^   ^\*\4  ''^ 


aqr  ttmmt  that  the  relatiw  parallax    U  rj^'*   vi\W  iV*  same  as  ^"^ 
niUa^      IV.  Gill's  result  of     ^^^^Sr  Wa  Cc«««^.^ 
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iVing  th«  proper  moiioi)  of  Alpha  Centauri  st  37  seconds  of 
t  annum,  a  fKiratlax  of  076"  would  denote  an  annual  motion 
'^fA  limes  the  sun't  distance  from  the  eanh,  at  a.  t'clocitjr  of 
14}  miles  a  .iceond  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
it.  As  there  may  also  be— and  probably  is— a  motion  in  the 
*f  sight,  either  toward*  or  away  from  the  ea«h,  the  star's  actusl 
ity  through  space  is  probably  greater. 

3  has  been  already  mentioned,  Ali>Iia  Centauri  is  a  remarkable 
y  or  revolving  double  star.  Its  duplicity  seems  to  have  been 
loliced  by  l''eiiill^  in  1709.  Since  the  ycnr  1752  numerous 
ires  of  the  position  of  the  components  and  the  distance  between 
have  been  recorded,  and  many  attempts  have  been  mode  to 
lie  the  orbit.  The  a|>p3rent  ellipse  is  nn  elongated  one,  and 
^ nee  has  varied  from  about  it  seconds  10  ij|.  At  present 
ta  nee  is  about  ao  seconds,  so  that  the  components  maybe 
th  any  small  telescope.  Various  period*  of  resolution  have 
'Sned.  ransing  from  75J  to  88J  years.  The  true  period  is 
'cwlui  doubtful,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  earlier 
'S  ;  but,  assuming  Downing's  period  of  76-333  years,  I  find 
'^'ftllax  of  076"  gives  for  the  mass  of  the  system  i'04  times 
^  of  the  sun.  According  to  this  orbit,  the  mean  distance 
the  components  would  t>c  about  33  times  the  sun's  mean 
from  the  earth,  or  a  distance  greater  than  that  which 
*   Tjrantit  from  the  sun. 

■"*iinK  to  Dr.  Gould's  esiimaie  at  Cordoba,  there  is  a 
*^  of  I  ^  magnitudes  in  brightness  between  the  components, 
^s  the  primary  star  ten  limes  brighter  than  tlie  companion. 
'^  trat  that  l)Otli  bodies  have  the  same  density  and  intrinsic 
of  surface,  this  r.itio  of  brightness  would  imply  that  the 
*■«"  is  about  31^  timestheniassof  the  smaller.  The  spectrum 
^eniauri  is,  according  to  I'rofessor  I'ickering,  of  the  second 
^  V^ie,  so  we  m.iy  perhaps  conclude  that  it  is  a.  somewhat 
^^  n  to  ours,  with  a  mass  about  twice  ai  great,  and  conse- 
little  larger  in  diameter. 
3n  order  of  distance  to  Alpha  Ceniauri  stands  a  small  star 
-^  31.185  '"  Lalandc"s  catalogue,  for  which  Winncckc  found 
-  ^  of  about  half-a -second  of  arc  The  distance  of  this  star  is, 
^  not  GO  certain  as  that  of  the  famous  star  61  Cygni,  which  is 
ii^  supposed  to  be  the  nearest  star  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
*~i  a  comparatively  insignilicani  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude, 
*~ilion  of  astronomers  was  directed  to  it  by  its  large  "proper 
''—about  s'l  seconds  of  arc  per  annum— a  motion  which 
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magnitude,  or  slightly  brighter  than  the  star  appears  to  us.  As  the 
spectrum  of  Eta  Cassiopeix  it  of  the  second  or  solar  lyjie,  the  two 
bodies  xoij  perhaps  be  comparable  in  physical  constitution,  and  a 
comparison  of  (heir  relative  brightness  agrees  fairly  well  with  their 
relative  mass. 

There  are  some  other  stars  with  fairly  well  determined  parallaxes 
of  about  one-sixth  loonc-lliird  of  a  second  of  arc,  but  those  referred 
lo  above  arc  the  most  rcmaiknblc. 

That  Alpha  Cenlauii  and  tlie  other  stars  we  have  been  consider* 
ing  are  comparatively  near  neighbours  to  our  system  may  be  scea 
from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Eiltin  6nds  an  average  paiallax  of  only  o'o&9" 
for  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  This  gives  .-in  avL-ragc  ilistancc  of  8  J 
times  the  distance  of  .^tpha  Centauri,  and  implies  that  an  average  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  is  about  seventy-two  times  brighter  than  a  star 
of  the  fintt  magnitude  placed  at  the  disunce  of  Alpha  Centauri.  Our 
nearest  neighWur  is,  however,  about  twice  as  bright  .-is  an  3\eragc 
lint  magnitude  iiar.  It  follows,  ihercfoic,  that,  on  the  average,  stars 
of  the  fitst  magnitude  are  really  some  thirty-six  times  brighter  than 
Alpha  Centauri.  If  of  the  same  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  surface,  this 
result  would  indicate  ihnt  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  sunit  about 
six  times  the  diameter  of  Alpha  Centauri,  and  therefore  much  larger 
in  volume  than  thai  star  and  our  sun. 

Tlic  iheoty  that  the  stars  may  be  assumed  to  be,  Ecncrally  speak- 
ing, of  nearly  c<iual  %\ik — an  hypothesis  advocated  Ly  Sir  William 
Henchel  and  tlie  elder  Slruvc — is  now  shown  to  be  cnoneous  by  the 
fact  that  comparatively  faint  stars,  like  61  Cygni  and  L.tlandc  11.1S5, 
are  at  a  measurable  distance  from  the  earth,  while  the  bright  souihcin 
star  Canopus — second  only  to  Siiius  in  brilliancy — is  at  such  a 
distance  that  a  small  parallax  of  only  0^03  of  a  second,  found  by  Dr. 
Elkin,  seems  of  very  doubtful  value. 

If  the  result  found  by  l>r.  Elkin  for  the  average  parallax  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  is  reliable,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  heavens,  with  the  exception  of  Sirius  and  Alpha 
Centauri,  and  perhaps  Procyon,  owe  their  biightness  to  enormous 
size,  and  not  to  comjiarative  proximity  to  our  system. 

The  distances  of  two  stars  from  the  earth  being  known,  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  the  distance  bt-twcen  thcin  in  space.  For,  knowing  the 
exact  position  of  each  star  on  the  celcsiiul  vault,  we  can  coinpuie  the 
angular  distance  between  them.  We  have,  then,  two  sides  of  a  tri* 
angle  and  the  included  angle,  and  we  can  therefore  calculate  by 
trigunomcliy,  or  by  a  graphical  consiiuction,  the  length  of  the  third 
side,  which  is  the  required  distance  between  the  stars.     Taking  the 
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^  MOKING,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  upwards  of  a  ccnUiry  ago,  "  hns 
gone  out.  ']'o  bcsuTc^  it  is  a  shocking  thing,  blovnng  :(inok« 
■f  OUT  mouths  into  other  jxupie's  moulhs,  eyes,  and  nosct,  and 
?  the  same  thing  done  to  us.  Vet  I  cinnol  account  whys 
^^hich  requires  so  little  exertion  and  yet  preserves  the  mind 
'**cuiiy,  should  have  gone  out.  Ev-ery  man  has  something  by 
he  calnw  himsell',  beating  with  his  feet  or  so."  .\  centuiy 
Johnson's  time,  .Madame  de  Sevign^  had  s|>oken  not  less 
^rly  about  coETce-drinking.  Racine,  she  satd,  is  like  coffee. 
*i4vc  gone  out  of  fashion  for  e»er.  Corncille  will  never  cease 
^^x.  A  triple  prophecy  curiously  conlidcnt  and  false.  The 
*  of  the  three  legs  of  Man,  ^H<Kumqut  jiarii  noD  itaMl. 
I  is  the  staple  drink  of  Europe.  Racine  is  still  played  in  every 
^  in  the  world.  Corncille  is  only  read— and  that  occauonally. 
JiifTereni  is  the  masculine  oracle's  response  !  With  a  slight 
Ration,  qmaimifut  jt(tris  slabU.  Smoking  had  subsianiially  gone 
^tt  waa  shocking  in  the  respects  he  mentioned.  It  was  alluring 
Ife  reasons  he  gave,  and  therefore  likely  to  come  into  vo^uc  agaiti. 
Ictt,  his  last  sentence  recalls  Mr.  Mark  Lemon's  touching  ]>lea 
^4r.  ]'unch  smoked  "  for  comfort,  health,  and  soothing."  The 
^  qualification  needed  is,  that  smoking  had  not  entirely  gone 
Just  before  the  res|ton!e.  Dr.  I'arr  had  fortified  himself  for 
Bclcbrated  Spital  iiermon  by  a  pipe  in  the  vestry.  A  pipe  in  the 
(ty  \  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  shucking  thing.  Smoking  gone  out,  foi- 
th  I  What  would  h.ivc  been  thought  in  l>rydcn's  or  in  Addison's 
f  of  such  an  audacity?  Among  all  the  lacerations  of  feminine 
Krils  of  our  time,  can  one  such  outrage  be  recorded  ?  Railway 
Htgcs,  hansoms,  wniting- rooms,  provoke  the  suspicious  sniff.  But 
>iroman  now  living  hasever  perceived  the  faintest  whiff  of  nico- 
S  in  her  place  of  worship.  The  first  cloud  in  the  vestry  would 
ire  out  of  church  Mrs.  Grundy  and  all  her  daughters.  No ; 
bking  could  not  have  gone  out  entirely  in  Dr.  Parr's  day. 
But  if,  in  Johnson's  time,  smoking  had  substantially  gone  out, 

Cub&tantially  come  in  again.    Queen  Charlotte  carried  her  ^^^^ 
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To  knov  no  taming  and  to  speak  no  lie. 
The  chief  and  sovereign  lord  of  all  the  sod, 
His  call  to  war  lit  up  the  midnight  Ekjr, 
And  red  &res  answered  him  from  hill  to  hill 
Vultures  lo  meet  the  mystic  signal  fiy. 
And  mtcbful  eagles  wait  till  all  is  siilL 

Nor  was  the  soa  a  eoldiet  of  less  fire, 

But  since  change  comes  to  all  things  here  below. 

And  that  ihe  law  of  ancient  chivalr)- — 

To  cooqoer  and  keep  pure — to  smite  the  foe 

But  spare  the  feeble^  waxes  weak— the  sire 

In  war  had  oft  times  something  to  forgive, 

And  of  the  tvo^  «u  Men  bf  all  to  live 

TlkC  nobler  life. 

Don  Ruj  desired  to  lead 
His  band  across  a  netghbouring  dontain, 
Ndiber  Cor  open  warfare,  nor  for  greed. 
But  the  detnand  was  met  wKh  curt  disdain. 
Then  lance  on  wrist  he  rode  into  tlic  town 
And  slew  the  cttiiens  and  fired  the  place. 
His  soldiers,  turned  to  bandits,  showed  niH  grace 
Nor  pity — and  three  days  the  sun  went  down 
Vpon  this  horror.     UlMn  the  deed  was  done, 
He  and  his  men  turned  homeward  from  the  plains 
All  glad  and  conquering,  and  counting  gains. 

And  this  is  why  tfac  father  struck  the  son. 

•■  Then.''  said  Don  Ruy,  "  I  go ;  the  night  is  made 

For  endless  flight ;  the  forest's  direst  shade 

Foi  gloom  where  all  things  vanish.    This  my  goal. 

An  insult  is  a  sling  which  throws  the  soul 

Into  the  pit  of  darkness.     I  go  hence 

And  have  a  right  to  wrath,  for  an  olTence 

From  sire  to  son  is  of  so  deep  a  dye 

That  'us  the  end  and  death  of  infancy. 

The  desert  b  my  place." 

And  hAving  said 
He  turned  and  wcnL 

Man's  heart  is  quick  to  change. 
Qturtels,  mi^akes,  the  discords  that  estrange. 
Are  swift  lo  come  and  go.     From  loftiMt  tower 
Jajme  st<M(l  watching  till  the  form  of  bim 
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He  loved  had  passed  from  view.    The  midnight  hour 
Struck  from  iJie  belfry  ;  and  )iis  eyes  were  dim — 
Fattering  his  slepu    Unconscious  that  he  wc]>t. 
He  sought  the  cr]-pt  where  his  forcfatheis  slept. 

A  feeble,  trembling  flame  illumed  the  place 
And  fell  upon  the  statue  of  hiK  sire 
Alonio.    On  his  stern  and  Iranfjuil  face 
The  look  of  one  who  might  awake  to  ire 
When  patience  failed;  his  strange  and  solemn  air 
Befitted  well  the  ghostt;r  silence  there ; 
Seated,  his  hand  u|>on  his  knee,  he  seemed 
Ever  awaiting. 

Jaymc,  as  if  he  dreamed. 
Gazed  on  the  form  in  [hat  sepulchral  gloom. 
Mounting  the  steps  he  knelt :  *'  1  come  to  tbcc 
Whom  I  have  lost,  and  in  thy  silent  tomb, 
Father !  my  agony  of  tears  let  fall. 
Abs  !  thou  dost  not  hear  me  when  I  call, 
Nor  sec  me,  though  thy  grand  eyes  rest  on  me. 
I  am  a  soldier  and  a  conqueror — 
And  priests  and  kings  have  entered  at  my  door. 
I  have  lived  gloriously,  but  I  come 
To  kiss  thy  feet.     I  have  no  other  home. 
I  am  abandoned— desolate  !     My  son, 
As  wolf  from  forest  lair,  has  lied  and  gone 
Could  he  not  think  God  chasteneth  whom  he  loves? 
And  that  though  storm  the  angry  ocean  moves 
It  rests  unchanged  ?     May  not  a  father  chide? 
Wert  thou  not  voiceless  here,  my  guardian — guide — 
Thy  word  would  be  my  law.     For  sixty  years 
The  ancient  hills  have  trembled  at  my  tread, 
And  hosts  have  fall'n,  but  I  would  bow  my  head 
At  thy  command,  and  should  I  pii-ase  thee  not. 
Strike  at  my  naked  breast,  and  I  will  blot 
Out  of  my  soul  thy  wrath  with  penitent  tears  I 
Terror  of  Tyrants  and  of  monsters  wild, 
I  am  an  old  man— but  I  am  thy  child  <  " 

He  ceased— bowed  down  upon  the  Statue's  knee ; 
The  sobs,  from  which  his  wounded  bosom  bled. 
Convulsed  the  stone,  and  hand  no  eye  could  see 
Fused  with  sublime  caress  above  his  head. 

C    H.    MEETRKRI.E,  (lOm  VVCW1.  MMW). 
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PAGES   ON   PLAYS. 

PERHAPS  more  wild  word«  have  been  talked  al>out  the  dniu 
in  the  courec  or  the  bst  month  than  in  the  coune  of  iW 
whole  year  thai  preceded  it.  And,  unhapiiily,  the  wtldncM  hu 
come  chiefly  from  the  camp  or  those  who  arc  supposed  to  make  f« 
progress.  It  is  the  vice  of  cnihunasm  that  it  to  cuily  loses  its  head  ; 
that,  bccanse  it  admires  the  work  of  any  particular  writer,  it  therefore 
conceives  itself  pledged  to  admire  that  writer  <)uand  mtmt,  wbatcvei 
he  nuy  be  pleased  to  write.  This  spirit  of  cnlhusia^m  b  a  capital 
thing  in  n  battle,  where  there  is  t>o  time  to  estimate  the  rightnessor  tlic 
wroflgncss  of  t)ie  knocks  thai  arc  going — only  time  to  remember  live 
flag  you  are  fighting  for,  and  to  do  your  very  best  for  that  flag.  But 
in  questions  of  art  the  issue  is  difTcrcnt.  Vour  own  personal  loyalty 
is  a  matter  of  no  critical  moment  What  the  world  wants  m  the 
book,  the  pby,  the  poem,  the  plctiite,  the  image— iwt  a  proof  of 
your  own  touching  devotion  to  the  bankrupt  dramatist,  the  rtiined 
painter,  the  shattered  musician.  And.  unhappily,  a  good  deal  of 
this  devotion  has  been  displayed  of  late,  to  the  detriment  of  serious 
criticism,  to  the  detriment  of  the  drama. 

The  doctrine  that  the  king  can  do  no  winng  is  a  gattant  swaih- 
buckling  sort  of  doctrine,  excellent  for  a  man-at-anns,  l>ut  abcturd  in 
a  critic.  Vet  this  is  the  doctrine  which  it  has  unforlimately  pleased 
the  admirers  of  Ibsen  in  this  country— or,  at  least,  some  of  them— 
to  usert  in  regard  to  hii  latest  work,  "  Hygmester  Solnesx,"  atK),  in 
conse()uence,  through  a  kind  of  pervenion,  to  coruin  other  dramatic 
works,  or  works  professing  to  be  dramatic  Your  hero  worshipper 
is  an  amiable  fanatic,  but  he  is  a  fanatic  ;  for  him  the  last  work  of 
his  hero  is  alwaj-s  the  greatest  work  ;  lie  will  take  no  denial— a  man 
who  has  once  written  masterpieces  must  always  write  masterpiece*. 
It  therefore  follows— as  by  lot  God  wut— that  because  "  The  Heroes 
at  Helgeland  "  is  a  masterpiece,  and  because  "  A  Doll's  House  "  [s  a 
masterpiece,  and  because  "Hedda  Gabler'  is  a  nuster])iece,  that 
''  DygmesiCT  Solness  "  must  be  a  masterpiece  too.  Did  these  critics 
never  read  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  ?  Did  they  never  struggle  with  the 
"Confession  oi   a  Y»«  ?!a:\t\V"l     Oidlhef  never  >'awn  over  the 
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romanlic  plays  of  the  author  of  "  TarWfc  "  ?  Did  they  find  that  "Jane 
la  Pale"  was  equal  to  "  Lc  Pferc  Goriot"?  Only  a  ciitic  who  could 
think  that  "  Peikles  "  was  the  peer  of  "  Hamlet,"  that  the  parody  of 
WcTtlWT  was  e(|ual  lo  "  Faust,"  that  the  "  Princcise  d'lilidc "  was 
equal  lo  "  I*  .NhKinthrope,"  that  "  Argow  le  Pirate"  was  equal  to 
"Splcndeurs  et  Mii&res,"  could,  or  at  leaxt  ought  to,  maintain 
that  "  BygRtcstcT  Sotness "  was  on  a  level  with  the  work  that  has 
made  Ibscn't  fame.  The  misfoitune  of  the  thing  is  the  infallibility 
business.  Ibsen  is  a  great  man— he  is  the  greatest  dramatist  of  his 
age  ;  but  a  great  man  can  blunder,  and  this  great  man  has  blundered. 
The  tUck-and-thin  champions  have  been  a  bit  hard  put  lo  it  to  justify 
themselves.  They  have  praised  the  "  Master  Builder "  for  its 
symbolism  ;  they  have  also  praised  it  for  its  realism.  The  case  of 
the  symbolists  lias  been  dexterously  put  bj-  the  clever  French  cntic. 
Rend  Doumic,  who  asserts  that  "  the  use  of  the  symbol  is  legitimate 
even  at  the  theatre,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  one  bears  in  mind 
ihat  the  iiymbol  is  a  poetic  method  rather  than  a  dramatic  method, 
and  so  long  as  tt  is  considered  not  as  a  form  suited  for  the  usage  of 
beginnert,  but  a^i  the  latest  effort  of  a  vigorous  spirit,  whitrb  seeks  to 
close  within  an  artistic  form,  at  the  risk  of  shattering  it,  as  much  of 
thought  as  it  can  possibly  contain."  The  answer  here  is  that  Ibsen 
has  failed  in  his  symbolism.  He  has  not  shattered,  he  has  been 
stilted  by  liis  envelo]>c.  It  is  not  the  case  of  Goethe's  oak  in  the 
crystal  vase ;  it  is  rather  the  acorn  in  the  sphere  of  iron,  choked 
out  of  life.  The  defence  of  the  realists  is  even  less  happy.  One  of 
the  abkst  of  contemporary  critics  has  defended  the  episode  of 
Mrs,  Dolls— of  Mfi.  Solness  and  her  dolls — on  the  ground  that 
be  has  known  of  old,  and  lately  met  with  ladies  no  longer 
young,  who  cherish  these  relics  of  nursery-iime.  Iliat  is  not 
the  point  Tlicrc  may  be  plenty  of  silly  old  women  in  the  world,  or 
wicked  old  women,  to  whom  the  loss  of  nine  lovely  dolls  would  be 
a  greater  tragedy  than  the  loss  of  two  sons  ;  that  does  not  make 
Mrs.  Solness  any  the  less  ludicrous,  any  the  less  loathsome;  But 
enough  of  "Master  Builder  Solncss."  Since  it  was  produced  in 
London  our  stage  has  been  favoured  by  two  performances,  which 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  advanced  drama.  One  was  very 
clever,  the  other  was  very  stupid.  The  clever  play  was  Mr.  George 
Moore's  "Strike  at  Art ing ford,"  played  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Independent  Theatre  ;  the  stupid  one  was  "  Alexandra,"  an  anony- 
mous adaptation  of  a  piece  by  the  German  Voss.  Of  "Alexandra" 
nothing  need  be  said  ;  it  was  well-nigh  .is  bad  as  a  play  could  be, 
and  it  was  speedily  banished.  But  "The  Strike  at  Ailingford  "  is 
TOU  CCLXXIV.     NO.    194S.  f  f 
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la  iSi^'^rT^"™^"**^  *  >*«« 

Don  B<»e.-  I«  te  A-  I»»-«nMcr^  e^h  °  ^^  l>c  colled  •  A 
-  .pa<*  -  d«  hi-«y  or  *e  London  .^    -itTS^l^-S"* 

»  M»  Ach«d.  for  th*  seMi«  ,Je  di?  ""  *"'  "  ^**"^  "^ 
*  to  T««  .go.  .he  fim  pt„  .  ^   ilmrM"'^  *''"^ 
ihe«V  of  iheNorthy  Theatre.     She  was  tt,"      *^0"»c'  upon 
daaauc  n>ovanei>L    When  she  first  plaved  ir,^.'?^.^'  ^  «  peit 
the  BUM  of  Iteoi  wa*  l««icalty  unknown  in  tZ  ,      .       "*  "°"** ' 
of  mdnts  read  him,  knew  hJm,  believed  in  \,  ^  ""*':     ^  handful 
tkm  which  was  aot  significani,  no  attempt  had  I  ""'     ^^  "^  ^  «ccp- 
of  his  plaj^  upon  the  London  suge      Miss  \^  "'**'^  "**  ''"*  ""^ 
lempt;  she  iritimphcd, and  since  the  daleof  tha?!^  •   '*^''  '""'^'^  ""*  ""■ 
the  English  nage  has  bcenjihe  story  of  a  more  th  "   w    "^  ^°^  °^ 
over  the  writings,  teaching,  meanings  of  rhe  No         .°"'*^"<^  *«t'J« 
U  b  no  l^ht  thing  for  an  actress  to  be  so  i  ,-    *^'^"  dramalisL 
with  such>  dramatic  •revolution.     It  is  to  .''""*'«'>■  assodawd 
was    not   able   to   remain   in    England   to  ain'*^*"*'^  '^'"  *''* 
the  work  she  had  inaugurated.     For  her  own        '"''^^   steadily  in 
absence,  by  the  conditions  of  a  wandering  comm^'v  nl'!^'"''-  *^  *"" 
exact  criticism,  playing  to  uncriticaUudicnces     Wh  ""7^'™"'«i  by 
^appeared  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  last  year'  in  'T^u"  '\''^"'''' 
hose  who  had  most  warmly  admired  her  origin,!  "°'^'' 
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^nterpfetation  or  any  of  Ibsen's  heroines  that  the  English  stage  ha« 
"Seen  which  was  wonh  taking  seriously.  Happily  Miss  AchUTch  has 
taken  bcr  critici.inis  to  heart ;  she  ha^  prorilcd  by  counsels  whose 
austerity,  whose  severity,  were  the  best  i)roof  of  the  place  Miss 
Achurch  hat)  won  in  critical  estimation  and  of  the  desire  of  those 
«bo  most  admired  her  to  see  her  at  her  best  The  jcrkiness,  the 
Tcsilessness,  the  exasperating  volubility  which  mancd  her  revival  of 
the  pairt,  uid  which,  by  wearing  out  the  actress's  siicngth,  minimised 
the  tcmUe  cifcct  of  the  tarantella  and  the  Aysleriea  panto  of  all  the 
second  act,  have  been  softened  down,  smoothed  away,  curbed  to  a 
degree  that  docs  much  towards  restoring  Miss  Achurch's  rendering 
of  tlw  part  to  its  early  impicssivencss,  to  its  early  beauty.  Happily 
for  the  actress,  happily  for  the  author,  happily  for  the  audience,  no 
one  AS  yet  has  attempted  to  find  symbolism  in  the  triigcdy  of  Nora 
Hclmer's  life-  No  doubt  that  avtt  un pen  de  v&lenle  the  thing  might 
be  done.  It  would  not  even  be  diiScult,  if  necessary,  to  resolve  *  A 
Doll's  House '  into  a  solar  myth,  and  to  explain  the  closing  door  as 
the  defeat  of  darkness  by  dawn.  There  are  no  doubt  adherents  of 
the  master  who  would  think  that  any  such  resolution  of  the  play 
only  enhanced  its  genius.  But,  to  those  whose  admiration  for  Ibsen 
is  not  a  form  of  Mahdiism,  '  A  Doll's  House '  brings  sufficient  con- 
tentment as  a  great  lUgc  pby*-a  play  that  marks  the  highest  point,  or 
ainou  the  highest  point,  in  its  author's  career ;  for  it  mij^ht  be 
contended  that  '  Hcdda  (lablcr*  is  even  a  greater  stage  play.  Its 
enemies— and  it  has  many  enemies,  enemies  with  limited  powers  of 
discrimination,  limited  powers  of  comparison — may  rail  against  its 
moral,  may  resent  the  problems  it  proposes,  may  bewail  over  the 
manner  of  their  solution.  All  that  is  from  the  point.  It  is  not  how 
this  man  or  that  man  would  hav<:  had  Noia  E  lelmer  behave ;  it  is  the 
way  that  the  Nora  Hclmcr  of  the  play  does  behave  that  is  to  be 
considered.  Her  vanity,  her  passion,  her  humiliation,  her  re- 
generation—these arc  things  that  the  actress  has  to  showher  audience, 
these  are  the  things  with  which  the  audience  should  be  concerned. 
And  Miss  Achurch  did  show  these  singes  in  the  right  way,  in  the 
way  that  carried  conviction,  that  made  Nora  Hclmer  live  and  move. 
It  would  be  inexact  to  assert,  it  would  be  uncritical  not  to  deny,  tliat 
Miss  Achurch  was  as  good  yesterd-iy  as  she  was  in  the  time  of  the 
performances  at  the  Novelty.  Something  of  the  spoiilaneily.  of  the 
unforced  brightness,  of  the  unforced  intensity,  has  vanished,  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  recovered.  Yet  much  is  to  be  hoped  when  we  rememhcr 
the  way  in  which  Miss  Achurch  has  redeemed  her  failure  of  last  year. 
Her  Nora  Hclmcr  is  once  more  a  fine  performance;  if  it  is  net  quite 
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have  mndc  hislorj'i  with  a  catchword  in  which  he 
spoken  of  as  '  wc'  'Che  other  is  a  weak,  abject 
who  fondly  TancJcs  himself  to  he  English,  who  fondly 
(o  say  "namn  it  all"  is  a  proof  of  his  English 
is  portion  and  parcel  of  Mr.  Pincro's  cynical  attitude 
fc  ihnl  two  such  charming  girls  as  Wilhelmina  and 
fliould  be  in  any  way  attracted  by  this  pitiful  pair  of 
Bds  and  covards.  But  that  is  part  of  the  jest.  Great 
I  not  ia  the  A  B  C  ;  it  is  in  faiiy-Iand,  in  the  kingdom  of 

Ka  place  as  intangible  as  vVpplesinia ;  it  is  bewitched 
dc  'i'herc  is  the  same  sort  of  pica  to  be  made  for 
if  Twccnwaycs,  and  AndriS  Count  de  Grival  that  Lamb 
he  lords  and  ladies  of  eighteenth  century  comedy.  If 
[before  a  iioacher,  and  tie  and  cheat,  it  is  all  laughable  ; 
S  or  could  take  them  and  their  peccadilloes  seriously ;  and 
br  all,  they  may  make  as  good  husbands  in  their  way  as 
inwount  Liiierly  of  the  muscles  and  ihews  and  the  candid 
IBiBOUr.  Mr.  !'intr'>  has  never  written  better  than  some 
Inewplay.  The  first  act,  from  rise  to  fall  of  curtain,  was  as 
anything  he  has  ever  done.  The  di.iIoguc  flashed  like  the 
precious  stone.  The  September  sunlight  throbbed  with 
igled  with  innuendo.  And  all  this  was  portion  and  parcel 
I,  dreamy  story— h.alf  idyHic,  half  grotesque,  Arcady,  with 
lind  lo^'ers,  and  even  its  satyrs.  The  first  act  is  the  best 
le  second,  though  the  sylvan  charm  still  lingers,  though 
EliU  summoned  quick  >ind  fast,  the  humours  of  the 
^rry  Mr.  Tinero  a  little  loo  far  adcld,  into  digressions 
H  that  are  not  essential,  not  pertinent,  that  last  too  long, 
lird  act,  which  passes  out  of  Arcady  into  a  gj'ranasion 
Qvadcd  by  rope-climbing  adorers,  is  mere  farce,  without 
poetry,  nnyof  the  subtlety,  any  of  the  charm  that  had  been 
of  ihc  two  preceding  acts.  Almost  any  smart  fellow  might 
^n  the  last  act.  Perhaps  only  Mr.  I'inero  could  have 
1  two  first.  It  docs  not  seem  to  be  by  the  same  hand,  or 
Idocs  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  piece."  It  may 
e  a  matter  for  regret  for  .Mr.  Pincro  that  simultaneously 
oduction  of  a  new  piece  by  him  comes  the  revival  of  an 
[with  which  his  name  was  associated.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
«  chosen,  since  iheir  return  from  .America,  to  appear  only 
s.  The  first  was  Mr.  Grundy's  "  While  Lie,"  considerably 
K  second  was  "The  Ironmaster."  "The  Ironmaster"  is 
■tolerable  play.    Nothing  that  Mr.  Pincro  could  do  could 
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As  Ihe  world  gets  older  and,  it  h  to  be  hoped,  wiser,  it  set» 
more  store  by  Tiction.  I  have  no  slulistics  on  which  to  found 
conclusions,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  percentage  of  fiction  now 
consumed  by  the  average  reader  is  higher  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  the  world's  history.  Novcb  are,  moreover,  the  solace  of 
the  most  rclincd  and  distinguished  minds  as  ncU  as  of  the  most 
indolent  and  commonplace.  Cjniy's  dream  of  happiness  is  said  to 
have  been  lying  on  a  sofa  and  reading  endless  new  novels  hy 
Oibtllon  the  younger— an  occupation  that  might  be  cniertaioing, 
but  could  not  be  legardcd  as  wholly  discreet  or  decorous.  The  busiest 
and  most  potent  of  siatcsmen  has  before  row  diverted  him!>e!f  of  the 
/esponsibiUtics  of  imperial  government  in  order  to  write  a  review  of 
novel.  His  {;reaicst  and  most  formidable  rival  is  likely  to  bi; 
remembered  as  a  novelist  when  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  have 
Cttsed  to  trouble  themselves  ahoiil  his  political  convictions  or 
influence.  Poetry,  which  is,  of  course,  tinoiher,  and  it  may  be  a 
higher,  branch  of  fiction,  conveys  a  ptcasuri:  subtler  and  far  more 
acute  to  a  comparatively  small  section  of  readers.  Poetry,  however, 
is  "not  in  it"  with  prose  fiction  as  regards  the  general  public. 
Those  who  assume  to  be  cultured  are  famitmr  with  "Maud  "and 
"In  Memoriam,"  praise  ".Malania  in  Calydon,"  and  quote  from 
"The  Triumph  of  Time."  Some  even  have  read  "The  Ring  and 
the  Book,"  and  affect  to  understand  "  Paracelsus."  1  low  small  is, 
levertheless,  the  number  of  such  compared  with  those  who  have 
wept  over  the  sufferings  of  "I.iltle  Em'ly."  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  hard  and  practical  men,  scientists  or  politicians  for  the  most 
part,  all  read  and  delight  in  novels,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  some 
who  in  public  set  their  faces  most  rigidly  against  novels  do  not  in 
their  innermost  privacy  ponder  over  the  volumes  they  profess  to 
regard  as  taboo. 

HisroRv  IN  THE  Novp.r. 

E  have  long  derived  our  history  from  fiction,  and  I  am  not 

sure  that  we  are  wholly  unwise  in  so  doing.    Who  will  be 

to  change  our  estimate  of  Prince  Hal,  King  Kichard  the  Third, 
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«r  Sir  lolw  FaktaffiAv  ibc  deKDfbOD  ^«ca  of  tbera  br  Shokopesa  ? 
Thte  itjgf  SOLMn at  "TW  Abbot"  prcvatb  in  oar  ■jBtiillue*  o«ir 
•te  QMsaXiiyof  Oe  CMta  Ijnen,  M^ipoaag  tbeu  to  be  gCBoac : 
aad  the  Loott  XL  a<  **QaeDtm  Doniatd'    b,  ta  tbe  cstimtK 
not  00)7  ol  g"gp-fc— ■»  bat  of  Fimrhmtw,  the  rcry  tDODaicli  "  Id 
kH»  hibK  as  be  Ined.*    Ei^  wboi  taoat  vrno^  ooveltsti  not  scUom 
caoT  n  with  ifacBL    ladbBs  bic  **  ptnia,'  ve  are  told  bjr  Bret  Hwe 
and  HaA  TwxMt  or  other  muJeiu  and  aitpair  obBerrcn.    Noee 
Ae  leat,  ibe  Bed  Iwfin  of  Co«per  comm^wh  himscU'.  or  at  least 
ifid coDHMBd hiHfldl^  toccBcal  Euili  xnc)  ^nDnsthies-    The  pictsKs 
NcpoSfeaDd  MBnnvia'UDde Toms Cibta" exercised  ui 
Ka  IB  briBging  »boet  Ac  abolitioa  of  KUrery ;  aod 
[Acmgh  their  jceafcy  vis  ficroelr  catpogned  from  the  tBOPwail  tbqr 
At  U^i,  the  adaaeDanoe  of  the  condirion  of  aSurs  then 
>f  frnimmihir     I  do  not  know  tfaM  aajr  war  can  be 
^PBOly    traced    10    the    mfrw~-*  of    a  work    of    fiction.    Ttw 
ro^oacea  of  Uoamean,  however,  and  the  pla|s  of  Bcaiimafchaii. 
ootably  Im  J^Bt/mwi^  pfepared  the  way  for  tlie  French  R«tn>- 
Ivtiaiit  the  mm  rr*  of  which  were  stintifaued  by  the  plijn 
which  fcOowed  Its  oothreak.    In  England,  eveti,  pbjv  have  beca 
psfmmed  far    yiTtirtr*'   teasocs.    CromwcU  is  snpposed  to  have 
loicnied    A"w^rt    eoiertainnwnts,    after    their  represiion    under 
Fluilu  ^'"^nfj.  with  a  new  to  usii%  tfaetn  lor  the  purpose  of 
tnttamine  Engllih  warlike  r""»«"« ;   and  Drrdeo,  at  least,  wrote 
with  A  saaar  aim  when  be  ptoduced  Awikipia  ;  pr,  the  Crudtits  tf 
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The  CoxTKOVEksiAi.  Nontt. 

NOVELS  are  bow  rarely  ntcd  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  national 
aeniitoent.  Thdr  aim  nowadnjrs  b  more  oflen  polcmtol 
or  didactic  We  receive  our  rclipon  and  our  mching  in  the  shspe 
of  fiction.  In  DoveU  we  learn  what  to  believe  and  what  nut  to  believe. 
Ihc  most  diificult  theological  problems  are  ihiethcd  out  in  them  i<» 
thccdificatioaorour  maid*  and  matrons.  Nothin}{  is  (luilc  safe  from 
the  novelisL  He  haa  invaded  the  regions  even  of  science — the  moit 
distant,  it  might  be  bdd,  from  his  own  that  cou!d  be  found.  Of 
bncied  Voyages  to  the  Moon  and  other  luminaries  literature  is  fall. 
The  earliest  of  these  are  dreams  or  political  satires  with  no  m«c 
claim  to  credibility  than  the  story  of  Gulliver  or  that  of  Munchausen 
A  diGcrect  method  is  now  adopted,  and  ina^nary  explorations  of 
the  class  are  given  with  all  the  scientific  accuracj-  reconcilable  with 
fuie  conjectuie.    To  m-j^lf  ooveU  with  a  purpose  nc^-er  appeal. 
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Worst  of  all  is  the  scnnondi»gui.tcd  ai  a.  nove].  This,  to  Kay  think- 
ing, is  as  revolting  and  abominabk  at  the  teprcheniiblc  |)l:in  adopted 
with  infancy — of  disguising  a  jpoonfol  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia 
behind  a  coating  of  jam.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  familiar  to  my 
youth,  I  have  always  looked  upon  jam  of  every  description  with  doubt 
and  tniiirust,  and  some  descriptions  of  it  1  have  never  ta&ted  iincc. 
Can  we  be  sure  that  some  of  onr  religious  or  controversial  nov^elists 
do  not  exercise  a  similar  influcnrx-?  Is  it  not  possible  that  tome 
may  become  so  disenchanted  with  the  blend  that  their  dishlce  to  the 
form  of  preaching  may  extend  to  the  religion  it  is  sought  to  incuU 
CMC? 

The  Novel  of  ADvetrruRE. 

WI'E'H  the  burden  of  sexagcnatianbm  upon  me  I  am  all  for  the 
novel  of  adventure.  Give  me  a  boolc  that  pleases  a  bo>\ 
and  it  wilt  please  me.  To  what  books  does  one  most  contentedly 
go  back  in  memory?  To  romances.  I  will  not  compare  with 
"  \a  Cousine  Bette  "  or  "  l^s  Paysans  "  of  Baliac,  or,  mightier  still, 
"1^5  Misirables  "  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  "  Trois  Mousqueuires  "  and  the 
"MomeCrirtu"  of  Alexandre  Dumas;  but  I  know  which  constitute  the 
most  interesting  and  pleasurable  reading,  and  to  which  1  vould  most 
gbdiy  return.  I  will  strive  not  to  arouse  prejudice,  and  I  will 
admit  that  the  characters  of  Balxac  and  Hugo  live.  It  has  been  said 
with  some  ccagKeration  that  every  novel  of  Bal/ac  is  wrung  out  of  a 
woman's  heart.  But  allowing  for  dilTercnce  of  period,  since  Balxac 
dealt  principally  with  the  lid;  of  his  day,  and  appreciating  as  fully  as 
any  the  magnificent  gallery  of  portraits  he  has  given  in  his  "  Coni^die 
Humainc,"!  malntiin  that  the  romantic  characlera  of  Dumas  live  also. 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  are  as  realisalile  at  Vautrin  and  Henri 
de  Marsay.  So  Consuelo  is  as  much  more  realisable  as  she  is  more 
pleasant  to  contemplate  than  Nana.  A  genuine  romance  of 
adventure  is  an  absolute  boon  to  humanity.  Not  the  highest  boon, 
let  it  be  granted.  I  think,  however,  a  man  who  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  until  he  had  read  all  the  novels  of  Dumas  would  not 
l>e  entirely  a  subject  for  commiseration.  Is  it  not  Cl.ivcrhouse,  in 
"Old  Mortality,"  who  expresses  his  inclination  to  inflict  on  Morton  a  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  order  to  give  him  leisure  to  read  Froissart  ? 

NovEts  or  Mr.  Cijihk  Russbll. 

WITH  the  view  I  have  expressed,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  I 
welcome  a  popular  reprint  of  the  novels  and  marinesketches 
of  Mr.   Clark  Russell. '     With   many  of  these  I  have  long  been 
■  Chaito  &  Windiu. 
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famtUsr,  having  read  ihem  in  ihe  quarter*  wherein  ihcy  first  ap- 
peared. With  the  bulk,  however,  1  make  acquaintance  for  ihc  fittt 
tiine.  They  arc,  in  a  sense,  timitcd  in  range,  and  a  certain  kind  g( 
resemblance  runs  through  «1L    What  books,  however,  ihcjr  are  ! 

I .ut  year  a  severe  and  disabling  attack  of  inRuenr^  gaveme  a 
kind  of  imprisonment,  which  enabled  mc  to  rei>eruse  the  entwe 
literary  baggage   of  Charles   Rcadc.     Evidence   concerning  these 
Iileaaant  if  desultory  studies  is  found  in  the  OtntUman^i  Magaum. 
A  much  miWer  attack  of  the  same  enemy  enabled  me  to  read  the 
nine  volumes  of  Mr,  Clark  Russell  which  are  as  yet  included  in  the 
series.    The  enjoyment  in  the  latter  case  has  scarcely  been  less  thaa 
in  the  former.      I  have  followed  with  interest,  absolutely  breathless, 
the  Bud  tesolnte  chase  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Ktonson  of  Colonel  Hope- 
Kennedy,  the  destroyer  of  his  peace,  and  have  lingered  lovinifly  over 
ti>e  conquest  of  Miss  Temple  in  "  My  Shipmate  Louise."     For  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  can  tell  a  love  Mory  as  well  3s  the  best  of  them,  and 
his  descriptions  of  the  gradual  and  frequently  unconscious  subjugation 
of  a  wnman's  heart  by  a  calm,  resolute  toan  are  delightful     An  old- 
fishioncd  story -stcUer,  moreover,  he  leaves  you  in  no  uncomfortable 
doubt  as  to  what  is  coming.     The  struggle  may  be  prolonged,  and 
danger  and  death  may  menace  the  heroine  from   "all   the  airts  the 
wind  can  blow,"  but  he  allows  )-ou  a  faint  echo  of  the  carillon  of 
maniige  bells  with  which  the  whole  will  close.    So  pleasant  is,  indeed, 
the  wooing  he  depicts,  that  we  arc  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  for  not 
givinic  us  the  whole.      In  Scott's  "  Rob  Roy  "  we  arc  shocked  that  a 
creature  so  enchanting  as   Di  Vernon   should   be  dismissed  in  a 
paragraph.     After  one  or  two  exquisite  scenes,  in  which  she  paniaQjr 
surrenders,  all  that  we  hear  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  bewailing  her  loss. 
Here  Sir  Walter  is  shirking.     It  was  said  that  if  Shakespeare  had 
not  killed  Mercutio,  Mercuiio  would  have  killed  Shakespeare.    Is 
the  same  true  of  Scott  and  Di  Vernon,  and  was  he  unable  to  preserre 
her  marx-elloui  boldness,  in^^enuousncss,  and  charm?     Somesudi 
grievance  as  I  have  against  Scott  I  feel  against  Mr.  Clark  Russell. 


Sea  Novels  and  Sketches. 

IT  is  as  a  producer  of  sea  novels  and  sketches  that  Mr.  Clark 
Russell  takes  his  highest  position.      In  this  respect  he  has  had 
no  predecessor.     He  himself  owns  his  obligation  to  Herman  Melvilk, 
the  author  of  "  Typee,"  "  Omoo,"  "  Moby-Dick,"  and  "  Redbtim," 
to  whom  in  language  of  warmest  eulogy  he  dedicates  his  "  Ocean 
raced)-."    \Vq  ba'^^  besides  Captain  Marryat,  who  did  not  confine 
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itMtf  exclusively  to  the  sea,  but  whose  novels  had  a  delightful 
Havout  ;  and  Thomas  Scott,  the  author  of  '■  Tom  Cringle's 
Log  "  and  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge,"  both  of  them  unsurpassable 
ID  their  way,  and  only  less  humorous  than  "  Midshipman  Eisy  "  or 
"Japhct  in  search  of  a  1-athcr,"  If  only  in  regard  lo  the  quantity  he 
has  wiiitcn,  Mr.  Clark  Russell  goes  in  front  of  all  of  these.  Volume 
succeeds  volume  from  a  pen  thai  is  spontaneous  and  unwearied.  It 
lias  been  said  of  his  urilings  that  they  constitute  an  encj'clopaidia  of 
things  relating  to  the  sea.  This,  to  myself,  who  do  not  seek 
information  in  ficdon,  is  a  very  modest  recommendation.  If  it  be  a 
recommendation  at  all.  It  is  true  that  there  is  very  little  concerning 
the  manaKenicnl  of  a  ship  that  is  not  illustrated  in  one  or  other  of 
his  books.  True,  also,  that  Ilie  misadventures  that  befall  his  heroes 
or  heroinef  arc  the  most  astounding  ever  concei\'ed,  and  that  It  would 
be  ditficult  for  the  mo^t  skilled,  helpless,  and  persecuted  mariner 
10  mention  a  form  of  calamity  that  our  novelist  does  not  depict. 
He  does  not,  however,  aim  at  su]>plying  information,  except  for 
the  sake  of  amusement.  It  must  be  owned  that  his  works  are 
calculated  rather  to  discourage  going  "  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  th.in  to 
encourage  it.  However  strong  or  well  built,  graceful  in  its  lines 
or  well  furnished  a  vessel  may  be,  it  seems  bound  ultimately  to  go  to 
the  bottom.  WTien,  in  "  An  Ocean  Tragedy,"  the  "  Shark  "  is  pursued 
by  the  "  Bride,"  both  arc  S|>Icndid  ^'cssclsof  their  class,  and  both  go  to 
pieces.  It  is  only  the  "  Liz,i  Kobbins,"  with  her  unsavoury  cargo  of 
guano,  that  rides  through  all  gales,  and  for  what  we  know,  since  wc 
vc  not  told,  arrives  at  home 

With  >11  hrt  bnvtry  on  and  tackle  trim, 

Saitk  tilled  mil  diciincfi  waving. 


"Accidents  by  Sba," 

FOB  an  illustration  of  the  unexpected,  which  Mr.  Clark  Russell 
holds  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  the  expected  at  sca.commi^nd 
me  to  the  loss  of  the  "  Bride."  This  is,  of  course,  conceivable.  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  b  too  true  an  artist  to  introduce  an  Impossibility.  I 
have  beard,  that  is,  I  have  been  told,  that  a  coachman  driving  a  car- 
riage— I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  nut  a  railway  engine — fell  down 
<l«ad,  slain  bya  descending  aerolite.  Such  a  thing  might  well  happen, 
and  no  one,  from  the  Queen  on  the  throne,  is  safe  against  the  "off 
chance  "  of  such  a  dismissal.  I-'ew  will  sleep  the  less  soundly,  however, 
for  apprehension  of  such  a  fate.  So  when  the  cry  is  heard  on  the 
deck  of  the  "Bride,"  "Breakers  ahead!"  Finn,  the  captain,  says,  with 
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Chaptf.r  I. 

\  ^I*CNER  wasorer.    They  hod  just  lit  ihcir  pipes  and  settled 

down  to  a  gloaming  chat. 
*^»j/!"  said  Harlcy,  "now  we're  off.     Yes,   I  confess  it  isn't 
^'^d  to  find  oneself  licii  after  knocking  about  the  world  fot 

*^  n  crusts.  Vou  see,  1  really  had  a  bit  of  roughing.  On  land- 
'  ^{cllwurne,  I  was  taken  by  the  hand  by  a  very  obliging  fellow 
^fcom  I  entered  into  partnctahip  in  the  hardware  line,     I  woke 

^fe  morning  lo  find  that  I  had  been  taken  by  the  purse,  and  ihai 

in  several  hard  lines  without  the  ware.     U'iih   five  pounds 

^  ,  I  went  to  have  a  shy  at  the  diggings,  and  with  two,  1  shied 

"^-jp.  1  was  a  mason's  labourer  at  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  s 
%it  a  pound,  and  .1  clerk  at  twenty-five  shillings.  1  worked  ray 
l^e  as  an  anything  bul  jolly  tar  round  to  "Sydney,  where  I 
It'V;  a  real  gentleman's  gardener  at  the  gentlemanly  sum  of  one 
-^  ten  per  week.  Fine  pursuit,  horticulture.  Once  read  a  book 
^  it,  though  my  master  wouldn't  believe  that.  So  I  left  his 
'  n  for  the  next  man  lo  weed,  and  started  inland  with  an  intro- 
^■on  from  a  Scotchman  to  a  sheep-fanner  friend,  seventy  miles 

The  money  ebbed  out  of  my  pockets  and  the  elbows  out  of  my 

simultaneously,  and  it  was  getting  hard  to  keep  the  soul  from 

^ig  out  of  my  body,  when  the  tide   turned   and   flowed  good 

-«.     I  was  pasting  through  talher  a  dicary  district  when  I  saw  in 

^OL.  ccixxiT.    Ma  r949.  o  <^ 
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flfae  a  bowny  Eurapesn  Kuding  behind  a  dad  bone,  uid 
s  pmp  of  bovbog  Maori  at  bay  with  bt>  tifie.    1'bcre  mt 
and  two  dead,  sad   I  saw  that  those  left  «ece  u 
ID  niievc  U»e  hoacR  nuii  of  li&'s  burden,  ai  be  nt  to 
csny  a  a  liole  faitbcs.    Just  as  he  dropped  from  a  bul)ct-wooi»]  1 
Ibm  at  the  pUop^  and  in  a  few  seconds  had,  <rith  my 
;  rtmmlfil  two  of  ibem  to  continue  opctations  in  aiMbcr 
tkk&lg  the  odtos  in  Uicir  flight  wiib  a  tiulc  lead.    I'hc  tun 
oa  ife  poaod  was  Oe  good  Ayrshire  Scot  to  whom  I  was  jounic)-' 
■Df.     UkUj,  it  vas  only  a  leg  woond,  aad  he  managed  to  stick  on 
■y  faofae  fcc  the  mnaiiung  two  miles  of  the  disuoce. 

-  Wdl,  tfaat  man  was  ntoce  than  a  blher  to  me.  I  wotked  ntk 
him  «B  the  lariche  tx  two  years,  when  be  took  malarial  rever  aod 
died ;  kniac  me,  as  be  had  no  tcUtions,  c\-CTy  cent  of  bis  money. 
I  had  a  *"'*'*i"e  a&ei  the  old  coontry  ;  so  sold  out  and  shipped 
hone.  Hafix^  xmebofiiaess  to  transact  in  this  quarter,  and  lean^g 
■B  Gaa^am  that  B7  old  dmm,  now  one  of  a  prominent  linn  of  h«- 
y«(s,  wa*  auuggUi^  ikroo^  a  bdiday  do«-n  here,  I — yes,  here  I  am." 
**  .Aad  here  yoo  are  wekome,  old  num." 
~By  ibe  way,'  aid  Uarley,  "  do  j-ou  know  Colonel  Hodgson  of 
DooaHoase?"  ■ 

"Oeljr  by  name,"  said  his  host,  rising.     He  drew   aside  the 
"See,  if  you  stand  here  you  can  just  catch  a 
of  tbe  nx>r  ihioagfa  the  trees." 
*So  yoa  do.     And  yonder  is  the  monument — dear  old  spot ! 
fi  loo  htc  to  walk  round  that  way.  ^Vingatc  ? " 
-Sotalit.    Well  gp  foe  a  stroll." 

Aim!  roiud  by  the  moounent  they  went,  the  niHlerCT  rebti: 
to  bis  friend,  all  ears,  the  saga  of  his  doings — of  mighty  end 
aad  bakfaataAfa  escapes,  adventures  by  sea  and  field.     The  tongue 
•aAed  froai  worid  to  world.    The  transit  of  the  universe  was 
Botfaiog  to  dkb  dark-eyed  youth  from  tbe  bush — this  weather-tanned 
otf  ihews  arMl  uiwws.    They  walked  up  the  Maybol«  RMd, 
the  moon  opened  magic  on  the  ni^t 
"Yes,*  Kartey  wu  saying  "  Colonel  Hodgson  in  my  uncle.     I'a 
to  visit  him  to-morrow — not  as  the  man  or  fortune,  but  as  the 
hnpy  hcir-cipcctant.     I  want  to  see  Imtr  the  old  fire-eater  would 
tmu  me  if  I  really  were  at  bis  mercy.    Cliiefly,  I  want  to  learn  bo* 
he  has  behaved  to  my  cousin  Nelly.     He's  her  imcle,  too,  and  her 
Huardiaa     Nelly  and  I  were  lovers  in  the  dead  dayi*  and  she  uio) 
to  i^  that  if  die  lost  her  mother  she'd  rather  die  than Angeb 

wd  winiliep  at  jpat  1   witai's  that  ? " 
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The)r  «rere  crossing  tlie  bridge  sA  the  monument  !nn.  Hurley 
dutched  hit  Triend's  arm  rtcrcely,  und  (lie  two  nieti  jicurcd,  s[>ell- 
bound,  up  the  rirer.  'I'heie,  on  the  very  auld  Itri|{  o'  Doon  itself, 
shadowed  by  the  trcct,  but  streaked  by  one  thin  niounhght  thread, 
stood  a  tall  white  figure,  making  strange  signs  with  its  arms— wciid, 
slow  movements,  suggestive  of  things  unearthly. 

"  Stoleavay  1  By  the  ghost  of  Tarn  o'  Shantcr  !  I  follow  thee  I 
Wait  there.  Wingatc.' 

Hurley  sliot  along  the  rivet-bank,  and  was  lost  to  siRht.  U'ingatc 
strove  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  dense  fuliage,  as  he  heard  him 
oash  and  blunder  through  the  shrubbery.  The  sounds  circubted 
and  came  back.  Harley  scrambled  to  the  road,  brenthing  hard  and 
dbplaytng  torn  garments. 

"The — the  strangest  thing  alive— or— or  dead,"  he  panted. 
'*  Got  quite  close,  and  thought  I  had  it  when  (he  gbaatly  thing  dis- 
appeared." 

"  And  you  haven't  brought  back  even  a  hair  of  auld  Meg's  tail  ? 
MoAt  disapi>ointing  I " 

*•  Well,  it's  feminine.  I'll  suke  my  life  on  thai.  So,  next  time  I 
Icare  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  to  you." 

Wingatc  was  a  bachelor— a  bad>elor  on  holiday,  and  at  his  friend's 
serrioe.  Together  they  visited  Doon  House  on  the  following  day. 
To  ra.iuat  obtervaiiori  the  Colonel  seemed,  on  Che  whole,  pleased  to 
sec  his  nephew  again,  but  there  was  one  whose  keen  scrutiny  the 
first  involuntar)-  flash  of  sinister  unwelcome  did  not  escape.  Standing 
in  the  shade,  Wingatc,  between  half-shut  eyes,  measured  the  man  in 
the  moment  of  his  approach. 

"Liver  gone — cruel— indomitiible — martinet,"  was  the  verdict. 
Conversation  ranged,  until  someone  came  in  from  the  garden, 
blushing  rosily,  and  somebody's  heart  began  to  play  a  frantic  quick- 
step on  his  side.  Wingatc  remarked  the  tones  of  almost  fawning 
affection  in  which  the  Colonel  addressed  hts  niece,  and  sought  lo 
reconcile  them  with  the  vcrdicL  A  picnic  lo  Crossragucl  Abbey 
being  arranged  for  the  following  day,  they  were  about  to  leave  when 
Harley  burst  out ; 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  I  We  saw  a  ghost  last  night." 
"Stuff,  man  !    That's  your  Colonial  imagination." 
"  No  fear.     It  was  alive,  alive  O  !    On  the  Brig  o"  Doon,  too- 
Wingatc  will  corroborate." 

"Eh— what?"  blurted  ihc  Colonel.  "On  the  auld  Brig?  Dont 
talk  nonsense,  Frank.  Smoke,  Mr.  Wingate?  Ha  !  I'll  give  you  % 
fine  Indian  weed  for  the  walk  home." 
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1— I— oh,    yes    I'll    get  ihemt"  stannmcred  hit 


"ShaU 
vnn'tthing. 

Coming  down  ihe  avenue,  Horley,  airily,  between  puffs;  "JoUy 
gill  that— eh?" 
"  M— y«*." 

"  And  what  else,  anatomist  ?  " 

»A  thoughtful  gill  and— and  a  troubled  girl.  How  \%  ihe 
bioTided  for?    That's  important." 

■'  Her  mother  left  her  entire  fortune  to  the  Colonel,  wiih  the 
provision  that  Nelly  should  receive  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
icn  thousand  a*  mnrriaj^e  portion." 

"So  that  if  this  girl  were  to  die  your  uncle  would  net,  saving 
jnnual,  five  hundred,  saving  prospective,  ten  thousand?" 

"Ye  banlw  and  braes;    What's  the  man  drivinR  at?    D'vou  mean 

to  say " 

"Nothing." 

"D'>'OU  mean  to  thinic,  then ." 

"That  your  cousin  might  tell  you  something  of  last  night's— er- 
Maid  of  Doon." 

There  are  men  who  throw  out  their  words,  crisp  and  dear,  frcm 
the  cht3t,  and  with  such  evident  relish  that,  instinctively,  you  M 
ihftt  they  arc  braining,  as  well  as  tongucing,  them— nay,  more,  that  the 
silver  unerances  ate  II all- marked  of  the  heart.  And  Wingale,  with 
his  mild,  cleanshaven  face  and  quiet,  decisive  manner,  was  one  of 
these.  Men  learned  this;  hence  his  reputation.  Hailey  had  been 
ruminating. 

"Wingale,  you're  an  enigma.'* 

"Don't  call  names.    Didn't  you  notice  anything  striking  to-d»y?' 
'■  Yes ;  I  tliought  my  uncle  ch-ingcd  colour  when  I  mentioned  the 
ghost  incident.    That  was  all." 

"Well,  that  was  something.     Bui  1  saw  stranger  things  in  your 
cousin's  face,  and  how,  on  a  rather  transparent  pretext,  she  h 
from  the  room." 

"Then,  0  ri ddle- reader !  until  the  riddle  be  read,  we'll  nti 
visit  the  glimpses  o'  the  moon." 

It  was  a  meiry  drive  next  day  in  riyhl  merry  weather.  Nelly  hid 
hunted  up  some  young  friends,  male  and  female,  from  Ayr,  and  the 
richly-colooted  country,  the  delightful  interruptions  by  the  way,  the 
old-f.ishioned  town  of  M:iybolc,  and.  at  lasi,  the  truly  |ncturesque  rwoi 
of  the  ancient  abbey  made  summer  of  living. 

Crossraguel  has  a  pretty  story  of  its  own,  and  its  impression  «u 
not  vinfcH^V  **^  v^^l^a-v  ^iwaMilted  in  the  grass-grown  chance^ 
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the  blu«  heavens  arching  theic  roof.  OnlfonccdidHukj-findhiscouiin 
«lone.  It  wu  when  ihcy  had  climbed  the  one  remaining  tower,  and 
he  held  her  hand  as  she  peeped,  c^uliou^ly,  over  the  giddy  edge. 

"  Kelly,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  Tell 
ic— has  he  been— is  he  good  to  you— as  kind  as  you  dcser^'e?  " 

"Oh,  Frank,  don't  ssaV  me  thai ! " 

She  turned  a  sad,  pleading  face  towards  him.  In  that  moment 
her  eyes  had  filled. 

"Nelly,  I've  come  to  help  you.     You  must " 

"Oh,  don't— please  don't!  Seel  he's  watching  ut.  Goovcrtherc, 
quick." 

Immediately  afterwards  she  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  her  Inugh 
was  heard  above  them  all.  But  Hatley  was  thinking — he  who  was 
not  given  to  thinking  except  when  it  could  not  be  helped.  VVingate 
stuck  to  the  Colonel  like  a  leech,  and  well  Harlcy  knew  that  the  leech 
was  drawing  blood.  Tliat  night  the  Maid  of  Doon  did  not  present 
herself  on  the  Brig,  nor  for  a  full  week  to  come.  Then,  circumstances 
beir^  simibr,  she  again  appeared.     Harley's  course  was  determined. 

"Nou-,  old  man,"  said  he,  "be  swift.  I'll  cut  off  retreat.  Vou 
lake  exactly  the  course  1  did  List  time.  Wait  here,  now.  When  you 
hear  my  cuckoo-cill,  swoop," 

Move  as  he  might,  the  shtubbcty,  the  dry  undergrowth,  the  roost- 
ing birds  spoke  loudly  of  the  disturber,  and  sent  warning  on  the  night 
as  they  tracked  him.  Harlcy  saw  his  prey  slipping,  gave  the  sign  on 
the  inslani,  and,  henceforth  abandoning  all  attempts  at  stealth,  bounded 
forward  with  rcdoiihllng  din.  He  could  see  Wingatc's  form  darting 
by  the  moon. bright  water  toward  the  bridge.  During  judicious 
pauses  he  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  apparition  was  substantial 
and  not  of  air,  in  that  its  movements  were  chronicled  even  as  his  own. 
He  stood  still  now,  well  concealed  behind  a  bush.  The  .ipparilion 
was  reckless.  A  lightning  spring  or  two,  and  Harley  held  the  dread 
thing  fas:  1    There  was  a  djsiincily  feminine  scream. 

"  Let  mc  go.     How  dare  you  ?  " 

"Nelly,  it  isn't— it  isn't  any  use.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
^ou  even  in  this  guise  ?  " 

The  ghost  fell  sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 

"Oh,  Frank  !  Frank  t  you  don'i  know  all," 

"  Nelly  !  Nelly  !  D'you  hear  ?  Don't  cry  like  that.  Bless  mc 
you're — you're  all  trembling.  Let  me  lake  off  that  white  thing. 
What's  the  matter  ?     Darling,  I've  a  right  to  know." 

"  In  heaven's  name,  don't  ask— don't  ask  !  Oh,  if  you  ever  cared 
for  me,  let  me  go!"    She  half  raised  the  white  covering  on  her 
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head,  peering  with  wet  eyes  U  a  dim-lit  window  of  the  botue  d>M 
showed  through  the  Toliage.  lite  hand  on  his  aim  treBibled 
violently. 

"  If  he  shoold  suspect— if  he  should  trace  me — oh,  Fnnic,  i(  he 
should  Gad  me  bete,  he'd— he'd  kiU  ui  both— Icill  us-kiU  us ! " 


Chafter  II. 

"  So,  Bfter  all,  she  tdd  you  nothing  ?     H'm  !    Rather  a  wild-sooK 
chase  l- 

*'  My  dear  Tcllow,  I  didn't  want  to  hare  a  TCal  ghost  in  my  xma. 
The  gitl  was  out  of  her  wits.  Utit  how  did  }-^u  know  it  was  hct? 
You  seemed  cock-sure  in  the  matter." 

"  Tolerably  ccruin,  yes.  My  methods  of  deduction  made  mc  sa 
Now,  before  talcing  further  steps,  do  you  mean  to  marry  the  girl  ?" 

"  You're  point-blank,  but  that  is  the  business  thai  brought  mc 
here." 

"  Then,  in  that  event,  and  only  because  your  cousin  is  more  K> 
you  than  your  uncle,  I  take  your  cas&  I  have  made  a  careful  nudf 
of  such  cases,  and  here  I  see  great  danger  in  delay.  Therefore, 
whilst  carefully  avoiding  anything  that  might  arouse  sus]>idon  in  your 
uncle's  mind,  you  must  discover,  through  your  cousin,  whether  he 
take:^  an  interest  in,  or  gives  any  instructions  regarding,  her  sIcefMng 
BiJartment-" 

Ilarley  promised.     "I'm  daied,"  he  said,  "but  I'll  go  on,  in 
faith." 

So  the  CKCTirsion  went  on  apace.  There  were  drives  to  Dunuie 
the  quaint,  to  the  lovely  glen  of  Ballochmylc,  and  the  countless 
other  beauty-nooks  that  make  the  very  name  oT  Ayi  a  kind  o( 
jpcll.  There  were  golf  matches  at  Troon  and  golf  matches  aT 
Prestwick.  Fcidvity  jwrpctual — and  all  ihc  while  the  tliickening 
plot ;  and  all  the  while  the  unravelling.  Walking  homeward  one 
night,  Wingate  said  to  his  friend  : 

"  You  had  an  opportunity  to-day.     Did  you  take  it  by  the  fore- 
lock?" 

"  Yes,  but  what  1  fished  was  so  minnowy  that  it's  hardly  worth 
mentioning." 

"  Everything's  worth  mentioning  to  a  lawyer  when  you're  bit 
client" 

"Well,  it  was  simply  that  he  insists  upon  Nelly  sleeping  with  the 
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vn  fiom  the  top.    The  Queen  does  that,  he  says,  and 
look  at  Acr  age." 

^      "Isthaiall?" 

^P     "  Vcs— no ;  by-ihc-by,  he  advised  her  to  read  in  bed  as  an  induce* 

^mcnt  to  skcp,  and  gave  her  a  boxful  of  novels.  He  bought  her  a 
patent  reading-lamp  and  boolc-holder,  too,  for  the  purpose.  Not 
much  in  that — eh  ?  ' 

"JuM  life  and  death  in  that.      Harley,  we  must  precipitate 

I     mattere." 

H|     Harley's  (ace  signalled  alarm. 

^^  "Yes,  and  if  I  find  you're  right,  111  begin  by  prccipicaiing  ihft 
old  brute  hom  his  topmost  window." 

"  Vou  will  plcisc  10  bear  in  mind  that  a  single  injudicious  word 
may  cost  tlic  forfeit  of  our  poivcr  to  render  any  assistance  whatever. 
To-morrow  I  shall  pay  your  uncle  an  early  visit,  and  get  him  away 
to  golf  at  Presiwick.  You  will  be  headachey,  and  going  to  stay 
abed.  To  do  a  gieat  right  we  must  do  a  little  wrong.  If  I  don't 
return  within  :in  hour,  you'll  go  straight  to  your  cousin,  and  tell  her 
all— tell  her  that  you  are  independent  of  your  uncle— in  short,  make 
her  your  ]>romixed  wife.  Unless  I'm  worse  than  blind,  she'll  consent 
And  heaven  knows  she  needs  you,  poor  girl  !  Tell  her  to  arrange 
for  my  examining  the  house  in  the  afternoon,  getting  the  servants 
out  of  the  way  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then,  being  no  lonRcr  head- 
achcy,  you  will  come  on  to  Prcstwick,  and  join  us  about  two  o'clock. 
Your  uncle  has  the  old  soldier's  love  of  a  wager.  You  will  play  him 
tm-o  rounds  for  ten  guineas  a  side.  Prior  to  this,  I  shall  have  him 
informed  that  I  must  go  to  town  by  the  two-thirty.  Tliat  I  take  the 
down,  instead  of  the  up,  train  is  pan  of  the  great  right  and  the  very 
little  wrong." 

It  was  .nil  settled,  and  all  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Arriving  at 
the  appointed  time,  Wingale  found  Miss  Dame  much  agitated  and 
anything  but  enamoured  of  the  business  in  hand  He  artfully  intro* 
duced  the  side-issue. 

"  I  had  just  a  whisper  from  I-'rank.  .Mlow  mc  to  congratulate 
you." 

^m       She  blushed  and  thanked  him,  smiling. 

f      "  Now,"  he  said,  "  if  you  choose  to  tell  mi-  all  you  know,  it  will 

'      save  much  lime,  much  trouble,  and  perhaps  more." 

"  Really,  Mr,  AVingatc,  I  can't,  I  daren't  I  couldn't  live  here 
If  I  did.  He  would  read  it  in  my  face.  I'd  much  rather  you  would 
find  out  for  yourself." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I'll  look  at  your  bedroom  first." 
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She  conducted  him  to  a  plainly  furnished  room  of  tnedium  liic. 
He  stood  for  b  minute,  uking  in  the  gcoenl  aspect  of  ihtnp. 

"  Um !  You  sleep  with  your  head  lo  the  window.  Now,  Hbt 
Barric,  where  do  yoii  place  the  reading-lamp  ?  I  see.  Jtut  over 
your  head.     Thank  you." 

He  walked  to  the  window,  and,  stepping  on  a  chair,  ei 
the  upper  portion  closely. 

■■  You're  not  in  the  habit  of  pinning  anything  on  to  the 
here — ate  you  ?  " 
"Oh  not" 

"  Nor  of  driving  tacks  into  it?" 
"  No." 

"  Now,  I'm  Roing  tu  pull  it  down  from  the  top, 
have  it  during  the  nighi  ?  " 
*'  Yes,  about  that." 

"  And  the  room  above  this  is  your  uncle's  ? 
permission,  I'll  have  a  glance  at  ii." 

As  Wingate  entered  the  Colonel's  bedroom  hit  eye  lighted  upon  a 
long  green  curtain  that,  suspended  from  the  roof,  hung  down  t^  onej 
bide  of  the  bed. 

"  For  draughts,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  fingering  it, 
"  Ves.     Uncle  said  he  couldn't  sleep  for  the  cold,  and  bought  it' 
quite  recently." 

"  Has  liooVs  along  part  of  the  foot,  too.     What  arc  ihey  for?' 
"  He  toUl  me  they  were  for  fastening  the  curtain  to  the  ceilin 
when  required." 

Wingaic  looked  up  quickly,     "  Did  he  volunteer  that  int 
tion?" 

"  YC8.    I  never  asked." 
"  Most  extraordinary  !  " 

Mounting  a  chair,  he  swiftly  unhooked  the  curtain  at  the  top 
laying  it  across  the  bed.  The  raising  of  a  narrow  ornamental  band 
thai  lx>rdetcil  it  revealed,  on  one  side,  a  row  of  liny  hooks,  and  on 
ihe  other  a  row  of  corresponding  eyes.  These  he  quickly  fastened 
together,  the  result  being  a  kind  of  long  sack  without  bottom.  ^ 

"  Uha  !     So  far,  so  good."  ^ 

Walking  to  the  window,  he  raised  the  sash  and  thrust  his  head 
out.     He  then  held  the  curtain  over,  flapping  it,  and,  after  a  fe 
attempts,  ihe  hooks  caughl  inside  the  window  below. 

'*  Hold  this,  please,  just  a  moment,  while  I  nin  to  your  room." 
The  girl  looked  scared.    "  Oh  !  do  be  quick  1 "  she  murmur 
"  He  imgVit  contebiOt\oo^^«rtv:' 
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Wingale  was  in  Her  lootn.  The  hool:*  filled,  exactly,  into  the 
puDciuics  in  the  wooil.  He  rushed  ujistairs  again,  making  further 
inspection  of  the  curtain. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it.  Worn  thin  here,  iind  two  little  holes  on  either 
side  at  equal  distances.  Has  your  uncle  a  square  iron  or  metal  box 
of  any  kind  ?  " 

"  Mone,  except  that  tin  one  in  which  he  keeps  sams  dusty  docu- 
ments." 

SIve  pointed  to  a  l>ox,  stamped  "  Private  Paijers,"  that  lay  under 
the  dressing-lablc.  He  lifted  it  on  to  the  table  by  the  window,  fitting 
it  into  the  curtain,  which  it  stretched  to  tearing  point,  the  sharp 
comers  showing  through  the  holes.  He  drew  it  out  again,  tapping 
it  all  round.  It  was  scctircly  fastened,  light  in  weight,  hollow  in 
sound. 

"  I  suppose  j-our  uncle  always  keeps  the  key  himself?  " 

"  Oh  yea !    I  never  see  w." 

Wingate  laid  hiK  car  against  the  edge  of  the  bo-V  for  two  minutes. 

"'M — yes,  I  think  that's  alt  now.  We'll  restore  order.  I've 
given  )x>u  a  deal  of  troubii.-.  Miss  Barrie,  but  it's  a  great  success." 

Miss  Uarrie  looked  very  unha]>|>y. 

"What  does  it  all  mean,  Mr.  Wingate?  Won't  you  tell  me,  now?" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  it  wants  more  investigation.  Meanwhile, 
make  no  change  in  your  bearing  toward  your  uncle,  and— yes,  it 
would  be  as  well  for  you  to  appear  on  the  Brig  to-night." 

Harlcy,  reluming  late,  found  his  friend  curled  up  before  the  fire 
in  an  easy  chair  and  brown  meditation. 

"Well,  niy«ery-teascr,  how  have  things  gone?" 

"Just  as  I  expected.  Everything  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
theory  whicli  1  formed  long  ago.  I  don't  think  I  told  you  of  my 
interesting  chat  at  the  abbey  with  your  uncle's  coachman,  who  was 
with  him  in  India.  I  landed  big  fish  there.  Judge  for  yourself! 
There  is  an  old  wife's  legend  which  runs  that  a  death  at  Doon  House 
is  always  jireceded  by  an  apparition  on  the  Biig  o'  Doon.  Your 
uncle  hiLi  a  superstitious  dread  of  this  legend  and  anything  thereto 
pertaining.  From  only  one  window  in  the  house  can  the  Brig  be 
seen.    That  window  is  in  your  uncle's  bedroom." 

Wingate  then  recounted,  in  detail,  the  di^roveries  of  the  day, 
confining  himself  to  the  bare  facts,  and  never  once  uttering  a  word 
of  comment. 

"  Now,  two  heads  are  belter  than  one  cocoa>nuL  A\'hat  do  yeu 
makeof  it?" 

"  A  patent,  Scoto-Indian  public.    That's  all  I  make  of  it.     It's 
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an  too  oncanny.    You  talk  about  heodn.    I'll  be  off  nunc  (Unctlf 
if  1  thtok  any  more  about  it" 

"  Uon't  \    }  ust  icll  mc  this — has  your  uncle  ncter  vSutA  yon  to 
say  oYcmight  at  Doon  House?" 

"  No.     It's  very  queer,  considering  that  he's  been  so  IncniUr, 
toa" 

"  Very  !    Wdl,  our  hcm  itiep  is  fraught  with  mote  danger.    We 
mast  occupy  your  cousin's  bedroom  instead  of  her,  to-mono*  m{;k. 
Durinft  the  day  we  shall  draw  then  to  the  garden.    There  your  oH 
horticultural  mania  will  return  to  you,  overwhelmingly,  and  you  will 
dng  your  cousin  off  to  enlighten  you  as  to  the  names  and  oocupauon 
of  every  distant  floircr.    /  shall  take  care  of  your  uncle-    Tbn 
you  wiU  ascertain,  as  quickly  and  minutely  as  pocsible,  your  coutin'i 
means  of  c^il  from  the  house  when  she  is  Ihc  Maid  of  Doon.    Ytm 
will  tell  her  that  she  must  not  nppcar  in  that  character  to-morrow 
night ;  that  she  is,  secretly,  to  arrange  to  sleep  in  another  apaitnent, 
and  place  the  bmp  at  Ivcr  window  when  the  coast  is  clear." 

Wingaie's  plans  always  had  finish,  and  they  seldom  foUed.  The 
foUowing  day  made  no  exception.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  mid- 
night when  the  two  concealed  ihemselres  in  the  shrubbery  to  await 
the  signal,  and  soon  afterwards  they  liad  the  satisfaction,  grim  as  it 
was,  of  seeing  the  lamp  at  iKc  window,  Provided  with  rubber-soled 
shoes,  they  crept,  almost  noiselessly,  round  to  the  rear  of  the  boase, 
pausJDg  always  when  the  dog  barked.  Mounting  the  flat  mof  of  an 
ontbouse  by  means  of  a  wide,  sliding  door,  they  were  within  caij 
icadt  of  a  window  in  one  of  the  wings,  and,  in  another  mioutA 
found  themselves  within  the  house.  It  was  pildi-daik,  and  they  stootf 
stock-stilL  Neither  had  e%-er  aspired  to  be  shot  for  a  btuglar,  and 
that  was  the  present  risk.    The  room  was  unfurnished. 

"Watch  your  feet,"  wliispcred  Harley,  moving  forward.     "Steps 
outside  the  door.* 

They  literally  felt  their  way  down  to  one  landing  and  up  to 
another,  stopping  when  the  stairs  ptstot -cracked,  aa  stairs  always  do 
when  you  wish  to  move  unheard.  They  slid  into  the  bedroom,  how- 
ever, without  mishap,  bolting  the  door  cautiously  behind  them. 
AVingatc  let  down  the  blind  softly,  fixed  the  reading-lamp  over  the 
bed,  and,  drawing  from  his  pockets  several  little  pieces  of  tin,  ranged 
them  along  the  fboc  On  each  of  these  he  shook  out  a  little  heap  of 
ycilow-brown  powder ;  then,  with  a  box  of  safety  Tiindstucker  in  hii 
hand,  he  sat  down  near  the  door,  motioning  Harky,  strangely  be«3- 
dered,  to  sit  down  bc^de  him.  One  hour— two  hours  passed.  The 
suspense  v^  urioeanlcAe.  Tlvccfi  hours  had  almost  gone,  and  Harley, 
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whose  eyes  had  k^t  faithful  sentry  from  tlic  window  to  the  face  of 
ha  cooipanioD,  was  just  about  to  aliatcc  the  latter,  who  seemed  to  be 
doling,  when  a  hand  was  bid  on  his  on-n  arm,  and  Wingate  strained 
fonnrd,  listening.  Something  itined  overhead.  A  faint  sound^a 
pause — the  same  sound  again  !  Ves,  the  window  was  going  uji^ 
going  up  by  inches^  and  at  intervals.  The  sound  ceased.  Soineihing 
flapped  very  lightly  against  the  window.  For  several  minutes  it  con- 
tinued— now  hard— now  light — now  slopping  aliogrlher,  ns  a  blind 
mi^t  at  an  ojicn  window.  There  was  an  especi.-illy  hard  one,  fol- 
lowed by  a  clicking  sound,  and  the  motion  ceased.  W'ingalc  rose  to 
his  feet,  slid  on  tiptoe  to  the  window,  peered  behind  the  blind,  and 
^ided  back  again.  A  shght  sound  as  of  keys  against  metal  1  ihen 
the  stillness  of  death  !  Motionless  they  sat,  their  eyes  riveted  to  the 
window.  Minutes  passed.  Suddenly,  but  without  agitation,  ^Vtngate 
pointed  to  a  dark  object  crawling,  greasily,  along  the  wall,  right  above 
the  bed.  Both  men  moved  cowards  ii  for  a  closer  inspection.  All 
at  onee  Wingate  dragged  his  friend  back. 

*'  My  God ! "  he  gasped.    "  A  tarantula — a  black  tarantula  !     Its 
bile  is  certain  death." 

Just  as  he  whispered  the  spider  dropped  on  the  pillow,  and  the 
sight  of  it  si)raw!ing  there,  with  its  fiery  eyes  and  hairy  body,  sent  a 
cold  chill  to  Ihc  very  heart  of  Harley.  But  for  a  merciful  providence, 
what  fate  would  have  been  his  Nelly's  ! 

"  Let  me  kill  the  accursed  thing  I "  he  whispered  hoarsely,  spring- 
ing forward. 

^Vtngate  thrust  him  back. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?    Do  you  know  how  it  jumps  ?  " 

Harley  sat  down  at  the  door  in  disgust.  He  did  not  know  any- 
thing, he  did  not  care  anything ;  but  he  ardently  dedred  the  life  of 
the  hideous  insect  that  was  desecrating  that  pillow.  It  was  heading 
for  the  light.  Wingate  struck  a  malrh  quietly  and  applied  it  to  the 
powder.  A  series  of  bright,  bluish  flames  burst  forth,  and  a  sul- 
phurous odour  began  to  pervade  the  air.  A  visit  to  the  new  stars, 
and  peregrination  ceased  !  The  spider  betook  itself  straight  to  the 
wall,  and  thence  to  the  window.  They  watched  it  disappear.  Just 
before  daybreak  something  thrust  the  blind  inward,  and,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  they  saw  that  the  curtain  u-as  gone. 


\ 


It  was  the  afternoon  of  that  day  of  haunted  dawning.  In  the 
library  of  Doon  House  sat  the  Colonel  by  the  window,  Wingate  near 
the  door. 

"  Yes,"  the  latter  was  saying,  blufily,  "  I  thought  I'd  get  you  to 
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seltic  our  arRumenl  about  ihe  exact  houie  occupied  by  Bums'*  xatnt. 
Harlcy  said  he  \\t\A  Komeihin^  belter  to  do  tlian  botber  About  Btir».ii 
niece.    So  I  csme  on  alone^" 

"  Vou  take  (piite  an  uniunial  interest  in  this  corner  of  the  nnlL' 

"Inicrcil  in  Ayr?  ShouM  say  I  do.  Haven't  I  walked,  litldcn, 
driven,  or  cycled  ever^-  road  in  Aynhirc  ?  Was  mine  »ot  forcaost 
among  the  youthful  spirits  that  hovered  o'  nights  round  Ihe  toon  o' 
honest  men  and  boniiie  losses  ;  that  rowed  slilT  miles  for  the  uociii- 
liscd  purpose  uf  gobbling  icy  indigestion,  nnd  honey-masked  dji- 
pcpsia  in  Ihe  alluring  halls  of  Flcury  Meng?  My  heart  mnu 
whenever  I  sec  the  old  landmarks.  And  here,  in  this  paradise,  wba 
could  (orgct  it  ?  The  stately  monument,  the  inimitable  Rguies  d 
Tani  o'  Shanlcr  and  his  crony,  the  5hcll  Hou&c,  and  down  the 
blossom-hung  paihsi  and  gieen  slopes,  the  moving  glass  of  Doon  wiib 
its  mirrored  ]>iclur<.-s,  arched  by  Ihe  Auld  Drig — a  land  pregnant  «idi 
m(.-mories— an  air  redolent  of  him  who  was  so  much  a  poet  becane 
so  Nature-filed,  n  man  because  so  wcaV,  a  brother  bcciUK  soernng.* 

There  was  a  scraping  sound  in  the  room  above,  followed  by^, 
heavy  thud.    Wingatc  muttered  unconsciously. 

"  Koping  the  boxes  -  what  a  row  :     Must  keep  this  up." 

« Eh  ?    What's  thai  ?  "  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  say  if  there's  anywhere  a  man  ^ould  be  good,  it's  here  ;  and 
yet  I  believe  there  are  men  who,  even  with  these  sunoundings,  would 
sell  their  soul  for  money— bancr  it  for,  say,  iive  hundred  a  year  and 
ten  ihou^nd  slump."  fl 

The  Colonel  lay  back,  livid.  In  the  new  instant  he  sprang  to  hit 
feet. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  And  why  arc  you  roaring  ?  Ai»d 
what's  ihal  noise  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Colonel,  you  really  inusln't.  Think  of  the  disastrous 
effects  to  your  liver,  if  you  had  one.  I-ct  rac  cxpbin.  There  was  a 
fair  girl  dangerously  troubled  by  her  uncle.  He  was  supcrstitioui. 
She  didn't  know  her  danger,  but  she  discovered  that  when  she  pbycd 
upon  his  weakness  he  did  not  trouble  her.  Thereby  hangs  a  ghosl- 
lalc." 

The  Colonel  moved  nearer  the  door,  and  stood  scowling.  Wingitt, 
right  in  hb  path,  faced  him. 

"  Colonel,  do  you  remember  that  night  on  the  frontier,  wl 
the  Goorkhas  were  playing  tunes  on  the  ribs  of  the  Afghans  with  t! 
Kukries  (bumping  ihe  banisters— the  idiots  !),  and  the  colonel,  wba 
was  very  like  you,  galloped  back  to  camp  to  stop  young  Chaiterii, 
who  was  engage^  ^o   Vi\s  bj.««^  (rom    carrying  her  off  from  i 
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monstet?  (Tram{Mng  like  elephants— at  the  door,  too.)  Brandis 
triedtoTcasonvithhimontbeotherudeof  the  door,  but  hewouldn't 
hear  rcAson." 

"  Oho  I  That's  your  game,  is  it  ?  "  The  Colonel  sprang  to  the 
doo7. 

"So,  he  took  him  by  the  throat— so  I  and  shook  him — 10 !  '  You  { 
murderous  old  villain  ! '  he  said,  'haven 'I  you  done  cr.ough?'" 

"  KoT— tlod's— sake  ! "  gurgled  ihc  Colonel,  black  in  the  face,  | 
"don't  choke  me." 

"  And  while  he  held  him  there,  lo  !  the  lovers  escaped  !  " 

As  Wingate  released  his  hold,  there  was  a  sound  of  cania^e 
wheels  without.    The  Colonel,  still  panting,  threw  up  the  windou- 
sash  and  thrust  his  head  oul    A  waggonette  was  passing  from  the  ' 
back  of  the  house  into  the  avenue.    From  behind  a  heap  of  packages 
his  nephew  bowed,  grinning ;  and  his  niece,  smilinglj',  kissed  her  < 
hand.    Tlie  Colonel  drew  in,  red-hol. 

*'  Vou  meddling  jackanapes,  this  is  your  doing." 

"And  my  glor)-,"  returned  Wingjie,   a^ln  the  impcrCuilxibte^ 
lawyer,  with  hi»  back  lo  the  door. 

"  With  my  carriage  and  ray  coac)iman,  too  1 "     He  rang  the  bell ' 
furiou:Jy. 

"Another  man's  coachman,  now," 

After  much  ringing,  came  not  the  butler,  but  the  housemaid. 

"Where's  Brown  ?"  bellowed  her  master. 

"  Hc's-he's  unwell,  i.ir." 

"  Drunk,  she  means,"  interjected  Wingate.  "My  .irrangcrocnt, 
Colonel." 

The  Colonel  turned  purple. 

"  Tell  the  groom  to  saddle  Damascus,  and  bring  him  round  this 
instant." 

"As  well  tell  him  to  saddle  the  Alps,"  said  Wingale,  his  back 
ftgain  to  the  door.  "  Firstly,  because  as  the  butler  is,  so  is  the  groon) ; 
secondly,  because  the  horses  arc  taking  the  air.  as  it  were,  in  the  field 
by  the  glen.    Also  my  arrangement  1 " 

Yellow  to  the  eyes,  the  Colonel  sal  down. 

'*  Harley  will  pay  for  this.  The  scamp  will  never  handle  a  penny 
of  mine." 

^Vtngate  exploded.  "Ho!  hoi  ho!  You  funny  old  man  !  The 
solemn  way  you  joke  1  Dry  humour  ihai,  eh?  A  man  worth 
seventy  thousand  pounds  handle  a  penny  of  yours  !  " 

The  Colonel  exhausted  ihe  rainbow,  and  began  afresh. 
'  Now,  Colonel,  enough  of  ihis.      I'll  tell  you  what  you're  going 
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to  <loi.  I've  had  *  laiber  hcary  dajr'i  work,  and  yoa^  goiog  to  ask 
SM  to  joJn  yon  at  dinwr.  AAcr  thit  you're  going  to  stk  ok  to 
iBoke  one  <if  yoar  fine  Indian  cipn,  which  will  really  go  higlL* 

**Iiideedl    You  ta3M  afitn  into  jrouT  ovD  kuid." 

"  I^odaelf.    Tbej  aie  nuaa.    I'm  a  U«ycr,  uid  I  btuigei.' 

••Aad«h]riboddIaskyoti,pny>    \Vhy?" 

"Bccautc,  »Ule  an  open  window  at  ni^t  may  sometimes  coaduce 
to  ilecp  cTcriaKiafc  it  doe&n't  alvaji  tnuue  tongeirity.  ^Mwtiaxs 
it  iniiBts  the  revene.     Kov,  you  understand  ?" 

Like  a  cowed  animal,  the  Colonel  sat  as  white  as  dolli 
Vilegatc  bud  »  hand  on  his  shouUler. 

**  CdoDd,  this  is  the  second  time  you'\-e  played  for  HeH  ;  the 
second  tintc  I'rc  made  you  fooilc,  and  saved  you.     The  firu  ume 

>  on  Prestwick  links.    Both  times  you'>-c  been  ungratefuL" 

Hours  had  passed.  The  sun  had  set,  leaving  the  heavem  i 
^0T7  oi  purple  aAer^ow  that  men  travel  the  world  to  see  and  corae 
home  to  find  in  Ayrshire  The  lawyer's  instructions  had  beta 
implicitly  obeyed,  and  the  two  men  were  sttll  silting  at  the  dinner- 
table  smoking  la  silence,  when  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  grarcl 
ouuide,  and  a  telegram  was  handed  to  Win^ate.  He  looked  at  the 
Colonel  as  he  opened  tL 

"  No,  not  from  the  detective  department.     Read  for  yourselil" 
It  was  from  Carlisle,  and  lan  :   " Ifc  gentle.     God  bless  youj 
Nelly  Harley." 

The  Colixiel's  voice  sikook. 

"  Give  me  your  hand  ;   I'm  not  ungrateful  this  time;      1 1 
toOL     God  bless  you  ! ' 
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WEl.I^auihenticalcd  iradilion  asserts  ih.it  a  bmilmr  line  in 
Bishop  Hcber's  priic  poem  of  "  Palestine,"  a  Iiiil'  in  wliicli 
lie  lo  happily  desnibes  the  rise  of  King  Solomon's  temple  at 
Jenuakfn,  ran  originally  thus  :  "  Like  tlie  green  grass,  the  noixdess 
fabric  grew."  The  tradition  adds  thai  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  to  whom  Heber  read  his  poetn  over  in  ma»uscri))t  previously 
to  its  public  recitation  in  the  Sheldoiiian  Theatre  at  Oxford,  this  line 
was  erased,  and  the  more  felicitous  words  "  Like  tome  tall  [Kilm  the 
m)'Stic  fabric  sprung"  were  substituted.  It  matters  little  whether  ne 
employ  the  former  or  the  Utter  of  these  two  similes.  None,  wc 
supposCt  will  deny  that  it  is  moM  instructive,  to  say  the  least,  to  com- 
pare the  growth  of  a  fine  building  with  that  of  a  product  of  Nature. 
But  the  growth  of  an  historical  edifice  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  like 
Sl  I'aul's  Cathedral,  resembles  most  closdy  a  venerable  oak,  which, 
in  ihe  words  of  a  great  poet,  exhibits — 

Th«  Mliil  Iruok,  the  aged  tteoi. 

That  mn  aloft  iU  (luriout  iliadem  ; 

1'h*l  lhrauj[h  tong  yean  of  Inttle  and  of  storm 

Has  Mrivcn  whole  Tore      found  It  tu  rtfonn  \ 

ThAi  ilill  through  lighlning  toAx  am)  thunJcr  «lfok< 

Return*  its  vit.il  up  and  henrts  vf  oak. 

Smnge  as  it  may  sound  to  some  of  our  readers,  it  is  Htill  incon* 
teaubly  true,  that  not  one  Londoner  in  a  thousand  knows,  or  evert 
cares  to  know,  anything  concerning  the  history,  be  it  early  or  late, 
of  the  metropolitan  cathedral.  Those  of  a  facetious  turn  of  mind 
will  frequently  ask  a  friend  from  the  country,  intent  on  what  ia 
commonly  termed  "  doing  "  the  pboe,  that  atrociou.s  riddle,  "  Why  is 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  like  a  bird's  nest  ?  "  in  the  hope  of  favouring  him, 
OD  receiving  a  "Give  it  up,"  with  Ihe  answer  "Because  it  was 
built  by  a  Wren  " ;  but  there  matters  generally  end,  and  of  the 
history,  the  antiquities  of  the  fane,  they  in  general  know  nothing  and 
care  to  know  nothing. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace,  with  the  aid  of  Dean 
^tilman's  scholarly  monograph,  the  history  of  this  church  in  detail ; 
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bat  it  woold  ezhastttbeltmit^ootof  one,  bat  of  many  ptpes.  ^t 
pnpom,  tbecfore,  ta  thb  faper  to  exanune  uoly  the  oiiilbe  of  is 
Mmmt,  and  (o  dwell  npoa  odly  the  most  saHent  puts  of  that  hidorr. 
which,  it  b  almart  npcrfooia  to  uy,  disturbs  tnditioot,  recaUi 
picTaacca,  toodKi  prtiudioes,  excites  deep  feelings,  and  tStat 
iBOHienwoiittigioBs  interests. 

The  discoTcty,  tocne  sisty  )'can  ago  (during  the  progress  of  exoi- 
nibea*  tor  the  foaadMion  of  GoldEmiihs*  Hall),  of  a  stone  alai 
■dofDcd  with  as  effigjr  of  Diana,  lends  considerable  weight  to  u« 
theory  that  the  hiD  oa  which  Sl  Paul's  Cathedral  siukIs  occapia 
the  «ite  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gteit  gaddets  of 
Kpbetui.  A  camp  of  the  Romans,  then  a  iGmptcoftbe  SaiEOra,&eu 
■cathednlchttrch  built  by  Ethelbcn,  King  of  Kcm.  with  ihesanctxn 
of  SAat,  Kh%  of  the  t^ast  Angles,  next  a  relapse  into  Paganiira, 
and  then  the  rcstontton  of  the  Cathedra]  by  the  famous  St.  Eriten- 
wald — these  an  the  chief  points  in  the  history  of  Paul's  Church,  fron 
the  conBieiicwncnt  of  its  history  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventb 
century. 

^Vhy  the  cathedral  chi:rch  of  London  when,  in  the  Anglo-S3»in 
limes,  the  City  became  an  episcopal  Sec  under  Mellitus,  the  com- 
panion of  Augustine,  was  dedicated  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Ocntiks, 
antiquaries  are  i>ot  agreed,  ^'cry  ancient  tradition  preserved  by  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  however,  aserts  thai  this  island  was,  at  a  very 
early  date,  visited  by  Sl  Paul,  who  preached  the  Chrislian  gospel  1o 
its  inhabitants,'  and  if  so  it  ouy  probably  have  led  to  the  association 
of  his  name  with  the  finl  Christian  temple  in  London,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  rci^n  of  William  the  Conque: 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  rared  to  the  ground  by  fire.  Shortly  afti 
wards  Manutius,  Chaplain  and  ChaiMellor  to  William  the  First,  who 
occupied  (he  See  from  1086  to  1 107,  began  a  new  fabric,  which  wni 
not  Gnishcd,  however,  until  two  hundred  rolling  years  had  run  their 
coUTK.  Thb  structure  was  completed  in  1515,  during  the  reign  ef 
Edward  II.,  and  despite  many  additions  and  subtractions,  executed 
through  the  long , ages  which  are  sometimes  stjW  "  the  dark  ages," 
siuod  lirm  until  its  (ate  was  scaled  by  tlie  uniuualleted  conHagrattan 
of  ■()6& 

WhM  was  the  form  of  old  St.  Paiil's  the  second  ?    What  were 
arcliiiectural  dimensions?      To  these  qticstions    wc  can    su; 
ready  answers.    Referring  to  the  pages  c^  ^Villiam  of  Malmcsbury^ 

'  See  :ihort'»  //iil*ry  tf  Ikt  Ckurtk  t/  EnglaHJ,  e.  i.  ;  BriGbl'i  Ckaftm  fit 
EHf/iiA  Ciuni  IlaHry  j  Sjiaiiow  :>i[niiK>n'»  Qhafltri  in  lit  lliitny  «f  OUSt^ 
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"Chronicle"  we  m  at  a  j^bnce  what  Ju  character  was.  It  had 
a  choir,  the  glory  of  vhkh  surixutued  tliat  of  \VeKiminsier.  It  had 
a  grand  nave  ni  no  fewer  than  twelve  bays.  It  had  transepts  of 
five  baj-%  each.  Moreover,  ihe  only  cathedral  church  that  could 
pretend  to  rival  it«  pier  arches  was  that  of  Norwich.  Tlie  nave 
measured  90  feet  in  height  and  160  feet  in  length.  Beyond  this 
stretched  Ihe  transciit,  and  tlie  choir,  which  extended  fully  360  feel 
in  length.'  The  choir  vault  ei|u;i1led  all  the  stately  height  of  West- 
minster. Moreover,  bearrni;  in  mind  that  the  perspective  of  this 
magnificent  church  terminated  in  a  rose  window ,  which  was  more 
exquisite  than  either  of  those  that  now  delight  the  giuing  eje  in  the 
transepts  of  Westminster  Abbey — bearing  aluo  in  wind  that  this 
window,  "richly  dighi,"  cast  "a  dim  religious  tight"  through  the 
seven  tall  graceful  larM:et!(  which  filled  up  the  entire  eastern  end,  the 
reader  can  pardon  the  pride  with  which  ihe  {.ondon  citizen  of  the 
pre- Reformation  epoch  regarded  ihc  fane.  Among  the  numerous 
cathedral  churches  throughout  Christendom  Paul's  had  justly  the  pre- 
eminence.    Eclipse  was  first,  and  the  rest  were — well — nowhere. 

Nor  was  the  external  appc.irancc  of  this  mighty  church  unworthy 
01"  its  internal  appcar.incc.  The  tower  rose  to  a  height  of  235  feet, 
on  a  square  with  sides  that  measured  as  many  as  50  feet  in  length. 
This  s<iuare  displayed  externally  three  two-light  windows,  each  of 
which  wa)>  60  feet  in  height.  Above  these  rose  anoiher  story,  which 
was  lighted  by  a  similar  range  of  windows  nearly  half  as  high.  The 
joy  and  pride  of  the  noble  structure  was  the  spire,  which  soared  like 
a  tongue  of  golden  dame  into  the  blue  heavens  above  all  others. 

Thus  roughly,  but  yet,  we  believe,  accurately,  have  wc  sketched 
the  general  aspect  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  We  have  now  something  10 
say  concerning  Paul's  Cross,  which,  as  Dean  Milman  truly  says, 
was  "  historically  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  the  cathedral.' 

Long  before  this  Cross  became  a  magnificent  and  almost  un> 
riralted  rostnim,  it  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  assemblies,  or 
what  arc  sometimes  designated  the  "folk-motes,"  of  the  dcni/ens  of 
the  City  of  London.'  In  later  times  it  was  the  pulpit  orators  paiadise. 

It  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Kemp,  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
for  centuries,  by  reason  of  its  imposing  grandeur  and  consummate 
gracefulness,  ranked  a*  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  London.  Its 
position,  according  to  Dean  Milman,  was  at  the  north-cast  corner  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  this  learned  writer  that  it  was 

'  Fcrguuoo'i  lliiUry  tf  ArcMliclun,  \v.  e.  Ji. 

'  A»ita!i  ef  Si.  Pituri  CaikfJn!,  1S69,  p.  Ga  ;  Sparrow  Simpion's  OtdSt. 
PanTi.  >53->5S. 
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mayor.'  Stich  was  the  ordeal  that  [he  tncsdu-r  at  Taul's  Cross  had 
sometimes  to  face.  .Ml,  duiing  tlic  reigns  of  Msry  and  Eluabelh, 
the  discourses  of  the  prcichcrs  at  Paul's  Cross  were  largely  attended, 
and  vigorotisly  appl.tuded,  by  tlic  motley  ciovrdswho  assembled — hail, 
rain  or  sun^hinc^to  hear  them.  Paul's  Cross  stood  intact  until  the 
reign  of  iIk  martial  Saints,  by  whom  it  was  demolished.  To  people 
K>  fond  of  improving  all  occasions,  it  might  be  supjio^ed  that  ihe  Cross 
would  not  have  been  an  ej'esore.  The  Zeal  of  ihe  Land  Busies,  the 
IloaneiKet  Holdfonhs  and  the  Sextant  Bmd-tbeir-Kings-in-Chains, 
bowever,  called  to  mind  that  doctrines  which  were  not  to  be  found 
dtber  in  the  jiages  of  the  Old  or  New  I'estament  had  constantly 
been  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  the  remembrance  of  ihii  impelled 
them  to  cry  "  Down  with  it,  down  with  it  crcn  to  the  ground.'* 
When  the  Restoration  came,  then  came  also  a  desire  to  re-inlroduce 
the  Paul's  Cross  sermon;  and  whereas  this  sermon  had  formerly  been 
preached  without  the  Cathedral,  it  was  now  preached  within  it.  In 
those  sermons,  which  arc  preached  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  the 
evening  to  large  and  attentive  congregations  at  the  present  time,  the 
anli<iuan,'  may  still  detect  the  ring  of  the  old  Paul'.s  Cross  sermons. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  thcold  order  has  changed  and  given  place  to  new.* 
We  often  hear  it  said  in  the  present  day  that  those  who  frequent 
our  churches  ami  cathedrals  ace  singularly  wanting  in  a  due  and  be* 
coming  reverence  for  the  sacrcdncssof  such  building*  and  iheir  scjiara- 
lion  from  pioC-inc  uses.  But  this  is  by  no  means  t>eculiar  to  the  age 
in  which  we  lite,  and  it  must  be  added  that  in  this  respect  matters  in 
"the  good  old  times  "  were  ten  thousand  limes  worse.  It  was  then 
the  custom  to  hold  law  courts,  fairs,  and  even  markets,  within  the 
walls  of  churches  and  cathedrals.  These  structures  were  the  recog- 
nised places  for  eating,  drinking,  working  and  sleeping.  Plays  and 
interludes  were  acted  within  their  walls,  and  priests  and  people 
seemed  to  consider  ilicm  peculiarly  adapted  for  church  ales,  Whilsun 
sle^  and  drinking  bouu~a  slate  of  aHaiis  which  contrasted  singularly 
with  the  apostolic  dictum,  "Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order."  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any  public  building 
was  more  sliarocfuUy  desecrated  in  this  way  than  Old  St.  Paul's, 
i'osterity,  or  rather  that  section  of  it  which  is  accustomed  to  behold  in 
our  cathedral  churches  a  Pharisaical  regard  for  propriety  and  decorum, 
may  well  stand  aghast  when  it  reads  of  St.  Paul's  in  theda)-sof  otir 
Tudor  sovereigns. 

•  t>iary  i/  //^ry  AtatAjut,  ed.  Camden  Society  ;  Fmc's  Aeft  and  Meiinnuttti, 
»L  41.  39*- 

'Tliecelid  well. eucutol  view  of  the  Cn»sduiing  sermon  time  inWilkinion'i 
LonJma  lOuitrala,  vol.  I. 
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Tlnd  petty  dolen  to*- 
ibe  walli  of  tlK  Cubcdnl, 
aahn  ihc  mirkn  mt' 
enn  while  the  cboii  ind 
of  a  pemienltal  Utany,  the  i 
aodnoiser.  Rajt  Fair  and  Pti- 
l^xMlaa  wbtdi  couU  it 
Umiliari;  unnol 
^■IS..*    The  bouse  of  pny<t 
t.  a  faoBW  ot  mercbjuidise  and  i 
calCTcd  the  walU  and  dime 
of  the  ptUars,  their  rich  tnccn 
the  cotgns  of  vantage  nf  pigeon; 
4je  aDd  boe.    There  the  Lonka 
arrows  for  the  purpoK  d 
thai  were  suited  to  my 
Tbe  beautiful  and  ceaij 
bM  Kant  respect,  and  the  gambob 
nentorioua  for  the  tbunden  cf 
TWRcfaBMiaaiiBposedateiDponry  rcatiicbon 
«f&.Pltf^aMC^  but  when  the  storm  had  blo«a 
had  been  rextored,  tbittgs  went  oa 
etAedral  became  a  metropolitan  inai^ 
pot  ttk  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  fa 
raguded  the  church  as  a  iashionaUe 
it  as  a  trrsting-pbcc  of  friends,  aaJ 
fet  tbe  tiansactioa  of  business  and  ibe 
of  all  kinds,  secular  and  saoed, 
tbe  waDs  of  the  iu\'e,  which  were  cTTtJdicd 
of  tooes  by  the  passers-by.     Bat  ■bile 
at  pais,  as  so  often  happens,  tbcy  swallowed 
wbo  entered  the  church  without  first  renwviog 
■bo  ttHgat  lo  duff  his  hcnd-gcar,  was  pronplljr 
to  eider  by  tte  door-keeper ;   but  ihc^ic   funciionaries  had 
to  GST  10  tbe  wretches,  all  uttered  and  torn,  who  diaggsd 
ihby  uwiMt  oai  of  the  scorching  summer  sun,  or  the  biting 
«ia4  lad  by  down  to  sleep  in  the  presence  of  worshipptn, 
might  be  as  deao  as  a  new  pin.    The  painted  courtesans  found 
attractrre  promenade  for  displaying  their  charms  to  the  best 
than  "  Paul's  Wait,"  and  never  omitted  to  turn  their  steps 
when  the  chimes  proclaimed  the  hour  of  noon.     With  ihe 
Mibtta'k  Ammsli,  pp.  Sj,  114, 
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sti(t«enth  wntuty  came  ihc  Reformation,  and  Ihougli  St.  Paul's 
Cstthcdral  felt  Uie  iniluctice  of  that  ^rcal  movement  so  far  as  matters 
of  doctimc  were  concerned,  the  abuses  of  which  we  haic  spoken 
flourished  as  gaily  as  before.  Wherever  Reformation  extended,  It 
certainly  did  not  extend  to  the  correction  of  abuses  within  the 
CubedraL  The  right  of  way  which  the  |)ublic  had  established  was 
fflpdly  adhered  to,  even  when  that  bciKlil  occidental  slat  (^ueen 
Eliulwch,  of  most  happy  memory,  wsk  sent  to  rule  and  reign  over 
Enjtland.  Brewers  drove  their  lumbering  drays,  drawn  by  clattennt; 
lejms  of  heavy  horses,  through  the  sacred  precincts  from  north  to 
south  and  from  south  to  north.  Itakers  matched  to  and  fro  bear- 
ing loaves  of  bread  on  their  heads,  and  sumetiine*  <rame  in  on  tlieir 
cafts.  Mules,  horses,  and  dogs,  went  backwnrd.t  and  forwartU,  and 
gloried  in  the  short  cut.  From  time  to  time  attempts  were  made 
tu  njpprcss  these  abuses,  but  all  proved  abortive,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ingress  of  the  four-footed  beasts,  which  in  dusty  weather 
raised  clouds  much  resembling  those  of  the  summer  threshing-floors 
spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 

Queen  Eliubcth,  scandalised  at  the  profanation  of  which  St. 
Paul's  was  the  scene,  and  at  the  riots  which  often  took  place  within 
its  hallowed  walls,  determined  to  abate  the  nuisance.  Knowing  that 
fine  and  imprisonment  were  insufficient  to  deter  the  offenders,  she 
resolved  that  a  piUon,'  should  be  erected  in  the  churchyard,  near  the 
official  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Soon  an  olTendei  graced 
this  pillory  with  his  presence.  A  certain  lewd  fellow  of  the  baser 
sort,  forgetting  the  respect  which  was  due  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
created  a  disturbance,  and  was  promptly  nailed  by  his  eats  to  the 
pillocy  post.  The  ne»;t  step  which  l^lizabeth  took  towards  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  was  to  issue  an  enactment  against  all  buying, 
selling  shooting,  bargaining,  and  chaffering  during  the  time  of  Divine 
service.  But  ihb  only  partially  removed  the  evil,  for  whenever 
nivine  service  was  not  being  performed,  Pauls  Walk  was  as  noisy  as 
ever  it  had  been.  There  walked  those  who  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light ;  neither  came  tn  the  light  lest  their  deeds  might  be  made 
manifest.  There,  though  the  beasts  of  the  field  were  excluded,  e\'cry 
other  abomination  was  admitted.  Thoie  went  the  idle,  the  splendid, 
and  the  gay.  There,  when  everybody  else  was  at  the  ordinaries,  went 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  dinner,  to  dine  with  Uuke 
Humphrey,  who  by  a  |>opular  etror  was  transferred  from  his  tomb 
in  St.  Albans  Abbey  to  one  thai  was  occupied  by  a  Beauchamp  in 
St,  Paul's.  Duke  Humphrey,  while  in  the  flesh,  had  loved  good 
cheer,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  dispensing  the 
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0  be  yours,  wb«TC,  in  view  of  all,  you  may  publish  your  suit 
tnaanet  you  affect  most,  either  wiih  the  slide  of  your  cloak 
e  shoulder  ;  itnd  then  you  must,  lu  'twere  in  anger,  suddenly 
It  the  middle  of  the  inside,  if  it  betaffet.i  at  the  least ;  and  so 
Deans  your  coMly  fining  is  betrayed,  or  else  by  the  pretty 

fc  of  compliment.  But  one  note,  by  the  way,  do  I  specially 
to,  ihc  neglect  of  trhich  makes  many  gf  our  gnllnntK  cheap 
nnry,  that  by  no  means  you  be  seen  above  four  turns  ;  but 
;h  make  yourself  away,  cithei  in  some  of  the  scamstct's  shops, 
tobacco  oflice,  or  amongst  the  booksellers,  where,  if  you 
fad,  exercise  your  imoke,  and  in(]uire  who  Uns  writ  against 
ic  weed,  &c.  For  this  withdrawing  youraclf  a  little  will 
ncfit  your  suit  .  .  ■'  if  by  thancc  you  i-ithcr  encounter  or 
throw  your  inquisitive  eye  upon  any  knight  or  »iuiic,  being 
(liar,  nlute  him,  not  by  his  name  of  Sir  Such-n-onc,  or  !io ; 
*ni  Ned  or  Jack,  &c.    This  will  set  off  your  estimation  with 

1  ;  and  if,  though  there  be  a  doicn  companies  between  you 
stter,  he  call  aloud  to  you,  for  that  is  most  genteel,  to  know 
shall  find  you  at  two  o'clock,  tell  him  at  such  an  ordinary, 
and  be  sijrc  to  name  those  that  are  dearest,  and  whither 
your  gallants  resort.  After  dinner  jou  may  appear  again, 
tnslaicd  yourself  out  of  your  Enghsh  cloth  cloak  into  a  light 
'Ograni ;  and  then  be  seen  for  a  turn  or  two,  to  correct  your 
>  Some  quill  or  silver  instrument,  and  to  cleanse  your  gums 
>Ughl  handkerchief.  .  .  .  Now,  if  you  chance  to  bca  gallant 

Crossed  among  dtii^ens  ;  that  is,  a  gallant  in  the  mercer's 
alted  for  satins  and  vctvcti,  your  Paul's  Walk  is  your  only 
l>e  Duke's  tomb  is  a  sanctuary,  and  will  keep  you  alive  from 
(id  land  rats  that  long  to  be  feeding  on  your  carcass  ;  there 
End  your  legs  in  winter  a  whole  afttnioon  ;  converse,  plot, 
:  anything  ;  jest  at  your  creditor,  even  to  his  face  ;  and, 
tning,  even  by  lamplight,  steal  out ;  and  so  cozen  a  whole 
abominable  catchpolcs," 

:  writers  beside  Itcn  Jonson  and  Hekker  advert  to  what,  for 
;  of  a  more  expressive  term,  we  may  call  the  "humours" 
%  Walk,  Thomas  Nasli,  in  his  "Supplication  of  Pierse 
K  to  the  Devil,"  a  satirical  poem  published  in  1592,  says, 
I  how  the  mnsterle^se  men  that  set  up  their  bills  in  Paul's 
ces,  and  such  as  |>astc  u|)  their  pajiers  on  every  post  for 
iciuc  and  writing  scholes,  escape  etcrnitic  amongst  them.* 
n,  Richard  Corbett,  the  witty  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  his 
'  on  Dr.  Ravis,  Bishop  of  London,  quoted  by  Atchdcacon 

his  '*  Glossary,"  has  the  following  lines ; 


wend 
flttslk: 
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ch  pUccs  it  is  least  haunted  with  hobgoblings,  for  iTa  ghost 
illc  tnorc,  he  could  not." '  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  St. 
thedral,  in  the  olden  limc— those  times  which  cenain  people 
lastingly   extolling  at  the   expense   of  the   present— was 

by  every  species  of  proranation,  by  the  basest  of  words  as 
f  the  basest  of  deeds, 
ig  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  lire,  neglect, 

decay,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes  wrought  untold 
I  the  once  peerless  fabric  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  In  due  course 
I  died,  and  James  the  First  ascended  the  throne.  Seeing 
ncholy  state  of  dilapidation  into  which  the  Cathedral  had 
imes  ap]niiiiied  a  commission  to  inquire  into  its  rewnucs, 
equently  headed  a  subscription  list  for  its  repair.  Bui  sub> 
s  only  dribbled  in,  and  of  ihe  lolal  sum  that  was  needed — 
"fo  thousand  pounds  otld— only  a  mile  was  raised.  Under 
the  First  matters  :tlighily  mended.  Laud  was  sppoiiiicd 
•f  London,  and  instantly  threw  himself  with  heart  and  soul 
projects  for  the  restoration  of  the  f  Cathedral,  availing  himself 
Icnts  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  now  in  ihe  zenith  of  his  fame, 
lions,  owing  to  ihc  energy  of  l-iud,  poured  in  from  far  and 
ones  went  with  a  mind  to  work,  and  the  consequence  was 
lisfigurcd  what  he  ought  to  have  adorned.  His  performances 
hing  more  nor  less  than  those  of  a  ruthless  reformer.  The 
ance  of  the  church  he  faced  with  a  cold  and  formal  Roman 
nd  did  his  best  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  former  Gothic 
which  it  bad  once  displayed  in  rich  abundance.  He  was 
tt  Italian  artists  who,  in  painting  the  heroet  of  classical 
,  invariably  invested  them  with  the  fashionable  garb  of  the 
h  centur)'.    "'  In  the  restoration  of  Sl  Paul's,"  wrote  Horace 

"  Inigo  niade  two  capital  faults.  He  first  renewed  the  sides 
'  bad  Gothic,  and  then  added  a  Roman  ]ionii-'o,  magnificent 
ttiful  indeed,  but  which  had  no  affinity  with  the  ancient  pari» 
ained,  and  made  the  Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavier."  On 
nal  emhellishment  of  the  Cathedral  a  wealthy  London  citizen, 

made  a  large  fortune  as  a  Turkey  merchant,  expended  the 
ten  thousand  pounds.     Among  the  other  contributors  was 

Pindar,  sometime  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who,  aii 
:*iys,  "is  especially  to  be  remembered,  who,  having  at  his 
Pge  first  repaired  that  goodly  partition  made  at  the  we:<t  end 
tire,  adorning  the  part  thereof  outwards  with  four  pillars  of 
larble,  and  statues  of  those  Saxon  kings  who  had   been 

'  Biihop  Earlc't  Miemtimografhy,  etl.  Blic*,  ISII,  p.  II7. 
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ioanAen  at  benefactors  to  the  churdi,  beaulifled  the  inner 
Utereof  with  ftguics  of  angcts,  nnd  all  the  irainxcx>l  wsm  of  eTcelknl 
caning — vix.  of  chcrubinis  and  other  images  richly  gilded ;  addi>i| 
cosily  suits  of  luingings  for  the  upper  end  thereof,  and  nfiervndt 
hettOH-ed  4,000/.  in  rciuiring  of  the  Crojs."'  So  the  church  "W 
reatoted  after  a  fashion,  and  gave  ^atisfuction  lu  all  who  beheld  ii. 
l^ud,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  assailed  during  the  progress  of  (he 
work  ;  but  Laud  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  from  any  purpow 
which  he  was  hcnt  on  C3Tr>-ing  through,  by  popular  cbmour.  Ednnund 
^Valler,  the  Court  ]>oct,  celebrated  the  iiiumph  of  the  restorer  in  | 
verse,  and  among  otlicr  pretty  things  declared  that — 

Nor  lughl  which  Sheba's  wondeilrii:  Qtieen  bdicld, 
Anion£]il  (he  work  of  Solomon,  exccIlM 
'I'hii  ifaipe  xnd  building,  cmbkmi  or  a  litait 
Idige  bolh  in  mngnaniRuly  and  nil.* 

At  the  downfall  of  Monarchy  St.  Paul's,  in  common  with  aU 
other  important  ecclcsiasti»l  cdilic-CK  in  London,  entered  on  a  period 
of  neglect,  defilement,  and  w.-tnton  mischief.  The  Saints  commiilctl 
untold  depredations  in  their  zeal  for  the  extermination  of  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  the  rags  of  Popery.  Dean  Milinan  qiwtes  a 
contemporary  rumour  that  Ciomwcll  had  it  in  intention  to  hand 
over  theCathedral  to  the  Jews,  for  a  synagogue — which  may  or  ouy 
not  be  correct.  The  cast  end  was  set  apart  for  a  congreguJon  of 
Iisalm-singing  knavci,  whose  spiritual  necessities,  if  indeed  tl>ey  had 
any,  which  wc  very  much  doubt,  were  suj>plied  by  the  anti-dean 
Cornelius  Burgess,  a  lub-ihumping  rascal,  who  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  banging  a  cushion  in  a  conventicle,  and  mouthing  his  scraps 
of  bad  Hebrew  before  the  menibtrs  of  the  House  of  Conimoiu. 
Two  fine  statues  of  kings  which  stood  on  Inigo  Jones's  portico  were 
dragged  down  and  dashed  to  pieces  by  these  wretched  fanatics,  who 
were  content  with  nothing  but  what  was  hammered  on  their  own 
anvil.  The  portico  itself  was  let  out  for  booths  to  hucksters  and 
to  sempstresses.  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  was  converted  into  a 
cavalry  barrack,  which  Sir  William  Uugdalc,  pained  and  grieved,  as  he 
well  might  be,  saw  with  his  own  eyes.  Horses  littered  the  paremenl, 
and  soldiers  made  seals  of  the  tombs,  llie  eastern  part  of  the  choir 
was  partitioned  off  by  a  wall,  and  converted  into  a  preaching  shop 
for  Dr.  Burgess,  the  approach  to  it  being  made  through  the  upper- 
most window  on  the  north  side  eastwards.'     "Since  my  last,"  wrote 
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'  Dug(l.-ilc'»  //islery  ef  Si,  Paurt,  *d.  E1ll«,  1818,  pp.  107-108. 
'  Worlts,        '  Sjianow  Sta^ton't  OlJSt.  Paufi,  |),  at?. 
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Evelyn,  in  liis  "  DJai}-,"  under  date  of  Dccenibtr  i8,  ifi^S,  "soldiers 
hare  inarched  into  ihc  City.  .  .  .  They  have  garrisoned  BUckfriars 
(vhich  Itlccwtsc  ihcy  have  rortificd  wUh  anillctj-) ;  I'aul's  Church, 
which  with  1.ondon  (lo'jsc  they  have  mndc  stables  for  their  horses, 
making  {ilentiful  fires  with  the  scats."  Right  odious,  as  may  be  kU[i- 
poscd,  wcic  Laud's  scaffoldings  in  the  eyes  of  the  Saints,  and  down 
they  came.  How  durable  llie>'  must  have  been  is  evident  from 
Dugdale,  who  says  that  saw-pits  were  dug  in  the  Cathedral  itself  for 
ihc  purpose  of  cuitins  up  the  timbcrsi.  TTiat  ihc  choir  stalls  and  the 
organ  loft  should  both  have  i;onc  the  same  way  was  only  to  be  sup- 
posed. "  That  sacred  Temple  dedicated  to  S,  Paul,  and  heretofore 
set  apart  and  kept  in  all  |iouihle  decency  for  the  service  and  worship 
of  God,  they  have  now  converted  into  a  filthy  ^.tablc  and  filled  it  with 
hay  and  horsci,"  &c.  Thii  ]Ms«agc  occurs  i»  the  Isiuc  of  Ihc 
"  Mercurius  Eleulicux,"  December,  164S,  a  contemporary  newspaper, 
which  wa*  secretly  printed  :;t  a  i)rcsf  in  the  (_!nvalier  camp.  There  is 
another  passage  in  a  later  mitr.bcr  of  the  same  sheet,  which  run* 
thus  :  "  The  saints  in  I'aul's  were  the  last  weeks  teaching  their  horses 
to  ride  up  (he  great  steps  that  lead  into  the  quire,  where  as  they 
desided  they  mi^hl  perhaps  learne  to  ehaunt  an  amhenie  ;  but  one 
of  them  fell  and  broke  both  his  leg  and  the  neck  of  his  rider, 
which  hath  sjioilcd  his  chaunting,  for  he  was  buried  on  Saturday 
night  last.  A  just  judgment  of  God  on  such  a  prophauc  and  sacri- 
legious wretch/  ^Ve  may  mention  one  other  instance  of  the  pro- 
fiutation  of  St.  Paul's  during  the  intcnegnum.  According  to  a  con- 
temporary pamphlet,  cited  by  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  the  present 
learned  precentor  of  St.  Paul's,  in  hia  volume  of  gleanings,  a  young 
foal  that  «as  born  in  the  churdi  was  submitted  to  a  mock  ba])iismal 
ceremony  by  Paul  Hobson's  soldiers.  The  animal  was  actually 
sprinkled  by  these  profane  wretches  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and 
because  it  was  a  bald  cult,  was  dubbed  "  Baal  Rex."  Could  profanity 
descend  lower  ? 

The  gloomy  reign  of  the  sectaries  came  to  an  end  in  16G0,  and 
that  of  Ihc  old  monarchy  was  re-established.  It  was  then  that  whai 
the  witty  Dr.  South  calls  "  the  grand  epoch  of  falsehood  as  well  as 
debauchery  "  set  in.  Si.  Paul's  now  entered  on  a  period  of  repose. 
Itui  it  W.1S  a  doomed  structure.  In  1666  London  was  visited  by  an 
unparalleled  fire,  in  which  the  once  fair  temple  was  comijletely 
cngulphcd,  and,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  left  not  a  wrack 
behind  it.  This  is  the  saddest  portion  of  the  annals  of  Old  St.  Paul'S' 
It  is  emphatically  what  the  poet  has  well  termed— 
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oft  in  irrapl  admiration.  Hear  what  be  says  in  ihc  two  followins 
vcTMs,  which  we  rcmurc  to  quote  from  a  poem,  written  before 
his  aposUiy  ftom  the  Church  of  his  baptism  : — 

Nor  cogid  ihy  fabrii:  Paul's  defend  ibee  long, 

>  Though  ihuti  wcct  ucml  lu  Ihy  Makci'i  praiie  ; 

Though  insili'  inimiitlal  by  u  \K>t\\  tong, 
K  Anil  pocii' «oii|;«  ihe  tiiclxin  w«t!t  coiilil  laiic. 

I  The  duinc  flama  peeped  in,  and  rnv  (mm  hi 

I  The  nirful  beautict  of  ihy  nacieJ  quire ; 

^  Bal  lince  il  wak  prefincil  by  civil  wai, 

Ilrivcn  thoughl  It  til  to  li««c  li  puipd  by  fifc' 
nr.  William  Sancrofl,  subsequently  one  of  the  noujuring  divine!!, 
was  Dean  of  St.  I'aui's  at  the  lime  of  the  fire,  and  the  See  of  London 
yrmx  occupied  t>y  Hiimphtcy  Henchman.  Bishop  Henchman  bad 
evinced  the  lit-elieai  interest  in  the  restoration  uf  Si.  I'aul's,  and  now 
made  every  exertion  towards  the  rebuilding.  Among  the  "HarkL-in 
Manuscripts  "  there  are  a  number  of  autograph  letters  from  Hcnch- 
'  nun  to  Uean  San<-rofl,  the  greater  part  of  which  relate  to  tbe 
proposed  repairs  and  alterations  at  Old  .St.  Paul's.  Henchman, 
unfortunately,  did  not  live  to  see  the  rampleiion  of  the  temple,  as  he 
departed  ibis  life  in  1675,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  nislc  of 
Fulham  parish  church.  He  took  but  little  part  in  the  affairs  of 
State  ;  but,  according  to  Isaac  Walton,  "no  one  mentioned  him  with- 
out some  veneration  for  his  life  and  excellent  learninj;." 

The  great  lire  of  lAindon  not  only  effaced  the  medieval  history  of 
Old  SL  Paul's,  but  did  away  from  the  eyes  of  jMslerity  with  all  ihe 
havoc  and  wanton  mischief  which  ibc  destructive  fingers  of  the  Saints 
had  succtrcded  in  accomplishing.  Perhaps  it  was  as  welL  How  many 
beautiful  temples  are  there  in  this  our  land  before  which  the  pious 
antiquary  is  tempted  to  emulate  the  example  of  Sir  Ralph  the  Kovcr, 
in  Soulhe)''s  well-known  ballad  "  The  Inchca)>e  Rock,"  who  tore  his 
hair  and  cursed  himself  in  wild  despair  ? 

Here  we  have  reached  the  bounds  beyond  which  we  do  not 
intend  to  pass.  Old  St.  Paul's  has  been  our  theme,  and  to  Old 
St  Paul's  we  intend  to  keep.  lu  conclusion,  rerhap.t  we  may  be 
permitted  to  obscne  that,  despite  the  wear  and  tear  that  Old  St.  Paul's 
sustained  in  the  long  interval  l>etween  its  erection  and  its  fall;  despite, 
too,  the  profanntion  of  which  it  was  the  scene,  and  the  unseemly 
levity  which  the  sons  of  men  carried  into  its  hallowed  precincts, 
the  fane,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  used,  if  not 
always  used,  as  it  should  have  been.  The  gorgeous  and  imposing 
ceremonial  of  Mcdia:val  Christendom  hasoftcn  constituted  the  theme 
'  Ahhhi  Miraiihi,  1665-66. 
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of  th«  sneen  and  gibes  of  those  whose  narrov,  meddling  intellects 
mis-shnpe  the  hidden  fonns  of  thing,  a»  Wordsworth  uyt ;  but  it 
should  ne%'er  be  forgotten,  in  common  fairness,  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  much  ax  in  the  pre«enl  day,  a  utalcly  Gothic  cathedral  was  3 
vision  of  a  more  bcuiutiful  and  brighter  world  to  muUittidcsof  the  poor; 
andtonuny  who  were  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  and  adversiiy.  Religion 
wiu  the  cne  romance  of  (he  |)oor.  It  was  a  vision  which  they  could 
have  without  money  and  wiihoiil  iMicc,  which  lifted  them  far  aboK 
the  dull,  harsh,  crabbed,  stiunlid  region  of  their  dreary  and  monotonous 
lives.  The  beautiful  image  which  was  em(>loyed  by  an  early  Nonh> 
umbrian  Saint,  of  humnnltfc,  found  its  exposition  in  many  a  hallowed 
fane.  "The  bird,"  he  snid,  "dies  into  the  lighted  hall  out  of 
night,  enjoys  the  brlghtncis  and  warmth  for  a  moment,  and  iben 
flics  out  again  into  the  night."  It  was  in  the  glorious  sanctuary,  in 
the  great  congregation,  where  heart  beat  in  unison  with  heart,  where 
s'oicc  united  with  voice  to  swell  the  strain  of  thanksgiving,  and  the 
noise  of  such  as  kept  holyday,  that  common  beliefs  and  common 
experiences  drew  the  children  of  men,  wear)'  with  toil  and  carking 
care,  into  closer,  dearer,  tenderer  relationships  of  sympathy  and  hope. 
Whenever  we  survey  sonic  grand  old  Gothic  cathedral  wc  arc 
inteniibly  reminded  of  an  eloquent  obscrxation  which  occurs  in  one 
of  the  great  works  nl'  Dr.  I.ecky :  "  The  raedisval  cathedral  whkb, 
melluwcit  but  nut  impaired  by  time,  Mill  gaies  on  us  in  its  deoihloa 
beauty  through  the  centuries  of  the  past."  These  worclsare,in  a  pre-  fl 
eminent  degree,  words  of  truth  and  wisdom.  They  arc  as  applicable 
to  a  cathedral  which  slill  bids  defiance  to  the  ravages  of  time  and 
decay  as  ihey  arc  to  one  which,  liicc  Old  St.  I'atil's,  exists  only  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

WILLIAM  COKNOR  SYDKtT. 
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AND  for  bjr  canse  that  this  present  ticatyse  shouldc  not  come 
totlicttnndyit  of  tche  ydle  |)ersontf  whyche  wolde  detiteit  yf 
'It  were  etnprynlytl  nllone  l)>-  itself  &  put  in  a  lyiyil  plaunn«l,  there- 
fore I  have  coini)ylyd  it  in  a  greier  volume  of  dyverse  bokys  con- 
ccTnynge  to  gcntyll  kS:  nnbte  mtTi  to  tbe  enient  that  the  Torsnyd  ydle 
pcrsoncs  wychc  sholdc  h.ivt  hvX  lytyll  mcsurc  in  ihc  gayd  dysportc 
of  fyKshyng  sholdc  not  by  this  mc.inc  ititorly  dcyslroye  it."  'I'hus  wrote 
Dame  Juliana  Bcrncrs,  or  whocvt-r  was  the  author  of  "The  Trcatyse 
of  Fysshyngcwiihan  Anglc/'in  the  good  old  conscnative  times  of  the 
middle  of  the  fiftcciuh  century. 

It  certainly  secins  \a  us  very  remarkable  that  a  person  wlio  justly 
estimated  the  many  advanugcs,  both  moral  and  physical,    lo   be 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  "  l-'ysshynge,"  and  who 
oould  lay  down  such  admirable  rules  for  its  prosecution  so  as  to 
insure  *'  the  helth  of  your  body,  and  spceyally  of  your  soule,"  with 
"the  blusynge  of  God  and  Saynt  Petyr"  added,  should  be  so  selfish 
w  10  excludt;,  to  the  best  of  her  power,  all  "  ydle  persones  "  -by 
which  we  must  undcr>iatid  all  those  who  were  not  of  gentle  blood 
— from  jiartaking   of  these    inestimable    advantages.      Il    ap|>ears 
even  more    cruel,    when    we    consider    the    unlimiled  "hawkj-ngc 
wkJ  hunl>'nge  with    other  dyveis"    amusements    which    were   so 
amply  enjoyed  by  the  gentlemen   of  those  times — and  which  were 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  inferior  station— that  the  poor 
man  should  have  been  debarred  the  only  vent  to  those  instinctive 
yearnings  after  "sport "  so  innately  dear  to  the  Englishman,  and  that, 
in  the  only  way  perhaps  in  which  he  could  indulge  this  passion  with- 
out encoaching  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his 
luperiors  ;  for  surely  of  coarse  fish  there  must  have  been  enough  for 
all ;  and  events  have  proved  that  c\'cn  where  the  '■  sayd  ydle  pcrsones ' 
have  been  allowed  any  amount  of  such  fair  fishing  as  the  worthy 
Dame  describes,  the  result  has  been  ccruinly  not  to  "utterly  dcystioyc 
it."    Could  the  shade  of  Dame  Juliana  Bemers  visit  the  Broads  and 
Rivers  of  Norfolk,  and  see  the  number  of  hardworked  mechanics 
and  sliopnien  (not  to  mention  others  poiscssed  of  more  leisure,  many 
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^BBded  erra  from  the  pcM  mcuopoUs  iuelO.  diltgenUy  paninag  the 
...  — >^.w.  ccnam  Bood  of  their  bodies,  aod,  let  Qsbope,a( 
»ad.  ca«U  abe  Mautn  to  their  entbanastic  ulk— c«cd 
■g*"" — *»  they  stay  their  inon^en  o'er  agun,  the 
4(0«  «fuc^   breufacs  through    every   line  of  Ae 
-T«aepe'  »oaM  «s««  »*>«  one  word  had  been  written  theim 
fiac  a  Mo^  day,  eirea  those  not  bom  of  gtiuk 


l»d' 


*■' 


viitm  about  the  •-  Norfolk  Braods,"  good,  in- 

faA  in  a  taf«dly-aM%nding  scale  m  the  lutei 

I   rcaUy  am  afraid  to  add  to  the  pnv. 

the^Mttbiect ;    bm  as  the  fish  of  which  I  *loIl 

■^v  cnaMnor  the  spomn^  Gsh  of  those  waters,  and 

thaK«B&edh,ltxu9t  1  may  be  fbrpven  if  I  intro. 

•aibe5,oooaoeaortafceandthe  160  miles  of  nm 

^Ae  fiacR  Bamerics  of  what  arc  knom  at 

«ia«kd  in  aBjEo^isfa  county.     Streama  adsptcd 

«f«^  fah  as  frtatnem  rapid  waters  flowing  ottr 

■  ^g^g^*^  r»rrf<jon   in  this  low-Iyiog  couimy, 

teaH-aonae    nros    tnttit    at     all    times    h»vt 

speoes.  perhaps  leu  amaaire,  if  not 

homes  iaqoietwatera.     Tothenamber 

MAIUjni    broadcast    throughout    the 

-.-"<**«»  doobtlesa  of  the  greatest  .01 

ten  As  d«ja  ^  V^  the  nhie  of  fresh  water  fiih  «m 

at  pceaem  ;  and  the  monks  «ho 
which  bordered  the  streaim, 
'•P"""*  fo«  their  dinners  at  cenain 
A«  h<*r  fathera  had  a  »ery  iagcnioui  way 
which  did  not  come  iaso  tbeir 
lkaaM«r*evfaa  ;  the  Bamadc  goose,  (orinataiKe, 
aa  fast  49s.  fcr  was  it  not  bom  of  a  fish!  Tlie 
and  pocpoiso,  enjoyed  the  pnvikge 
BCsoBlaes  of  tbe  good  men  on  like 
TatftsafeKcd  Ui  dies,  however,  we  arc  doubtlen 
of  aew  and  useful  species  into  oar 
of  those  in^genous  to  theai, 
caip  aad  stayEng,  at  least,  to  the 
of  ite  Ml|^a^  hoaaea.  Ho«  nany  other  blessii^  «e 
vweto-theMaabafsUt'  ahn  on  cay?  Certain  tttsthattDan 
a«ewh(«M^waBi)|^aadi(aoaaBbt  laim-ijil,  the  mooastenn 
"""v  the  cceers  of  o*£siaoai,  lad  ihe  monks  tbe  goardtans  of  all 
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that  was  left  of  Icarninf;  and  the  ails.  The  monastic  institutions 
served  their  purpoie,  and  have  disappeared,  leaving  only  their  ruined 
homes  to  chaim  ui  with  their  stalely  beauty.  A  good  many  hard 
things  have  been  said  of  the  men  who  reared  these  noble  structures ; 
but  let  us  at  least  give  them  credit  for  tlic  good  they  did,  and  the 
blessings  they  bcquciithed  to  us,  car[)  or  grayling  included. 

Chief  among  the  fi%h  which  found  a  place  in  the  slew-ponds  and 
at  the  tables  of  our  nmicstors  must  have  been  the  pike.  This  lish  ii 
peeuliariy  suited  for  the  treatment  to  which  it  must,  of  necessity,  be 
subjected  in  confinement :  sluggish  tn  habits,  a  voracious  feeder,  and 
very  tenacious  of  life,  it  sulTcred  little  detriment  from  its  enforced 
detention,  and  when  at  last  it  was  required  for  the  tabic,  its  large  size 
and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  modes  by  which  it  could  be  con- 
verted into  a  substantial  and  palatable  dish  must  have  rendered  it  a 
favourite  food. 

Fishes  of  the  family  Eiecida  are  found  very  generally  distributed 
in  the  fresh  waters  throughout  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  Nonh 
America ;  but  in  the  old  world  only  one  species,  Esox  Indus,  the 
common  pike  of  our  waters,  is  known,  Its  range  extends  eaMward 
into  Northern  Asia,  but  to  what  limit  in  that  direction  is  noi  fully 
known ;  it  is  found  as  far  nonh  as  Lnpiand,  and  southward  to  Central 
Italy  and  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  but  is  said  to  be  absent  from 
the  Iberian  peninsula.  It  is  common  in  North  America  and  in  the 
eastern  pan  of  the  United  Slates  southward  to  Northern  Ohio, 
but  in  America  it  is  not  the  only  representative  of  its  familj',  some 
five  other  species  of  Esex  being  known.  Whether  the  pike  is  an  in- 
troduced species  in  this  country  or  not  is  dilTicult  to  say,  but  the 
probability,  judging  from  its  extensive  distribution  on  the  Continrm, 
appears  to  be  strongly  in&vourof  itsbeing  indigenous.  The  discus- 
ekin,  houevcr,  has  brought  to  light  many  early  mentions  of  this  fish; 
for  instance,  Letand  states  that  a  pike  of  great  size  itas  taken  in  the 
Tcign  of  Kdgar  in  Ramsey  Merc,  Huntingdonshire.  Edward  I. 
fixed  the  price  of  pike  higher  than  that  of  salmon,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  in  the  "  Fauna  of  Lakeland  "  quotes  an  order  from  thai 
prince,  dated  September  12,  1298,  addressed  to  Robert  dc  CMord, 
requesting  him  to  allow  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  have  sixty  jack 
from  the  royal  ponds  at  Inglewood  to  stock  the  moats  of  Carlisle 
Castle;  also  a  similar  order  of  Edward  II.  m  1319.  Chaucer,  de- 
tctibing  the  possessions  of  the  "  Frankeleyn  "  who  was  "  Epiturius' 
owne  sonc,"  declares — 

Full  many  a  fair  parliicli  hadd  he  in  mewe. 
And  manjp  a  brcmc,  ud  many  b  Luce  in  )I«we. 
vou  cctxxiv.    .so.  1949.  I  I 
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Even  so  £ai  baclt  as  ihe  first  of  tlie  I'lanlagcncts  ihc  " 
nppcars  as  the  hcraldicdcvice  of  the  family  of  l.ucie,  certainly  xmott 
re!>pc4:tat>t<!  antiquity,  and  quite  long  enough  ago  to  entitle  it  to  out 
respect  1  wlwihcr  knovm  to  the  Greelts  or  not,  ihcre  is  no  evidence, 
And  the  Esox  of  Pliny,  it  is  said,  may  be  some  other  fish ;  but 
Auionius,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  evidently 
knew  him  well,  as  the  following  tmnsLition  of  his  reference  to  ihc 
liicc  will  show ;  it  i&  characteristic  enough,  although  it  under -est  itiu: 
his  value  as  an  article  of  food : 

The  wnty  Luce.  mtdM  wittdt  oad  ruUirt  hid. 
The  icourgc  and  teirot  of  Ihe  kaI)-  t>rood. 

Unknown  to  fiicnilthlp'k  ItotpUalile  Ixwtd, 
Smnket  m'liUi  tbc  imoky  tavem't  coarsest  food. 

So  much  for  the  bookmen. 

'llic  "mighty  luce"  la  the  tyrant  of  the  waters  he  frequent 

morose,  fiolitar)-,  cold-blooded,  evil-eyed  and  hideouit,  his  appetite  i 

insatiable  and  omnivorous,  sparing   not   even  his    own    kind,  and 

utterly  destructive  to  fish,  feather,  and  fur.     From  a  pond  known  la 

the  writer,  where  it  was  unfortunately  introduced,  it  has  completely 

extciniinatcd  the  little  grebes  which  formerly  bred  there  in  numben; 

and  at  the  famous  Scoulton  Oollcry  Uic  number  of  tender  little  balls oi 

down  in  the  shape  of  baby  gulls,  besides  cootn  and  water-hens  whicfa 

fmd  a  living  tomb  in  his  interior — who  can  tell!  Since  the  iniroduciioa 

of  a  closc-timc  for  wild  birds,  many  of  the  rarer  indigerraus  ducks 

have  remained  to  breed  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  I  doubt  if  they 

carry  off  their  young  ones :  all,  or  nearly  all,  go  to  feed  the  hun(^ 

pike.     One  of  a  party  of  s|>ortsmcn  returning  from  shooting  not  long 

ago,  took  a  paning  shot  at  a  partridge  which  fell  in  a  pond,  and  a 

keeper  was  sent  back  to  fetch  it,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  bird 

The  next  day  its  remains  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  pike  which 

was  cjughl   in  the  same  pond.      Many  similar  stories  could  be 

related,  fur  fishes  sometimes  make  strange  meals— a  sitver  "spoon" 

has  frequently  i)ro\'ed  £atal  to  a  pike  ;  but  somebody  has  recorded 

an  instance  in  which  a  salt-water  shark  lewarded  its  capton  by 

yielding  up  from  its  interior  a  set  of  ivory- handled  knives  arid  forLi. 

Any  number  of  instances  of  the  voracity  of  the  pike  are  on  record 

— in  fact,  they  arc  "  too  numerous  to  mention  ; "  but  there  is  one 

which  is  so  curious  thai  I  cannot  resist  ([iioiing  it.     "A  gcntlcmani 

few  years  ago,"  says  Mi.  Pennell  in  his  delightful  "  Angler- Naturalist,* 

"  set  a  trimmer  in  the  River  Avon  overnight,  and.  on  proceeding  libt 

next  morning  to  take  it  up,  he  found  a  heavy  pike  apparently  fist 

upon  his  hooks.     In  order  to  extract  these,  he  was  obliged  to  open 
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the  fish,  and  in  doing  so  i>ciceivcd  anotlicr  pike  of  considerable  siu, 
inside  Ihc  first,  from  the  mouth  of  which  the  line  proceeded.  This 
Gsli  it  was  also  found  ncccssar)*  to  open,  wht-n,  extraordinary  to  slate, 
a  third  pike,  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  jiound  weight  and  already 
|>artlif  digested,  was  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  the  second  This 
lost  lis})  was,  of  course,  the  oriKina)  taker  of  the  bait,  having  been 
it$t:If  !>uhscquently  pouched  by  a  later  coiner,  to  be,  in  its  turn  also, 
afterwords  seiied  and  norged." 

Pike  delight  in  slow,  reedy  streams  with  abundant  beds  of  weeds 
in  which  to  shelter  lurking  for  their  prey,  and  such  ihcy  find  in 
abundance  in  our  sluggish  waters.  One  of  the  numerous  writers 
on  that  fai-ourcd  region  truly  says,  "  The  great  glory  of  the  Norfolk 
Breads,  howci'er,  is  their  pike  ; "  but  when  he  goes  on  to  state,  "  So 
common  are  they  that  in  some  places  I  bave  known  them  to  be  sold 
for  manuring  the  land  !  °  one  cannot  avoid  a  slif;hi  exclamation  of 
surprise,  till  reassured  by  the  subsciiuent  explanation  that  tlie  author 
of  (h«  statement  is  "  but  a  humble  chronicler  of  actual  facts  I " 
Certain  it  '»-,  however,  that  not  only  the  rivers  and  larger  liroads 
aboimd  with  iheiit,  but  that  every  little  "  puSk  hole  "  has  its  monster 
tyrant  in  the  form  of  a  pike,  big  or  little  ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  greedy  creature  effects  its  own  destruction  by  devouring  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  pool,  and  then  falls  a  victim  to  the  famine  it  has 
itself  produced.  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  speculation  how  baby 
pikn  make  their  way  into  isolated  pieces  of  water ;  but  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  surprise  when  we  remember  that  the  parent  fish  come 
into  the  shallows  tc  deposit  their  spawn,  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  transported  on  aquatic  weeds,  or  on  the  feet,  bills,  or  feathers  of 
the  water-fowl,  whose  favourite  feeding-place  is  precisely  that  cliosen 
by  the  pilcc  for  its  nursci)-.  I/aak  Walton,  however,  alSrms  that 
•'  'tis  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  they  are  bred,  some  by  generation, 
and  some  not ;  as,  namely,  of  a  weed  called  Picktrtlwad,  unless  the 
learned  Gtsmr  be  much  mistaken,  for  he  says  this  weed  and  other 
glutinous  matter,  with  the  help  of  the  sun's  heat  in  some  particular 
months,  and  some  ponds  adapted  for  it  by  Nature,  do  become  pikes  ;" 
but  I  think  be  seems  only  half-hearted  in  his  belief.  The  mysterious 
and  sudden  appearance,  however,  of  pike  of  larger  growth  in  isolated 
waters  has,  hkc  the  same  unaccountable  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
cd,  long  been  regarded  as  past  man's  finding  out;  but  there  arc  many 
instances  on  record  of  pike  being  found  on  dry  land,  apjurently  in 
transit  from  one  piece  of  water  to  another,  only  one  of  which  need 
here  be  quoted ;  and  this  seems  so  much  to  the  point  and  is  so 
authentic  that  1  need  not  apologise  for  again  quoting  Mr.  Pennell, 
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who  shovs  that,  under  favourable  drcutnsunccs,  tt  is  quite  poeti: 
this  feat  might  be  accomptished.  He  states  itut  during  the  night 
ft  lish-tank  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  broke,  and  in  the  morning  i 
pike  which  had  been  confined  in  it  was  found  by  (he  keeper,  still 
lively  and  with  plenty  of  strength  remaining,  more  than  twenty-fou/ 
yards  on  its  journey  direct  to  the  nearest  water,  which,  however,  in 
this  instance,  unronunatcly,  happened  to  be  the  olter'$  pond. 

In  Norfolk  waicni  the  pike  ispre-eminenttythe  f<o»r  man's  fish,  and 
affords  the  best  sport  atuinable,  to  the  greatest  numbers.   Tbc  lonll; 
salmon  we  can  never  hope  to  have,  and  the  trout  only  in  special 
localities,  and  th»e,  as  a  rule,  not  aratlable  for  the  public  ;  tbc  pike, 
however,  is  always  with  ux,  and  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  extreriMlo 
introduce  strangers  such  as  the  silurus  or  the  pike-perch,  as  some 
have  desired  to  do.      These  voracious  feeders  would  be  no  frieodi 
to  the  roach-  and  bream -(ishcrs,  and  if  once  established  would  pro- 
bably deprive  us  of  the  excellent  sporting  fish,  now  so  abundint, 
without  in  any  way  taking  their  places.     It  would  be  equally  uniriie 
to  destroy  the  pike  with  the  hope  of  fostering  trout  in  streams  so 
suitable  to  the  former,  but  totally  unfitted  for  the  breeding  of  the  J 
latter.  ■ 

About  the  month  of  March  or  April,  occasionally  a  little  carliet, 
the  female  pike,  niiended  by  her  male  companion,  comes  into  the 
shallow  water  to  deposit  her  spawn.  This  accomplished,  they  return 
to  deep  water — that  is  to  say,  if  the  male  sutrives:  for  report  says, 
how  truly  I  know  not,  that  the  female,  like  the  lady  spider  under 
similar  circumsunces,  not  unfrequenily  makes  her  first  much-needed 
meal  consist  of  her  now  useless  mate.  But  whilst  in  the  shallows 
they  pass  through  many  and  great  dangers,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  poacher,  who,  armed  with  a  snare  made  of  twisted  strands  of 
pliable  copper  wire  formed  into  a  running  noose  and  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  stiff  pole,  very  gemly  passes  the  fatal  loop  over  the  unhappy 
fish,  tail  first,  and  with  a  sudden  snatch  tightens  the  crael  wire  round 
its  body,  and  ignominiously  brings  his  victim  to  bank. 

In  days  of  yore,  before  the  great  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire  fens  were  drained,  pike  must  have  greatly  abounded.  A  very 
eccentric  old  man,  who  died  at  Lynn  in  1825,  whose  real  name  tns 
William  Halt,  but  who  delighted  to  be  known  as  "Will  WiU-be-so," 
"Fen  Bill  Hall,"  or,  subsequently,  as  "Antiquarian  Halt,"*  !n  the 
year  iSii  undertook  to  write  the  "  Life  of  a  low  Fcnraan,"  whid^ 
seeing  that  he  tells  us  he  was — 

Born  ill  D,  coy,  and  bred  in  s  [dtuniae)  inUI, 
Taught  water  to  griod,  and  ducki  for  (0  kill  \ 
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that  the  first  tvcniy-five  )%an  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a  sinall 
sUnd  called  \Villow  Booth,  only  a  few  perches  in  extent,  where  he — 

.  .  liv'd  Tor  months  on  9lag«  of  plank), 
'MuJit  CapUiD  Flood'i  mosl  twclltog  pKuiki ; 
Five  mila  rtom  smy  food  to  have. 
Yea,  often  riik'U  a  watery  pave, 

had  he  earned  out  his  intentions  to  the  full,  doubtless  the  result 
would  h.ivc  possessed  the  greatest  interest  in  the  present  day  ;  but 

■  unfortunately  his  "sketch  of  local  history,"  written  in  doggerel 
ihyme,  of  which  the  above  is  a  specimen,  came  to  a  speedy  and  un- 

"timely  end;  only  sufficient  appeared  to  make  us  lung  for  the  rest. 
Hall  docs  not  tell  us  much  about  the  pike,  but  in  an  enumeration  of 
his  summer  occupations  incidentally  refers  to  its  capture.  I  quote 
the  whole  paxtiuge  as,  independently  of  our  immediate  subject,  it 
I  a  curious  picture  of  a  fenman's  daily  round  at  that  season  : 

Sedng  cools  clapper  claw,  lying  Bat  on  ihetr  backs. 

Standing  upiight  to  tvw,  and  ciownini;  of  joclil ; 

Lajrinc  ipiiog  nctt  (or  to  calcli  nilT  nnil  tco<. 

Slietchod  out  in  a  bout  with  a  shade  (u  clccelt'c. 

Takiti);  gccic,  iluckt,  and  cools,  with  ncit  upon  stakc>, 

Ridin);  in  i  calm  day  fot  to  calch  moulted  dinkei ; 

Galhcring  <ss?  to  the  tf^p  of  one'«  viUli, 

Cutting  tracks  in  Ihc  Aif%  for  ttccoying  a!  fith. 

Seeing  rudd«  run  in  ihojU  'bout  the  »de  o[  i'i\\\  Slkr, 

llcing  ditaJfully  vcnom'd  by  foiling  in  slake  ; 

Looking  hingles  and  ^ptinkt,  itammcU,  hoop-neu,  and  Icamincf, 

Faw  persons  I  think  can  explain  all  iheii  mcaningt  | 

laitcr  obsen-alion  I  think  we  shall  all  agree.  Seeing 
apper  cbw,"  doubtless,  however,  alludes  to  the  defensive 
itudc  assumed  by  the  coot ;  "  Gill  Sikc  "  is  the  name  of  a  drain  in 
loUand  I'en,  and  "slake"  is  stagnant  mud.  The  reference  to 
'standing  upright  to  row"  is  interesting,  for  it  happens  that  the 
sual  mode  of  propelling  their  boats  practised  by  the  firoad-men  of 
"day  is  probably  identical  with  that  referred  to ;  standing  in  the 
^Btcm,  by  means  of  3  pole,  the  light  craft  is  "quanted  "  along  over  the 
shallows  and  through  the  xinuous  passages  in  the  recd-beds,  at  rapidly 
and  silently,  if  not  quite  so  gracefully,  as  a  gondola,  a  feat  not 
easily  performed,  whilst  from  his  elevated  position  nothing  moving 
on  the  Uroad  escapes  the  keen  and  practised  eye  of  the  occupant. 
The  expression  "  crowning  of  jacks,"  is  rather  a  pu^^Ic,  but  an  old 
friend,  who  has  fished  and  fowled  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens  all  his 
life,  tells  me  it  is  a  well-known  term  to  him.  When  out  in  the 
marshes  by  a  drain-side,  in  the  spring  of  tlie  year,  at  which  time  the 
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water  is  very  dear,  and  the  pike  often  lie  near  the  surbce,  It  It 
impossible  to  approach  for  the  putpo*c  of  swarming  or  shooting 
ihem  from  adirectic^i  in  which  the  stalker  can  be  seen  ;  he  ihtre- 
forc  makes  a  detour  into  the  marsh,  and  returns  cnutiouilj  to  iht 
side  of  the  drain,  at  a  spot  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  fiih,  and 
from  which  it  ia  tinahle  to  Kee  him,  so  that  the  assatih  can  b( 
made  without  fear  of  detection.  In  a  good  light  the  Ash  can  be 
descried  at  a  contlderable  distance,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  i^are 
for  this  operation,  which  is  known  as  "crowning"  him. 

I  have  said  the  old  pike,  If  iliey  escajw  all  the  dangers  to  «tuch 
they  arc  exposed  during  span'ning  lime  (not  the  least  of  which  ii 
the  otter),  return  to  the  deeper  water,  where  they  arc  companttiTc!; 
safe ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  lh«  young  fry,  for  thejr,  hj 
remaining  in  the  drains  and  ditches,  arc  more  »«cure  from  thai 
numerous  enemies,  including  those  of  larger  growth  of  their  own 
species,  The  ruling  passion  is  early  developed  in  [he  baby  pikc; 
and,  while  yet  only  a  few  inches  long,  nothing  under  his  own  siie 
escapes  him ;  and  ere  the  remnant  of  the  young  brood  join  the 
]iarent  fish  their  numbers  are  greatly  reduced,  {generally  through  the 
weaker  members  serving  to  build  up  the  structure  of  the  stronger, 
!  for  the  jack  tolerates  no  rival.     Dame  Juliana,  ev'idenily,  does  not 

I  hold  this  fish  In  great  esteem,  apparently  disgusted  with  his  canntbil 

propensities,  for  she  sjy»  :  "  The  pyke  is  a  good  fysshc  :  but  for  he 
dcuouryth  so  many  as  well  of  his  owne  kynde  as  of  other :  I  loue 
him  the  lessc  ; "  and  after  having  described  the  "  moost  surest  ctafic 
of  lakynge "  him,  and  having  got  him  safely  on  the  hook,  then 
'  follows  the  only  little   bit  of  doubtful  morality  in  her  otherwise 

delightful  book,  for  sa^  she  :  "And  yf  ye  l>-st  lohaueagoodspone: 
thcnne  tye  the  cordc  to  a  gosc  fotc :  and  ye  shall  se  god  halynge 
wlielher  the  gose  or  the  pyke  shall  haue  the  better."  fl 

Pike  do  not  appear  to  suflcr  from  a  slight  admixture  of  salt  water,™ 
provided  the  transition  is  not  too  abrupt.  Tliey  are  met  with  in  the 
tid.il  waters  of  the  Th.imes,  and  Jesse  slates  that  he  had  received  \v,tt 
from  the  Medway,  to  all  appearance  like  tlie  common  species,  except 
that  their  heads  were  smaller  and  more  pointed.  They  were,  how- 
ever, firm  fleshed  and  "of  a  most  delicate  Savour,  totally  unlike  ihat 
of  .1  pond  pike."  This  he  attributes  to  their  having  fed  on  smclw. 
or  to  their  living  in  brackish  water.  Occasionally  an  exceptionally 
high  tide  carries  the  salt  water  farther  than  usual  up  the  river* 
which  enter  the  sea  at  Yarmouth,  with  every  destTUcti\-e  effect  so 
far  as  the  fish  are  concerned,  and  many  pike  perish ;  but  it  is  &M 
often  such  a  scent  wcmis  as  was  witnessed  at  the  opcDing  of 
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tjOwMofi  luvigalion,  when  the  watert  of  the  ocean  were  .idmitlcd 
into  I^ke  Lothing,  at  (he  back  of  thut  town.  The  "NorCulk 
Chronicle  "of  June  i:,  1831,  de^cribt--;  tlie  result  as  *' fal.il  to  thou- 
sands of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  peaceful  lake.  On  \\'cdncsd3y 
and  Thumday  last  it*  surface  was  ihickiy  studded  with  the  bodies  of 
piko,  carp,  pcTch,  bream.  loach,  and  d^cc,  multitudes  of  which  were 
CBiried  into  the  ocean,  and  thrown  afterwards  up  on  (he  beach  ;  most 
ofthcm  luvinf;  been  bitten  in  two  by  the  dogfish,  which  abound  in  the 
bay."  And  then  comes  a  "singular  fhct,  thai  3  pike  of  about  20 
pounds  in  wcifiht  was  taken  up  dead  near  the  Mutfoid  end  of  the 
lake ;  and,  on  opening  the  stomach,  a  furring  was  found  in  it 
entire  " — a  strange  meal  for  a  fresh-water  fish. 

I  fear  the  palmy  days  of  very  bij^  fish  are  past ;  but  even  now, 
drcuTOSIanccs  favouring  (for  pikearc  not  always  on  thefeed)^  Rne  ba^ 
are  frequently  made.  Mr.  Lubbock  writing  in  ^^AS  ^y*  that  he 
knew  of  four  fi»li  taken  in  the  same  day  and  on  the  same  Broad, 
which  weighed  collectively  loo  poimd.t.  On  Ranworth  Broads  ninety 
pike  were  taken  in  one  day  by  twu  amateur  fishermen  by  means  of 
trimmert,  many  of  them  of  large  siie ;  and  in  1S34,  four  days 
"liggering"  ("ligger"  is  ilie  loc^  name  for  trimmers)  on  Horsey 
Mere  and  Meigham  Sounds  |)roduced  356  jiikc,  weighing  together 
1,155  pounds.  This  Kime  Horsey  Mere  has  long  been  iustly 
celebrated  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  pike,  and  the  proverb 
"Horsey  pike,  none  like,"  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  It  will  be 
obscr\-cd  that  most  of  the  above  were  taken  by  means  of  trimmers,  a 
practkcwhich  in  the  present  day  would  not  be  tolerated  ;  but,  coming 
to  more  recent  times  and  more  legitimate  methods,  in  ihc  season  of 
1879-80  ele\'en  of  the  best  pike  taken  by  rod  and  line  weighed  coilec* 
lively  181  pounds,  the  heaviest  being  36  pounds,  and  the  smallest  2* 
pounds.  On  March  i6,  i88o,thrcerods  took  twenty-six  pike,  weighing 
I S4  pounds.  On  another  occision,  in  the  month  of  February  of  the 
same  season,  two  pike  were  brought  home  from  diflcrcnt  localities  by 
Norxtch  anglers,  one  of  which  weighed  3(1  pounds  and  measured  47 
inches  in  k-ngth  ;  the  other  weighed  30.^  pounds  and  was  46  inches 
in  length;  they  were  both  females  and  full  of  roe.  It  is  rarely  one  has 
the  opiKiriunity  of  seeing  two  such  splendid  fish  side  by  side.  They 
did  not  strike  one  ns  being  very  large  for  their  weight,  but  closer  in- 
spection showed  their  magnifirent  proiwriions,  both  depth  and 
"  beam  "  being  very  great.  M.-iny  of  these  big  fish  are  taken  in 
private  waters,  where  a  days  fishing  can  generally  be  had  by  asking; 
but  succcssfiil  anglers,  as  a  rule  (and  perhaps  wisely  so,  out  of  regard 
to  the  owner  who  has  afforded  ihem  such  excellent  sport),  are  very 
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reticent  as  to  (He  precise  locality  in  whkh  their  prowess  wfts  exerdied ; 
and  the  above  two  fish,  like  many  another  equally  grand  of  their 
kind,  were  said  to  have  had  their  homes  in  the  "  river  Jordan," 

I  have  nner  seen,  nor  do  I  rentember  to  have  heard  ol^  a  Norfolk 
pike  weighing  more  than  36  lbs.,  and  all  (he  i-ery  lAige  fish  have  been 
females.    An  experienced  angler  and  (ish-presenrer  tells  me  he  newr 
met  with  a  male  fish  weighing  more  than  30  Ibt.    The  roe  of  a  large 
pike  will  weigh  as  much  as  (1  lbs.    Some  wonderful  stories  are  oo 
record  of  big  pike     Day  mentions  on  various  authorities  170  Ibi 
and  14(1  lbs. ;  and  Daniel  in  his  "  Ruial  Sports"  refers  to  one  froo 
Loch  Ken,  KirkcudbrighiiJiire,  which  measured  upwards  of  ;  feet 
long,  and  weighed  71  lbs.  ;  another  from  the  same  locality  is  said  to 
have  weighed  61  lbs.,  and  yet  anulhcr  from  county  Clare  scaled 
78  lbs.     Mr.  I'enncll  mentions  on  apparently  good  authority  some 
very  large  continental  pike ;  but  all  these  sink  into  insignificaiKie 
when  compared  with  the  famous  Kaiscrwag  Lake  pike,  the  stoty  of 
which  has  so  often  been  told.    When  captured  it  vras  found  to  be 
ornamented  by  a  ring,  the  (>rcek  inscription  on  whidi  stated  that  it 
was  placed  in  the  water  by  Frederick  II.  in  October,  1130,  only  to 
be  captured  367  years  after,  having  at  that  good  old  age  attained  to 
a  length  of  19  feet  and  a  weight  of  550  Ibit.     Was  not  the  skeleton 
to  be  seen  in  Mannheim  Cathedral  in  proof  of  the  legend  ?   But,  sad 
to  say,  a  wicked  German  anatomist  discovered  that  the  v-cnebra:  of 
several  D^h  had  to  be  used  to  make  up  the  required  length  !     Truly, 
there  must  have  been  giants  in  those  days. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  exact  statistics  as  to  the  rate  at  which 
pike  grow.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  state  that  a  certain 
lake  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  was  stocked  with  pike  weighing  about 
half  a  pound  each,  it  having  been  previously  ascertained  lliat  none 
of  these  fish  at  that  time  were  present.  After  ten  or  twelve  years 
some  of  them  were  taken,  weighing  iS  lbs.  A  fnie  fish  taken  in 
Horsey  Mete,  and  weighing  30  lbs.,  was  estimated  by  the  Itroadman 
to  be  nine  years  old.  This  man  has  spent  his  whole  life  on  the 
Broad,  is  very  iDtclligent,  and  a  thorough  sportsman.  He  based  hb 
judgment  upon  certain  appcnvanccs  presented  by  the  fins  and  teeth, 
which  appear  to  be  reasonable  data  if  rightly  interpreted.  This  will 
fairly  agree  with  Block's  estimate  as  quoted  by  Varrell,  viz.,  that 
under  favourable  circumstances  a  pike  will  at  the  age  of  three  years 
measure  ?o  inches  (about  z  lbs.  in  weight),  and  then  go  on  increasing 
in  weight  at  the  rale  of  4  lbs.  3  year  for  the  next  six  or  seven  succes- 
sive years.  The  growth  of  a  pike  doubtless  varies  very  much  in 
accordance  with  circumstances ;  but  in  such  a  locality  as  Horsey 
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h[ete,  with  plenty  of  tpoce^  congrniul  shelter,  suitable  water,  and 
Tood  in  abundance  it  would  after  ^lauing  the  "  jnck  "  stage,  be  very 
rapid.  After  attaining  a  certain  (or  ralher,  perhaps,  uncertain)  siie, 
It  would  put  on  weight  in  a  ratio  rapidly  decreasing  in  proportion  to 
ihc  age  of  the  fish.  Of  course,  such  monsters,  to  use  the  words  of 
Iiaak  Walton,  "  have  in  them  more  of  state  than  goodness ;  the 
iniallcT  or  middle -sij:cd  pikes  being  by  the  most  and  choicest  palates 
abser^'cd  to  be  the  best  meal,"  and  "  all  pikes  that  live  long  prove 
chargeable  to  iheir  kei;|>er!t,  because  their  life  is  maintained  by  the 
death  of  so  many  other  fish,  even  those  of  their  own  kind." 

That  the  pike  (and  happily  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  fishes) 
il  not  very  sensitive  to  p.iin  has  been  abundantly  proved  ;  iiutanccs 
of  their  taking  the  same  bait  again  and  again  even  when  wounded, 
or  with  hooks  still  in  their  jaws,  are  in  the  experience  of  every  fisher- 
man ;  bnt  some  of  their  faculties  must  be  sensitive  enough,  that  of 
Kent  for  instance,  and  who  would  interpose  his  shadow  between 
himself  and  ibc  fish  he  hoped  to  capture  ?    As  Tennyson  puts  it : 
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Bui  if  a  mui  who  lUndi  upon  the  biink 
likil  lid  a  thiniiig  hanil  nj^inil  Che  lun. 
There  it  not  left  a  twinkle  of  n  fin, 
Bftwiit  the  croty  Iskti  while  !□  flower, 

KniJ. 


The  sense  of  hearing  in  fishes,  although  present,  as  they  have  been 
known  to  answer  to  the  call  of  those  accustomed  to  feed  them, 
cannot  be  very  keen  ;  but  if  the  vibrations  of  the  almospliere  reach 
ihem  but  slowly  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
Mitb  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the  water  are  readily 
WDve^ed.  Gilbert  White  gives  a  very  curious  example  of  thi*.'  He 
says:  "On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  November,  1755,  some  |>eopIe 
that  urere  busied  about  the  pen-stock  of  a  pond  saw  the  fish  agitated 
in  A  verj-  unusual  manner,  and  expressing  uncommon  terror  and 
dismay  ;  but  were  unable  to  form  the  least  judgment  concerning  this 
novel  commotion  till  the  next  mail  from  Portugal  brought  advice  of 
the  sad  fate  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  which  was  destroyed  in  that  most 
awfiil  moment  by  a  tremendous  earthquake."  ^ 

Mr.  Pcnnell  says:  "The  'one  virtue'  to  which,  amongst  a  thou- 
sand crimes,  the  name  of  the  pike  has  been  linked  is  its  gratitude  ; 

'  Bell'»  edit.  vol.  a,  p.  305. 

*  Tht  following  pBiinge  occur*  in  Ihe  Nemikk  Xtmfm&niiutr  under  date  of 
XoTTDiber  1,  17SJ.  "This  dny  (on  which  Lisbon  wat  almoit  tutally  destroyed  by 
an  outhquake  and  tire),  the  walen  in  ihe  fiih'ponds  at  Btacon  ami  other  placd 
ia  thii  fouDiy  (Norfolk)  were  obictvcd  tu  be  violenlly  agii.ited ;  sei-eial,  which 
were  full  of  water,  ticcaine  almoii  inttauily  dry,  aod  the  fish  (heieio  dolioyei]." 


I 


A&oui  Pike. 


to  deprive  him  of  his  *'  one  rinue,"  slern  facts  are  af;ainu  Oie 
poetic  legend  One  remarkable  instance  occuncd  on  November  12, 
i&jt,  when  a  pike  weighing  about  &  lbs.  was  found  in  South 
Walsh.im  Broad,  which  liad  choked  itself  attempting  to  swallow  a 
tench  of  ij  lbs.,  which,  when  the  writer  saw  it,  was  stilt  alive 
aliliough  half  cnj^ulphed  in  the  c:ipacious  jaws  of  the  pike.  I  re* 
member  another  instance  in  which  two  tench  were  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  pike,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  each  case  the 
pike  was  in  poor  condition  ;  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  it  is  only 
when  "  by  raging  famine  pined,"  that  it  makes  a  meal  of  its  slimy 
friend.  If,  however,  entirely  devoid  of  moral  virtues  there  still 
remains  one  lield  of  usefulness  «ith  which,  trusting  it  may  prove 
bcnciicial  to  the  afflicted,  and  quoting  once  more  from  dear  old 
Izaak  Walton,  I  will  bring  to  a  close  these  rambling  obscr^'alion$  : 
"  And  it  is  observed,  by  Gantr,  that  the  jaw-bones,  and  hearts,  and 
galls  of  pikes  are  very  medicinable  for  several  diseases,  or  to  stop 
Uood,  to  abate  fevers,  to  cure  agues,  to  oppose  or  expel  the  infection 
of  the  plague,  and  to  be  many  ways  medidnable  and  useful  for  the 
good  of  mankind  :"  but  he  observes,  that  "the  biting  of  a  pike  is 
venomous  and  hard  10  be  cured,"  of  which  latter  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

THOMAS  SOUTHWELL. 


Whit-Tuesday  at  Old  Elm. 
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T^^se,  The  Mons  was  a  mound,  perhaps  twenty-fire  feet 
^  *^  *^o.Tnlcl  of  Salt  Hill,  a  littk  over  a  mile  from  Eton,  by  the 
g.\  "^■"oiigh  Chalvcy.  It  vfan  separated  from  ihc  Bath  Road 
Ll- '  ^V  hen  this  teas  reached  its  ascent  vras  made,  and  the 

jg^     *^ci      the  college  flag  ihrcc  times  from  the  Bummit,     This 
•4  *«^ 


»^^^ 


cs  strictly  official  part  of  the  proceedings,  and  a  move 
tlic  "  \Vindmin."  a  large  inn  by  the  wayside,  where  the 
•-  iri  detachments,  the  scnions  being  separated  from  the 
^^^ — ■*"eat  numbers  of  people  attended  the  spectacle,  and  the 
marten  completely  occupied  by  carriages  and  horsemen. 
_^^^elf  wa§  no:  unfrequenlly  represented,  and  the  noble 
*  tVie  countrj'  who  had  sons  at  the  college  wac  naturiilly 
*-^>  the  scene.  After  dinner  a  very  singular,  and  it  must  be 
'scVess  and  objectionable,  custom  was  occasionally  carried  out. 
■^''aA  garden,  well  timbered,  and  watered  by  a  brook  -which 
,fc^  "^as  since  been  made  into  ihe  pleasure  c^ounda  of  a  private 
Y^  ^^- — extended  along  the  roadside  exactly  opposite  to  the 
i,^,^~**^Vll,"  and  belonged  to  that  eitablishraent.  If  the  captain,  for 
Itw^T  '**iie(it  the  collection  of  salt  had  been  made,  was  a  popubr 
il\^'*  ^^  *ai  an  iinderatood  thing  that  the  promenade  in  Ihc  garden— 
^v  the  mid-day  meal— was  to  be  attended  with  no  more  damage 

^■t^*^  *ould  be  likely  to  accrue  accidentally  from  the  frolics  of  high- 
^^'tted  young  fellows.     But  was  the  ca|>inin  objectionable — which 
'^tn  only  meant  a  student,  but  no  adept  at  games— the  fifth  fonn 
^Mir  [heir  wooden   swords,  and   laid  about  them  right  and  left, 
^oiag  38  much  wilful  damage  as  the  lime  would  permit.     The 
>retched  captain  had  to  pay  full  compensation  out  of   his    salt. 
Mr.  Brinstcy  Richards  sutcs  that  Gladstone,  as  a  senior  boy,  used 
his  best  efforts  to  prevent  this  destruction  at  the  Montem  of  i8j6. 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  preserved  in  her  "Parent's  As«;istani "  a 
curious  nevrspapcr  account '  of  the  Montem  of  1799, '"  which  some 
characteristic  touches  occur.  'J"hc  substance  may  be  epitomised  ; 
George  III.,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Ux- 
bridge,  rode  down  on  horseback  from  Windsor  Ca.'ille  to  the 
school  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  King  walked  round  the  court,  and 
then,  mounting  again,  headed  the  procession.  The  Dukes  of  Kent 
and  Cumberland  also  were  present,  with  the  equerries.  Then  came 
the  boys,  and  after  them  the  Quei-n  and  the  Princesses  in  t*o 
carriages,  and  a  host  of  riders  and  pedestrians.  At  the  bridge  by  the 
Playing  Fields,  the  King  was  stopped  by  the  Sali-beaicrs,  and  paid 
his  fifty  guineas  like  a  man,  ihe  Queen  producing  the  same  sum 
'  Known  to  llie  writer  ihioogli  Hoae'i  Ytar  Sm*. 
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when  her  caTTJage  came  up.  At  Salt  Mill  the  Kiog,  vitb  his  utml 
cagcincR(,  insisted  on  arranging  the  carriages  bo  as  to  allow  the  bojn 
plenty  of  room  to  pa»,  The  horses  were  taken  out,  and  even  then 
his  MajcKty  had  some  iwi&ting  round  of  the  poles  to  elTect  with  hit 
own  htuxlK,  assisted  bjr  the  Lhikc  of  KcnL  The  Royal  party  were  all 
allitcd  in  the  Windsor  uniform,  except  the  Prince  of  Wales,  iriu 
wore  a  dark  blue  suit,  with  brown  &unout  over  it 

'llicrc  came  on  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  but  the  old  King,  putting 
on  his  toi^'^oat,  braved  the  elenwnls.  It  was  so  windy  that  tbe 
ensign  could  not  raise  hb  flag  on  the  summit,  and  the  King  sck 
word  he  was  not  to  try  to  do  sa  The  Prince  of  Wales  was,  perhaps, 
too  carefully  j;ot-up  to  enjoy  the  sho«'er,  for  wre  find  thai  he  tctind 
to  the  "  Windmill,"  where,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  be  hid  a 
drop  of  something  comfortable  to  counteract  the  damp  air.  He  did 
not  go  back  to  Windsor  with  the  King,  but  htartcd  off  for  Loodoa 
with  his  brother  CumbciUnd,  and  was  at  the  opera  in  the  evening 

Ccoigc  HI.  vas  exceedingly  popular,  and  the  scene  went 
off  most  harmoniously.  But  this  wa«  not  always  the  ea9&  At  a 
Montcm  early  in  her  reign  the  present  Queen  was  indeed  hendf 
loccived  with  affection,  but  her  political  adviser,  Lord  Melbourne, 
just  then  most  unreasonably  suspected  of  e^il  counsels,  was  hiwed, 
hooted,  and  groaned  at,  but  sat  on  his  horse  by  the  Royal  caniage 
with  a  calmness  calculated  to  awake  envy  in  persons  of  a  less  ettuaUe 
(iisjiosition. 

The  origin  of  this  procession,  and  the  collection  of  money  tuida 
the  name  of  sail,  is  wrapped  in  con^derablc  obscurity.  Mont— thit 
IK,  the  mound  itself'— is  supposed  to  be  a  tumulus,  and  some  cen- 
monies  might  possibly  have  sun-ivcd  of  pagan  institution,  and 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  peasantry  in  ignorance  of  their  origin. 
But  these  would  not  be  likely  to  have  been  adopted  by  schoUn 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Then,  agnin,  in  Upscomb's'  "His- 
tory of  Buckinghamshire "  the  pageant  is  thought  to  have  been 
originally  that  of  the  boy-bishop,  and  the  collcciion,  it  is  hinted,  11U15 
have  conic  from  the  "  blest  salt "  of  the  friars. 

Sl  Nicholas  was  the  patron  of  boys,  and  on  his  festival,  the  6lh 
of  Decembur,  young  lads  were  allowed  to  dress  up  in  ecclesiastical 
vestments  and  sin^  hymns,  one  of  their  number  being  attired  as  a 
bishop,  with  crozier  and  mitre.  I'hc  young  generally  are  fond  of 
playful  masquerades  of  the  kind,  (joethe  has  a  poetn  on  the 
Pfafftmpid  of  his  childhood,  and  the  shifts  for  supplying  the  it* 
sources  of  the  Sacristy — 

'  Sonic  of  llic  rderencct  hftv«  been  kindly  uipplicd  me  t)«  Filhet  1 
ObUic  ol  Sl.  Chw\«,U»i»»»«ii'«t>ti*\kTwi*i\&«M4tchesof  ihckjnd. 


Wkit-Tu€sday  a4  Old  Elon. 

"  Die  MLitie  muutc  den  Uiicliof  ilcrm, 

Von  Ooldpjpicr  mit  viclcn  Thicieo." 

*'  Wilti  lall  cup  U  the  bishop  crowned, 
or  paper  i;itt,  wiih  beuU  around." 

The  ancient  Church  did  not  discourage  the  fanq-,  <-ind  the  tcpre- 
scntotton  of  the  bo)--bishop  look  place  at  the  catliedrals  and  at  some 
of  the  schooli.  It  m^y  be  rondudcd  there  was  nothing  unsccml)'  in 
the  pastime,  since  Ucan  Cold,  in  framing  the  statutes  for  St.  Paul's 
School  in  1511,  expressly  ord;)ins  that  his  scholars  shotiJd  hear  the 
"Chylde- Bishop's  sermon  at  I'auhs  Chiirche." 

In  iS4»,  however,  the  custom  was  abolished  by  order  of  Henry 
VIII,,  and  though  it  was  revived  for  a  lime  in  Mark's  reign,  it  is 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  Lli^abeth  would  have  allowed  irs  retention. 
Now  we  know  that  the  latter  queen,  visiting  Elon,  requested  to  be 
told  all  the  old  ceremonies,  and  a  list  was  prepared,  in  whicli  ihe 
Montem  was  included.  From  this  circumstance  alone  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  proces&ion  to  Salt  Hill  was  not  tliat  of  the  boy- 
btshop. 

As  for  the  friars  selling  "  blest  salt,"  it  is  an  unsupported  statc- 
HK-nL  At  one  lime  unknown  influences  in  the  ph}^icai  world  were 
all  attributed  to  electricity  by  popul.ir  exponents.  It  was  a  safe 
general  term.  And  so,  in  antiiiuurian  research,  it  is,  or  was,  loo 
common  to  pul  down  some  U!<3gc,  otherwise  inexplicable,  as  "a 
custom  of  the  old  monks."  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  Latin  Church 
salt  forms  an  article  in  the  sacred  pharinacopuiia,  if  the  term  may  !« 
used  without  ofTencc.  Salt  was  administered  to  the  catechumens  at 
Easier  when  the  Eucharist  was  given  to  the  faithful.  It  b  u^ed  also 
in  other  ceremonies,  and  in  the  preparation  of  holy  water.  But  ihat 
Hacicd  salt  was  ever  sold  is  a  conjecture,  and  not  a  probable  one. 

It  would  be  cosy  to  suppose  that  "salt"  was  a  small  scholasticism, 
modetatety  humorous  to  the  pedants,  for  pay  or  coin  in  general, 
since  salary  (talarium)  is  only  salt-money,  and  in  ancient  times  in 
the  WetX,  and  up  to  the  present  hour  in  the  East,  the  eaibg  of  salt 
is  a  pledge  of  fidelity.  The  Indian  mutineers  of  1857  were  termed 
by  tiic  loyal,  numuk-fiarjui,  false  to  their  salt. 

But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  procession  to  the  Klontem,  and 
the  collection  of  salt,  had  a  feudal  origin.  The  college  was  possessed 
of  landed  estates,  and  a  writer  quoted  in  Lipscomb  says  that  a 
tradition  in  Eton  records  that  the  tenure  of  some  of  ihein  was  by 
"  salting."  Salt-silver  is  a  legal  term  meaning  the  moneys  paid  by 
tenants  in  certain  manors  in  lieu  of  the  service  of  bringing  their 
lords'  salt  from  the  market. 
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9^  vbo  9BCS  osn^a  '^'^ 
B  of  Bfllioos,  ftxj  natvnC; 
i  fcoit  aic  indiceDOus  to  tbe 


itotfie' 


flf  «  tree  bexiioc  goMen  applet 

\  Id  Hen  on  her  msniage  with 

ecoR  ID  the  |;xTdcn  o(  tbe 

Aeidndiof  ^  WecL     Tbcce  onufe^ 

kcfoUn  JniesoftbeHcsperides.    Ului 

IM  Ae  pries  of  the  Hesperidcs  had  u 

e  dtf    k^nd    vas  fint  pcoocd.    Sobc, 

■nae  oeet  Mooat  Attsc,  on  tbe  sboro  of 

Uer  «aa  Hencks  to  ^y  the  crcr-wakd'ul 

^  Dee  aad  beu  awxj  iti  (raits  to  Ckccc 

trflfcei^tbM.  pnien  in  the  couatry  of  tbe 

k  of  Ac  bOBBi  nonh  wind. 

Iqr  in  tbe  realms  of  fancy ; 

;fcJBafdgiMie»niiiwonly. 

rf'ssdh  Ami  ■»  aot  even  suggested  by  uy  tiM  i 

.  fo,  jnrwdifah-  as  it  may  now  appear,  otaagtV 

1  ««ce  atte  tuAEixxra  in  tbe  cououies  «bkb 

ad  tened  tbe  little  woild  o(  the 

relied  on,  a  stiai^e  new  M, 

)  East,  begui  to  find  its  way  into  hii 

■  coknr  and  aroenatic  odour  delighted  die 

1^*  he  cnod,  "these  are  the  golden  apples  o(  «hidi 

9a(!*    Aad  be  pboed  tbe  beiiutiful   fruit  as  u 

o^ks  of  the  !:od£.     Btil  its  ia«te  was  not  as  sieel 

b    was   bitter,   and,    doobtless,   very    uoripe.    It 

■s  food  far  nottals.     Eltit  it  was  said  to  I 

owner  &om  poison  and  hU  pr 
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from  moth  and  woo(lH-onn>  so  he  carried  Uic  apple  about  his  [jcrsoii, 
or  placed  it  at  home  in  his  wardrobe. 

The  ^it  which  thus  made  lis  fint  appearance  in  [vtiropc  was 
the  billcr  orange— or  Seville  orange,  as  we  usually  call  it. 

Its  original  home  is  bebeved  to  ha\-c  been  Northern  India,  for 
the  orange-tree,  with  its  bright  green  leav-es  and  thoniy  spines,  ma)* 
still  be  seen  growing  wild  on  tlie  lower  mountain  slopes  of  .Silliet, 
Stkkim,  Kumaon,  and  other  districts  which  abut  on  the  great 
Himalayan  ran^je*. 

In  prehistoric  times,  the  tree  spread  westward  into  Media  and 
I'er^ia,  where  it  was  improved  by  cultivation,  and  thence  occasional 
specimens  of  the  fruit  may  have  been  carried  by  traders'  caravans  to 
the  shores  of  the  Levant. 

We  find  niention  of  oranges  in  l%t  BaeHan,  a  comedy, 
^^  written  some  387  years  before  Chii^i,  by  Antiphanes,  the  eatUest  of 
^RAtbenian  poets: 


MutAmif.  Pny,  mudcn,  ukc  [hc*e  applet. 
Girt.  Oh  •  what  bcmitin » 

iitrthtMI.  tnttccd,  they're  beautici,  and  Ihii  wed  but  lately 
Arrived  in  AihcDs,  from  the  Otcat  King'*  cuuntiy. 
GM,  Nay,  I  ihould  uy  imta  Ihe  lle^iienin  gnrdcii. 

For  they're  llie  golden  applet. 
JUfrirtoi/.  Three  In  numtxt. 

Girt,  The  brautiful  is  ever  rare  »nd  cotily. 


V 


The  Great  King's  country  is,  of  couiie,  Pentia  ;  and  when  the 
merchant  remarks  that  there  arc  only  three  oranges,  he  is  alluding  to 
the  number  which  usually  figure  in  the  popular  talcs.  For  when 
Atalaiita  had  disposed  of  her  numerous  suitors  by  challenging  them 
to  race  and  s|)carini;  them  in  the  back  as  she  overtook  them,  it  was 

dropjun};  tlirec  golden  apples  on  the  course,  and  so  distracting  her 
itention,  that  Hip[M>mcne8  won  the  race  and  the  hand  of  Aialania  ; 
and  we  may  believe  that  it  was  a  similar  number  that  the  fabulous 
hero  plucked  from  the  mystic  lice  when  he  had  slain  the  dragon 
Ladon. 

About  sixty  years  after  Antiphanes  wrote  the  lines  above  quoted, 
Aleiander  the  Great  had  led  a  great  army  into  tlie  East,  and  had 
conquered  Media,  Persia,  and  part  of  the  Punjab ;  and  the  natives  of 
Greece  s-iw  the  very  trees  on  which  the  golden  apples  hung.  The 
accounts  which  Greek  soldiers  and  camj)  followers  brought  home 
may  have  enabled  TTicophrastus  (11.C.  332),  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  to 
include  in  his  *'  History  of  Plants"  the  clastic  accotmt  of  the  tree 
which  has  survived  to  our  time  1 

KKa 


'nocos  be  bttte  dcNix  Oa  Ac  "Me^n  WVie*  faoe  de- 
nted iiMfcMiaiwiAifeSeifleaHae.    Tlie  ■■iniinoilie&B 

■  bOCh  tloMBW  «rf  ffBW  — d  11»g  few  IJHiijii     ^,,1, „|[. 

al««D»d»«rrid»atlBtncfa»tlttc«.    In  tte  aben 
MfAnnn.  m  quoted  bjr  AAewns.  ibe  Hedan 

Il0*erf^f4«-dtalii,  Ihc  b>,-«d  Virgfl  (rc  30) 
>  ae  of  s  l&e  cooiwaoo  «ba  detcrifainc  the  ume  &uit 


or  IW  ladcjr  Bwhc  apple. 
Td  the  facnH  Afi^  bkI  HMdr, 
ff !■■'■€  w*T  •*«  »  Uy-irBt 
Aad  if  taoc  not  foe  iu  pctfamc. 

Tha  Mr4  >(  woe  ■  ba;-tr«. 

C-i^P*'.  Book  H.  ia6. 


Medo,  which  is  csulnlly  indicated  «  ihc  Datural  home  of  the 
annce-tiec  «s  rfw  coantir  lying  around  the  southern  exlrcmitj-  o( 
the  Caspun  Sea,  »nd  now  repcesentcd  by  the  datricts  of  Aieibijin, 
Shinan,  GhilaB,  and  Mazandaran.  The  Median  tcrriior>-  m 
"■-nadcd  00  the  east  by  Panhia,  and  on  the  west  by  Assyria,  while 
cottotiy  described  as  Persia  was  a  rompaiauvcly  small  ptorina 
Uk  head  ol  \hie  Vcc^>w<^'efii. 
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Lei  us  now  gt.inc«  at  a  much  later  description  of  the  oianRclree, 
that  of  the  Roman  naturalist,  I'liny,  who,  it  wilt  be  rcracmbcrcd,  lost 
his  life  in  the  grcAt  eruption  o(  Mourn  Vwuvius,  which  overwhelmed 
Hercuhncum  and  I'ompcii  in  the  year  79  a.d.  "The  Assjiian 
npple,  or  Median  apple  as  some  call  it,  is  a  remedy  for  poison.  Its 
leaf  »  like  that  of  an  arbutus,  with  alternating  thorns.  Its  fhiit  is  not 
eaien,  t>ut  fruit  and  leaves  are  alike  redolent  of  a  perfume,  whicli  i* 
communicated  to  clothes  amongst  which  lhc>'  arc  laid,  and  repeln  the 
attack  of  insects.  The  tree  bears  fruit  at  all  seasons,  some  dropping, 
some  ripening,  some  budding.  Otlicr  nations  have  attempted  to  in- 
troduce the  tree  (on  account  of  its  excellent  remedial  propcnii-t.),  in 
earthenware  pot^  with  holes  to  admit  air  to  the  roots,  but  it  will  only 
grow  in  Media  and  Persia.  This  is  the  fruit  whose  pips  the  Parthian 
nobles  mix  with  their  dislies,  in  order  to  render  their  breath  Kwcet." 

Thcaliernaling  spines  and  leaves  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
bitter  orange-tree,  but  the  other  points  of  Pliny's  description  ate 
copied  from  that  which  Thcophrattus  had  written  just  400  years 
previously. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  epoch,  the  orange  had 
gradually  acquired  a  new  name.  Instead  of  being  known  as  "the 
Median  apple,"  it  was  called  trVpiof  by  the  Greeks.  And  here  let  me, 
once  for  all,  beseech  the  reader  to  dismiss  any  idea  he  may  have  in 
his  mind,  that  the  word  mV^ioi'  meant  "n  citron."  It  meant  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  and  the  origin  of  the  new  name  is  one  of  the  mott 
curiouK  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  orange-tree. 

Pliny,  in  his  thirteenth  book  (ch.  29),  mentions  the  aHior  diri  or 
citrus-tree  It  was  a  kind  of  cedar,  and  is  usually  identified  with 
what  modern  botanists  call  the  Mount  Atlas  cedar,  ddrut  alianliea. 
The  tree  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the  country  of  the  Mauritani, 
which  bordered  on  the  Alias  range  of  mountains.  From  its  timber 
were  made  the  cosily  "citrus  tables,"  which  were  formerly  held  in 
such  esteem  by  people  of  fashion  at  Rome.  When  husbands  re- 
proached their  wives  for  spending  so  much  money  on  pearls,  the 
women  retorted  by  accusing  the  men  of  extravagance  in  citrus  lablcs. 
The  first  mention  of  one  is  in  Cicero's  second  oration  against  Vcrrcs 
— "  You  deprived  Diodonis  of  a  citrus  tabic,  remarkable  for  its  age 
and  beauty;"  and  Phny  knew  of  a  citrus  table  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Cicero  (b.c.  50)  himself,  and  for  which  the  great  orator 
had  paid  a  million  sesterces  (about  ^9,000),  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  hcwas  a  comparatively  poor  man;  and,  in  several  other  instances, 
even  higher  prices  had  been  paid  for  very  perfect  specimens  of  this 
Itind  9f  furniture.     The  cilrus-ti^  formerly  floufishcd  in  llie  oosis  pf 
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Jupitei  Ammon  and  other  places  in  Africa.  Its  svrcct-smdUng  i 
was  employed  in  the  construction  or  temple  roors,  and,  beii^  proof 
a^nst  the  attack  of  woodwonn,  it  was  found  practically  to  laitt  for 
ercr.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  commenutors  in  Pliny's  tinw  th>l 
Homer  alludes  to  the  same  citnis-trce  under  the  name  of  ihwn. 
When  Hermes,  despatched  by  Zeus  to  the  isLind  home  of  the  nymph 
Calypso,  arrived  at  the  cave  where  she  dwelt,  he  found  afire  bumini 
on  the  hearth,  and  the  scent  of  cleft  cedar  and  (Huoh  spread  itscJf 
over  the  island ;  and  again,  when  Calypso  sends  away  Ulysses  ^'^^ 
ctoihcs  him  in  garments  perfumed  with  thuaa,  or  Mount  Atlas  cedit. 
NxriUB  (B.C.  3oo)  expresses  the  same  idea  when,  in  his  pocntoa 
the  Punic  vrar,  he  speal:$  of  "  a  ciirose  garment." 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  orange-tree?  Let  us  see 
what  Pliny  say*  a  little  farther  on.  "  There  is  anolfur  tree  with  tfe 
same  name,  artcr  ritri,  which  bears  an  apple  detested  by  some  on 
account  of  iu  imell  and  bitter  taste,  but  sought  after  by  others.  It  e 
used  to  decorate  houses." 

This  other  kind  of  citrus-trcc  is  evidently  our  old  friend  the 
Median  spplc^  pining  in  its  earthen  flower-pot,  beneath  the  roof  d 
some  wealthy  patrician  of  Rome. 

The  name  of  citrus  is  nothing  ebc  than  a  form,  or  cormption, 
of  the  Oeek  Ktlpa^,  a  cedar.  Pbarniai  the  Eresian  long  ago  &uggcsud 
this  derivation  of  the  name,  and  his  suggestion  bos  been  adopted  by 
the  modern  etymologists. 

Tlie  ancients,  as  we  have  seen,  valued  the  Moont  Atlas  cedar  for 
its  sweet-scenicd  wood.  Its  cones,  which  arc  full  of  resinous  matter, 
were  laid  amongst  woollen  garments  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  li> 
them  its  perfume  and  driving  away  the  moth.  Other  kindx  of  wod 
were  rubbed  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  so  icndered  proof  a^inst  wood- 
worm {Plin.  i6,  ;6),  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  books  were  anointed 
niih  the  san)c  oil,  in  order  to  prcsierve  them  from  the  atl.ncks  of 
destructive  insects— a  custom  lo  which  Ovid  i.t  alluding  wl*cn  hc 
speaks  of  "a  book  ydlow  with  citrus  oil  "  {TViHia  3.  i). 

Now,  wi;  have  heard  how  the  orange  was  credited  with  similar 
virtues.  Hence  the  name  of  artor  citri,  or  citrus,  was,  in  an  evil 
moment,  a]>plicd  to  the  orangc-trcc,  and  citreum  malum  {in  Greek 
i.<>in(u>'  /ji/Xoi),  or  citrus  apple,  to  its  fruit,  because  tlicy  jiosscsied 
many  properties  in  common  with  the  familiar  arbor  eitri,  or  Mount 
.\tlas  cedar. 

Juba  tl.,  Ihc  learned  ^ King  of  the  Mauritaniaiis  (ii.c.  30),  who 
received  his  education  at  Rome,  bos  recorded,  in  his  "  History  of 
Libya,"  that  cverv  amon^  >.Wvew;.\c  q<  ttvat  country  thc'/r/y/M  w* 
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calkd  "the  Haperian  apple."  He  does  not  say  that  it  grew  on  the 
Mount  Atlas  cedar  ;  for  who  knew  better  than  the  King  of  Mauri> 
tanli  that  such  was  not  the  case  i  Neveilheless,  the  ignorant  public 
thought  sa 

ITic  kitrioH  is  called  the  apple  of  the  Heiperides. 

So  likewise  is  the  Median  apple. 

The  garden  of  the  llcspcridcs  is  near  Blount  Atlas. 

Near  Mount  Alias  grows  the  citrus,  of  which  tables  arc  made: 

The  Median  apple  or  kitrion  resembles  the  ciitus  in  smell, 

and  possesses  the  same  virtues. 
Therefore  Ihc  Median  apple  must  grow  upon  the  citrus. 

Such  was  the  popular  argument,  and  it  was  a  plausible  otie.  But 
the  botanists  did  not  fall  into  this  xnilgar  error. 

Oppius  Oiaics,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  Republic,  wrote 
in  hi«  book  on  forest  trees :  "  There  is  the  ciuus  apple-tree,  and 
the  Pertibn  apple-tree ;  one  grows  in  Italy,  the  ether  in  Media." 
ApuIeiuN  {a.i>.  160}  makes  the  same  distinction.  Nevertheless,  Galen, 
writing  at  the  same  period,  tells  uk  that  no  one  ever  talked  about  a 
'*  Median  apple,"  but  eteryone  styled  that  fruit  kitrion  (Vol.  xii. 
p^  77,  Kuhn's  Edition). 

"S^Mt  egregious  error  was  iierpclualcd  when  the  modern  botanists 
adopted  diruf  as  the  generic  name  for  the  group  of  plants  to  which 
belong  the  or.-inge,  lemon,  citron,  and  lime.  It  is  100  late  to  correct 
that  mistake,  but  it  is  not  too  Lite  to  correct  what  I  venture  to  think 
is  equally  a  mistake,  and  that  is  the  translation  of  cilrm  by  "  citron> 
tree,"  and  dtreum  malnm  (or  i-irfiiuf  ji>)Aoi)  by  "citron,"  which  we 
find  in  most  dictionaries  and  lexicons.  It  is  tliat  translation  which 
has  so  obscured  the  history  of  the  orange,  and  led  many  to  suppose 
that  the  fruit  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

The  word  dims  should  probably  be  translated  (1)  the  Mount 
Atlas  cedar  ;  (i)  a  popular  term  for  the  bitter  orange-tree. 

Similarly  the  expression  dtrtum  malum  (Greek,  Kirpiof  /i^Xoi) 
should  be  rendered  (1)  the  apples,  or  cones,  of  the  Mount  Atlas 
cedar ;  (a)  a  popular  term  for  the  bitter  orange. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  citron  may  have  been  ittdudti 
in  the  above  denominations ;  for  if  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  bitter  orange,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
been  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  citron,  and  vice  vena.  At  any 
rate,  they  did  not  make  any  distinction  between  the  numerous  and 
closely  allied  species  of  the  botanical  genus,  of  which  both  the  orange 
and  citron  arc  members. 

But  I  cooteod  that  (he  andent  descriptions  which  have  been  left 
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of  the  Median  apple,  or  kUricHt  apply  to  the  Seville  orange  rstber 
than  to  the  cilron,  and  thst  "  Sci'ille  orange  "  is  the  Engli^  cquin* 
lent  for  the  above  I^tin  nnd  Greek  nnmcs. 

At  the  memorable  benqiict  described  by  Athcnxos  (a.d.  aaS), 
the  conversation  happens  to  turn  on  the  Gubjcct  of  the  onqec 
[ur|»ior],  nnd  whether  that  fruit  was  ever  mentioned,  or  alluded 
to,  by  ancient  writers,  and  one  of  the  lerimed  guests  ddiveis  bi 
opinion  on  the  point :  "  I  am  induced,  my  friends,  by  what  Theo- 
phiastus  snys  about  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  its  colour  aad 
Ihigrancc,  to  beiie^-c  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  orange,  and  do  net 
any  of  you  Ik  surprised  at  his  sjyiiif;  that  the  fruit  is  nev«r  eaten,  for, 
until  our  grandfathers'  time,  nobody  u^d  lo  eat  it,  but  they  used  to 
stow  it  away  in  their  chests,  along  with  their  clothes,  as  though  it 
were  some  great  treasure"  He  thcit  proceeds  to  relate  a  marrellcw 
but  improbable  story  :  "  A  fellow,  citixen  of  mine,  who  was  entrmetd 
with  the  government  of  Egypt,  sentenced  some  convicts  to  begirai 
to  the  wild  beasts,  and  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  them 
appropriated  for  the  purpose,  a  woman,  selling  fruit  at  the  roadude. 
gave  them  out  of  pity  a  bit  of  an  orange  which  she  was  eating,  aad 
they  ate  it.  Shortly  af^cmards  they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
some  great  wild  beasts,  and  bitten  by  asps,  but  suflcred  no  injuir- 
'Hie  governor  fi;lt  (|uile  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  But  when  ht 
learnt  from  the  soldier,  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners,  thil  llq 
had  had  a  jiiece  of  an  orange  given  to  them,  he  ordered  i>ext  di; 
thai  some  of  ihcm  should  have  a  piece  of  an  orange  served  out  to 
them,  nnd  others  none.  And  those  who  had  had  the  oraxi^  rcccited 
no  injury  when  bitten,  but  the  others  died  at  once.  And  afitt 
repealing  the  ex|icrimenl,  he  discovered  that  the  orange  «3S  an 
anlidote  for  all  kinds  of  poison.  Now,  if  you  stew  a  whole  onii^ 
together  with  its  pips  in  Atlic  honey,  until  it  is  dissolved,  aod  take 
a  mouthful  or  two  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  you  will  never  suffer 
any  ill  effects  from  ]ioison." 

When  the  other  guests  heard  this,  they  be^in  to  attack  a  dish  i 
oranges  with  such  avidity  that  one  would  have  supposed  thatthejj 
had  had  nothing  to  cat  or  drink  all  that  day  [ 

Palladiua,  who  lived  about  350  a.d.,  and  was  the  author  o(  1 
treatise  in  the  nature  of  a  "  Farmer's  Calendar,"  mentions  stMH^ 
oranRC-trees  {citri),  which  were  to  be  seen  growing  on  his  own  estate 
in  Che  Neapolitan  territories  of  Sardinia,  in  a  situation  where  the  soil 
and  aspect  were  moderately  warm,  and  there  was  plenty  of  moistnit; 
and  he  observes  how  his  trees  bore  fruit  continuously,  just  as  thejr 
wcic  siud  w  do  iia  Kss^to.    (^Sniptont  itaSHHiea,  p.  940.) 
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Ami,  lattly,  vt  liAm  from  \he Saturnalia oi  Marrobius  (Book  III. 
eh.  19)  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  iitrhn,  or  "  Peruan  apjile  "  of 
Virgil,  had  lately  become  s  product  of  Italian  soil. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  bitter  orangcltcc.  as  gleaned  from  ihc 
works  of  ancient  writers.  At  first,  the  yellow  fruit  was  canicd  to 
Greece,  ripening  as  it  went ;  but  no  man  kocw  how  it  grew.  Later 
on,  ailcmpts  were  made  to  raise  it  from  seed,  after  the  Median  fashion, 
in  earthenware  pans.  Pliny,  writing  in  the  first  ccnturj-,  advises  that 
tbc  young  orange-plants,  which  were  sent  from  a  distance  to  Italy, 
should  be  very  closely  packed  while  in  transit ;  and  so  we  presume 
the  growing  tree  was  transferred  with  success  from  its  native  soil ; 
but.  even  then,  it  was  only  planted  in  (lower  pots,  and  used  to  adorn 
Ihc  houses  of  the  wealthy. 

Three  centuries  later,  we  fir*t  hear  of  the  tree  growing  outof- 
doors  ill  fav'ourcd  situations ;  but  in  many  places  it  required  a 
covering  in  winter  to  protect  it  from  the  frost. 

Where  the  Romans  had  failed  the  Moors  succeeded.  The  latter 
pcoi)le  reintroduced  the  bitter  orangc-ticc  into  Europe  on  their 
conquest  of  Spain,  and  it  soon  became  thoroughly  acclimatised. 
According  to  the  historian  Masoudi,  it  was  brought  by  the  Arabs  from 
India,  at  a  date  somewhat  subsequent  to  the  300th  year  of  "the 
Flight,"  which  would  correspond  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  912.  In 
the  anctcni  language  of  India,  the  fruit  was  termed  uasrynso,  and 
the  name  survives  in  the  modern  Hindustani  naniNj;te.  Westward 
■pread  the  Indian  fruit,  and  with  it  spread  the  name  of  laranj,  which 
the  Arabs  had  adopted  from  the  natives  of  India.  I'he  tree  was  first 
raiiced  from  seed  at  Oman  in  Arabia.  Thenre  it  travelled  to  Syria 
and  became  a  very  common  object  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarsus  and  other  towns  in  Syria.  It  was  also  carried  to  Egypt, 
where  it  had  never  been  known  previously,  but  it  was  observed  that 
the  fruit  lost  much  of  the  pleasant  taste  and  rich  colour  which  it 
possessed  in  India  owing  to  changes  of  soil  and  climate^ 

In  the  well-known  .Arabian  stoiy  of  "Ali  Nur  al-Din,"  which 
belongs  to  thi«  peiiod,  a  beautiful  garden  near  Cairo  is  described,  in 
which  blood  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  arc  represented  as  growing. 
And  in  that  of  the  "  'I'htee  I.adies  of  Baghdad,"  oranges  are  exposed 
for  sale  on  the  fruiterer's  stall,  but  some  caution  is  needed  if  we 
would  treat  such  tales  as  historical  evidence. 

When  the  Moors  conquered  Andalusia  they  introduced  into 
Western  Europe  this  Indian  variety  of  the  bitter  fruit,  and  also  it* 
Oriental  name. 

The  old  Koman  name  of  tilrus  was  entirely  superseded  by  the 
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In  a  survejr  of  the  manor  of  Wimbledon  m.i<le  in  the  year  1649,  on 
orange-house  is  described  in  which  were  forly-two  large  oninge-lrecs 
pLmtcil  in  square  boxes,  and  valued  at  ;^io  apiece. 

Pepys's  Diary,  under  the  date  April  19,  16O4,  contains  the  entry: 
"To  tlie  Physique  garden  in  St.  James'  Parke,  where  I  first  saw 
orange-trees."  And  on  June  15,  1666,  the  writer  continues :  "  Here" 
(at  l.or(l  Brooke's  house  at  Hackne)-)  "I  first  saw  orangei  grow, 
some  green,  .lome  half,  some  a  ijuatter,  and  some  full  ripe,  on  the 
same  tree,  and  one  fruit  of  the  s.ime  tree  do  come  a  year  or  two 
after  the  other.  I  pulled  off  a  little  one  by  stealth  (the  man  being 
mightily  curious  of  them)  and  e.it  it,  and  it  was  juEt  as  other  little 
green  small  oranges  arc,  as  big  a«  half  the  end  of  my  little  linger," 

The  same  old  gossip  tells  us  elsewhere  how,  on  one  occasion,  he 
fegaled  his  guests  with  China  oiangcs,  "  a  great  rarity  since  the  war, 
none  to  be  had  "  ;  and  how,  on  another,  he  drank  a  pint  of  orange 
juice  at  a  draught,  but,  "  il  being  new,"  he  was  doubtful  whelhcr  "it 
might  not  do  him  hurl.'' 

Queen  Mar)-,  the  conHort  of  William  III.,  began  to  collect  exotic 
plants  in  i(i<io,  and  some  of  the  orange  and  citron  trees  which  formed 
\>xn  of  her  collection  are  still  10  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court  I'alace. 
The  orange  was  symbolical  of  the  Royal  House,  and  many  speci- 
inens  of  the  tree  were  imported  into  England  from  Holland.  But 
at  Beddin^on,  Surrey,  there  was,  in  i6gi,  a  garden  belonging  to 
the  Carew  family,  and  containing  what  is  described  as  being  the 
finest  orangery  in  England.  The  trees  were  said  to  be  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old,  measured  thirteen  feci  in  height,  and  wtrc  covered 
with  fruit 

It  is  hopeless  to  ex|>et:t  that  a  plant  which  is  so  fastidious  as  to  its 
surroundings,  and  so  susceptible  to  cold,  and  which  grows  with 
dilTicuIty  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece,  can  adapt  itself  to  our 
inhospitable  climate.  .\n  orange-tree  must  always  remain  to  llie 
English  what  it  was  to  the  ancient  Romans,  a  delicate  and  curious 
exotic. 

But  its  fruit,  once  so  rare  and  precious,  has  become  a  most 
familiar  object  in  every  comer  of  the  civilised  world,  No  lest  than 
eighty  distinct  varieties  of  the  orange  have  been  produced  by  culti- 
vation, Kuropc,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  .Australia  vie  with  one 
another  in  supplying  the  world's  demand  for  this  most  delicious  fruit. 
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RISE    AND    FALL    OF 
MILLBANK  PRISON, 

PUSON  if  doira,  wA  in  ihe  heaps  of  bncb,inn, 
BUtcriilt  icaucrcd  aboui  in  in  diitdacB 
ite  once  populous  prison,  a  baiUii^  Kilec 
.rfMiiimniKfmgPt.  of  lavish  and  fiitaecyif 
■fejwl  of  iMribmcntary  c)ue).tions  in  dtp  w« 
■«,  c  tt  BO  tanef:)'Tic  on  thU  (allcD  hnJl^iif.  w 
ii«  l»  nei.  but  taihcf  &hMl  nc  endtavott » 
^nt  poiMs  in  the  chequered  cat«i,ima&. 
«<)^fcttk.    Cooldany  onedouhlomfcii 
|k  Am  it  «n  a  p*i«on?     Ixmk  at  the  vfln 
Vt^olkA.w.  in  number,  with  the lefuhm- 
i»  «iA  o^^  ■owui,  monuments  of  the  cnio^ei 
«Md««i«.  «d ttofUes  of  the  duHed,  almott  W4« 
^fc^»4*«**oe.  their  resting-ptace  the  {raa 
J*«^***^™'^J^«iae-pUce  of  many  a«unlita| 
**y^'^**^*'*"gp«*m  fomine  should  enaxl 
<^y»»<pM»ay.  "Siaidoiiceepthce.'   bit 
>i^twittil»rf  w  taper,  fot  the  pRKM.»d 
■•  ■"•  *■■•  **  ■■■  ^■""*  behind  ns.    MiUbnlt  •» 
*T'""'"'**f*^'°'^"-tbetoulmcbi^ 
'^.f  "^  .  ^J**°  *«dd  very  long  m  fans. 
^^^    VTT^  .T*^  '  *^  **  **<««  Seooan 
>  ■■«*    ^"  "^  *•«»*.  wiA  a  few 


:^««! 


tfhrsiaiaiscxaltdi 


t*osaai 


. « than  pcne&  o<  d)b  a^  1 
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*»,  and  vrc  shall  find  profiublc  materials  for  rejection. 
\»<:nal  tcn-iiudc  has  been  taken  there,  md  the  prisoner 
Vs  to  serve  faas  been  left  there,  for  discharge.  Compaie 
[^  *  the  recent  sentence,  and  the  man  counting  the  hours 
^f  his  libcny.  The  Judge  has  passed  sentence,  say,  at 
Criminal  Court,  and  the  convict  soon  finds  himsdf  at 
'■y'-tr  a  brief  journey  in  the  prison  van,  a  dark  and  hearse- 
^*On,  a  living  funeral,  watders  acting  as  mutes,  and  the  prison 
^'^^^etery.  The  handcuffs  are  removed  from  his  utisis  and 
^^>ncd  from  his  neighbour;  no  Ionj;er  is  he  bound  to  him,  and 
^vcralothers,  by  adamant,  but  he  is  once  more  a  separate  unit 
'*^al  army,  his  n)embcrshi|]  and  enrolment  commencing  when 
^e  dock.  All  seems  strange  lo  hiln,  and  he  thinks  hke  one 
f^<%)ns;  but  it  is  tio  phantasm  of  the  night,  it  U  stem  reality; 
'^  Voice  of  the  warder  in  cJiarge  of  the  party  directs  him  10  enter 
allolted,in  which,  after  jicrchance  reading  over  the  rules  hanging 
^lie  wall,  he  sinks  into  a  stupor  of  despair.  He  is  soon  told  the 
^^»  of  eomir.unicaiion  with  the  offictr  in  charge  of  the  landing, 
^'•coloured  staff  being  thrust  through  a  cleft  in  thu  cell  wall, 
'^ling  Ihc  official's  attention.  This  relic  of  M  illbnnk  routine  served 
^dcc  of  the  electric  call,  with  which  all  modern  prisons  are  fitted, 
"^  ccH  having  a  tell-tale  flap  corresponding  with  the  specific  number 
Kesame.  Kc  is  told  to  make  up  his  bed  and  tuin  in,  and  10  sleep. 
re  is  the  rub.  To  slecj),  with  all  the  novelty  of  locks  rattling  and 
doors  slamming,  the  echoes  answering  the  dreary  waste  of  stone 
1  brick.  To  slcc]\  with  the  awful  sense  of  Ihc  impending  doom, 
lately  hanging  over  his  horizon  tike  a  thick  dark  cloud,  now 
eending,  even  enveloping  h:.n,  embracing  his  plank  bed,  till  he 
)  that  the  shadow  of  death  must  be  even  brighter  than  this  im. 
etiable  gloom,  a  darkness  that  can  be  fell.  And  thus  tlic  night 
irty  drags  on,  interrupted  by  tlic  quarterly  chimes  and  solemn 
(ic  of  the  Westminster  Clock,  hourly  proclaiming  in  its  rich  voice 
instability  of  man,  and  the  mockery  of  fate.  The  distant  rattle  of 
s  increases,  and  in  the  still  night  air  he  pictures  to  himself  the  retire* 
It  of  membeis  from  tiie  Hou3e,lhecomfortable  homes  which  await 
m,  late  though  it  be,  and  he  wonders  how  he,  a  convict,  can  bearlo 
ik  of  freedom,  and  he  envies  keenly  the  cab-driver,  wlio  is  in  the 
n  air,  calculating  the  probable  amount  of  the  overcharge  obtainable 
n  his  fare.  Thus  passes  his  first  night  as  a  convicted  prisoner, 
ugh  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  strangeness  of  the  cell  may  have 
n  worn  off  by  a  prolonged  detention  on  remand  if  bail  has  been 
ised-     And  with  the  morning  there  comes  a  series  of  duties  to  be 
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when  he  mote  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more  weekly,  bui  u  a  conrici, 
and  he  is  oot  suic  as  to  whether  the  figures  arc  twenty  or  twcnty>one, 
or  e^'cn  nineteen.  How  strange  to  receive  a  letter  which  is  unopened 
by  any  one,  or  without  crasions  made  by  the  prison  officials.  When 
lie  reaches  home,  will  he  find  the  habit  of  ringing  his  communicator 
still  with  him  when  he  wishes  to  leave  his  room,  and  will  he  wunder 
and  pause,  as  he  leat«s  his  front  door,  at  his  free  egress?  To  morrow 
he  will  be  able  to  answer  the*e  <|ueriei  and  soU-e  his  doubts.  A 
kuddcn  thought  strikes  him  cis  he  thinks  of  the  laige  and  frequented 
railway  sl.ttion  at  which  he  had  so  oflen  met  his  City  friends,  and 
eagerly  scanned  the  evening  posters,  and  hovered  over  the  book -stall. 
Would  any  one  recognise  him?  would  perchance  some  stranger  stop  to 
look  at  him  and  note  the  wandering,  hesitating  step  of  the  licensee,  as 
he  roams  about  the  platform,  free  yet  mentally  bound,  chained  to  his 
old  surroundinj;s  by  force  of  habit,  and  marvelling  that  he  cannot  feel 
at  home,  amidst  the  laughter  and  din  of  the  bulTet,  so  near  ?  He 
will  enter  and  play  the  free  man,  and  lie  turns  towards  the  folding 
doori,  heiiiates,  and  hurriedly  walks  out  of  the  station  towards  the 
Gtosvcnor  Hotel,  leaving  the  importunate  cries  of  "Cab,  sir?"  behind 
bin).  He  must  return,  however,  and  rc-lcam  his  old  habits,  and, 
full  of  a  gathered  strength,  which  he  now  knows  he  must  foster,  ag.iin 
passes  through  on  to  the  pbtform,  when  a  L.  13.  &  S.  C.  R.  guard 
greets  him  with  the  following  salutation:  "How  arc  you,  sir?  lost  sight 
of  j-ou  for  many  a  year;  been  abroad,  sir?  looking  well,  though;  going 
with  my  train,  I  suppose;  ten  minutes  yet,  sir !"  Here  we  leave  him. 
A  few  words  now  as  to  escapes,  adding  a  few  introductory 
remarks  on  escapes  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  ma»im,  that 
K  man  sentenced  to  jienal  servitude  will,  in  9,999  cases  out  of 
every  10,000,  complete  his  term,  which  is  eiiuivatent  to  the  postulate 
that  an  evasion  of  a  sentence  is  almost  imposiiible.  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  have  been  consummated,  and  this  in  recent  years  ;  but  it  is 
an  incident  of  extreme  rarity  for  a  prisoner  to  get  clear  away  out  of 
the  country-.  Some  years  back  a  convict  confined  at  Millbank 
managed  to  break  out  of  his  cell,  get  up  a  chinmey,  carefully  covering 
himself  with  soot  so  as  to  resemble  a  chimney-sweep,  and  finally  scale 
the  walls,  though  he  seriously  hurt  his  hand  in  the  process,  He 
sauntered  up  Whitehall,  past  Scotland  Yard,  in  a  very  cool  manner, 
and  looked  up  some  friends  who  provided  him  with  clothes  suitable 
to  his  newly-acquired  dignity,  llut  he  was  captured  near  Euston 
Station,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  by  detectives  who  were  waiting  for  him, 
,aod  handed  over  to  the  prison  officials,  who  provided  him  with  a 
and  drab  dress  and  some  exhilarating  leg-irors  as  a  memento 


i 


tea  heiinril 
St  be  *!"«*'«  Ds 
,  as  be  bicawiiiig 
This  aaawiaftta 


and  be  most  bectrdill^ 
be  fnnnaii  some  uauk,  b 
•■  c«Li|uue.      He  bears  vnccs  aUim 
aH  ramd  him,  and  he  i*  mobM  ly 
Ifccoo^  him,   as  he  thinks,  aad 
■idi  his  fatwiqg;   soch  is  thchopeka^ 
of  imoQntroIfed  passiotu  which  hiw 
.   fiigfatfot  imo  the  lunatic  fud 
ChKanctea^aad  we  leave  the  unliappy  men.  TTui 
I  aun,  f*ow  on  a  level  vr ith  your  point 
to  stanc  himscU;  if  permitted.     Mi  Us  food  ii 
be  tvnpcnd  with  by  ihe  addition  of  some  do* 
he  is  cenain  ibe  warders  pm  in  his  food.      And  soot 
Vefpa,4mj$iti^y.  with  the  same  image  always  in  front— poisca. 
Wea»d-«a*ipW™™.''bu>th'3'*  noi  lo  be  taken  as  s  sweq^ 
tensity  of  these  lunatics  are  supremely  happy  ind 

.  bring  in  tfic  dreamland  of  their  own  delusions,  and  in  ill 

probabi&y  dying  iherein,  quiet,  inoffcnsire  Kiwciraens  of  Ui^Kd 
hopes  and  mftdfiUed  promises.  It  remains  fur  us  now  to  nkcdiou 
Dpon  Om  fidleo  prison,  as  down,  and  down  for  ever.  Could  m 
these  bricks,  doors,  and  pieces  of  masonry  cry  out  their  vaticd  tain 
of  bygone  suflerin^  and  the  lights  and  shadow-i  of  aiany  a  reneml 
life,  strong  once  more  through  chastening,  and  tell  us  oflbebcts 
so  frequently  seen  again  and  again,  growing  old  in  crime,  shadows 
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of  Hades.  If  lliesc  t)its  uf  hardened  day  could  be  endoured  with] 
consciousness,  with  wtiat  iniporlatice  would  they  not  feci  themsclveaj 
invested,  what  |>otcnlblit/  of  m\^x  to  restrain  the  strong  man, 
humble  his  pride,  to  cage  him  in  his  cell,  to  say  to  him  a%  he  toucheii 
tlic  walls,  Thtis  far  shalt  ihou  go  and  no  furthei,  to  part  for  intnjtl 
years  husband  and  wife,  father  and  child,  to  cau»c  bitter  tears  i 
sorrow  and  the  prostration  of  abject  humiliation !  Vet  they  arc  butj 
bricks  after  ali  ! 

A  series  of  sales  h.nve  been  recently  held  at  the  old  prison  ;  Ihi 
buildings  arc  now  demohshcd,  the  bricks  swept  away,  the  doors  anc 
gales  carried  off,  and  before  many  months  have  elapsed  the  rise  «nd 
fall  of  Millbank  will  be  an  apt  iltuEiration  of  the  march  of  civilisation, 
sweeping  all  before  its  triumphal  campaign  as  it  journeys  ever, 
onwards. 

C.  RAYLEICK  VICARS. 
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In  hs  bst  aia^y«*  '^  Anhtiiian  legend  Iaur.t:bc4  us  into  the  br 
lealm  o<  (nitboW"^  'd'=»8.  from  whirh  have  »twung  the 
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parallel  |heroic  IcgciKls  of  every  people,  ond  whkh  in  due  lime 
attached  themselves  to  the  exploits  and  defeats  of  the  historic  Arthur. 
Ultimalely,  therefore,  the  Idylls  throw  us  back  upon  the  woitdof  ideas 
by  which  alone  »c  can  inlcr|>rct  their  inner  significance. 

A  word  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss.  The  word  "allegory"  must 
t>o(  send  us  back  to  the  inttospcciivc  pa^cs  of  the  "  rilgrim's  ProgrcM  ' 
fi>r  our  illustration.  Uuny.in  gives  us  a  iiar-nbotii-  history  of  inner 
personal  experience  ;  Tennyson  gives  an  ideal  iiurrpretation  of  (he 
facts  of  history.  Ilie  one  shows  us  a  pilgrim  fleeing  to  save  his  own 
soul  J  the  other,  a  wanior  milium  to  redeem  society.  The  " Mortc 
d'Arthur,"  without  exctudinB  the  other,  presents  a  i>iclure  of  the  ideal 
hero  in  Tclaiion  to  ihc  lower  movements  of  earth  and  time — how  he 
bears  himself ;  what  forces  oppose  him ;  what  dclcals,  successes,  attend 
him  ;  bow  he,  having  h's  being  in  the  realms  of  "Soul,"  comports 
himself  in  presence  of  the  '•  Sense  "  conditions  which  prevail  in  human 
alfaiis.  [It  rescues  the  allegory  from  the  introspective  selfishnesi  of 
religious  expcrimcnialisin.  and  consecrates  it  to  the  idea  of  national 
regenerations.  Henec  Tennyson  can  sec  rescniblances  to  the  great 
]>rotoiype  in  all  who  devote  ilieir  lives  to  the  cause  of  social  rcdem[)- 
tion,  €^.  the  Prince  Consort,  who 

Seem*  l<i  me 
Scntw  other  than  my  own  ideal  boiglii. 


Voice  in  the  rich  ilawo  ol  an  ampler  iJay, 
Fu-iighted  »immoni-r  of  w«i  and  wstle 
Tu  fruilful  ulrilci  am)  riialiict  of  [xue. 

Clearly  the  story  of  the  "  blameless  king"  is  written,  not  alon* 
for  the  sake  of  Letters,  but  even  morcfor  thesakcofLife.  Iicxhibiis 
a  noble  attempt  to  destroy  the  old  dilemma  between  ideal  and 
practical,  or,  if  reconciliation  be  impossible,  to  show  how  the  choice 
of  the  faithful  among^it  men,  whether  an  Aithur  or  a  Hercules,  must 
fall  upon  the  ideal.  The  practical  p'oblems  of  society  cannot,  indeed, 
be  solved,  but  ihey  may  be  illumined  by  the  light  that  streams  from 
far-ofl*,  shadowy  Cametul.  The  asjicniies  of  modern  debate  may  at 
least  be  softened  tK-forc  these  whis|)ercd  voices  from  the  far  ideal 
past.  Men  who  battle  for  the  right  in  the  ever  prosy  present  may 
from  this  romantic  type  of  heroism  derive  the  assurance  that  their 
strength  shall  be  more  than  their  weakness,  their  honour  greater  than 
their  xhamc,  and  their  defeats  in  life  swallowed  up  in  their  contjuest 
of  immortal  influence. 

When  Burke  made  his  famous  declaration  that  the  age  of 
i:hivaby  was  past  be  was  thinking  only  of  that  phase  of  mctliec- 
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teach  the  brat«  enthusiast  to  pursue  his  viuons  though  it  be  imid 
the  iDCXlinguUhable  laughter  of  fods  shrilling  out  with  Dagonct : 

Coocdu  hisiicif  u  God,  ihtl  be  cui  OMke 
Figt  oui  of  tbiMlo,  hIIe  fton  btitllci,  nilk 
From  tarniag  tpiii:e«,  hoacjr  finin  bomci  combs, 
Aad  men  (nmi  beui*— Loog  liv«  ibt  kUifi  of  foob  t 

As  httle  is  be  to  be  tarnod  aside  by  the  cynic  criticisms  of  tbe 
"troridUng  of  the  world,"  Sit  Tristram,  who  rctuiiids  hicn,  "thou 
nor  I  have  made  the  world,''  and  that  "  too  much  wit  makis  the 
world  rotten  " ;  wito  suirenders  tbe  far  star  that  shines  m  the  heavefii 
for  the  star  reflected  in  tbe  mere ;  and  who  regards  his  aspiring  von 
as  but  "  the  wholesome  madness  of  an  hour."     Least  of  all  will  h< 
be  moved  by  the  sUndcr  of  the  wicked  who,  like  Vivien,  leave- 
Not  even  lanolot  brtv«,  nor  Cjliihul  cldO  I 
How,  in  the  tnoulha  of  bau  in'.ciixettn, 
From  oTci-fineiKH  nol  Inlelllclblc 
To  UuD(>  atth  r^rjr  tense  w  Uie  and  Tout 
Ac  th«  poached  lilih  that  flcKxIt  iho  middle  siieel, 
1*  ihy  irtilte  bl«mcletsnns  acoonntcd  lilinie  ! 

I'he  world  can  do  excellently  well  without  Gradgrind,  but  cUngs 
to  Quixote.  Instinct  is  against  the  surrender.  Byron  ridicules  tbe 
ha  picas  Don,  but  presently  mounts  the  cap  and  bells  himself,  3nd,  fired 
with  the  story  of  Marathon  and  Thennopylac,  sets  out  to  liberate  a 
nation,  and  dies  in  sheer  disgust  of  a  tribe  of  slaves  and  bandits. 
Mankind  are  led  by  those  who  n-ere  the  scofled  and  beaten  Quixotes 
of  their  a^e.  John  Brown  fir*t  dangles  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  then 
"  his  soul  goes  marching  on  "  to  the  wars  of  freedom  at  the  head  of 
a  million  men.  Your  English  "  Quixote  "  fanatically  cleaves  to  iatal 
Khartoum,  and  his  death  does  more  for  Kgyplian  freedom  than  his 
life,  ^'our  Norse  "Quixote  "—mad— will  navigate  the  North  Pole 
on  an  iceberg !  Of  all  such  fanatical  and  impracticable  heroisms 
Arthur  is  the  type.  He  is  the  flower  of  that  chivalry  of  every  a^e 
whose  enterprises  arc  foredoomed  to  defeat. 

Predestined  failure  is  the  cross  the  ideal  knight  has  to  carry  ever- 
more. He  aspires,  but  cannot  accomplish.  Tbe  im|>racticablc 
stubbornness  of  things  is  against  him.  He  is  born  before  his  time, 
and  shoots  ujiwards  like  a  star,  while  his  contemporaries  peacefully 
foUon-  the  normal  laws  of  development.  He  is  hemmed  in  by  the 
limitations  of  his  fellows,  and  entangled  in  the  fateful  coil  of  circum- 
stance. Arthur  cannot  reform  Cymria,  for  Cymria  is  unrefom^ilc ; 
not  Arthur,  but  Cymria  is  weak.  He  cannot  reUtn  the  fidelity  of  bit 
queen,  becivisft  sbe— 
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CouM  Dot  bmihe  in  Ihat  line  kir, 
Thai  pate  teretilf  of  perfect  light. 

She  "  wanted  warniili  and  colour,"  vrhicli  she  "  found  in  Lancelot." 
He  cannot  prevent  their  vow&  beginning  to  "  gall  his  knighthood." 
Not  even  tlie  charmed  citcJe  of  the  Table  Round  is  proof  against 
the  wiles  of  a  Vivien,  fortified  though  it  is  with  the  art  and  §i:icnc<: 
and  niagicofaMcilin.  Nay,  .is  Merlin  tynibolises  the  sterner  human 
wisdom,  and  Vivien  the  lighter  human  frailties,  so  Merlin,  fooled,  en- 
chanted, prisoned  by  Vivien's  chann  "  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving 
hands,"  exhibits  the  defeat  of  Soul  before  the  liariot  axu  of  Sense, 
And  toit  to  Ilfo  and  uw  ftnd  nnme  nnJ  bnie. 

The  blame  of  failure  rests  not  with  the  idealist  but  with  the 
day-clod  men  who  "spoil  the  purpose  of  hi*  life."  Who  does  not 
a[}]>laud  Xavicr  as  he  leaps  into  the  boat  at  Goa,  and,  &miiin){  hi^ 
sandals  together,  hurls  them  on  the  receding  shore  as  a  testimony 
against  the  epidemical  wantonness  of  his  countrymen  ?  "  Soul "  was 
defeated  indeed  ;  but  it  was  "  Sense "  that  fniled. 

Vet  with  what  fine  justice  Tennyson  apportions  the  doom  of 
these  moral  failures  !  With  what  divine  sympathy  he  appraises  the 
lower  and  higher  motives,  showing  this  to  be  merest  wantonness,  that 
a  pathetic  weakness,  and  yon  a  loathed  captivity  in  the  bonds  of  a 
hated  eaithincss.  A  Gawain  "  hght-o'-lovc,"  blown  along  a  "wander- 
ing wind  " :  a  Guinevere,  not  wanton  but  "  wild,"  needing  "  warmth 
and  colour ";  victim,  perchance,  of  a  mournful  blunder  when  she  mis- 
took the  messenger  for  the  king :  a  Lancelot,  chivalrous,  generous, 
"  made  to  be  loved,"  a  noble  lion  caught  in  snares  of  the  trappct 
Sense,  an  earlier  Sir  Philip  Sydney  struggling  in  the  toils  of  a  love 
to  whicli  he  seemed  foredoomed  :  darkest  of  all,  a  Modred,  the 
aspiring  Satan  of  the  Tabit:  Round,  no  wanton  but  worse— a  traitor, 
a  sullen  dark- browed  plotter,  whose  treacherous  espionage  sinks  him 
l>e!ow  their  hell  of  sensualism  to  his  own  deeper  hell  of  diabolism: 
and  over  all  the  radiant  figure  of  the  bbmcless  king,  not  without  a 
subtle  touch  of  reproach  also  in  thi*,  that  if  his  |)urity  armed  him 
at^nst  the  aits  of  a  Vivien,  it  blinded  him  also  to  the  human  needs 
of  a  Guinevere,  and — with  a  wooden  impracticability  for  which  even 
moral  genius  cannot  atone— suffered  him  to  tany  coldly  at  home 
while  Lancelot,  "  his  chief  knight,"  was  despatched  to  bring  his 
(jucen — lliesc  arc  the  symbolic  figures  which  apportion  the  pity,  the 
blame,  and  the  "  deep  damnation  "  of  this  moral  tragedy. 

How  grandly  Tennyson  indicates  the^e  inevitable  defeat*  of  Soul 
in  that  Still  early  period  of  human  development  before  "  the  ape  and 
tiger  die-"     With  what  impressive  and  ever  heightening  effects  he 
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Ktreats  of  poelic  meditation,  and  thence,  on  the  wings  of  ihe  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  flew  forth  like  his  own  eagle,  "  mtwing  its  mighty  youth," 
10  win  from  Sense  to  Soul  the  children  »ntl  the  children's  children 
of  that  crooked  .ind  Miff-neckcd  gcneinlion. 

Theconcluding  hundred  lines  of  the  "  Passing  ot  Arthur,"  without 
explicit  assertion,  All  the  nimd  with  thronging  nugge^tiont  of  the 
unconqucrabilicy  and  the  jiennancnce  of  moral  purpose.     Nowhere 
has  the  poet's  art,  with  more  exquisite  signilic^nce,  risen  into  the  ait 
of  the  parabolist.      Every  succeeding  slnn7.a  bc:irs  in  upon  Ihe  mind 
'with  increasing  persuasiveness  the  faiih  of  the  immorinlily  of  in- 
flueitce.     Historic  institutions  must  indeed  decay,  but  the  creative 
spirits  who  built  them  up  survive  in  the  purer  loves  and  the  nobler 
li^es  of  Uiosc  who  come  aflcr.     "  The  whole  Round  Tabic  is  dis- 
solved," sorrowfully  cries  the  bold  Sir  Bcdivcrc.     Trac.  returns  the 
departing  king,  but  "  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways," 

And  ihe  new  lun  toie  btjoglng  ihe  new  yeat. 

WAt.TEIt   WAIAK. 


LEGENDS  OF 
THE  SORTH  FRISIAN  ISLANDS. 

'  I  tM.  k^ifc  ^A  xnAmtmik  of  the  people  »bo  utbabu  the  looe^l 
X    dcsvf  X^ft  ffaadiDdhBPe  MidoBbeen  studied  in  Brtuin.' 

ibe  isluids  tbetnselrcs  have  be«R 
Hcfigohnd,  the  most  c^ebnucd 
cfiog  A3  the  cosat  of  ScUemdk- 
■rymftilr,  bm  even  lo  Hcligobnd 
a  week  from  Mambws 
Bat  HeligoaBd  ha«  tusked  to  the 
het  aore  northeni  titters— sisters. 
Bole  ia  coauaoa.  Hcligobnd  has, 
took  her  from  the  lines,  been 
but  it  is  onljr  a  few  years  sboe 
of  Hcngin  and  Horaa — and  Folit, 
tosuuuMi  vwtorx.  Ammm  was  for 
ago  added  to  the  list  of  islands  ilut  one 
a  spebtf  vessel,  bat  Pcllironn  and  the 
ink  to  get  at  than  many  places  a 
Under  mA  circtunstances,  under 
it  is  txK  perhaps  to  be  woodered  at  that 
hate  been  left  verr  noch  to  tbenucK-cs,  to 
arMk-lore,  but  a  gacden  indeed  m  which, 
flf  fliMrers,  but  ooly  weird  stretches  of 
of  SHf^wasbed  shores  \V'hen  one  attempts 
«f  Aooe  Ftiaas  islanders,  he  is  fain  to  wbh 
th«  bis  leaden  kww  tbe  iilMda.  Folklore  is  always  locaL  It  is 
ata^s,  Ifte  «<  acr  of  dw  aai.  Jost  as  the  wine  of  ibc  Moselle 
ABcts  6eB  dnt  of  ^  saaes  Rliine,  so  do  the  legends  of;  say, 
£*0m4  aad  ScfldHd  dtts;  Each  has  its  chaiaciexistic  features  or 
iasi|Htc3Bt  dewihwbiA  awtk  the  rader  at  once  to  say  of  two 
vniiuiu  xt  oae  aaty  to  wfaidi  eaemry  each  belongs.  And  if 
be  n«e  of  co— tries  so  inriiaaicly  aaooted  for  Gentuie^  it  may  1 
it «a  Wtrnta  ^t  fowk  idudi  at  dWoRiMhed 
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the  Continent.  Generally  spealiing,  the  legends  of  these  itlanilt 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  aod  the  same  class,  for  although 
until  the  cession  of  Heligoland  they  were  actually  under  three  powers 
— for  Heligoland  was  liritish,  Syll  and  Fohr  were  German,  and 
Fanoe  was  Danish,  they  were  one  at  least  in  their  Fmian  ncc- 
nationality.  I  do  not  wish  to  push  too  far  the  identity  of  the  race. 
Once  had  all  the  islands  one  king  as  a  separate  state  ;  for  many  a 
long  year  they  have  had  little  or  no  sympathy  niili  each  other.  The 
Sylt  people  used  some  centuries  back  to  go  to  Heligoland  to  join  in 
the  herring  fishery ;  lhe>'  were  not  particularly  welcome  ;  now  there 
is  no  herring  fishery  there  ;  no  Syltcr  goes  to  Heligoland,  and  no 
Heligotander  to  Sylt.  Each  island  has,  besides,  dewloped  dialectic 
distinctions  in  the  old  Frisian  language.  Again,  their  "  secondary  " 
Ur^uage«,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  ate  entirely  different.  I  have  not 
visited  Fanoe,  the  remanent  Danish  island  of  the  Fiisian  group,  but 
I  hare  no  duuht  that  besides  the  Frisian  of  the  household,  Ihe  people 
wilt  use  Daiiiiih  in  church  and  school.  German,  I  hehcve.  they 
know  nothing  about.  In  Sylt,  the  elder  people,  besides  Syltish,  all 
know  Daniili  ;  it  is  not  so  lonj*  since  they  weie  wrenched  with  the 
Duchies  from  Denmark  ;  German  is  the  otlkial  language,  which  no 
Sylter  would  think  of  speaking  in  private.  In  Heligoland,  the 
people  never  speak  anything  but  Heligoland ish  among  themselves. 
German  is  very  easy  to  tlicm,  for  it  is  the  language  of  the  church 
and  of  nearly  all  the  summer  %i!iitot!i ;  Knglish,  like  German,  was 
taught  in  school,  and  wai,  until  ihc  cestiion,  the  language  of  ihe 
magistrate's  and  Governor's  courts  ;  Danish  i-i  Utterly  forgotten. 
This  was  illustrated  when  a  Danish  ship  ran  on  Sandy  Island 
(which  lies  a  little  way  oIT  Heligoland),  and  the  crew  passed 
some  da)-s  in  that  island  ;  they  were  received  most  fraternally  by 
the  Hcligobndcrs  but  the  conversation  was  carried  on  on  both  sicks 
in  very  broken  English,  and  yet  eighty  years  ago  both  parties  were 
Danes.  I  mention  the  different  linguistic  conditions  of  the  Frisian 
inland  chieily  to  indicate  the  peculiarity  of  their  legends,  the  cachet 
which  identilies  at  once  a  Frisian  legend  is  not  sympathy  among  the 
different  islands,  nor  frequent  communication  among  them— for  both 
are  entirely  wanting — but  is  due  to  the  local  conditions,  to  their 
similarity  in  respect  of  isolation,  of  mode  of  life,  of  means  of  amuse- 
ment and  so  forth.  The  Frisians  of  whom  I  write  arc  purely  islander^ 
and  their  unity  of  thought  and  ideas  is  due  in  the  lirst  and  foremost 
place  to  their  geographical  situation,  although,  of  course,  neither 
their  substantial  identity  in  race,  nor  their  near  proximity  in  point  of 
bnguage,  is  to  be  forgotten  when  comiidering  their  legends  a*  a 
whole. 
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^Pt>unil«i.  The  island  Frisians  were  left  very  much  lo  themseives— 
a  condiiion  of  things  ihcy  have  nlvrayt  immensely  enjoyed.  From 
time  to  lime  Dcnmnik  swooped  down  on  tlie  ])eoi>le,  and  exacted 
(ribuic  and  sailors.  After  the  |)eace  of  Nultingham  in  S6S,  for 
instance,  ire  hear  of  an  expedition  of  Frisians  and  South  Jutlandent 
whose  ships  were  collected  at  the  Rust,  a  Syli  harbour  down  lo  1644, 
now  a  sandbank  near  List.  There  they  were  joined  by  their  masters 
(he  Danes,  who  were  on  a  pillaging  expedition  into  East  Anglia.  It 
was  a  highly  successful  incursion  from  a  plundering  point  of  view, 
and  it  was  when  in  flight  from  the  invaders  that  Kinj;  Edmond  lost 
his  life.  The  Sylt  ohronickr  throws  a  piciurcsiiuc  light  on  his  fall, 
by  mention  of  an  incident,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read 
of  elsewhere,  telling  how  the  Icing,  holly  pursued,  hid  under  a  bridge 
M  the  Danes  pressed  after  him.  He  might  have  escaped,  for  it  was 
night,  but  a  moon-glean)  on  his  spurs  betrayed  him.  He  was  seii:cd 
and  put  to  death. 

For  full  a  thou.sand  years  after  this  the  Danes  continued  to  press 
the  Frisians  into  their  seT>ice— service  most  grudgingly  rendered. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  [he  Frisians'  lack  of  all  feudal  spirit. 
Owing  to  the  unhappy  custom  which  obiained  in  Denmark  of 
creating  from  time  to  time  tributary  states  in  Schleswick  or  llotsiein 
with  the  Frisian  islands  included,  whose  ruler  the  king  afterwards  found 
himself  bound  to  defeat,  and  whose  lands  he  iccUtimed,  it  was  often 
ditTicuh  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  inccss.int  civil  war,  who  was  the  liege 
lord  of  the  island  Frisians.  In  163$,  for  instance,  the  islands 
belonged  to  Schlcswick-Holsiein  ;  Denmark  and  Germany  were  at 
war  with  each  oihcr,  and  a  large  troop  of  German  soldiers  landed  in 
Sylt.  The  Sylicrs,  trying  for  once  to  understand  ijoliiics,  thought 
their  duke — half  Dane  that  he  was— bowei'cr  he  might  quarrel  with 
the  king  at  Copenhagen,  would  be  on  his  side  against  the  Emperor's 
troops,  and  promptly  took  the  visitors  into  custody.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  Sylicrs  were  quite  in  error,  for  on  this  occasion  the  duke  was  on 
the  Emperor's  side,  and  this  little  accident  rather  upset  their  friendly 
relations.  In  1673  they  had  another  odd  thing  to  understand.  The 
Danish  King  ordered  the  men  of  Sylt  and  Fohr  lo  serve  in  the  royal 
tiavy.  The  Duke  of  Holstein,  not  to  be  outdone,  at  once  required 
their  services  as  militia  on  the  mainland.  It  was  a  charming 
situation,  and  the  obvious  course  of  obeying  neither  command  wa^ 
cheerfully  followed.  Ultimately  the  duke,  on  condition  of  jiaymcnt 
of  a  new  tax,  remitted  the  military  service;  but  the  king  sent  a  press- 
gang  lo  gel  his  sailors.  One  of  the  usu.il  miserable  internecine  wars 
followed,  by  which  Denmark  has  sufl'ercd  for  her  sins  of  governments 
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sided  one  winter  on  the  island,  and  collected  much  valuable  inform- 
^  ion.  I  confess,  however,  to  doubt  as  to  his  accuracy  in  all  rcspccls, 
»  the  HeligoUnders,  lilcc  many  other  people,  will  follow  your  lead  i' 
nvcrsation  if  ihry  think  you  will  like  It.  Octkcr,  for  example,  givetj 
vier"as  (he  Heligobndcrs  numeral  "four";  no  doubt  he  was  told  soi 
ut  the  word  ihe  people  always  use  is  "steud"  (1  spell  it  phonetically, 
s  I  have  never  seen  the  word  in  print),  and  even  had  he  heard  it  I 
c>»ibl  if  he  would  have  reproduced  the  pronunciation,  for  I  have  bc^n 
aid  by  my  boatman  that  a  German  who  learns  thcjgfid  always  &ays 
'sioo<5."  It  is  a  slow  and  difficult  thing  to  pick  i!^KeopIc's  folklore, 
>  vile^  you  arc  one  of  their  race  and  constantly  jj^Kg  them.  "  Even 
Wen,  it  is  a  common  experience  of  colJecto^.  3Kvs  truly  the  ex- 
-«llcnt  and  very  useful  hand-book  of  folki-^Spublishcd  by  the 
t^olklore  Society,  "  that  persons  who  may  'eaj^j  JJrimming  over  with 
ffc*  moat  curious  and  interesting  tales  will  r  "JixXy  deny  that  ihcy 

IcDOwany;  and  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  ti^  ||)ctance  to  tell  them 
«Tcn  after  long  periods  of  friendly  intimacy  _  /icnce  and  geniahty 
arc  the  only  means,  unless  the  collector  ji  aiidr'*'*  '^^  vaoiA  potent 
Iccy  of  all,  the  ability  himself  to  tell  (■"•'^.j-'d  thT^"^'^  the  metaphor.  If 
liecan  once  set  the  ball  rolling,  the  probal  „  j,  f  hst  the  others  will  not 
allow  it  to  stop  Nothing  is  more  coni^^  hal^^^  talc-telling  among 
those  who  can  tell  tales."  I  had  a  marK  "  ^.""cc  of  this  recently  in 
Heligoland  Knowing  the  people  ind,.  c,„,Jly  pretty  well  by  frequent 
visits,  I  have  endeavoured  more  tha^  j.  J  to  get  them  to  icll  me 
something  of  their  folklore,  not  of^  of  "'**  much  success.  One 
nighi,  however,  walking  vrilh  a  younj^  .  ^olander  I  got  tinexpectetl 
information  on  many  pomts  by  tcllin-^  1  ji  about  the  Ucltanc  fir«  in 
Scotland.  "But  wc  have  those  fire,^  „,"  he  said,  "only  thcyareon 
Sylvestcrabendi"  that  is  the  day  b,tj;i  the  New  Year,  which  corre- 
sponds with  Old  Christmastidc,  ]^^^,  -jme  of  the  winter  solstice;  he 
showed  roe  the  pbcc  on  the  cliffs  vbt;,n^(the  fire  was  tit.and  totd  me  how 
he  and  other  lads  had  played  ar\  c.-inj'^P^'^  about  it,  according,  as  he 
said,  "to  our  ancient  custom,''  \^  ,.ng  along  wc  came  to  the  I-lagcn- 
berg,  a  mound  on  the  Obctlai  ^^^^  iere  1  remarked,  following Oclkcr, 
"  But  1  thought  the  witches  da|,g,^  .hcte  on  Christmas  Eve."  "  Oh  no," 
was  his  reply,  "they  only  dan^  j„  ctt  on  the  first  of  May,  so  the  old 
people  say,  but  1  have  beetij.  ^^.;^f  on  the  first  of  May  and  have  seen 
none,"  and  so  on.  Thus  it  i-  j-Jhc  little  book  above  referred  to  says, 
that  the  best  collecting  Is  that^i-^^^h  is  done  by  accident,  by  living  among 
the  people,  and  gathering  \  ,;||  ^\e  sayings  and  stories  they  let  fall  from 
lime  to  time.  But  this  is^^  ,rtvery  stow  process  for  one  who,  be  he 
Gernun  or  English,  cann.rt,;  Jpeak  the  Frisian  language  fluently.   Sylt, 
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more  sct'etcly  than  anjr  other  country,  ftnd  the  Frisuiu  were  ptlUj^ 
by  I)oth  sides.  As  time  passed  on,  howewr,  th«  inlanders  became 
tinctTcly  attached  to  Denmark.  King  Christian  V(,,  ia  1735, 
abolished  ihe  compulsory  scrricc ;  King  Chrinian  VIII,  risited 
Fbhr  every  year  for  tea-bathing,  and  was  wry  popular  indeed.  So 
much  so,  that  when  in  1S50  the  young  men  or  that  island  and  of 
Syll  were  invited  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  thv  Schleswig- Holsiein 
navy  agninst  Denmark,  not  one  from  Kohr  would  go,  and  less  than 
twenty  from  Sylt.  Within  live  years  of  Prussia's  acquisition  of  the 
Duchies  (what  other  polite  word  for  that  act  can  one  uk^)  345 
persons  emigrated  from  Fohr  rather  than  scr^-c  the  Prussiam. 
Pcihaps  Ihe  whirligig  of  time  may  bring  its  revenge  !  Befiore  treating 
of  the  legends,  it  b  perhaps  as  well  that  some  idea  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  are  found,  and  some  historical  summary,  however 
rapid,  should  be  given.  Their  annals  are  like  the  annals  of  other 
peoples,  with  deeds  of  valour  and  adventure,  antl  of  shame  and 
treachery.  During  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  the  island  Frisisni 
]mve  been  a  peculiarly  adventurous  people  ;  they  were  in  the  first 
r.ink  as  Greenland  fishers,  and  as  .idvenmrers  they  ircrc  found  in 
Barbar}-.  But  whcrei-er  they  went  to  li\-e.  they  came  home  to  Sylt 
to  die.  The  people  have  a  sterile  and  inhospitable  shore,  but  so 
industrious  are  they  ot  home  and  abroad,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
poverty  in  Sylt.  This,  too,  is  true  of  Heligoland,  not  so  much  that 
the  Heligolanders  have  hoards,  like  the  Sylt  investments  in  iht; 
Danish  funds,  but  that  nil  arc  comfortable,  and  all  are  proud.  If  hia 
wishes  are  modest,  his  life  simple,  his  temptations  to  cx]>ensc  few, 
the  Heligolander  know*  that  poverty  in  the  sense  of  actual  want  need 
little  be  dreaded,  and  any  lonely  old  person  is  well  looked  after,  for 
his  wonts,  too,  arc  few,  and  half  the  island  arc  his  kindred. 

Take  the  island  KripJans  as  a  whole,  the  men  are  finely- built, 
straight -nosed,  sca-tanncd  folk  ;  the  women  arc  in  early  }-outh  pictt)-, 
but  are  all  small,  and  have  much  hard  work ;  they  marry  early ; 
they  have  excellent  education  for  their  children,  and  Jn  their  leisure 
hours  they  have  a  store  of  legends  and  folkloic,  rich  indeed,  of 
whirh  I  can  now  give  but  a  gleaning  the  most  meagre. 

The  traditions  of  the  island  have  not  all  been  equally  well  preset  ved. 
Heligoland  has  of  the  whole  group  the  least  Uaces  offolk  talei  Thil 
is  partly  explained  by  its  small  population,  rapidly  influenced  by  the 
education  insisted  upon  by  the  English  Government.  Cut  undoubtedly 
the  customs  and  folklore  of  the  island,  such  as  the)-  arc,  have  neier 
yet  found  a  capable  collector.  Oetkcr.  who  has  written  much  ti 
best  Gctauin  book  on  the  island,  though  it  is  now  thirty  years  oU| 
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rise,  because  it  shows  that  Uie  story-teller  of  each  generation, 
rho  handed  it  on,  felt  that  the  twid  narration  of  an  ancient  tale 
in  decency  required  the  addition  of  little  cmbclli§hment9  to 
tnaVc  it  realistic  enough  for  hearers  who  were  growing  even  more  and 
more  suspicious  of  the  probability  of  old  bailies.  Hansen  telU  us 
he  beard  the  talc  of  the  gi.ints'  war  from  an  old  woman,  Frau  Inken 
Nessen,  of  Bmdtrrup,  in  SylL  The  nar  arose,  it  a|ipcnrs,  from  the 
depredations  of  the  underntound  folk  who  drank  one  Fri'sian's  beer, 
stole  the  bride  of  another,  milled  a  blind  man,  and  so  forth.  Then 
assembled  their  King  King,  with  his  (gilded  hdmet  with  a  boat  as 
crest,  and  King  B^^  who  rode  in  a  f|«olden  carriage.  Most  of 
their  follovrcTS  ha^BTy  sikins  ax  clothing,  but  Rtamm,  King  Itrons's 
councillor,  hud^^^hes  of  which  he  was  inordinately  proud.  The 
Bull  of  Mor^^^h^id  a  hide,  with  gilded  horns  standing  sbove 
niih,  of  the  same  place,  was  always  a  thirsty  fellow, 
of  beer  on  his  back,  but  as  he  desired  no  one  to 
:avf  ™i<  ibit  the  catk   was  a  drum.     His  comrades 


his  head. 
BO  he  tooil 
know  of  ill 


o]^  .iv--  irick.  howc\Tr,  very  soon,  and  hade  NJss  the  smith, 

dvance  while  they  would  mind  the  drum.    (It  is  still  an 

yh.  says  Hansen,  to  swear   "Hy  the   Drum.")     Tjul,  of 

-n-.is  a  peasant,  and  as  fat  as  a  ha)'stack.     He  brought  his 

r  with  him,  for  he  said,  "  VVhen  we  go  into  the  fight  I  can 

cfore  mc,  ^o  that  the  enemy  cannot  get  at  mc,  and  if  they 

o  near  1  shall  squash  ihem  Hat  with  it,"    His  name  is  slill 

latcd  at  Archsum.     The  Boar  of  Sicdum  wa^  (^noni  to  King 

?i    111!  n  rrird  round  his  neck  to  show  that  he  was  a  servant, 

<■  .Ji;i  :i;  111 .  li.ind  which  served  as  vaulting-pole  anrl  wcaijon  ; 

chad  a  scythe;  Boh  and  Boik  had  boat-hooks;  Tix  and 

ame  from  Ttnnum,  but  while  the  former  was  King   Brons's 

ry  and  had  a  golden  necklet,  Thor  was  the  King's  fool,  and 

.->  beer-hoop,  or  a  willow  branch  round  his  neck  to  show  he  was 

s't'     The  Uwen  (a  family)  came  from  the  east,  and  the  Mannen 

(^aihcr  family)  from  the  west.    (Hansen  remarks  on  the  peculiarity 

ch  names  in  a  footnote,  and  mentions  that  near  Morsum  among 

e  Frisian  population  there  was  a  family  called  "  The  Frisians," 

their  graves  were  even  in  the  last  century  called  the  Frisian 

nils.)     Barming  came  with  his  whole  family,  for  he  lived  at 

um,  and  that,  as  land  distances  arc  counted  by  Friiians,  was  a 

g  way  off ;  he  was  a  trax-clled  thane,  and  had  even  brouglit  home 

la-d  jar.     When  his  hill  or  mound  was  opened  fifty  years  ago  or 

a  glass  um  was  found  in  it  by  one  Henning  Rinken,  but  he  sold 

fn  1S43  to  King  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark.      Kuul  and  hii 
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household  came  from  WcslciUnd— now  a  fuhiotuble  b«hinK-pl»cc, 
with  kurhouse  and  wedtly  balls  during  the  s«a»on— but  he  and  hit 
were  called  the  Wcstcibnd  cats,  because  ihcjr  were  bolh  s.inall  and 
more  deceitful  than  all  ihc  otha  vaniore.  Sialic  and  Kialbing  <"ctc 
fishcmien,  and  like  Banning  came  from  EJdum.  Siolle  had  a 
porpoiie-hidc  over  his  shoulders,  with  the  head  coming  over  hi» 
head,  and  the  tail  wagging  behind  his  back.  He  smelt  like  carrMO, 
but  he  said  that  was  of  no  consequence  since  he  would  be  all  the 
more  objectionable  to  the  enemy — and  he  was  right,  as  we  shil 
shortly  see.  Kialbing  flourished  a  whale's  jawtjioe.  L'nding  and 
Wirk,  who  came  from  Rantum,  liltc  prudcroni?  ^  ^'"'  thought  d 
the  probability  of  being  hungry  during  the  biery-,  ^  hung  them- 
selves round  with  dried  fish  ;  iJiey  canied  fish'ouiK?'  e^'Jicir  handi 
Most  of  the  giants  had  bronieor  iron  swordit  ami 
but  those  who  could  shoot  well  had  also  crrossinj 
woodorlishbone.  Truly,likctheAuslrianaimyinthef'  tl 
of  giants  was  "  awfully  arrayed."  After  offerina  a  sac 
or  Odin,  the  amiy  went  noithwards  ovor  [SL  heath, 
the  army  came  the  odoriferous  Sialic,  and  Thor,  the 
called  out  that  he  was  driving  his  father's  cows  and  swinf^ 
On  the  way  the  whole  army  lay  down  by  a  pond  and  drjt 
Jess,  one  of  the  warriors,  stopped  when  they  came  to  the) 
giant's  mound,  one  of  the  underground  dwellings  of  \.h,i 
although  Thor  cried  loudly,  "Jiiss!  Jiiss ! "  as  one  calls 
"  for,"  said  Jess.  "  there  may  be  someone  here  we  should  dl 
So  he  tore  the  wild  grass  from  the  side  of  the  mound  tol 
entrance,  but  the  dwarfs  had  been  very  careful,  and  had 
up  every  opening,  except  the  very  low  passage  which  one  il 
see  leading  to  such  dwellings,  through  which  scarcely  a  ml 
cerLiinly  not  a  giant,  could  wriggle  on  his  fece.  So  the  arnl 
ever  northwards,  and  as  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  SyJ 
house  now  stands  they  saw  the  enemy  approaching.  But  the 
ground  folk's  curiosity  turned  into  joy  when  they  saw  it  was  or 
giants  who  aj>proached  in  their  military  array,  for  they  had 
that  the  cross  would  have  been  borne  before  them.  (One  sees  whtl 
part  of  (he  story  came  in.)  But  retreat  was  obviously  prudel 
the  dwarfs  vanished  into  the  hiding-pL-ice»,  of  which  the  hcath| 
then  full,  and  the  giants  were  left  foolishly  looking  at  each  c 
However,  the  enemy  were  certainly  thereabouts,  if  they  cout 
found  ;  SO  the  great  dog  which  belonged  to  King  Brons  was  pii| 
the  scent,  and  as  he  raised  the  coveys  the  giants  killed  [hem. 
the  dwarfs  were  clever  folk,  and  directed  their  attacks  Speedily  as 
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the  dog,  and  he  died  miserably.    This  angered  the  King,  so  that  he 

ordered  Sialle.  with  his  offensive  porpgise-hidc,  (o  the  (rort,  so  that 

the  enemy  might  be  driven  by  the  stench  from  the  place  ;  for  he  had 

noticed  that  the  dwarfs  had  vciy  fine  no&es.    'll^is  is  almost  as 

curious  a  detail  as  the  mention  we  have  elsewhere  that  the  head  of 

the  dwarfs  was  King  Finn.     In  almost  all  traditions  of  the  north 

Finn  is  the  head  of  the  giants.   To  take  one  instance  from  a  Swedish 

talc.     A  giant  promises  to  build  a  church  for  the  white  Christ  if 

Latirentius  can  find  out  his  name.     I^ureniius  finds  out  that  his 

name  is  Finn  by  hearing  the  giantess  hush  her  sleeping  child.    Now, 

it  was  from  hearing  the  dwarf-King  Finn's  wife  hushing  her  child  to 

sleep  that  a  Frisian  had  learnt  that  the  dwarfs  intended  to  tnalte  a 

murderous  attack  on  the  big  people,  and  it  was  to  partly  anticipate 

the  attack  thai  war  had  been  declared.     It  i>  the  gianu,  too,  who 

ate  usually  gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  smelt,  at  neryone  lcnow»  from 

his  nursery  recollection  of  Jack  ihc  Giant. killer,  if  from  no  other 

'isdOTCe.     In  the  Eskimo  story  of  the  girl  who  lied  to  the  inlanders, 

'evowc**rtR'n'"c"s  how  the  inlander*  knew  a  coast  woman  had  come 

te_*y  the  smell ;  and  in  another  tale,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones, 

Or  we  hear  of  a  singular  people  whose  upper  parts  were  human  and  the 

4  lower  little  dogs,  who  were  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  ofsniell.    Or 

\f  was  this  battle  t.ioty  originally  told  of  Finn  as  a  gtani,  and  has  he  had 

(    all  his  attributes,  save  that  of  a  miraculous  sense  of  smell,  taken  from 

"     htm  in  ihc  course  of  generations  to  exalt  the  Frisian  invaders  ?    To 

resume  the  account  of  the  battle,  however,  the  enemy  fled  affrighted 

at  the  odour  which  met  them  ;  and  the  I'liks  (our  I'uck  must  have 

belonged  to  this  family)  were  the  firtt  to  yield,  throwing  themselves 

at  the  King's  feet  and  imploring  mercy.    After  the  war  they  were 

i      taken  into  the  friendship  of  the  Frisians,  and  became  servants  rather 

^     of  the  brownie  order.     The  submission  of  the  I'uks  so  enraged  their 

former  allies  that  they  btcanie  now  the  attackers  rather  than  the 

attacked,  and  "quick  as  fleas,"  as  honest  Hansen  puts  it,  they  sprang 

at  (he  giants,  catching  them  by  the  legs  and  striking  them  beneath 

their  mantles  with  knives  and  axes  of  stone.    The  giants  fought  like 

lions,  and  slew  many  ;  but  when  they  saw  King  liruns  and  his  son 

dead,  and  himdreds  of  others,  they  turned  and  fled  towards  the  place 

called  the  Riisgap,  whence,  in  later  days,  Hengist  and  Hona  sailed, 

tradition   says,  to   the  conquest  of  England.     Fortunately  for  the 

FHsians,  there  was  an  unexpected  diversion  ;  for  the  women  of  Syll, 

mindful  of  their  husbands'  appetites  (which  seem  from  the  legends 

to  have  been  truly  gigantic),  had  prepared  various  foods  for  them, 

and  were  on  their  way  to  the  battle-field  when  they  heard  of  the 
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ignominious  snd  unexpected  flight  of  Ibcir  husbitruls  and  kn-ers 
They  would  not  be  so  t-asily  dcrcaicd.  So,  with  inany  a  curse  upon 
their  men's  cowardice,  they  stood  together  and  bade  the  dwarfe  sitack 
tliein.  Those  who  came  on  rccciwd  broite  in  ilie  eye  and  were 
blinded ;  down  tlic  threat  of  another  it  wa.i  Toroed  till  he  cliokeO ; 
and  m  o\\  till  the  flying  I-'risians  took  heart  of  grace,  and,  |)luckin|; 
up  their  courage,  returned  to  the  field  and  fought  and  killed  unD 
every  dwarf  lay  dead  on  the  heath.  Only  !-'inn,  the  King,  retnaiDcili| 
to  weep  alone,  in  the  moonlight  on  his  stone  throne,  over  the  kingr, 
dom  that  was  once  hit.  and  was  his  no  more.  He  coa]d  not  liv 
alter  his  |>coi>le  had  diL'd  ;  and,  as  the  sun  set  in  the  sea  with  dit ' 
glorious  hues  which  make  so  notable  a  feature  of  North  Frisian 
isUmd  life,  King  Finn  look  his  stone  knife  and  slew  himsclt  Mcu- 
time,  the  survivors  of  the  Syliers  rejoiced  greatly,  and  as  is  dieir 
manner  (and  as  ours  is)  chiefly  by  feasting.  They  ate  alJ  the  dried 
fish  with  which  the  Kantum  fishermen  had  decorated  thcmselvesand 
what  remained  of  the  suppers  iheir  wives  had  made  ;  and  a  nun^ 
from  Archsum  having  a  number  of  cheeses  with  hint  (they  wcttffl 
indeed  giants,  and  would  be  invaluable  in  any  commissariat),  they 
ate  them  all  too.  Dann  giHgcH  tie  mil  ihrm  Weibtrit  vtrxnugt  mA 
Hause.  And  this  prosaieally  ends  the  long  account  of  the  great 
battle. 

The  next  day  the  heroes  were  buried,  and  their  mounds  may  be 
seen  to  this  day — a  fact  that  must  have  considerably  assisted  the 
venerable  Inkcn  Neaen's  memory,  when  she  was  Idling  her  strange 
tale.  Sylt  is  simply  studded  with  funeral  mounds,  underground 
dwellings,  and  hillocks  and  valleys,  with  legends  attaching  to  them. 
Several  of  the  mounds  have  been  opened.  In  the  Katzhiigcl,  where 
the  "Westcrbnd  Cats*' were  buried,  urns,  da^ers,  and  rings  have 
been  found  ;  a  glass  urn  was  found  in  the  Barminghiigcln,  as  above 
mentioned  ;  and  very  many  utht-r  mounds  have  been  opened. 
The  list  of  Hansen's  own  pickings  fills  six  pages  of  small  type  at  thij 
end  of  his  Sagert,  and  his  widow's  house  at  Kcitum  is  to  this  day,  0^ 
was  in  18S7,  one  of  the  most  interesting  archieological  museums 
that  could  be  visited,  Hansen  prepared  also  an  interesting 
antiquarian  map  of  Sylt,  which  is  most  invaluable  to  visitors,  as  it 
clearly  indicates  the  site  and  local  name  of  every  field,  or  mound,  or 
sandbank  in  the  whole  isbnd.  It  is  a  model  of  sound  arch  Ecological 
research,  which  has  been  judiciously  imitated  for  Heligoland  by  Dr. 
Lindcmann  in  his  recent  work  on  that  island,  though  Heligoland 
affords  nothing  like  the  same  arclueological  opportunities  and 
at[tacuon3  as  does  the  lanky   island  so  dear   to  the  old  Keilttn 
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Khoolmofitcr.  'I'hc  mound  irhcrc  Briiris  lies  is  about  36  lect  liigli 
»nd  400  feci  round,  and  is  clow  to  the  Sylt  lighihousc.  Near  it 
vcstwaid,  is  ihc  small  Bronshiigcl  where  his  son  lies.  Siill  funher 
west  the  King's  dog  and  Niss,  King  of  the  Pules,  are  intcired  in 
smaller  mounds.  The  majoiiiy  of  the  warriors  were  interred  in  two 
tong  grave*  called  the  Kiimper-Ciraben,  or  Giants'  beds  or  Border. 
These  mounds  are  not  so  high  as  the  large  round  Uronshiigci,  but 
brger,  aiHl  scl  round  with  great  Moncs  ;  the  one  is  long  and  rounded, 
90  feci  long,  ^o  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high,  and  the  other  four- 
cornered,  135  feet  long,  aS  feet  wide,  .ind  \  feet  high.  The  neigh- 
bouring village  of  iCampcn  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the  fight,  a 
derivalion  which  has  on  the  surface  more  probability  than  the  origin 
given  locally  to  ihc  village  of  Biaderup,  which  explains  ihal  when  the 
people  of  ihal  place  went  home  after  the  battle,  they  said  each  to  the 
other,  "  Der  Btaten  is  auf,"  hence  Bradcrup.  Aa  Hansen  remarks, 
with  the  dr)'  h'ltnour  which  adds  much  to  the  pleatuie  of  Sylt  tales 
"  This  cxfilanation  seems  to  me  somewhat  improbable,  and  to  have 

^b^n  invented  later. " 
It  appears  that  wilh  the  sweeping  victory  on  the  Morsum  heath, 
the  underground  folk  were  not  absolutely  exterminated,  and  some  of 
the  survivors  sought  refuge,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  in  the  com- 
fortable beer-cellar  of  Niss,  the  smith,  who  had  been  before  the  war 
one  of  the  loudest  of  those  who  complained  of  their  depredations. 
Still,  Nbs  found  his  beer  miraculously  disappeared.  At  last,  one  day 
his  wife  discovered  one  of  the  knavish  little  dwarfs  in  the  cellar  beside 
the  tap.  She  gave  him  a  scolding,  and  the  dwarf  promised  to  put 
»ucJi  a  blessing  on  the  barrel  tliai  it  should  never  be  empty,  pronded 
no  word  of  swearing  was  ever  said  over  it,  and  that  the  wife  kept  Ihc 
secret  from  her  husband.  I'rau  Niss  readily  promised.  For  a  time 
all  went  ivcll,  but  the  smitii  was  a  thirsty  soul  and  drank  much,  and 
this  ever  full  barrel  was  a.i  much  a  mystery  to  him  at  tt  was  when  it 
had  become  so  speedily  empty.  One  day  he  could  not  reii.it  giving 
vent  to  his  surfirisc,  and  called  out,  "  Tliis  is  indeed  a  Devil's  Banel 
which  never  gels  empty."  Tlie  words  had  scarce  left  his  lips  when 
the  barrel  was  dry,  and  the  dwarfs  began  .is  before  to  steal  beer  and 
food,  without  giving  any  return  for  it.  In  this  utaie  of  matters  Xiss's 
wife  told  him  what  had  occurred,  and  he  and  bhe  had  long  and 
earnest  conversation  with  their  neighbours  as  to  how  iheir  dangerous 
guests  were  to  be  got  rid  of.  Some  advised  one  thing,  and  some 
another.  At  last  came  an  old  dame  who  in  h(^  youth  had  often 
played  with  the  dwar&,  and  told  Niss  how  these  tiny  folk  were 
powerless  before  the  Cross,  or  anyihing  that  resembled  a   aosn. 
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Tbe]r  could  not  get  over  it,  or  ttaratigh  it,  or  under  it;  thcjr  mutt  flee 
before  it,  oi  die.  Then  came  tlw  advice.  The  smith  mun  seta 
can  wheel  before  each  door,  then  set  his  house  on  fire,  and  see  a-htl 
would  happen.  It  was  bold  advice,  poosible  only  in  priinitife  times, 
but  the  smith  had  faith.  He  placed  wheels  before  his  doors,  andtet 
fire  to  his  house.  Immediately  there  appeared  nil  the  dwarfs  il  tht 
doors  eager  to  cscnpc.  But  they  could  not.  'Ilie  spokes  cif  ihc 
wheels  represented  a  cross,  and  though  they  bIucIc  their  little  hiafa 
through  and  cried  for  help,  yet  out  Ihcy  could  not  get,  and  all  vtrt 
burned.  As  they  were  in  their  agony,  thcjr  perceived  the  old  womu 
who  had  given  the  advice  to  Niis,  and  cried  out  to  her,  "Spotte; 
Spullce,  wat  hecst  dii  uiit  forrat ! "  (Playmate,  playmate,  bow  hasttboi 
betrayed  us  I)  That  was  the  last  of  the  underground  folk  in  S>j\l 
A*  Sylt  did  not  become  entirely  Christian  till  1400,  the  stoty  of  the 
dwarfk'  aversion  to  the  Cross  may  not  be  very  old  after  all ;  there 
was  probably  n  stor)-  circubltng  amongst  the  remanent  heathen 
for  years  prior  to  that  as  to  the  power  of  the  emblem  to  which  ibe 
Christian  portions  of  the  island  attached  mystical  imporL-incc.  Bat, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mcniioo  of  the  cart  t:ikcs  us  10  an  cniirtly 
different  class  of  beliefs,  and  probably  the  reason  assigned  for  die 
efficacy  of  the  wheels— viz.,  that  the  spokes  formed  a  cross— is » 
comparatively  modern  gloss. 

Sylc  sailors  have  a  legend  which  compares  the  heavens  to 
roof  of  a  great  house,  of  which  the  earth  is  the  foundation.  E' 
night  the  sun  disappears  at  the  western  edge  of  the  roof  {^'  H'< 
Okktn),  and  then  il  becomes  the  piopeny  of  the  maidens  who 
died  unmarried,  and  they  cut  the  sun  into  little  bits,  which  the  young 
men  who  died  bachelors  have  constantly  to  go  up  and  down  a  bdder 
Slicking  into  the  roof's  comers  to  gii-c  light  during  the  night. 

English  sailors  still  tell  the  tale  of  the  Mary  Dmn  of  Dover, 
whose  boom  was  so  bjg  that  it  would  alternately  sweep  (he  clifls  o( 
Dover  and  the  coast  of  Calais,  whose  captain,  or  VRtn,  for  versioru 
var)',  went  about  on  horses,  and  whose  m.isis  were  so  tall  that  those 
who  clambered  aloft  as  boys  came  hack  as  grey-haired  men.  Most 
marvellous  of  all,  this  ship  h^d  three  decks  and  no  bottom.  This 
legend  is  found  in  all  jwrfeciion,  .md  with  much  detail,  among  the 
Frisians.  .\  curious  variant  of  toe  story,  from  the  l^pps,  is  con- 
tained in  the  notes  to  Jones  and  Kiopf's  "Magyar  Folk  Talcs,' 
p.  361,  which  recounts  how  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  pot  so 
lorge  that  when  cooking  was  going  on  at  one  end,  little  boys  vrerc 
skating  at  the  other.  One  of  the  men  to  whom  the  pot  belonged 
set  to  wotV.  lo  moVc  3.  ^\i  of  shoes  for  his  comrade,  and  used  up 
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seven  ox-hides  on  the  work.  "  One  of  (hem  got  a  bit  of  dust  in  his 
eyei  anO  the  other  sought  for  it  with  an  anchor,  and  found  during  his 
search  a  three-masted  ship,  which  was  so  large  that  a  little  bo)'  who 
went  alof^  was  a  whilc-haircd  man  when  he  got  back  again.  There 
were  so-cn  paiUhcs  in  that  ship,"  The  "  Book  of  Nootlles  "  might 
icccire  two  ficsh  illusiraiions  of  the  wide  cuicnt  of  (JotKam  from  the 
Sylt  legends.  A  Dutch  ship  laden  vriih  cheeses  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  and  fishermen  came  from  far  and  near  to  secure  what  plunder 
the)-  could  before  the  Slrandvogi,  or  shore  superintendent,  came  on 
the  scene.  Among  these  fishers  were  two  men  from  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Fohr.  The)-,  unhappily  for  themselves,  met  Pua  Modders — 
the  hmo  of  many  tales,  a  kind  of  master- tliief— and  him  they  asked 
where  the  cheeses  were  lo  be  found.  "  There  arc  no  mote  left  on 
the  shore,"  said  he,  "  in  case  the  Strandvogt  gets  hold  of  them,  but 
there  are  plenty  in  the  bay.  Look  over  there  to  the  nor'-west ;  you'll 
see  a  red  one  in  the  water,  but  you  must  look  sharp  if  you  want  to 
get  it."  The  men  from  l-ohr  set  off  at  onoe  in  their  boat,  only  to 
find  the  reHeclion  of  the  full  moon  I  And  so  arose  two  proverbs : 
"  As  red  as  the  Fohr  men's  moon,  who  took  it  for  Dutch  cheese," 
and  another,  "(^atch  the  moon  I"  An  Knglish  version  of  this 
Gotham  story  is  that  a  villager  going  home  late  took  the  reflection  of 
the  moon  in  a  hoiscpond  for  a  green  cheese,  and  roused  his 
neighbours  lo  help  him  lo  get  it  They  worked  with  a  will,  until  a 
passing  cloud  covered  the  moon  and  sank  their  chceic,  when  they 
returned  home  deeply  vexed  that  after  all  their  ttcasurc  liad  escaped 
them.  It  is  said  (Clouston,  "The  Book  of  Noodles,"  i8S8,  p.  45) 
that  thia  Ktory  is  also  related  of  the  villagers  near  the  Marlborough 
DowniL,  in  Wiltshire,  and  y!nt  tobriqutt  of  "  moonrakers,"  applied  to 
Wiltshire  folk  in  general,  is  said  lo  have  had  its  origin  in  the  inci- 
dent ;  and  Latin,  'Talmudic,  and  Indian  versions  of  the  story  are  not 
lacking. 

Pua  Modders  had  many  vonderful  adventures  of  which  1  have 
given  an  account  elsewhere  ("Mcligoland  and  the  Islands  of  the 
North  Sea,"  i8$8,  pp.  109  1 16),  but  oncofliis  most  ingenious  tricks 
was  this,  which  1  retell  for  the  sake  of  the  parallel  which  follows. 
He  had  been  mocked  by  his  fcllow-Syltcrs  because  he  had  no  red 
jacket  to  wear  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  "  I  don't  want  one,"  he 
said,  disparagingly.  "  Heat  him,"  said  the  others,  "  Pua  Modders 
won't  have  a  red  jacket  because  he  can't  gel  one."  '  In  other  words, 
"  sour  grapes."    Pua,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  ashamed.     He 

■  Thi>  phiMC  i«a  ptoveib  in  Syti  for  the  JiualiilieJ  ;  Ihut— "  Pun  Mojdtft 
wUtb  niin  niad  Kuppciii  liu,  om  dtl  bi  niinoi  10  kulb." 
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had  n«ver  any  money,  and  he  could  noc  steal  a  red  jacket  in  Sjrlt, 
bccauM  the  theft  would  instantly  have  been  discovered.  So  be  tcA 
Sylt  and  went  nonhvard-s  to  Rnmoc,  anoihci  island  tA  the  urac 
Frisian  group.  There  he  found  the  pcojilc  vcnly  in  a  strange  quan- 
dary. 1'hey  wanted  to  move  their  church  some  yards  to  the  south, 
without  uking  it  down.  One  day  the  whole  population  was  as- 
aembled,  energetically  discussing,  as  only  men  of  Gotham  eould,  bow 
the  chuirh  was  to  be  removed.  At  last  into  the  excited  throng  Miode 
a  stranger  in  a  blue  jacket — none  other  than  Pua  Modders,  but  no 
one  kncK-  him  in  Riiinoe.  "  I  can  manage  diis,  I  think,"  said  he  ; 
"you  must  all  t;o  to  the  north  side  of  tlie  church,  and  push  with  alt 
your  might  and  main.  The  church  was  built  by  a  lew,  it  must  yieM 
to  the  strength  of  many.  But  you  might  push  too  lar.  To  know 
when  you  have  jxuhed  ias  enough,  you  should  i>ui  one  of  )'our  red 
jackets  on  the  south  side  of  the  cliurch,  two  yards  from  the  wall ; 
when  you  have  jiushed  far  enough,  the  jacket  will  be  out  of  Nght." 
This  seemed  excellent  advice,  panicularly  from  a  stranger.  lYie 
jacket  was  duly  laid  on  the  sand  two  yard*  from  the  south  side  of  the 
chuich,  and  nil  (he  |>cuplc  went  to  the  north  side  and  |>ushcd.  I'tta, 
as  engineer  in  chief,  went  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  sec  how  the 
work  proj;rcsscd.  After  some  hours  of  perspiring  toil,  I'ua  irium- 
jihanily  bade  the  Ramocrs  ce.isc  and  come  round,  li  was  indeed 
marvellous :  the  jacket  was  gone,  and  the  church  mutl  therefore  now 
be  in  the  position  they  wished  it  to  be  ;  there  was  great  rejoicing. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Pua,  however,  h,id  s«  vitl  Dntnmktitx),  to 
wear  the  red  jacket  the  following  Sunday,  and  was  forced  to  make  a 
very  precipitate  retreat  to  his  native  land.  I  retell  this  story,  as 
meniioned  above,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  a  very  similar  story 
told  of  the  men  of  Belmont,  near  Lausanne,  who  are  the  typical 
Swiss  Clothamitcs.  'Miey,  too,  wished  to  move  their  church— in  tlieir 
CISC,  three  yards  further  westward— so  they  carefully  marked  the  exact 
distance  by  leaving  their  coals  on  the  ground.  Then  they  act  to 
work  to  push  with  all  their  might  against  the  eastern  wall.  In  the 
meaniiine,  a  thief  had  gone  round  to  the  west  side  and  stolen  their 
coats.  "  Diablc ! "  exclaimed  they  on  finding  that  their  coals  were 
gone,  "we  have  pushed  too  far  1"    (Clouston,  p,  55.) 

.So  fur,  little  has  been  said  about  Heligoland.  It  is  not  because 
it  does  not  lie  nearest  my  thoughts,  for  while  I  have  some  personal 
knowledge  of  Sylt  and  l-'olu,  I  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  island  which  until  recently  was  a  British  colony,  and  may  almOH 
venture  to  claim  friendship  with  orcry  man  there.  But  familiarity, 
though  il  does  nol  bteed  cw\?m?i,  certainly  makes  it  more  difficult 
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10  write  about  thi.i  wind-swept  scrap  of  roclc.  Heligoland  has  had  no 
Hansen,  and  althoujf;h  Octker  and  oihers  liave  wriccen  volume  after 
volume  about  it— the  bibUoKrajihy  uf  Heligoland  U  astonishing — they 
say  little  atxiut  the  i\l.ind  <:iiMMm!(.  'I'lie  literary  instinct  of  the 
natives— and  it  is  l>ut  vmall  runs  to  soRg>wriiing.  There  ix  only 
one  prose  work  c-xUnt  which  \%  written  in  Heligolandish,  and  it  ii  the 
pilot-book  or  guidtr,  and  i.i  not  printed.  1'he  printed  son^  are  not 
very  interesting,  but  it  is  always  diflir\ilt  for  n  forcifiner  to  get  at  the 
real  song?  of  a  people.  One  t:apitnl  iov,%  \  hnvc  heard  at  difTerent 
fishermen's  parties  is  both  clever  and  nmusinj^but  it  is  ns  slanderous 
as  it  is  amuMng,  -ind  is  never  likely  to  be  printed  ;  indeed  the  paternal 
German  Government  may  very  liiicly  prohibit  its  "  innocent  merri- 
ment" altogether.  "  Frisia  non  cantai'  is  a  common  saying,  but  it 
does  not  apply  to  Heligoland,  where  boys  and  tncn  alike  find  no 
greater  plea iutc— unless  it  be  in  d.incinf; — than  in  singing  twenty- 
minutes'long  ballads,  with  an  absorption  in  their  task  which  even 
makes  the  glass  of  beet  by  their  side  stand  untouched  till  the  end  is 
reached,  and  some  refreshment  is  felt  to  be  needed  before  a  new  ditty 
is  started. 

Unlike  their  German  neighbours,  but  like  the  Scots,  the  Heligo- 
landers'  chief  festival  is  at  the  New  Year.  New  Year's  Day  appears 
to  be  the  merriest,  maddest  day  in  all  the  rri.iians'  calendar.  Often 
hsTC  island  lads  told  me  of  their  freaks  and  riot  on  Sylvester  abend, 
what  we  call  Hogmanay  in  Scotland.  Oetkcr  sa>-s  the  fires  have 
ceased  to  be  lighted  on  Sylvester  abend,  but  as  mentioned  above  I 
h.ivc  had  the  spot  on  the  cliffs  pointed  out  to  me  where  the  boys 
leap  and  dance  round  a  fire  on  that  night.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  festival  of  the  New  Year  is  called  Joolfest  among  tlie 
Frisians,  and  Juulfest  among  the  Danes,  />.  Yule,  and  in  old  days 
the  rejoicings  were  on  December  i  j,  St.  Lucian's  Day.  With  the 
change  in  the  sun's  course  which  was  calculated  to  occur  about  then, 
the  Frisian  year  began  with  merry-making  long  commemorative 
(though  the  roisterers  on  later  days  little  knew  of  it)  of  Freia. 
AmkicI,  writing  of  the  Danes,  says  :  "  They  pray  for  a  good  new  and 
friiitful  year,  and  give  Yule  or  New  Year  presents.  They  used  to 
offer  a  pig  on  this  festival.  The  peo]>Ic  drank  and  ate  much,  and 
played,  and  danced  'the  Yule  game.'  .'\t  this  festival  to  l-'reia 
the  young  people  made  merry,  and  became  engaged  or  got  married. 
In  shon,  all  that  goes  toward  a  good  beginning  for  the  year,  full  of 
friendship  to  al!--ihat  was  the  Yule  merry-making." 

This  description  of  the  Danish  Joolfcst  may  be  transferred  to 
Heligoland.    No  day,  says  Oetkcr,  is  so  longed  Cor  as  New  Veal's 
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D«y.  From  early  dawn  lo  midnight  the  people  visit  each  other  with 
all  manner  of  good  wishet,  health,  happiness,  and  blesain;,  and — a 
paibcCic  wish  among  lonely  seamen  — "ruraHen,"or"a<iuiei  heart"; 
or  a  fiihciman  is  wished  "brav  Leljon,"  i.e.  "lots  uf  cod  ";  a  )'oun|: 
man  "  en  jotig  l-'amel,"  *'  a  young  maid  " ;  a  girl  "  en  jong  Freirer," 
i.t.  "a  brave  wootr";  the  head  of  a  houie  "*«I1  vertin  maist  en 
nicks  vcrlls,"  "much  gam  wtlh  liiile  lo»."  He  who  is  greeted 
replies,  "  Dct  giv  tloH  irtr  om  so  I  " 

Oetkcr  tcIU  how  on  Hogmanay,  Sylvester  abend,  or  what  I'fcligo- 
landers  call  Gr6icr-Inn  or  Knlutation-night.  every  family  tries  to 
have  something  extra  good  at  the  supper,  and  those  who  arc  far  away 
—and  widely  do  the  Hcligolsndcrs  wander,  though  only  temporarily— 
when  they  celebrate  tlieir  feast  abroad  try  to  ha^e  a  bit  of  i.sland  cod- 
fish to  make  the  feast  seem  more  homelike^  The  festivities  in  the 
island  lau  a  week  ;  everyone  gets  a  present,  though  it  be  only  a  glass 
of  wine  or  n  biscuit ;  the  poor,  but  they  are  indeed  few,  are  so  rich 
enough  in  attention  all  this  season  that  they  feel  the  less  Any  differ- 
ence between  their  condition  and  that  of  their  neighbours.  And  lo 
every  guc^t  the  Heligolander  calls,  as  heleavu  the  threshold,  "Komm 
'  {"  Come  back  '•),  and  the  visitor  replies  with  the  same  hearty 
courtesy,  "  Kum  wel,  ja,  ich  komme  wohl."  No  doubt  the  indis- 
criminate hosi>itality  has  its  faults,  as  it  has  in  Scotland,  for  "  a  deep- 
going  ship"  (a  "jippgiingen  Skcpp'^,  as  a  good  toper  is  called,  can 
gel  easily  too  much  ;  but  it  is  the  Ncujalir,  and  the  police  have  blind 
eyes  where  there  is  no  harm.  Teetotallers  are  "  wf  icrhcndiagers,'" 
presumably  because,  like  the  lobster  boats  from  which  their  name  is 
derived,  they  carry  little.  Tlie  innkeepers  sUnd  treat  on  New  Year's 
Day  lo  all  their  accustomed  visitors. 

In  the  ceremonies  connected  with  death,  the  women  of  Heligo- 
land play  an  important  part.  It  is  the  female  relatives  and  friends 
of  a  man  just  dead  who  make  all  the  arrangements  for  the  funeraL 
'I1)ey  fjx  where  the  burial  place  is  to  be,  and  send  by  a  young  girl 
intimation  to  certain  of  the  dead  man's  friends  and  old  corapanions 
where  he  ts  to  be  laid  to  rest.  Not  lightly  would  such  a  message  be 
misunderstood  ;  the  men  to  whom  the  message  is  delivered  rc[utr  to 
the  graveyard,  and  dig  their  friend's  grave.  In  the  de.id  man's  hou^tc 
the  body  lies  by  itself  wrapped  in  white  clothes,  and  thither  the 
women  repair  one  by  one,  or  in  little  groups,  to  watch  a  while  by  the 
bier.  If  two  or  three  are  together,  the  otherwise  opi>r«sivc  silenc« 
is  broken  by  whispered  talk  of  the  dead  man  and  his  end,  wbcthef 
any  uncanny  omens  had  come  true.  If  the  man  was  drowned,  a 
mode  of  dealh  alwa^^  \t.4BU,vtd  b^  the  word  "  veninglijckt,"  there 
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ill  be  mile  of  wh<:theT  the  death-light,  or  "  Dweil&chi,"  was  seen — 
mystciious  warning  of  coining  misfortune  which  might  be  seen  at 
street  corners,  or  in  sheds,  or  even  by  a  tick  man  himself  as  he  lay 
in  bed  ;  nowadays  the  rumour  would  be  that  the  doomed  man  had 
seen  a  M/erJt  Ding,  or  wicked  thing,  go  before  him  at  nighl  in  the 
streets — a  thing  dark  and  m)'«tcrioii$,  but  resembling  a  black  ihecp. 

The  bier  n  carried  to  the  dead-house  by  the  grave-diggers  ;  eight 
other  men,  also  designated  by  the  old  women  through  their  girl  mct- 
scngcr,  lift  the  body  on  to  the  bier  ;  then  the  grave-diggers  carry  the 
body  to  the  grave  with  a  psalm  or  dirge.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
drowned  at  sea  whose  body  has  not  been  recovered  there  isa  mourn- 
ing smicc.  or  Dtringta,  four  weeks  after  his  death.  On  the  Dune 
or  &indy  Island,  a  nii!c  away,  loneliest  and  tiniest  of  all  graveyards, 
are  buiied  the  nameless  remains  of  those  whom  the  North  Sea  casts 

from  lime  to  time  on  the  island's  shores. 

Before  1  end  this  paper  i  may  say  thai  as  I  have  written  elsewhere 
somewhat  largely  of  Frisian  mailers  1  have  felt  myself  constrained 
as  far  as  possible  to  limit  my  notes  to  legends  of  the  islanders  which 
have  not  already  appeared  in  English.  I  confess,  howe%'er,  that  the 
translation  of  any  stones  is  unsatisfacior>'.  When  one  gets  to  know 
the  people  whose  heritage  the  stories  are,  they  acquire  a  meaning 
And  frequently  a  pathos  which  it  is  difficult  to  convey  with  the  story, 
so  that  half  in  despair  one  resolves  to  leave— 

hotf  iol4 
The  tloty  of  Caofibiucan  IioM. 

Great  indeed  as  is  the  charm  of  Grimm  and  of  Andersen,  I  incline  to 
give  Hansen — unknown  though  he  is  in  Great  Britain— a  place  beside 
them,  and  it  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  lo  wonder  why  his  "Sagen  " 
have  never  appeared  in  an  Engli.sh  translation.  A  literal  translation 
is  impossible,  fjr  his  book  is  a  veritable  hotch-potch ;  but  a  \-ersion 
of  his  Frisian  lej^i-nds,  arranged  with  some  regard  to  subject,  and  with 
notes  (they  would  alwajs  be  necessary,  and  might  be  made  most  in- 
structive), should  be  of  interest  In  thi.s  land,  which  is  by  race 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  North  Frisian  Islands.  Local 
colour  has  had  great  interest  with  all  lolMorists;  but  although  I  had 
for  a  time  the  fortune  lo  reside  where  Grimm  onie  lived,  and  to  be 
familiar  wiih  the  associations  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  although  no 
one  who  has  spent  a  day  in  the  quaint  city  of  Andersen's  birthplace 
— Odensc,  in  the  island  of  Funen— will  doubt  the  influence  upon 
liim  of  local  colouring,  most  of  all  does  one  find  in  Hansen  the  very 
spirit  and  breath  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  As  a  boy 
he  sat  at  the  feel  of  the  old.  old  women  whose  eyes  had  ^owt)  dim 
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watchiDg  for  a  Ufeumc  ihc  (;tc]r  dunes  and  long  streicli  of  blue 
Northern  sea.  Nurtured  on  folklore,  the  boy  became  a  folkloriM 
au  J  was  himself  the  l-'olklotc  Society  of  the  island.  All  stories  came 
10  him,  and  had  he  but  written  tales  with  tlie  an  of  Griium  and 
Andcrecn  the  obsfurily  of  his  island  vrould  not  have  prevented  his 
fame.  But  I  think  hi^  had  litile  imagination— a  good  fault  in  a  folk- 
lorisi,  though  bad  in  a  stor^' -teller.  He  wa*  always  rather  a  chroniclci 
llian  a  spinner  of  fairy  talvs. 

Onccharacteristicof  Notth  Frisian  legends  which  I  must  mcniion 
before  ending  is  the  underlying  strain  of  sadness.  The  murmur  of 
the  sea  is  through  them  all.  for  no  land  has  sufTcicd  as  these  islands 
have  suffered.  Generation  after  generation  for  uncounted  centutiei 
has  seen  the  land  diminish  and  the  shoals  increase,  '^^'hotc  i&lands 
have  ranishcd ;  the  site  of  many  a  village  has  had  to  be  reuiored 
again  and  again  inland.  To  recount  these  storms  would  here  be  out 
of  pUcc,  but  in  1634  almost  all  tlie  island  of  Nordshand  was  de- 
stroyed, and  6,300  men  and  50,000  head  of  cattle  perished.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  tliink  how  profoundly  such  a  cat3.it ro|ihe  affected 
men's  minds,  or  hovr  one  might  have  said,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  sings, 
of  the  same  wild  sea  : 

The  putiirfs  nit'  )ier'!1«w  and  ihuplni, 

No  [joslure  at  fhellcr  for  herd*. 
The  wind  ii  lelcntlCH  and  xlccpltu. 

And  rr.-itltu  and  m«icIc»  tbc  birdi. 
Th«ir  crici  horn  afar  fall  brcallilcu, 

I'lieir  ningi  arc  ai  liehtoinci  llial  Hm, 
For  ihc  Ian'3  h.ilh  lw»  loidi  Ihal  ere  dcfllhlw*. 
Death's  wif  and  ihe  jw. 

With  all  their  love  for  the  ocean  thai  beats  ever  on  their  islands, 
the  North  Frisians  live  as  its  slaves.  No  family  is  there  which  has 
not  paid  its  tribute  to  Ran.  the  sea  goddess.  There  is  little  wonder 
that  there  is  scarce  a  talc  or  a  song  in  all  the  islands  of  this  eerie 
group  that  docs  not  smell  of  salt  seas  and  is  not  blown  through  by 
salt  and  boisterous  winds. 

WILLIAM  CEORCE  SLACK. 
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A  QUERY. 

Quid  ui  fii'.uiuii)  ctu,  ru|;e  qutcrcrc. 

H,  mc  !  and  what  is  life? 
An  nidcnt,  anxiouF,  chequered  lacc 
Wiih  Timt-i  a  lililc  breathing  »|>acc 
Of  care  and  strife. 

And  nhitbci  docs  it  lead  ? 

Alai !  poor  fools,  wc  IJllIc  know 
To  what  sad  goal  or  billcr  woe 

Out  courses  speed. 

And  wherefore  is  it  80? 

Why  should  we  sliiiggle,  fight,  and  die. 
Not  knowing  whence  we  come,  or  why, 
Or  whither  go  ? 

If  death  be  life  indeed 
Why  should  we  longer  tarry  here 
Beset  by  hope  and  doubt  and  fear- 
Why  not  be  freed? 

Yet  why  do  I  deplore 

My  present  lot?    If  God  so  will 
That  I  should  tarry  longer  still 

Need  I  a-fk  more? 

And  if  this  life  be  sad 
Will  death  no  brighter  prospect  bring  ? 
Will  it  not  lose  the  only  sting 

It  might  have  had  ? 

And  if  to  die  be  sain 

Will  not  my  g-iin  be  greater  still 
To  leave  this  world  with  all  its  ill 
And  all  its  pain  ? 
Oh  !  why  should  I  repine  ? 
To  Him  who  marks  the  sparrows  fall 
Shall  I  not  leave  my  life,  my  all — 
Ay,  even  mine? 
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PAGES   ON   PLAYS. 


THERE  has  hecn  very  lillle  spirit  very  little  interest,  in  the 
dramatic  work  of  the  Ust  few  weeks.  Seveinl  new  |>Ia)-shave 
made  their  appcnmncc,  but  none  of  them  call  for  comment.  They 
httvc  been  written,  they  hn\-e  been  produced,  presumably  they  please 
some  beholders.  Rtit  they  do  not  invite  criticism,  and  may  very  well 
be  left  in  peace. 

In  this  desolate  condition  of  the  stage,  in  this  dramatic  stagnation, 
one  welcomes  cigcrly  any  sign  that  seems  lo  shov  a  quickening  of 
the  public  intelligence  in  what  concerns  the  theatre.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  stage  is  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  yet 
there  seldom  probably  has  been  a  time  in  which  the  stage  has  been 
the  object  of  so  much  attention.  It  is  more  vriiien  about,  more 
talked  of,  becomes  more  and  more  a  portion  of  the  life  of  the  dtiieii 
than  it  ev-er  was  before.  Vou  can  hardly  take  up  a  serious  review 
without  fmding  that  it  has  some  atticle  by  some  well-known  critic 
dealing  with  some  dramatic  question.  Theatres  multiply,  plays 
increase,  people  go  to  the  play  assiduously,  and  yet  wiib  all  this 
England  cannot  bi^  said  to  posses  a  drama  worthy  ol  consideration  or 
to  hold  as  a  whole  the  same  position  in  acting  that  is  held  by  other 
countries. 

Yet,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  drama  was  iwver  so 
successful.  1  read  in  the  Pall  Mali  Gazttle  the  other  day  a  series  of 
statistics  concerning  the  drama  of  the  day  which  contained  much 
matter  for  reflection.  I  will  assume  that  the  facts  and  figures  arc  more 
or  less  correct  ;  there  may  be  a  little  ej^aggera lion  ;  exaggeration  has  a 
way  of  clinging  about  the  prices  paid  for  all  kmds  of  artistic  wotk. 

To  bp  a  siicccs^riil  playwright,  in  A.i>.  i8(|3,  it  to  enjoy  tile  income  of  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  niclii  tJic  power  of  a  Lord  ChiiiibcrUin,  and  dUpenM  pumiage  likt 
a  Pcemici,  snys  this  week's  Wit  and  IVisilam.  GoMsmllh  gM  but  ;£l,000  ill 
lold,  from  "She  Sloops  lo  Conquer,"  a  faicc  which  Jiew  Ihc  town  ai  "Oor 
Boys"  did  a  cenlury  later.  L^rd  Lytlon  was  luckier.  IlJt  "  Lady  of  L}Oni" 
— with  the  except  iun  of  "Hamlet,"  the  mosi  poputu  play  ci-e(  wiiiicn—hl( 
"  Richelieu,"  a.nd  ' '  Mc>ti«y<"  brau^t  a  roitone,  bat  a  foormne  which,  compand 
with  that  of  modEin  men,  ia'&%\\ft  uMxcca.t&'o.'u&c    Kbxx  &il«er  Lyttoa't  liatc 
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Da  fell  An  evit  d^f.  MaddlHn  HMIon'a  foice*  sold  for  \  Rve.potind  note. 
Buckitone  wrole  dramil  far  j£30.  A  prtu  of  /lOO,  oIKtted  for  the  copyrtglil 
)f  >  play  on  nautical  linet,  wu  tuffitlcnl  lo  Induce  icoret  of  capable  writeri  to 
Mnit>clc.  Torn  Taylot,  with  lome  foitjr  01  fifty  pUys  to  his  ctedil,  and  many  of 
Ami  highly  popular  on«,  "  Ticl(et-oM.ca»c  Man,"  "'Ttrixt  Axe  and  Ciown," 
B^b  Pircnli  and  Guatdiani,"  among  llic  nunnbcr,  left  no  such  fortune  behind 
him  aa  Anthony  Trolloix,  wilh  hlH  X,'6o,0OCi,  hod  dclvcil  from  the  iron-bound 
toil  of  Uteralurn  pro|^c(.  Nar  was  il  unid  oainparativcly  recent  ilayt,  Ihal  ihc 
lulhot  began  to  iquccie  from  ihc  muuxger  hU  pecuniary  and  artitilc  duoi. 

To  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  U  given  the  credit  of  imisllne  on  the  itulhai't  pant' 
notint  Importance.  Hi>  income  (if  ^£11,000  a  year  from  the  Savoy  Theatre 
alone,  during  the  prriixl  nf  the  ramnui  triumvirate,  m  di»cto»cd  in  the  legal 
dispute  belwern  Mr.  I^'Oyly  Carte  and  him«ctf,  ii^  but  1  faction  of  hi*  caminp, 
Wben  Mio  Maiy  An.lcison  wa*  aciing  in  "Tiajedy  and  Cotnedy"  uid 
"  PlpMllon  and  Oalilca"  at  the  Lyceum,  CO  leu  than  four  playi  of  hit  were 
nwmine  ttmuluncouily  in  London  alone,  lo  an  cslitnaled  ac^iegaic  of  /800  a 
night,  upon  these  teecipli,  a  ijperccnt.  royally  yieldt  iClIo  a  nigki  (or  the 
lueky  author,  and  the  ptogramTiic  held  (he  rarioui  bill*  for  man;  montha. 
"  Pygmalion  and  Cilatea  "  ia  reckoned.  Indeed,  the  moM  valuable  literary  pro- 
petty  in  the  world,  iu  etiintaled  carninfi  exceeding  ^£40,0001 

H.  J>  Byron,  ai  tUtcd  by  Mr.  Thome  and  Mr.  David  Jame*,  received  j£jO  A 
neekfOT  "Our  Boyt,"  which  run  on  end  1,400  niehit— a  lolalor;£7,ooo.  eaclu- 
lire  of  provincial  feet.  Had  the  arrangement  been  onihe  royally  lytlem,  the 
^7,000  vroold  have  approached  j£io,ooo.  Mr.  George  (t.  Sims,  after  many  un- 
kaccetafulaitcopti  to  place  fail  "  LtRhlt  o' London"  on  Ibe  netropoliun  singe, 
pt  Hi.  WiUon  Barrett  lo  accept  it,  and  immediately  ileppcd  into  a  weekly 
Income  of  /iSO.  which  cnntlnued  for  the  best  part  of  a  year.  A^er  the  run  of 
'•The  Silver  King."  the  nel  profit*  weie  found  to  exceed  jijj.ooo,  which  «iim 
WM  divided  into  ihtrdi  among  the  maoager,  Mr.  Wilson  Baiieii,  and  the  Joint 
Aolhon,  Mi.  Ileniy  Herman  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Jone*.  Melodrama  is  the  great 
Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  Mi.  Henry  Petlilt  having  won — and.  11  is  said,  kept— 
a  (oTtnne  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  by  his  shrewd  labour  on  this  loil.  and  Mr. 
Gruady  having  confcsKo  lo  a  happy  jump  wiibin  twelve  months,  from  an  income 
of  ^joo  toone  ciceedrng  j^S.ooo  by  limply  turning  from  the  writing  of  "Clawef 
of  FHblon"and  '■  Mamnoni'"and  '•  Pompadour*"  to  that  of  "Bells  of  Hailc- 
mere  "  and  "  Village  Piiesti "  ;  though  one  pure  comedy,  at  leatt—  *'  A  f'air  of 
Sptctadcs  "—brought  him  mognificinl  rewards,  both  ntlitlic  and  monriiry. 
Uis.  Burnett  rMcived  for  bei  "Little  Lord  Faunlteroy '  some  j£ii,dco  from 
evcsy  tourcc. 

Here  (hen,  00  Ibc  basis  of  facts  and  figures  which  may  be  assumed 
to  be  accurate,  or  app:oximatcly  accurate,  we  can  leam  certain  remarlc- 
ible  truthiL  The  drama  of  the  day  is  one  of  the  best  paid  of  all 
Utisiic  enterprises.  Il  does  not,  ii  is  true,  enter  into  comiietiiion  with 
successful  shopkccping,  with  even  moderately  successful  stock-brok- 
ing, but  still  it  shows  that  men  who  write  plays  make  very  decent 
fortunes  ;  and  yet  bo  well  paid  an  art  does  not  produce  many  works 
of  ait  There  are  very  few  indeed  of  the  successful  plays  of  the  last 
ten  years  that  deserve  tecolleclion.     As  Thackeray  says  somewhere  o*" 
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anoUKT  matter,  you  might  take  a  very  vnall  piece  of  lupcr  and  >-iiic 
down  all  their  names  :  .ind  it  is  not  the  bcsi  plays  that  nuke  the 
m<i«t  money.  Melodrama  is,  a.'t  it  would  seem,  the  key  to  fortune,  and 
what  nielodtama  of  recent  dale  deserved  a  thoughc  after  it  had  nut 
its  course.  Mr.  William  Archer,  In  a  recent  number  of  the  tVorU, 
Indulsed  in  some  whimskal  rejections  upon  the  sulTeHngs  which  be 
uniBMA  must  be  experienced  bj-  the  men  of  aljility  like  Mr,  Sinu, 
the  men  of  poetic  inspiration  like  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  the  men  of 
incisive  wit  like  Mr.  Cecil  Kakigh,  nho  have  to  spend  tlieir  abiliijr, 
their  insi»ration,  and  their  wit  on  melodrama  and  the  kind  of  comedy 
tlvat  is  akin  to  melodrama.  Probably  they  do  sufier,  but  they  us 
not  to  be  blamed  for  writing  uhat  the  public  want.t  ibcm  lo  write 
so  long  as  fortune  lies  that  way. 

Curiouhly  enough  the  same  number  of  the  -Pall  Mail  which  con- 
tained these  interesting  Motislics  contained  also  a  communicatioB 
uijon  llic  subjea  of  the  "Decay  of  the  Stage."  It  was  signed  by 
"  An  Occasional  Correspondent."  and  it  attributed  all  ihr  misfortune* 
of  the  contemporary  st^tge  apparently  to  the  ineilncu  of  the  dramatic 
critics.  I  hare  not  the  slightctt  idea  who  wrote  the  letter,  but  it  It 
worth  ciuotalion  and  consideration. 

There  aic  three  clauct  of  mtn  who  thould  never  attempt  druiulie  cHlitiat 
— poet^  acton,  and  NonconfunDiil  raioiiten.  Th«  ^I  ore  loo  MuccptiUe  lo 
"pcnonal  charm,"  llic  iecoitd  too  prune  to  luete  tauJiiioD,  the  tUrd  loo 
isnorant  of  tiro  and  lileroriire.  The  Dramalk  Critic  U  made,  not  l>ut>.  H«h 
ibc  outcome  <it  much  inaiinoc-goiiig,  much  inidai|[ht  onalyu*,  antl  many  tfSxti 
at  playwrilinK.  That  a  Cougresatknwl  dmne  ihoald  post  ai  a  dramatic  uliie 
»  an  uDlhiDkahle  thing,  or  leemed  so  until  lately.  The  cmoliooit  and  ikc 
critical  teropenment  cacnnt  dwell  together  :  and  prayer' mccunip  ut«  bol  a  mbj 
education  Tot  your  judge  or  tliBc-pUys.  l!ul  so  popular  bu  the  theatre  LncooiL  la 
ihae  litter  moiiey-lpendiiic  <\tyt  thai  tltnotl  atl  the  old  borrieti  ai«  bcokni 
down.  Biihopi  adorn  iliv  boio.  and  the  men  of  Kxettr  Hall  liiM  the  paL  Oa 
pUy-houiCs  are  ihilce  u  numciout  ai  ibey  were  thirty  yrart  agt^  Oat  ywiopt 
sons  crowd  lo  the  dramatic  agent,  sod  every  wieldet  «(  a  paid  pea  pun  M 
criticise  Mi.  PJncio  and  Mi.  Jones.  Vet  diamiiic  nn  it  dying  fati  tnm  CB 
loidM.  It  wen;.  peThapi.  dciiiabte  to  itifjuirv  into  one  or  two  of  the  prindphi 
which  should  yuvctn  dixiitalic  ctiticiuii.  Tltc  buaineu  hax  of  late  bi-come  W 
chaotic  that  it  n  |Mohabte  lliat  civn  the  mcie  mention  of  the  word  will  olTend 
many  gentlemen  with  well-known  namet.  Ilowi-ver,  we  love  ibe  ilof^,  aod— 
come  wcol,  come  woe— nvnjf  apeak,  I  believe  that  Ihe  malter  rest*  bitelf  la 
the  hand)  of  the  "critlo." 

A  cultivated  lense  of  the  Slncn  of  lliLngi  ia  surely  the  6ist  i^uali&cition  foe  a 
Dramatic  Critic.  lie  ihould  be  nble  lo  point  out  every  Mteciim  of  (nauMfK 
rreiy  flight  into  bombast,  crcir  oRcnco  againtt  aichsologr,  crecy  d«HaBW  et 
pUce  01  period,  every  lUteenl  into  baihM,  and  every  merging  of  bnnuiti  ia 
vulgajily.  Noi  &houl<J  he  content  hlnuclf  with  merely  pcretinng  tbcM  tUop  t 
he  should  W-e  t]hc  monl  cqiu>ii«  lo  point  them  out,«VTB  though  the  player, 
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•nihnr,  nt  manszci  be  bit  dearetl  frimd.  Sccondlir,  he  ihould  chrriih  no  \ctt\a 
idcjd  oi  ihc  lUge  lluiii  ihsl  of  its  bcinf;  an  inslfuincnl  of  jiubtic  ciMciUinniml. 
WIkd  Ii«  boldk  her  luilli  ni  an  clliicil  intlucncc  be  it  ajil  lo  ilriy  into  llic  dcilica- 
tion  ut  (]ulne».  Ilou-  ortcn  ami  how  iiuly  liat  ii  been  uid  thai  ihe  butincu  of 
tba  slage  it  not  iii  icacli,  hui  ID  amuke.  ^a  long  onlf  u  %he  cntritatnii  ber 
audience*  ii  >he  fullillini;  liec  inlulon.  I  am  not  thinking  o(  poor  dear  Ibien  and 
lilt  fclluwt  here.  To  da  ihem  Ju-^ikc,  ihty  da  not  make  Ihc  iinatl»i  nttcoipt  nt 
dhbclic".  They  aie,  u  il  wcic,  a  ncdicot lecluccr*  auiiUnU.  who  indiuie  (and 
c*n  d«c(ibe)  an  nicer ;  but  ihetc  their  wurk  ends ;  thejr  luggnl  no  cuic.  The 
iloly  of  ibc  tlasc  h  \o  yruvide  an  imcllectual  and  ncnmuus  (we  do  not  uk  the 
w>ord  In  lU  lubuiban  Mnsc)  Krnlilicaliun  liy  wii,  manncri,  hiilutical  Inilh,  uul 
tbe  attiuk  pmcninient  of  cnnUiciiiig  human  hopes.  A  play  that  ttUaSea  ibew 
it<i|uirfiiionii  is  a  gooil  play  ;  any  oilier  Is  a  bail  one. 

Ikit  if  our  ctltictarenpl  ta  hold  a  wione  tlandnrd  of  Ihc  play  wrist's  hutlneH* 
how  do  Ihey  estimate  ihc  value  of  moil  of  out  aclon  axiA  actrcMcs  ?  ta  It  nol  a 
fdcl  ibal  art  »  at  a  diicouol  with  many  of  llicm,  and  "  personal  chatm  "  laam- 
pliant  all  along  thu  line?  Have  we  nol  una  uQain  and  B|;ain,  in  Iheie  Una 
dayi,  ihc  heroine  of  >  play— produced  Jti  a  IcfliliOK  ihcMtc— pictented  if  an 
a«ireu  with  liiUc  or  no  cxpetience,  and  ihe  Udy  actepied  and  appUudod  alike  l>y 
critici  and  audience  for  her  beauty's  >dke  ?  Tlic  miscTable  elocution,  IncRcctive 
golum.  and  ii'iiiiicllii;ent  icaitiiigi.  lu  which  Ij)ndun  pljiygtfeis  ate  Ktowing  iu 
•oeuiUniicil,  and  which  uould  lie  hiucil  inlo  limbo  by  the  liuniblnE  c>f  French 
audiracct,  go  uDrcbukcd  if  ihe  ^'iSxy  aclor  or  acircM  chance  n1«a  tu  poMCM  Ihal 
indeliiublc  lomeihiiii;  cnlled  "  |wrvnial  th-iim."  An  li  nowhere,  and  n  prcliy 
face  or  a  manly  Uaiint;  U  a  lufficlcni  (iii.iliticdiiiin  for  alinoai  any  Wcti-cnd 
■'leodini'  Juienile."  The  old  an  and  tlie  old  faculty  of  illiiuiinaiing  a  chaioclci 
are  bcdimini!  a  mere  indiiion  before  the  wli'ince  of  the  wcll-dit\»d  nmaleur. 
Vu  toch  a  iiBic  of  ihingi  the  dramalie  criiie:!  are  largely  i^  blame.  They  have 
not  had  the  imnllneu  (u  demand  Ihal  an  actor  &huulil  be  an  actor,  nnd  nul  a 
gcnllenianly  paiiol.  Kvidcncci  of  hard  tludy  and  jiaiiiful  toil  are  lurcly  xs 
deiirahle  in  au  acirru  u  bright  cyci  or  a  mclodiout  vot;e.  iume  at  ibe  tineil 
aclort  on  our  Kage  aie  al  ibli  moment  almost  unknown  lo  the  public :  acom  of 
penonablc  incompclenli  breathe  an  almospheru  of  fencial  adulation.  Let  our 
ctiiicn  tcck  more  tnolutely  fur  art  In  Ihe  player,  and  steel  thcmittvei  more 
[to«lutcly  againat  cheap  clevcrnett  and  mrrt  *'  pcnonil  charm."  and  po<«tb]y  In 
B  doten  jfan  or  to  wc  may  he  able  lo  Imait  wiili  oioie  truth  Ihan  is  poulhlc  at 
pretent,  thai  the  Engtith  tlage  i>  »oithy  a  place  betJde  llie  French.  Al  preaeol 
Englikh  ^isinaiic  art  ii  tick  anio  dcaih,  and  the  sign*  of  hei  ifjuvenctcencc 
oltcsuwd  to  ihc  dliueniiont  of  the  raathematlcal  point. 

There  is  a  considerable  clement  of  perhaps  rather  obvious  inith 
in  this  letter.  It  is  noi  ncccseaty  in  this  connection  to  take  up  the 
glove  for  "  poor  clear  Ibsen,"  or  lo  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  ssli:  |>uq>ote  of  a  play  should  lie  lo  ainuie,  or  whether  it  should 
fulfil  any  other  oiTice.  One  portion  of  the  writer's  case  may  of 
course  be  frankly  udmiiied.  It  is  with  tlie  critics  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  drama  in  a  (jreat  degree  rest.  But  criticism,  to  be  of  any 
ser\'ice,  should  be  euentiatly  independent.  On  a  t]uestion  of  art 
(here  should  be  no  friendships,  no  partialities.     Friendship  is  a  fia« 
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thing,  and  many  sentimentalities  lend  a  grace  to  life,  but  when  the 
matter  in  hand  is  tiic  consideration  ofa  new  pby,  or  the  condua  tA 
a  company  of  players,  friendship  is  out  of  conit,  and  Rntimcnt 
irrelevant.    There  arc,  it  is  believed,  a  few  critics.  I  do   not  bcli«»c 
thai  there  are  many,  who  frankly  profess  the  practice  of  flagrant  log- 
rolling, who  i«ake  no  secret  of  ttietr  theory  of  friendship  first  anJ 
criticism   second.     It  needs  no  demonstration  that  the  principle, 
however  kindly,  is  altogether  wrong.     \Vcre  a  man   your  hean'i 
brother,  if  that  bean's  brother  writes  a  bad  play  and  your  busincssa 
life  call  upon  you  to  express  an  opinion   upon  that  play,  you  arc 
hound  if  you  think  it  bad  to  say  %o.     If  the  friend  is  a  sensible 
nun  he  vrill  take  an  honest  opinion  in  good  pan  ;  he  probably  will 
not  agree  with  it,  but  he  will  take  it  in  good  part.     If  he  is  not  ■ 
sensible  man  he  wilt  possibly  write  peevish  letters  to  the  paper*,  ami 
you  arc  well  rid  of  him.     What  is  true  of  the  critic's  attitude  towanli 
the  dramatist   is  true  also  of   his  attitude  towards  the  dramatist's 
interpreters.     Here  the  ciilic  has  even  a  harder  task.     For  the  pro- 
fession of  acting  seems  to  generate  a  curious  ktnd  of  arrof aixe,  a 
pitiable  susceptibility,  which  makes  the  smallest  word  of  reproof 
sting  like  the  lash  of  a  bull-whip.     All  dramatic  critics  know  ihst 
there  are  actors  vain  enough  and  silly  enough  to  regard  the  smallctt 
expression  of  disapproval  of  their  work  as  a  proof  of  malignant 
enmity  ;  whereas,  if  the  ill-graced  actor  were  wise  he  should  only  be 
grateful  to  the  spectator,  who  has  not  merely  to  suffer  from  his  prr- 
formancc,  but  to  be  at  the  pains  for  conscience  sake,  of  trying  to  »« 
him  right. 

Indeed,  of  late,  the  joys  of  the  critic  have  been  few.  It  may  bt 
questioned  whether  even  the  latest  thing  in  mctodram.i  is  more 
affliciing  than  a  certain  kind  of  revival.  "  !i  seemed  hard,"  ays  i 
writer  who  has  a  way  of  forestalling  my  opinion,  "  to  be  lured  from 
the  March  sunhght  into  a  playhouse  to  sec  a  pcrforiDsnce  of  the 
'  Fool's  Revenge.'  It  would  not  have  been  altogether  a  joy  to  be 
summoned  to  witness  '  Lc  Roi  s'Amu.sc,'  interpreted  by  a  competent 
company  of  players.  The  machinery  of '  Le  Roi  s'Amusc '  seems  a 
little  rusty  nowadays.  It  may  not  be  true,  as  certain  advanced 
French  critics  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  historical  drama  is 
dead,  and  lapped  in  lead  like  King  Pandion  and  his  friends,  but  ii  is 
certain  that  the  historical  drama  moulded  in  the  Victor  Hum 
manner  is  better  to  read  than  to  behold.  At  least, '  Lc  Roi  s'Amuie' 
is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  might  be  defended  hotly ;  it 
would  go  hatd  with  the  most  sophistical  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of 
TheFooVs^i.eve'n&e.'     W'^Nft^yii.^ti.M.'ONM  <,(  iwhai  ought  to  be 
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called  a  parody  of  '  Lc  Koi  s'Amusc,'  to  change  the  venue  ol  ihe 
piece.  Ii  WAS  quite  true  thai  'the  aicnosphete  of  a  petty  lutiaii 
Court  of  the  lificcnih  century' was  a  good  atmosphere  for  a  grim 
story.  But  this  is  the  actnosphcrc  which  the  adapter  failed  to  cicate. 
His  figures  arc  mere  meaningless  justcboard  pup{>cu,  talking  in- 
lolcrabtc  blank  vcnc,  and  no  more  characteristic  of  a  pclly  Italian 
Court  of  the  fificcnth  century,  than  they  Ate  of  a  calico  ball  in 
Camden  Town.  None  of  the  Italianate  terror  of  Webster  givcB  a 
throb  of  life  lo  its  tedium  ;  no  spirit  of  irony  sharpens  iu  labouring 
epigram :  no  clearness  of  characterisation  gives  distinction  to  any 
scene.  The  figures  are  as  conventional  as  the  cardboard  creatures 
of  a  child's  theatre,  and  far  1cm  entertaining.  Yet  when  one  of 
Uwse  cfaracicrs,  the  character  of  (he  fool,  of  lieriuccio,  was  played 
by  an  actor  of  ability,  an  actor  it  might  almost  be  said  of  genius  li^ce 
Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  his  gifts  were  great  enough  to  galvanise  the  doll 
into  something  dramatic,  into  something  almost  human,  into  some* 
thing  certainly  terrible.  Hut  in  the  hands  of  the  actor,  who  for 
some  unfathomable  reason  essayed  Ihe  part  the  other  day,  no  such 
miracle  of  animation  iras  vouchsafed.  He  was  supported  by  a 
company  in  which  a  certain  number  of  experienced  actors  did  their 
best.  Hut  it  was  a  sorry  business  ;  it  made  one  sigh  for  that  stern 
order,  which  in  1831  forbade  the  production  of  '  Lc  Roi  s'Amuse.' 
But  our  censorship  is  IcnienL  Ii  docs  not  interfere  with  a  play 
because  it  is  badly  written  or  badly  acted." 

Happily  for  ihi-  playgoer,  however,  there  arc  good  revivals  as  well 
as  bad  revivals.  Mr.  Irving  has  interrupted  the  continuous  run  of 
"  Beckct "  in  order  that  he  may  produce  on  certain  nights  certain 
revivals  from  his  rci)ertory.  The  first  of  these  has  been  "  Louis  XI,." 
which  might  with  much  justice  be  maintained  to  be  hi»  greatest 
creation.  Those  who  best  understand  the  scope  of  Mr.  Irving'* 
ability  recognise  that  his  genius  is  best  fitted  for  the  higher  kindt  of 
melodrama.  In  looking  back  over  the  long  years  of  Mr.  Irving's 
work,  in  estimating  hi*  achievements,  in  considering  his  successes 
and  his  failuTcs,  it  will  be  found  that  his  artistic  triumphs— which  are 
of  course  very  difTecent  things  fiom  his  popular  iritimphs-^belong  to 
plays  which  are  of  the  higher  order  of  melodrama  or  which,  to  be 
more  accurate,  allow  of  the  higher  order  of  melodramatic  acling. 
These  are  jjlays  like  "  The  Bells,"  "  The  Lyons  Mail,"  "  Louis  XI.,"* 
and  "  Robert  Macaire."  Most  of  these  arc  poor  plays  enough. 
■'  Tlie  Bells "  and  "  The  Lyons  Mail ''  arc  tawdry  stuff ;  Casimir 
Delavignc  was  not  a  great  dramatist ;  and  the  English  version  of 
"  Robert  Macairc  "  makes  the  spectator  sigh  for  that  rendering  by 
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Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  and  Mr.  R.  I,.  Stevenson  which  itr.  Beeibohm 
Tree  promited  to  ihc  v.'otI<1  long  ago.     Hut  each  of  thcK  pieces  is 
worked  with  stiRicicni  skill  round  one  conspicuous  cenirnl  lif^ite,  and 
that  conspicuous  figtirc  is  in  each  ca«c  of  n  kind  that  .ittnns  Mr. 
Irving  to  display  hii^  natural  gifts  and  ihc  skill  of  irAininj:  and  ex- 
perience to  ikcir  very  highest  power.     In  Matthias,  in  IluboM,  in 
Loys  On^,  in  M.-traire,  ihe  ncior  has  to  present  various  forms  of 
villainy  ;    all  the  men  arc  crafty,  all  secret,  all    dangerous,  almmi 
diabolic    To  make  such  charactcrB  live  and  move  and  thrill  rKpiirCT 
very  rare  glfls  of  expression  and  of  repression.     'Itiey  do  not  ***« 
ihemselTOS,"  to  use  the  tonvenlionat  phrase  ;  in  the  hands  of  xa  un. 
worthy  actor  they  would  he  lau(;hable  or  tedious.     But  in  Mr.  Irvinf:'t 
hands  tbey  become  great  dramatic  creations;  they  prove  thit  Mr. 
Irving  i^  at  his  best  a  great  actor.     It  has  been  Mr.  Irving's  fortune, 
the  fortune  of  roost  succesiriil  nicn,  to  br  exiravajtanlly  praised,  and 
no  less  cx!ravaj$intly  abiiaed,  and  very  often  he  has  been  most  loudly 
l>raiscd  where  he  least  deserved  it,  and  inott  roundly  abused  wVie 
disapproval  was  undeserved.     He  bait  had  splendid  scenic  successn ; 
he  liai  had  the  inevitable  «ucces4e«  of  the  popular  actor  ;  these  will 
not  be,  should  not  be  remembered.      His  glories  are  the  triumpht 
due  to  his  own  unaided  genius  rightly  employed,  an<I  no  brttn 
example  of  such  a  triumph  can   be  found  than  his  creation  of 
'■  Louis  XI." 

JUSTIN   Ht;ifn.Y  McCARTMV. 
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Tlin  HoOK-STALU  OF  PARIS. 

THB  book-lover  who  visits  Paris  is  but  too  veil  aware  ol  ihc 
attractions  of  a  j>rowl  by  the  Quais  on  the  kft  bank  of  the 
Seine.  From  the  Pont  Ropi  to  the  I'ont  Noire  Dame  stretch,  and 
have  suetched  for  gcnerationj;,  tlic  stallt  of  the  alfraco  de;i1cn>  in 
ok)  books.  Not  without  diOiculty  has  the  right  of  ihc^e  dealers  to 
Euonopolise  thi.s  sgiace  been  mainiaincd.  Regular  booksellers  have 
complained  of  ihc  eumpclilioti  of  ihose  who  had  no  rem  to  |Kiy, 
just  as  ;h<:  Ix)ndon  small  shopkeejicr  comjilams  of  the  opposition  of 
the  i:oslcrniongi.t.  Jealous  and  insecure  governments  feared  the  dis- 
semination of  literature  subversive  of  authority  tir  morals.  Once, 
indeed,  under  thi'  Second  Empire,  their  Imnishmeni  wa'5  all  but 
decreed,  and  Jl  is  a  fe-ither  in  the  cap  of  that  dclighlfiil  nntiquaiy 
and  book-lover.  Bibliophile  Jacob,  that  he  made  personal  applica- 
tion to  ihc  Kmpcror,  and  obtained  for  ihcm  a  further  lease  of  life. 
Wiihin  ihe  last  few  years  ihcir  privileges  have  been  extended. 
Under  ihc  present  rfgtme  any  person  can  address  himself  to  the  PnJfet 
d«  U  Seine  and  obtain,  under  easy  conditions,  an  allolmcnl  of 
len  yards  ^ixice,  which  is  the  uiino^t  allowed  to  any  individual.  As 
a  consequence,  ihe  right  bank  of  ihc  Seine  is  now  largely  a.ssigned  lu 
the  book-dealers,  who  are  alsn  (ieTiniited  to  secure  and  leave  the 
cases  containing  their  books,  instead  of  having,  as  Ijeforc,  to  carl  them 
atray  every  night  and  return  with  them  every  morning. 


PlIVSlOI-OOV   OF   THE    PARISIAN   QUAIS. 

THESE  hmtquiitiita,  as  ihey  are  called,  hare  found  at  length 
their  historian.  Innumerable  are  the  authors  and  jour- 
notbis  who  have  referred  to  ihem  and  their  occupation,  and  de- 
jiicied  some  aspects  of  this  curious  phase  of  Parisian  life.  One  of 
the  newest,  most  elegant,  and  most  interesting  books  that  Paris  has 
Knt   113  is  the    "  Physiologic  des  Quab  dcs  Paris "  of  M.  Octave 
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Uzanne,'  a  woik  wholly  devoted  to  the  bouquimsUt  and  theii  ciu- 
tomcTs.  To  the  English  book-lover  M.  Uianne  is  knovn  as  editor 
or  ■'  Lc  l.iTTc,"  "  1*  Livre  Modeme,"  and  "  L"  Art  el  rid&,"  and 
author  of  "  I.CS  Caprices  d*un  Bibhophilc "  and  numerous  other 
woilcs,  to  some  of  which  I  have  drawn  attention.  An  ardent  book- 
lover,  a  beuquimur,  a  lounger  over  the  stalls,  a  brilliant  writer, 
endowed  with  a  close  knowlnlgc  of  Paris,  ho  has  written  on  the 
subject  a  book  the  aiiractions  of  which  arc  not  C3.Mly  nrcinitcd. 
Beginning  with  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the  book-stall,  he 
describes  its  cHablishment  and  progress,  depicts  the  dealers  of  past 
and  present  (lays,  and  gives  a  scries  of  most  interesting  and  cbantc- 
tcristic  portraits.  An  account  of  the  tiadc,  of  the  sources  of  supi^y, 
and  the  amount  of  the  earnings  follows;  the  sales  by  auction  of 
books  arc  dcsciibcd.  and  a  lively  sketch  m  given  of  the  risks  that  arc 
run,  especially  of  the  system  of  plunder  to  which  ihcy  are  continually 
subject— not  seldom,  it  would  appear,  at  the  hands  of  womcs,  vbotc 
mulTs  fonn  a  con>-enient  receptacle  for  the  stolen  volume.  Scenes 
and  ty|>es  arc  illustrated  in  a  series  of  admirable  cuts  by  M.  kmile 
Mas,  whoie  designs  add  greatly  to  a  book  issued  in  a  limited  edition, 
and  sure  before  long  to  be  as  rare  as  other  works  of  its  author. 


A  Curious  Dinnkr-Partv. 


RELATIONS  between  the  bookseller  and  the  book-buyer  are 
not  seldom  pleasant  and  ^miliar,  and  a  gossip  with  an  intel- 
ligent dealer  in  hooks  is  one  of  the  attractiuns  of  a  book-hunting 
expedhion.  Not  loo  aRable  or  polished  arc  always  the  stall-keepers 
of  the  Paris  Quais,  They  have  found,  howc%'er,  many  friends  and 
admirers,  and  their  praises  have  been  sung  by  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  yesterday  and  to-day.  One  tribute  paid  them  is, 
however,  so  signal  that  it  deserves  to  be  recorded.  I  take  the  facts, 
of  course,  from  M.  Uzanne.  So  fond  of  these  worthies  was  M.  Xavier 
Marmier,  the  Academician,  that  he  left  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
francs  to  pay  for  a  dinner  to  be  given  them.  On  November  lo 
last,  accordingly,  after  his  death,  a  banquet,  to  which  oincty-fii-e 
sat  down,  was  given  them  at  the  fatnous  Restaurant  V<:four,  A  suf- 
ficiently appetising  menu  is  given  in  the  volume;  in  which  also  is 
t|uoted  the  very  touching  speech  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the 
feast  by  the  chairman,  M.  A.  Choppin  d"  Arnouville.  Vcr>-  pleasing 
and  thoroughly  French  is  liie  whole  proceeding. 
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GeoRoe  MAcl>ONALD'd  Poems. 

THE  Collected  Poems  of  George  MacDonald  at  length  see  the 
light  in  the  shape  of  two  handsome  oaavo  volumes.'  Though 
j>rinci|)ally  known  as  a  prose  writer,  Geo^e  MacDonatd  ha.i  won 
warm  and,  as  the  event  will  prove,  latllng  recognition  ait  a  poet. 
His  pment  colleciton,  which,  afier  ail,  is  not  exhaustive,  *incc  I  fail 
to  find  in  it  ihe  "  l.yrici  from  Heine "  of  I'hnntnstes,  which  arc  my 
^leciol  favourites,  iwove  that  he  has  wooed  the  muse  in  earnest.  A 
very  serviceable  and  prolific   muse  she  is,  and    if  she  sometimes 

condescends  to 
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The  umpler,  Knd  \t>  Iok  the  Tioiuenifc't  wool, 

she  is  none  the  less  a  goddess.  It  is  indeed  in  the  realms  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  the  latter  especially,  that  she  is  at  her  best.  Her 
«ings  arc  made  for  the  cmpyrc.in,  and  she  soars  more  pleaiuntly 
than  she  dips.  In  the  present  collection  my  favourites  are  the 
balbds.  These  are  as  happy  and  as  significant  as  those  of  Rostetti. 
Nothing  can  be  finer,  in  its  way,  than  the  "Legend  of  Coriie- 
vrechan,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  120-1:2.  In  this  the  didactic  purpose  is  not 
fell,  yet  its  lesson  is  as  fine  as  its  execution.  Every  form  of  poctty 
George  MacPonald  has  essayed,  from  the  poetic  and  imaginative 
drama  in  "  Within  and  Without,"  lo  "Sonnets"  and  "Songs  for 
Children."  It  was  time  that  a  collected  edition  was  accessible,  and 
it  could  not  u'cU  come  in  more  attractive  guise.  The  two  volumes 
will  suffice  to  convey  to  a  much  wider  circle  the  fact  that  we  have  in 
our  great  novelist  a  genuine  and  an  original  poeL 


The  Restoration  Dramatists. 


ONE  by  one  the  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration  are  being  set 
before  the  present  generation.  Not  very  successful  was 
the  effort  made,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Messrs.  Maidment  &  Logan  to 
reprint  the  whole  rn  btoe.*  An  injudicious  opening  was  made.  Men 
who  attempted  to  wade  through  the  ponderous  plays  of  Killigrew 
and  rvAvcnant  found  the  task  too  hard,  the  series  was  arrested,  and 
the  books,  for  the  present  at  least,  are  at  a  heavy  diKOunt.  Colley 
Cibber,  in  whom  abundant  vitality,  combined  with  knowledge  of 
stage  effect,  docs  duty  for  higher  qualities,  remains  unrepresented 
An  edition  of  ShadwcII  is  as  yet  only  contemplated,  and  Durfej- 
Raventcroft,  Motteux,  and  others  of  the  tribe,  including  even  Na- 
hum  Tate,  are  not  likely  to  be  lugged  forth  as  yet.     Mrs.  Behn  and 
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Mn.  OntlivTC — it  wilt  be  seva  that  I  am  ^\au^  the  term  R. 
an  eUsuc  significance — have  Ix-cn  reprinted,  w  h»t  of  couiw, 
Dryden,  in  the  edition  of  his  cop)-right  works.  Thow  to  whom  oar 
thouKhtft  turn  when  the  term  Restoration  Dratiutists  b  used  are 
Wychertjr,  Farquhar,  Congrc\-c,  and  Vanbiugh,  the  four  producen 
of  CDtnedf,  included  \if  Ixigh  Hunt  in  one  volume  of  a  scries  that 
did  mtKh  to  familurisc  the  general  reader  with  the  CBrly  drama.  Of 
these  Congrei'e  holds  an  undisputed  place.  He  is  a  cIokmc,  and 
the  fine  editions  of  his  irotti  by  Basknville  command,  in  a  good 
state,  a  high  price  in  the  book  market.  Until  recent  dayx,  hownvr, 
inen  have  hesitated  before  repteseniing  in  librur)-  editions  the  «od» 
of  his  associates.  Now,  howe\-eT,  the  task  is  being  accomplished, 
and  the  editions  of  Farquhar  and  Vanbtugh  and  of  Rihercge  '  thai 
have  rocenti/  seen  the  light,  will  be  followed  b)-  editions  of  Congic 
and  perhaps  of  Otway. 


Repuiu-icatiok  or  nicse  Works. 
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THE  question  as  to  the  expcdicncjr  of  reprinting  the  A-orks  of 
these  writers  has  but  recently  been  settled,  llicir  works  stand 
on  a  different  fooling  from  those  of  Rabelais  and  Cervantes,  which  a 
society  a  tewyears  ago  sought  vainly  to  suppress.  They  bear,  naturally, 
some  resemblance  to  the  Memoirs  of  Hamilton  against  nhii-h  otir  very 
busy  and  somewhat  squeamish  association  also  protei-ied.  They  are, 
howe\'cr,  more  dangerous  and  immoral  Wlien  the  republication  of 
these  works  is  permitted,  it  can  only  be  said  on  the  stibject  of  liberty 
of  priming  <adit  quailio.  Except  in  [lie  designedly  prurient  work, 
which  is  issued  and  circulates  in  secret,  nothing  so  unclean  as  their 
comedies  is  known  in  literature  after  the  revival  of  letters,  until  we 
come  Id  the  court  orgies  of  the  Orleans  regency,  or  the  excesses  of 
the  succeeding  Revolution.  It  is  not  that  these  dramatis:s  openly 
encourage  or  counsel  vice.  I  knou-  few  books  of  any  class  jn  wht 
thb  b  done.  They  present,  however,  as  estimable  beings,  wit 
names  such  as  Worthy  or  Manly,  men  whose  only  aim  in  life  is  to' 
corrupt  women,  and  depict  for  us  maids  and  matrons  ignorant  of 
any  form  of  love  except  animalism,  and  discussing  masculine 
attractions  with  a  candour  that  might  perplex  the  Japanese  or 
Polynesian. 

Si»  JOHK  Vanhbuck. 

AMONG  these  dramatists  \'anbrugh.  whose  works  have  just  seen 
the    light,    is,   after    Wycheily,    the    worst    offender.     Hi 
*'  Relapse ;  or,  Virtue  in  Danger,"  is  probably  the  most  genuinely 
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iaiDiodcsl  i>lay  oT  ihe  epoch.  A  sort  of  moral  Uiat  it  is  expedient  lu 
shun  (cmpiation  may  be  read  into  it  by  ihc  ingenious.  Its  pictures, 
however,  or  sexual  relations  are  ciudicy  itself,  and  some  of  its  allu- 
Hon3  cooslitulc  an  ofTunce.  It  will  scarcely  palliate,  and  certainly 
does  not  condone,  what  is  wrong,  that  Vanbrugh's  charactert, 
grantint;  the  jxiint  of  view,  arc  cxcellcni,  and  the  satire  of  hutnan 
follies  and  baseness  Is  scathing.  Scenes  in  "  The  Confederacy  "  aie  not 
caxily  rivalled  in  the  comedy  of  any  country.  His  uncjucstioncd 
cagiacity  niakc^  Ihe  ininioralily  of  Vanbrugh  the  more  to  he  regretted. 
Curious  proof  nf  the  effect  of  corrupt  Cimei  is  sliown  in  the  fact  that 
a  man  of  his  antecedents  and  of  his  character  should  have  incurred 
the  just  censure  of  Collier.  He  was  of  Flemish  and  I'rotestant 
extraction,  his  ancestors  having  fled  for  religion's  sake  from  the 
persecutions  of  Alva.  I'roni  a  stem  such  ns  this  wc  look  for  goodly 
branches.  It  is,  at  least,  n  fiicl  that  the  French  refugees,  sent  in  in 
consequence  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  are  reverenced 
in  their  descendants.  Vanbrugh  personally  w^s  an  estimable 
character,  and  his  behaviour  to  Ihe  Duchess  of  Marlborough  with 
regard  lo  illcnhcim  commands  our  admiration.  It  is  curious  and 
regrettable  to  have  to  rebuke  in  such  a  man  tlie  chief  offender  in 
out  drama. 

Thk  Right  to  Possess  all  Literaturb. 

IF  a  man  be  such  as  has  been  said,  the  (luciiion  may  be  asked, 
\Vhy,  then,  reprint  his  works?  That  their  wit  does  not  com- 
pensate for  their  unclcanncss  has  been  said.  The  answer,  however, 
is  plain.  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  says  Pope.  How 
can  vfc  study  him  if  wc  are  denied  access  to  the  documents  ?  At  the 
present  moment  men  are  collecting  with  supreme  xcal,  analysing  and 
co-ordinating,  all  that  still  rmnains  of  savage  rite  and  [iracticc.  The 
practices,  filthy,  revolting,  or  obscene,  are  discussed,  and  the  light 
thus  obtained  as  to  human  growth  and  progress  is  of  incalculable 
advantage.  It  is  scarcely  romancing  to  s.iy  that  much  of  the  most 
interesting  information  we  possess  concerning  man  is  due  to  ihc 
researches  and  labours  of  the  comparative  folk-lorists.  We  cannot, 
then,  consent  to  forego  the  work,  such  as  the  Restoration  comedies, 
that  is  characteristic  of  an  epoch.  At  the  moment  when  "  the  sons  of 
Moloch,  flown  with  insolentc  and  wine,"  infested  our  streets,  and  the 
theatre  might  give  lessons  to  the  lupanar,  the  hcan  of  England  was 
as  "flund  as  ever  it  was.  Good  women  spent  their  time  in  good 
works,  and  heroic  gentlemen  tried  their  best  to  restore  fortunes 
impaired  bf  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  side  they  had  espoused  in  civil 
war.     The  court  of  London  ivas,  however,  corrupt  to  the  cote,  and 
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the  tlf«  of  the  niRlcr  and  the  gallant  ms  atrocious.  These  thJngi 
came,  we  arc  told,  as  a  revolt  from  Puritan  rule,  and  vre  canoot 
aflbtd  to  neglect  the  lesson.  All  literature  bclonp  to  us,  and  it  i 
piart  of  our  moKl  valued  possesions  ;  and  those  products  of  disease. 
which  are  among  the  most  saddening  of  things,  are  under  lock 
and  key  reiiretenicd  in  our  national  collections.  Nothing  to  the 
doctor  is  valueless  or  unclean  which  can  establish  the  sourec  of 
disease  or  jwint  to  a  remedy. 


TDK   POCTBY  or  WlLI,lA«    BaSSE.' 

THE  latest  of  the  Eliiabcthan  poets  to  be  unearthed  is  William 
Ba«iSC.  That  he  shotiM  have  icnuined  so  long  in  obscurity 
is  a  cause  for  some  surprise.  The  lines  hcwrotc  on  Shakespeare  are 
among  the  noblest  tributes  to  tlie  great  dramatist  that  were  paid  by 
any  contemporary.  They  are  included  in  Ingjeby's  "  Shakespeare^ 
Century  of  Praise,"  and  arc  known  to  most  Shakespearian  attideiui 
They  begin  thus : 

Rcnntvned  .Spenter  lye  a  thoocht  mote  ny« 

To  UiiDcd  Chaucer,  and  rite  BuDinond  lye 

A  lillle  nccrci  Sprnicr,  to  make  roome 

FoT  Shaketptirc  in  your  Ihrerfold,  foirtrMd  Totobe. 

They  are  quoted  from  a  Lansdowne  MSl,  temp.  Jatnes  I.,  and  are 
by  a  curious  and  untoward  accident— untoward  in  »o  for  as  Basse  is 
concerned — included  in  the  i6^j  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Donnt 
A  gratifying  uibutc  to  Basse  is  paid  by  Isaac  Walton,  who,  in  the 
"Compleat  Angler,"  after  quoting  a  song  in  praise  of  angling,  con- 
tinues :  "  I'll  promise  you  111  sing  a  song  that  was  lately  made  at  my 
request  by  Mr.  William  Basse,  one  that  has  made  the  choice  tongs  of 
the  '  Hunter  in  his  Career,' and  of 'Tom  of  Bedlam,' and  many  others 
of  note."  Basse  was  a  prolific  writer,  and,  in  addition  to  the  three 
volumes  and  the  complimentary  addresses  to  other  poets  which  he 
published,  left  in  MS.  two  collections  of  pocir)-,  the  greater  portion 
of  which — some  portion  being  now  untraceable — is  included  in  the 
volume  before  me.  That  Basse  was  a  great  or  an  inspired  poet  may 
not  be  affirmed.  He  is  indeed  a  little  hide-bound,  and  his  rhyiiKS 
are  sometimes  curiously  defective.  He  is,  however,  an  observer  of 
nature,  and  his  pastorals  are  not  without  merit.  There  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  attribute  to  him  "Brittain's  Ida,"  which  has  been  assigned 
wrongly  to  Spenser.  Basse's  poems  now  appear  in  a  very  goodly 
volume,  and  are  carefully  annotated  and  edited  by  Mr.  R.  Warwick 
Bond.    For  past  neglect,  accordingly,  ample  compensation  is  made; 
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"X/ES,  gentlemen,"  said  the  young  lieutenant,  "you  may  say  what 
X  you  like,  conscience  is  an  affair  of  geo^phy.  i'ut  the  best 
man  you  like  doi/rn  in  a  fotcign  country,  and  hell  laugh  at  tilings 
that  he'd  drop  a  hard  hand  on  here  in  Goihain.  Don't  believe 
me— eh  ?  I  fancy  I  can  convince  you.  Vou  all  know  old  Roberts, 
and  know  tiiat  he's  as  good  a  Chmiian  as  he  im  a  cajitain,  and  that's 
not  saying  a  litUe  ;  well,  I've  seen  that  man  initting  and  turning  like 
a  cat  on  hot  bricks  for  fear  that  a  rogue  should  be  punished ;  and  it 
wasn't  because  the  fellow  had  only  broken  some  petty  local  law 
ciilter,  for  he  would  have  got  five  years'  Sing  Sing  here,  and  the 
captain  have  been  the  first  to  say,  '  He's  got  off  easy.' 

"  1  was  serving  in  the  U.S.A.  frigate  Ddmoart,  and  wc  had  been 
cruising  on  (he  China  Station  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  for  the 
principal  part  of  that  time  we'd  hid  a  young  Chinaman  helping  in 
ihc  cook-house.  He  was  a  pleasant,  good-tempered  young  fellow, 
not  bad-looking  for  a  Celestial,  and  had  become  a  great  favourite 
with  us  all,  officers  as  well  as  men. 

"  There  wasa  bit  of  romance  attaching  to  him;  he  was  in  love  with 

the  orplian  niece  of  an  opulent  ship  chandler,  at  Hong  Kon^  and 

that  watwhy  he  was  witli  us.     His  sweetheart,  little  SingOoh,  was  a 

great  beauty,   with  eyes  like  button-holes,  and  'golden  lilies'  no 

I    bigger  than  a  three-year-old's  fists  ;  so  her  uncle  had  made  up  his 

I    mind  that  she  must  connect  him  with  some  middle-class  mandarin 

1    or  rich  banker,  and  when  Wan  Lee  made  bis  advances  tlie  old  rascal 
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riaflf  i)ffi«»*'**^  t  pByment  of  500  oosces  of  silver  as  1  tecom* 
I^MC  far  dkc  fti*fTf  be  had  been  put  to  in  bringuig  her  up, 

**  No«.  M  &r  as  Wan  Lcc  was  concerned,  he  might  \ast  as  *c!l 
lute  »kcd  5.ooc\  and  that  the  old  rascal  knew  very  well,  and  doubt- 
loB  tboq^  that  when  poor  little  Sing  had  uken  dmc  to  dry  bet 
tears,  and  rcAecx  how  impottible  it  was  she  should  cii-cr  become  Mn. 
Wan  Lee,  Ae  woidd,  Ike  a  senaUe  girl,  take  the  man  of  her  uncled 
choice  rather  tban  nia  the  risk  cf  becoming  that  roost  robetable 
ofoeated  betnp,a  Chinese  old  maid.  And  do  doubt  lAing  Sicn 
(•Long  SmDCr'  the  aHocs  called  him ;  and  they  weren't  £ir  wronu 
was  canra  to  hb  «-aijTiiin;nm«,  for  Chinese  girli  are  very  much  lih 
their  AnnerKAQ  sisters. 

"  WeQ,  Wan  Lee  bad  Uken  service  on  the  Dtlaware  as  a  lix 
derailing  hope.  AB  the  foreign  devils  were  rich,  and  rarely  amoag 
Uiem  there  most  be  eome  chance  of  nuking  money.  But  the  poor 
fdlow  (bund  that,  even  on  such  a  mine  of  wealth  ss  the  /V/ncwn 
mutt  have  seemed,  there  were  very  close  limits  lo  the 
to  be  picked  sp  by  a  '  pigtail' 

"  Had  it  been  only  a  small  sum  he  needed  he  might  have 
help  when  the  men  knew  his  stor)-,  but   500  ounces  means 
dolbn,  more  or  less,  and  that  was  beyond  even  Jack's  opcnheaned- 

DCSS. 

"  So  poor  Wan's  gains  werv  confined  to  what  he  could  save  out  of 
his  monthly  five  dollars,  and  that  was  roughly  shaken  every  third 
month  (when  we  ran  into  Hong  Kony)  by  the  preser^-ed  violet^ 
candied  slugs,  >nd  similar  dainties  which  he  would  smttggle  ia  to 
Sing  Ooh,  for  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  whether  under 
a  dude's  silk  hat  or  a  coolie's  skull-cap. 

"  Wc  were  lying  at  anchor  »n  one  of  our  visits,  and  as  it  was  my 
turn  for  lca\T,  I  had  togged  up  and  was  coming  on  deck  whm  I 
was  summoned  to  the  captain.  'Oh,  Mr.  Arnold,'  he  said,  'I 
want  )-ou  to  do  a  little  commission  for  me.'  '  Ceiuinly,  sir. 
What  is  it  ? '  *  Whj%  it's  rather  a  queer  a/lair.  Wan  Lee  sa)-s  hU 
relatives  hare  raised  the  money  for  his  ni.irriage,  and  begs  tnc  10  let 
a  "Mctican  officer  "go  with  him  to  sec  it  paid  over  to  Lung  Sien— 
and  by-the-by,  Mr.  Arnold,  as  I  have  promised  to  put  him  ashoi* 
at  Checfoo  when  we  weigh  anchor,  I  nnnt  you  to  keep  an  c)'e  on 
him  and  see  thnt  he  comes  back  lo  the  ship  nftei  he  is  manicd.  It 
may  be  all  right,  and  he  is  a  ^-cry  dvil  fellow,  but  I  shall  have  the 
ofliceis' jewellery  looked  over.  It's  rather  queer  his  coming  into  this 
money  so  suddenly.' 

"  01  CQUT%  I  wastv't  soiTf  for  the  chance  of  seeing  a  little  real 
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Chinese  life,  so,  soteinnl)-  promising  to  keep  my  C)-es  glued  on  to 
\Van  Lcc,  I  vrent  on  shore  with  him  in  the  gig. 

'*  Wan,  who  wa»  drcswd  in  his  best,  took  me  lo  a  httle  teA-hoiise 
near  the  quay,  where  wv  found  .1  couple  of  coolies  waiting  for  ux,  for 
the  expectant  bridcgioom  hnd  come  on  shoTC  the  night  before  and 
made  his  pnpa  rat  ions.  1  expected  lo  5Cl'  some  of  Iii«  rcblivM 
waiting  to  racct  us,  but  no  one  appeared  save  the  proprietor,  who 
received  us  most  obsequiously,  and  led  us  into  the  back  room,  where 
Wan  took  out  a  kc}-  and  opened  the  door  of  a  little  olf-room  he  had 
hired  for  a  treasure  chamber.  In  it  was  a  long  box,  which  he 
ituinicted  the  coolies  to  lake  up  and  follow  us.  Now,  as  you  most 
likely  nil  know,  there  are  no  Chinese  coins  brgcr  than  the  'cosh,' 
about  six  of  which  go  lo  a  cent.  So  all  brgc  sum.i  ate  paid  by  silver 
ingots,  which  are  always  carefully  weighed  at  each  transaction,  and 
the  balances  adjusted  by  strings  of  cash,  so  I  could  make  .t  very  fair 
gttess  at  what  the  box  contained.  We  hadn't  ht  to  carry  it,  for  of 
course  ijoti^  Sinner's  place  was  near  the  river,  and  very  shortly  we 
were  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  mat  huni;  pi.-i^ia,  and  Wan  was 
unpacking  ilie  box. 

"The  old  merchaTii  had  evidently  had  notice  of  our  coming,  for  his 
money  scales  were  ready,  and  in  the  room  behind  the  shop  we  could 
hear  sod  voices  and  the  swish  of  calico.  As  might  be  expected,  my 
companion  had  eyes  for  nowhere  but  the  door  into  that  ap.trlment, 
and  the  old  man  and  his  cashier  had  the  weighing  pretty  much  to 
themselves.  I  nudged  Wan  once,  and  asked  if  he  oughtn't  to  check 
ihc  weights,  but  his  only  answer  was,  '  Lung  Sien  honourable  mer- 
chant, if  watchec;  him  take  away  his  face'  (namely,  make  him  blush, 
which  1  knew  to  be  a  grave  breach  of  Chinese  clifjuette).  I  nmst 
own  I  stared  a  little  at  Wan's  ill-timed  politeness.  I've  been  in  love 
a  few  times  myself,  and  I  know  how  soft  it  makes  a  man,  but  it 
struck  mc  if  it  could  blind  |>oor  Wan  to  the  character  of  the  villainous 
old  chandler  opposite  us,  he  must  have  it  badly ;  but  it  was  no  alTair 
of  mine,  I  had  done  my  duty  by  warning  him.  So  when  l.ung  Sien 
had  weighed  each  bar  very  carefully,  he  brought  over  the  receipt 
fl^ed  and  countersigned  by  himself  and  hix  cashier,  and  also  the 
balance,  for  the  bars  weighed  a  few  ounces  over  the  five  hundred, 
whicli  he  handed  to  Wan  Lee  in  long  strings  of  cash,  for  I  can  tell 
you  a  dollar  in  Chinese  currency  makes  quite  a  respectable  show. 

"The  next  thing  to  settle  was  the  marriage,  and  Lung  Sien  inti- 
mated that  the  '  honourable  festivities '  should  take  jilacc  os  soon  as 
Ihc  astrolc^ers  had  picked  out  a  lucky  day ;  but  this  didn't  suit  the 
lover ;  he  very  soon  informed  the  cdd  Rentletnan  that,  being  on  the 
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books  of  the  Dtlaveart,  he  was  '  allee  same  Meltcan  nuui,'  mA  |}ji 
he  mi-ant  to  be  manied  at  the  American  Consubte  Ihat  vcr^'  <U], 
vrhatci'ci  might  be  the  luck,  'lite  uncle  remonstrated  pretty  vigot- 
oust y,  and  threatened  to  return  the  silver  and  break  offlhc  match, 
father  than  submit  to  such  .in  indignity  ;  but  Wan  was  finn,  and  ii 
ended  in  the  matter  being  left  to  Sing  Ooh's  decision,  and  tbu 
young  lady  wns  brought  out  from  the  back  shop  to  give  it.  She  w» 
not  long  in  making  up  her  mind  ;  her  remarks  to  the  old  gcntlenua 
I  was  not  scholar  enough  to  understand,  but  from  the  stamp  ofilK 
small  foot,  and  the  expression  of  the  little  mouth,  it  scenied  soiw- 
thing  decisive,  and  from  the  way  her  lover  and  the  coolies  laughed  I 
think  it  mustt  have  been  slightly  sarcastic.  In  fact,  I  fancy  that  ttx 
idea  that  had  passed  through  my  mind,  that  if  Lung  Sien  w»  telt 
with  the  mone>-  in  his  hands  a  lucky  day  might  be  some  time  in  coaiin)^ 
had  also  presented  itself  to  her,  and  she  spoke  as  ayoung  woman  woohl 
be  apt  to  under  such  circumstances.  Anyhow,  she  settled  the  question, 
for  a  jinrickshaw  was  fetched,  and  the  poor  httle  maid  |>ackcd  is  it 
and  trotted  off  to  the  Consulate.  Neither  her  uncle  nor  any  of  Ui 
family  accompanied  her,  for  he  had  evidently  woiihed  his  hands  of 
her.  Her  belongings  were  bundled  out ;  one  tittle  bamboo  boxbcU 
all,  and  that  was  carried  on  the  head  of  a  coolie,  who  did  not  n«4 
to  shirk  his  turn  at  the  'rickfchaw  in  consequence. 

"  Wlicn  wc  got  to  the  Consulate  the  i>oor  girl  was  helped  out,  anl' 
up  the  steps,  looking  rather  frightened  and  woebegone,  as  ladies 
white  or  y cUow,  will  do  when  they've  got  their  own  way,  and  are  not 
quite  sure  what's  coming  of  it ;  and  anyone  who  knows  the  amount 
of  fuss  and  ceremony  attending  n  Chinese  marriage,  even  of^ 
lowest  class,  can  understand  her  feelings  in  such  a  pontion, 
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With  no  gtail  bells,  no  mamBgc  fcut, 
No  joyous  home  reiurolng. 
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"  But,  pole  and  trembling  as  she  was,  tbere  was  no  back-out  is 
her,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  interpreter,  the  happy  poir  were  made  cot 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  Then  my  worry  began,  for  I  was  afraid  ihu 
Wan  Lcc  would  make  some  escusc  for  not  going  straight  back  ts 
the  ship,  and  if  he  did  I  should  be  at  my  wit's  end  to  find  out  tia^| 
to  fulfil  my  promise  to  Captain  Roberts.  ™ 

"If  Hong  Kong  bad  been  under  native  rule  it  would  lia\x  bten 
easy  enough — just  take  him  by  the  pigtail  and  march  him  down  to  the 
boat,  and  let  the  captain  and  the  American  consul  put  it  right  aRa-^_ 
wards  with  the  authorities.  fl 

"  Bui  undct  ^>^&  &e:s^\\<^  T>)!ft  <it  Uei  Britannic  Majesty,  where  a 
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man  mostn't  waUop  his  ovn  nigger,  this  would  have  been  ft  riskf 
proceeding,  and  I  »hould  have  been  stopped  before  I  had  got  ihree 
«r«eit>  length,  by  some  pugg^reed  oppressor. 

"  PlowcvCT,  my  trouble  did  not  last  long,  for  Wan  himself  was  the 
first  lo  propose  an  immedinte  return  to  the  DeloK'art.  So  I  escorted 
him  and  the  'rickshaw  to  the  quay,  and  did  not  leave  them  till  I  savr 
both  in  the  fpg  and  the  oars  splashing  up  the  walcr.  Then  1  went 
off  for  my  oim  private  spree.  Well,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  talc,  BO  I'll  only  say  that  next  morning  I  was  just  thinking  of 
gelling  up  (1  vAs  slaying  with  an  old  friend  in  the  tea  trade),  and 
trying  to  make  sure  whether  the  thing  on  my  shoulders  was  a  head 
or  a  forge  with  the  hammers  going  inside  it,  when  there  came  a  knock 
■t  the  door,  and  one  of  our  midshipmiles  was  shown  in.  *  Oijiiain 
Kobcrts  wishes  you  to  meet  him  at  the  ixjiice  office  at  once,  sir  ; 
^\'an  Lee  has  been  arrested  ;  the  silver  he  paid  for  his  wife  wasn't 
silver  at  all,  and  you  arc  wanted  for  a  witness.'  You  may  guess  I 
tumbled  out  sharj)  and  dressed  at  a  sailor's  rate,  and  was  soon  on 
my  way,  the  boy  giving  me  the  particiil.irs  as  we  went  along.  After  ihc 
first  sorpriiic  was  over  1  didn't  so  much  wonder  at  Wan  Lcc's  fraud 
as  at  his  being  so  mad  as  to  stay  near  ihe  scene  of  his  knavery, 
knowing  how  soon  ic  must  be  discovered.  When  wc  got  to  ihe 
office  the  case  had  commcnred  before  the  police  magistrate  and  a 
red-buttoned  mandarin,  who  was  sitting  with  him  to  act  as  assessor 
on  knotty  points  of  Chinese  law.  Wan  Lee  was  in  the  dock,  looking 
pallid,  but  noi  so  cast  down  as  [  expected  ;  but  poor  little  Sing  Ooh 
was  weeping  bitttily,  in  spile  of  a  gruff  word  of  sympathy  given  her 
hy  the  good  old  captain  from  lime  to  time.  There  were  the  usual 
court  loungers,  and  a.  number  of  liberty  men  Iroiw  Ihe  frigate  mixt;d 
among  them,  freely  expressing  their  sympathy  for  Sing  Ooh,  and 
their  desire  to  give  '  Long  Sinner'  a  keelhauling.  Lung  Sien  was 
giving  his  evidence  as  I  came  in,  and  it  was  terribly  simple  and  plain. 
Wan  Lee  had  paid  him  the  silver,  it  was  put  straight  into  the  strong 
room,  and  on  being  tested  in  the  morning  was  found  to  be  base 
mcuL 

"  On  the  magistrate  asking  him  if  it  wa^  his  custom  to  take  silver 
without  al  once  testing  it,  he  replied  '  Certainly  not,'  but  that  the 
fact  of  an  .American  officer,  whom  he  knew  to  belong  lo  the  Dtlawart, 
coming  with  the  prisoner  had  thrown  him  off  his  guard,  as  it  seemed 
to  conoborate  the  tale  which  \\'an  Lcc  had  told  liim  the  night  before, 
that  the  officers  of  the  frigate  had  raised  tlie  money  by  subscription 
for  hiiD. 

"I  felt  rather  a  buzzing  in  my  head  at  this  answer,  which  was  not 
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Mi|BOted  by  FtintMoriey.ihewadest  young  scapegrace  fa  the  ihip. 
whapfring  in  toy  ear,  <0h,  Arnold  1  jVinold  I  only  to  think  o(  tbc 
IcBte  Jack  Arnold  being  wed  ss  a  tool  by  a  Chinese  coolie ;  »hu 
wBt  they  ny  at  Harnid  when  I  write  home ! '  However,  the 
■■Hiliili  teemed  to  think  it  was  a  %-ei)-  reasonable  answer,  and  the 
|ilifaitiff  left  the  itand,  to  be  followed  by  hi.1  cnshier,  whose  cndaict 
m»  only  a  copy  of  his  master^  Then  came  roy  tarn,  and  1  <rf 
courec  corroborated  them  as  far  as  the  buying  of  the  silver  w 
concerned. 

"  Then  a  nhremnith  was  railed  to  prove  the  baseness  of  (he  netiL 
and  that  closed  the  case  for  the  pnuecuiion,  and  very  black  it  looked 
agUBSt  poor  Wan  Lee,  as  the  magixlrate  turned  to  htm  for  his  defence: 
'HmU  poor  lililc  girl  is  tn  for  two  years'  widowhood  ai  IcMt,' 
whispered  Frank  to  mc ;  '  ihey  cant  give  him  leaf  for  mch  w 
attempt.' 

'*Bui  before  the  prisoner  was  sworn  (following  the  very  seniiUe 
custom  of  the  '  middle  kingdom,'  where  they  don't  shut  out  ihc 
evidence  of  the  man  who  may  be  supposed  to  know  most  abont  tke 
cue)  a  question  arose  as  to  Imw  the  oath  was  to  be  ndmlntatcitd 
The  other  witnesses  liad  Liken  it  in  the  usual  Shintoo  way,  l>y  Imak- 
iag  a  plate,  and  the  mandarin  was  for  swearing  Wan  in  the  wne 
way ;  but  the  magistrate,  looking  to  the  maniage  of  the  (lay  before, 
thought  the  oath  should  be  put  in  the  usual  Christian  form.  After 
some  little  discussion  the  prisoner's  opinion  was  asked,  but  '&a\ 
astute  )-oung  man,  with  an  evident  determination  to  offend  ncitha 
of  his  judges,  disdaimed  any  partiality.  '  Kill  'tm  cock,  break  'im 
plate,  smell  'im  ttook— allee  same,  allee  good  ways,'  averted  this 
Celestial  Broad  Churchman  ;  so  it  was  finally  decided  to  let  him 
'  smell  'im  Iwok,'  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

"On  being  sworn,  his  tale  was  as  simple  as  his  opponent's. 
"  Mf  W.1S  a  poor  orphan,  the  honourable  court  was  his  father  ai 
his  mother  j  he  had  bought  his  wife,  and  paid  for  her  with  good 
nlver,  and  he  could  not  imagine  why  Lung  Sicn  should  charge  him 
with  the  crime  he  was  accused  of.  The  magistrate  pointed  out  thai 
the  charge  did  not  rest  on  I.ung  Sicn's  evidence  atone  ;  he  *i& 
corroborated  on  all  points  liy  independent  testimony;  thi;  otTint 
swore  lu  the  liars  ]i<-ing  sulci,  :iml  tht;  silversmith,  a  res[ivctablc 
tradesman,  had  iL-stilioI  tu  ihoii  h.-tscncss.  Would  the  prisoner  like 
to  have  it  tested  by  unothcr  expert  ?  No  ;  the  prisoner  was  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  honourable  witness's  statement ;  but  still  the 
fact  remained  tb.it  he  had  paid  good  silver,  and  he  could  only  imagine 
that  LungSien  \u.4  c\van^ 'Jok.  Vnwa  to  be  revenged  on  btia  fot 
iasisun]^  on  aft  womc'li's^^Biffi*'^- 
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I  "  This  line  of  defence  seemed  very  strong  to  Wan's  frwridii,  the 
I  tailors,  in  the  body  of  the  court,  and  a  loud  murmur  against  Lung 
Sien  arose — which,  alas  I  was  destined  to  die  out  before  the  magis- 
Uate's  maiter-of-facl  suggestion  that  he  should  call  the  person  he  got 
the  bars  from,  to  testify  whether  they  were  the  same  or  not.  But 
this,  however  willing  to  oblige  the  honourable  court,  the  prisoner 
decbred  his  inability  to  do,  because — because  he  had  saved  the  silver 
up  little  by  little,  and  had  cast  the  ingots  himself  I  I  must  confess 
with  shaise  that  this  artless  plea  produced  s  considerable  amount  of 
'loud  smiling'  among  the  very  sailors  who  had  backed  up  tlie 
prisoner  a  fe*-  minutes  before. 

"  The  good  old  captain,  who  had  about  as  much  humour  in  his 
composition  ss  an  overloaded  camel,  and  whose  honest  heart  was 
full  up  with  pity  for  the  poor  bride,  turned  on  them  with  a  look  of 
scorn,  before  which  the  laughter  soon  died  out ;  but  there  was  some 
liule  excuse  for  the  poor  fellows.  None  but  those  who  knew  the 
princely  salary  poor  Wan  had  been  receiving  since  the  day  he  came 
on  board  the  Delaware — '  Fair  change  for  a  nickel,  counting  rags 
and  bones,'  as  tlic  boauwain  judicially  expressed  it — could  feci  the 
full  force  of  this  assertion. 

"  But  though  the  court  must  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  defence  at  its  full  value,  it  was  clear  it  ha<I  pretty  well 
nuide  up  its  mind,  and  tlut  tlie  only  queslion  in  deliate  between  its 
mcnilKrs  was  the  amount  of  the  sentence:  Poor  \Van  l.ee,  howc^-er, 
was  fumUing  about  in  the  lining  of  his  round  hat,  and  at  last  pro* 
duced  a  carefully  folded  piece  of  paper,  which  he  held  out  towards 
the  judgment-scat,  explaining  that  it  was  Lung  Sien's  receipt  for  the 
bant,  and  entreating  that  it  might  be  compared  with  them.  As  he 
held  it  out  1  happened  to  be  looking  in  Lung  Sien's  direction,  and 
what  1  saw  there  stanlcd  me.  Could  those  staring  eyes,  that  pallid, 
ghastly  countenance,  belong  to  the  smug,  oily  merchant?  I  drew 
Morlcy's  attention  to  it,  and  for  a  moment  be  stared  as  hard  as  I 
did ;  but  the  nest  a  light  seemed  to  break  in  on  him.  Though 
young,  he  had  had  more  senicc  in  the  Chinese  seas  than  I  liad ;  his 
local  knowledge  and  general  shrewdness  gave  him  the  due,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  he  was  over  by  Sing  Ooh's  side,  trying  to  make  her 
understand  something  in  his  I'idgiti  English.  So  far  as  the  words 
went,  he  might  just  as  well  liave  tried  her  with  pure  Boston  ;  but  his 
gestures  were  unmistakable,  and  the  poor  girl  bcgnn  to  look  up  with 
a  little  hope  brightening  her  features.  The  magisltnte,  after  exam- 
ining the  paper,  had  given  some  orders,  and  the  officials  were  busy 
weighing  the  bars.  A  dramatic  scene  it  was  to  the  mystified  spec- ' 
tators,  comptising  all  of  us  JDilaivan  men  except  'EtKvV. 
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"  The  ina^stnte  and  mandvin  vexe  convening  En  aa  ftndeitone, 
und  evidently  dying  to  concc-al  their  amuiement  u  toiitetUii^ 
Moriejr  was  boiling  over  with  acnltstion,  Lung  Sicn  and  hit  caiUe 
were  looking  the  picture  of  misery,  and  tbc  good  old  cafXain  wis 
glaring;  ni  ilie  lot. 

*'  At  Uut  the  fiery  old  man  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  sbpptnj 
round  behind  me.  he  laid  his  heavy  luind  on  the  shouldef  of  Frank, 
who  had  cocne  back  after  his  partially  successful  effort  to  cheer  up 
the  poor  bride.  'What's  in  the  wind,  you  young  scapegrace ?' be 
whispered  hoaxsdy.  *  You  seem  to  be  having  son>e  nke  little  job 
all  to  yoursdt-es.  Is  there  any  chance  for  the  poor  fellow — (pri  1 
mean?' 

"  '  Nothing  particular  that  I  know  of,  capuin,'  answered  Moiky 
in  his  most  jwovoking  drawl,  '  only  it  crossed  my  mind  that  if  Loni 
Sien  fkaiiiJ  happen  to  have  taken  advantage  of  Wan  I-ee**  eageine^ 
and  our  young  frk-nd  here's  innocence,  to  cheat  a  little  in  the  weigfat 
of  those  bars,  it  might  be  awkward  for  him  just  rww.' 

"  The  <rid  man  $tarcd  a  moment  as  the  idea  slowly  filtered  into 
his  mind,  and  then,  '  He's  done,  by  )ovt  \ '  broke  from  his  tips,  as  hit 
mighty  hand  rose  and  fell  again  on  Morlcy's  shoulder,  like  a  twenty- 
ton  steam-hammer  with  patent  grip  attachment 

"  It  was  the  only  lime  I  ever  heard  him  swear,  and  I  believe  ihu 
his  shame  .it  it  caused  him  as  much  jiain  as  his  impetuosity  did  to 
poor  Morlcy.  i-'or  the  rest  of  the  time  they  spoke  hot  Poor  Frank 
busied  himself  with  tenderly  trying  to  raise  and  straighten  the  cnuhEd 
bones  of  his  left  shoulder  with  his  right  hand,  while  Captain  Robcm 
was  mainly  occu|Med  in  hiding  n  tvro-foot  blush  with  an  eighteen- 
inch  handkerdiiet 

"  By  this  lime  the  weights  had  been  taken  and  handed  up  to  the 
judges,  and  I  must  say  the  gravity  with  which  they  compared  the  two 
papers  did  then  credit, asalso  did  the  calm  tone  in  which  the  maps- 
tiatc  drew  Umg  SJen's  attention  to  the  discrepancy  and  asked  for  as 
explanation. 

"  Highly  creditable,  too,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  took  the 
blow.  He  had  had  dme  to  somcwliat  recover  Irora  the  shock,  and 
the  eager  and  astonished  air  with  which  he  comiured  the  two  papers 
would  have  made  a  Bowery  actor's  fortune  ;  carefully  did  he  examine 
them  ere  he  handed  them  over  to  his  cashier  with  some  remarks 
which  evidently  bore  reference  to  the  differences.  Had  there  been 
but  one  bar  he  would  douUlcss  have  claimed  a  rotstal^e  in  Iw 
receipt,  but  four  ingots,  each  with  different  errors,  varying  from  three 
to  six  ounce&i  &&d  a^  u^i^anvi  Vmcka,  ■vnsK^  loa  much  for  even 
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Chinese  elTronterr.  Sadly  did  h«  hand  them  back  to  the  usher,  and 
gravely  did  he  admit  that  hu  had  misjudged  an  innocent  man,  that 
some  one  of  his  clerk;  must  have  abstracted  the  ingots  from  his  safe 
and  replaced  them  wiih  ihc  base  metal  in  hopes  oi  delayinf[  the  dis- 
covery.   So  he  freely  withdrew  from  the  prosecutioa 

"  There  was  a  quiet  smile  on  the  magistrate's  face  as  he  ordered 
the  prisoner's  release,  but  that  was  about  all  the  quietness  there  was 
in  l/ial  court.  Wan  Lee  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a  shouiing 
crowd  of  sailors,  and  the  poor  injured  innocent  was  partly  dragged 
and  partly  carried  out  of  court,  along  with  the  happy  Sing  Ooh. 

"  Poor  Lung  Sicn  had  a  longer  stay,  for  he  had  to  pay  the  dilTerent 
UTI  fees,  and  by  the  lime  he  left  his  purse  was  a  good  deal  lighter 
than  when  he  came  in. 

"  We  droi)ped  down  the  river  next  day,  and  as  we  passed  Cheefoo 

put  the  happy  pair  ashore  within  twenty  miles  of  Wan  Lee's 
home,  with  a  nice  little  sum  collected  for  them  as  a  start  for  house- 
keeping. At  dinner-time  that  day  young  Morlcy  tried  very  mildly  to 
chaff  the  captain  on  the  incoiisisiency  of  a  Church  member  encou- 
raging fraud ;  but  the  old  man  turned  on  hira  rather  savagely :  *  You 
young  scamp,'  he  exclaimed, '  would  you  blame  a  dog  for  barking, 
or  a  Chinaman  for  swindling?  they  must  act  according  to  their 
lights.  The  next  man  of  you  that  tries  to  jolly  me,  111  slop  his 
shore  leave  as  long  as  we  arc  in  Chinese  waters.'  So,  as  he  was  a 
nun  of  his  word,  we  dropped  the  Bubject." 
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A  MISANTHROPE  of  the  ordci  of  Schopenhauer,  yet  iostiDct 
with  tenderness,  and  devoted  to  those  whooe  ^flection  vent 
out  towards  him.     A  hermit  and  manyr  of  hterature,  afraid  of  life, 
with  his  inclinations  to  active  virtue  and  vice  alike  atrophied  by  his 
excUiiivc  devotion  to  his  self-imgiosed  task  of  dowerinfi  the  world 
he  dcsiiited  with  dolorous  visions  v,i  the  vanity  of  alt  things.    One 
whose  painful  (luest  for  truth  riusvd  him  to  dcs^Msc  traditionary 
])rincii)leE  of  life,  and  yet  despair  of  any  new  one ;  whose-  aim  it  *a 
in  literature  to  startle  and  nauseate  not  only  the  detested  bourgnit, 
but  litcraty  men  themselves,  by  his  crude,  truthful  exposition  of  the 
natural  history  of  humanity.     An  ascetic  pagan,  equally  delighting 
in  decadent  filth  and  transcendent  Spinoztsra ;  driven  back  on  tbc 
ideal  by  his  poignant  sense  of  tbc  imperfections  of  nature ;  alone 
even  among  those  who  styled  him  their  master  and  mistook  him  for 
realist ;  alone  because  he  loved  the  beautiful.     Fatigued,  also,  by 
any  long  contemplation  of  ideal  beauty,  and  often  convinced  thai 
art  is  but  one  more  delusion.    Loving  to  admire,  yet  finding  resistless 
charm  in  the  horrible,  a  tragic  element  in  the  grotesquely  hideous  ; 
veiling  vice  in  chaste  language.     Revelling  in  corrosive  analyses  and 
voluptuous  bitterness ;  disgusted  and  entranced  at  once  by  his  visions 
of  human  misery  ;  racked  by  a  continual  strain  to  effect  a  i>eTpctu3l 
identity  of  form  and  idea ;  disgusted  with  his  subji;cts,  whether  of 
gorgeous  antique  brutality  or  modern  meanness  ;  sceptical,  and  yet  of 
strong  convictions ;  as  full  of  scornful  indignation  as  a  satirist,  yet 
vainly  striving  not  to  reveal  himself  in  his  works.    Convinced  Utc 
secret  of  masterpieces  is  the  concordance  of  the  subject  and  the 
temperament  of  the  author,  yet  sufTering  lifelong  torture  in   hb 
attempt  to  accomplish  tliis  concordance. — Will  the  long  series  of  hii 
correspondence,  lately  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
and  last  volume,  help  us  to  simphfy  the  complexity,  and  reconcile 
the  diversity  oit\v»s  s\.tMi^e'mMx«i^\.«».«n? 
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•*  I  have  followed  a  line  incessantly  prolonged,  and  marked  from 
\  first  as  by  a  tightened  string."    It  is  in  this  way  Flaubert  expresises 
would-be  unity  of  his  life  and  purpose  ;  adding,  as  is  natural, 
t^'lim  nm  receded  before  his  efforts.     But  this  unity  litlls  into 
liatt^ilslslle'dliality  on  analysis — a  duality  that  signifies  the  agony 
.  is  the  btirden  of  his  confessions,     Penunality  is  not  a  simple 
and  Flauben's  natuii;  is  curiously  complex.     "  There  arc  two 
net  men  in  me,  one  i:namoured  of '  gucladcs '  of  lyrisin,  of  gnat 
;lc-flights,  of  all  sonorities  of  phrase,  and  lofty  ideas  ;   another 
who  investigates  and  penetrates  truth  as  far  as  he  is  ablci  who  loves 
to  acknowledge  little  facts  as  thoroughly  as  great  facts,  who  would 
^bikc  to  make  the  reader  feci  almost  makrially  the  things  he  rc- 
^nifoduccs.    This  last  half  of  me  loves  to  laugh,  and  is  delighted  with 
^Bhe  animal  tendencies  of  man."    In  shoit,  he  is  a  lyric  poet  without 
^the  faculty  of  verse,  Joined  to  a  realist  who  is  attracted  to  the 
I      delineation  of  the  lower  side  of  humanity  ;  he  has  two  culLs,  the  one 
Hof  art,  the  other  of  that  aspect  of  truth  which  seems  the  sole  one  to 
^UK  "  realist."     He  is  a  lyrical  artist  and  lover  of  beauty,  who  cannot 
^Knlst  the  strange  spell  of  ugliness,  who  hangs,  in  fascinated  horror, 
over  the  mt-philic  abyss  of  evil  (ill  he  becomes  an  idiaUsIt  li  nfipurs. 
The  consciousness  of  duality  is  his  torment ;  he  yearns  for  com- 
pleteness, and  sorrows  over  its  impossibility.     He  is  a  lyrist  as  being 
I  a  belated  romanlicist,  as  a  devotee  of  "  art  for  art's  sake,"  of  beauty 
of  phrase  and  form,  as  a  hater  of  didactism.     He  is  an  analyst  who, 
as  the  author  of  "M-idame  Bovary,"  was  proclaimed,  against  his  will, 
as  master  and  initiator,  and  suffered  irritation  and  exasperation  when 
reminded  that  his  claim  to  fame  was  precisely  his  authorship  of 
H  "  Madame  Bovaiy."    "  As  if  I  had  written  nothing  else  1 "  he  cries. 
If  he  were  not  in  need  of  money,  he  would  take  steps  to  hinder  any 
further  editions  of  it.    The  duality  is  so  marked  that  it  would  almost 

I  be  sufficient  to  state  its  existence,  without  attempting  to  resolve  it  into 
ft  higher  unity,  to  demonstrate  the  alternating  Castor  and  I'ollux  in 
him,  the  uneasiness  and  distress  under  which  he  laboured  while 
sunendcring  himself  to  the  one  side  of  his  nature  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  utbcr.  And  thi.-i  being  once  admitt<^d,  [lerhapx  a  duo  for  the 
discovery  of  unily  may  be  found  in  the  theory  of  inijiersonality  he 
attempted  to  apply  to  the  works  resulting  from  his  two  conflictinR 
elements. 

But,  previously,  let  us  examine  his  romanticism,  his  lyrism,  his 
cult  of  art  for  art's  sake.     The  lover  of  Chateaubriand's  9htasc^  of 
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the  Vktor  Httgo  bdbre  bii  poUbcal  qtoeiolate  uod  didactk  huD 
tonaaism.  n«r  in  art  the  oaly  rcfnge  for  the  ttioonpteteiic» 
[itaiHudr  of  onUnary  etatxBct.  The  brief  period  or  hi.-(  vigotmi^ 
healtl^  jiMiS^  which  teemed  ao  faagtuu  in  retrospeaive  b>  the  viciiin 
of  DOTOOS  BMdadf,  had  been  haunted  by  vixiotu  of  purple  pomp  snd 
BMUaiaablc  gilcndour.  InexonUe  ciitktRn  and  chill  expcricoce 
bad  noa  dispersed  sncfa  viiiom.  With  itge  came  l««scr  needs,  and 
noUiing  but  cnthuaasn  (too  remittent,  hecomplaiDcd)and  tbedesiie 
far  a  txanqvil  easlence  that  would  permit  him  to  dream,  and  to  make 
otbets  dfcan,  of  the  intcnstt;  of  extetnal  form  and  the  spirit  ditties 
of  bamonioas  phrases.  ActioD  seemed  impossible,  even  if  not  con* 
temptiUe,  to  this  contcmpbtive  philosopher,  and  the  least  deraoge- 
nent  of  the  chosen  monotony  of  his  exisleiu^c,  unless  it  were  travd 
for  the  purposes  of  his  books,  was  a  hindrance  to  hb  deienntned 
course.  He  would  coocentrate  himself  in  solitude,  finding  pro- 
fundity in  restriction.  To  paint  life  was  only  passible  on  condition 
of  withdrawal  from  ordinary  life.  You  must  live  as  a  baurgtois,  and 
think  as  a  god.  "  Be  as  orderly  and  ordinary  in  your  life  as  a 
i»itrgrwt,  that  you  may  be  violent  aiul  original  in  your  works."  But 
to  express  visions  is  to  incur  the  d^ily  manjTdom,  the  affns  of 
style.  He  is  never  wcar>'  of  symbolising  this  martyrdom  which  was 
so  dear  and  so  **  atrodously  odious "  at  once  to  him  ;  the  only 
dcsiraUc  thing  on  earth,  despite  the  suffering  it  occasioned.  An 
artist  is  a  gUdiator ;  he  is  a  victim  of  literature  ;  he  pursues  a 
chimera  ;  he  strains  Sf^nst  the  rock  of  Sisyphus.  "  The  pcail  is  a 
malady  of  the  oyster,  and  style  is,  perhaps,  the  product  of  a  still 
deeper  pain."  And  behind  all  this  ^rt  to  realise  his  conceptions, 
lies  the  anguish  of  apprehended  powerlessneas  and  sterility.  Not  a 
work  which  he  does  not  fear  to  b^io,  which  he  does  not  utterly 
despair  of  when  begun,  and  which  does  not  grow  intolerable  to  hiiu 
long  before  its  completion. 

"  What  an  aiti.st  one  would  be  if  one  had  never  seen,  read,  or 
loved  anything  but  the  beautiful  I  "  he  cries  ;  and  proclaims  himself 
continually  athirst  for  the  ideal  But  Flaubert  is  one  endless  protest 
against  the  world  as  it  is.  As  the  world  opens  to  him  he  finds 
nothing  but  vanity,  egoism,  and  falsehood.  His  nature  is  ardent, 
exuberant,  and  gay  ;  but  his  extreme  nervous  sensibility,  alter  hii 
attack  of  epilepsy  in  his  early  manhood,  tinged  his  bulTooneries  vrilh 
bitterness.  Henceforth  he  is  "  organised  for  unhappincss,"  and  lives 
only  by  curiosity.  This  curiosity  is  fed  by  introspection,  and  he 
shudders  and  grows  dizzy  on  the  brink  of  the  hideous  depths  he  finds 
in  his  own  naluie.    IJOw  ^tocw."*?^  V>i  ^t,ds.  Vimwlf  capable  of  all 
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animality  ;  like  his  Saint  Anthony,  he  is  a  consummate  sinner— in 
idea.  He  flies  to  art  ai  his  jalvalion ;  his  appetites  arc  strangled  by 
his  supreme  energy  of  vnll.  But  the  fearful  power  of  contemplatiw 
analysis  still  remains  to  him.  As  a  boy  he  had  fearfully  and  furtively 
gazc^  on  n  dissected  corjise  in  the  mortuary  of  the  huipital  in  which 
be  lived  ;  and  in  (he  earliest  of  his  preserved  k-lters,  vrritten  at  the 
age  of  Dine,  he  invokes  bis  coeval  friend  to  join  him  in  writing 
comedies,  sa  "  there  is  a  lady  who  comes  to  visit  us,  and  always  talks 
iftises,^  which  he  would  note  down.  So  early  did  the  fascination 
and  cliarm  of  morbidness  and  stupidity  beset  him.  Stupidity  1  So- 
crates and  Plalo  trace  ail  errors  to  ignorance— no  one  would  be 
stupid  if  once  convinced  of  his  stupidity.  The  choleric  Carlylc 
inveighs  against  stupidity  as  a  prophet ;  the  Stoics  and  Olympian 
Goethe  endeavoured  to  ignore  iL  Flaubert  hates  and  adores  it,  as 
Catullus  hated  and  loved  I^sbia ;  is  for  ever  drawn  to  the  con> 
tcmplation  of  it,  is  deti[;hted  in  the  dettstaiion  of  it,  and  for  ever 
vainly  striving  to  soar  beyond  it,  into  the  calm  region  of  ideas  ;   or  at 

» least  to  look  on  it  as  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  and  painlessly  enjoy 
the  ludicrous  sfiectacle  about  him.  The  wonted  fate  of  the  Satirists, 
from  Juvenal  downwards,  is  Id  leave  their  readers  in  doubt  whether 
Ihey  would  not  have  regretted  the  absence  of  any  cause  for  their 
indignation. 
Thus  the  dual  and  divided  lover,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  antique, 
the  epic,  the  massive  brutality  of  facts  of  the  ideal  past,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  mimite  analysis  and  anatomy  applied  to  the  hateful  present, 
f  seeks  consolation  in  art,  hoping  by  dint  of  work  to  silence  his  native 
.  melancholy.  The  first  work  which  he  dares  at  last  to  publish,  and 
submittoiheWrtVeof  thepublic,was  "  M.idanie  Bovary."  The  "ignoble 
reality  "  of  his  theme  disgusts  him  long  before  it  startled  and  horrified 
his  readers.  In  the  letters  written  during  the  years  of  its  elaboration,  he 
insists  perpetually  that  there  is  nothing  of  himself  in  it,  that  it  is  com- 
pletely contrary  lo  all  he  loves.  In  fact,  it  is  a  tour  defortt  of  an 
acrobat,  balancing  on  a  thread,  suspended  between  the  double  abysses 
of  the  lyric  and  the  vulgar.  He  will  never  attempt  again  such  a 
work,  only  possible  to  the  most  strenuous  will ;  it  is  enough  lo  have 
proved,  once  for  all,  that  there  is  no  subject  which  cannot  be  treated 
in  beauty.  He  is  the  first  to  feel  the  fctidity  and  nauseousncss  of  his 
book  ;  but  he  will  have  surmounted  the  enormous  difhculty  of  writing 
a  story  with  di.ilogues  in  the  style  of  comedy,  and  analytic  narration 
in  epic,  commonplace  in  subject,  but  couched  in  an  aristocratic  form. 
He  hates  his  work,  and  is  haunted  by  the  fear  lest  this  "work  of  an 
acrobat "  be  an  utter  mistake  in  conception.     The  reaction  of  bis 
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nature  necessitated  an  q>i<al  sab}«ct,  in  which  be  could  give  fiill  pUy 
to  hia  love  of  musical  phrase,  of  liuculent  grandeur.  In  "  SalammbO " 
he  will  revel  in  pure  an,  though  he  knoirg  in  advance  that  a  «ork  of 
pure  art  will  find  few  readers.  However,  he  will  at  least  Ijavc  the 
ulisfaction  of  "upsciling  the  digestions  of  the  good  folk  "  who  may 
jtosubly  come  across  ii.  Itut  soon  he  feels  cnihuiiasm  lacking  here 
also ;  he  fears  to  fall  into  the  inclodtamatia  It  U  a  desert  into  which 
he  has  been  driven  by  his  disgust  at  modem  life.  He  finds  that 
"one  must  be  absolutely  ntad  to  undcrtalce  such  a  work,"  and  fwU 
that  ihe  deeper  he  plunges  into  the  antique,  the  mure  lie  is  sctj^ed  by 
the  necessity  of  undertaking  somctliing  roodern.  Gladly  lie  throws 
it  on  ihc  indifferent  world,  so  that  he  may  escape  the  fatigue  result:int 
on  the  contioiicd  vision  of  the  beautiful,  and  begins  "  I.'l^tK:aii<>n 
Sentimentale,"  in  which  he  will  delineate  "tlte  moral,  or  rather 
sentimental,  history  of  the  men  of  my  generation — a  work  of  love,  of 
passion,  but  of  passion  such  as  passion  can  l>e  nowadays,  that  is, 
inactive."  Being  profoundly  true,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  amusing,  he 
fcar»  ;  but  "  the  thought  of  the  stupidities  it  will  make  (he  ^vrgms 
utter  "  suatains  him  in  his  purpose.  It  is  an  elTort  to  fuse  his  two 
natuivs,  as  he  remarks,  but  an  inelTeclual  eflbrL  "  It  wilt  take  a 
year  only  ;"  after  that  "  I  shall  bid  a  defmite  good-bye  to  the  odious 
tourgecit."  "  It  is  too  difficult,  too  ugly  ;  and  it  is  time  1  nrrote 
something  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  myself."  What  on  canli  could 
have  made  him  select  such  a  subject  ?  he  cries.  Consequently,  he 
reverts  for  the  third  time  to  his  "  Saint-Antoinc ;"  the  eight  inonthi 
he  spends  in  putting  it  into  its  final  form  being  "the  most  ])erfeGtly 
voluptuous  "  in  his  life.  He  was  in  his  clement  then,  he  pathetically 
writes  in  retrospection.  But  at  the  lime  of  composition  he  is  cob- 
viiKed  it  is  a  failure,  an  absurdly  dijlicult  subject,  and  feart  be  ia 
becoming  sterile.  He  turns  with  delight  from  Saint  Anthony's  night- 
mare of  the  inanity  of  ancient  philosophies  and  creeds,  to  a  jiredsely 
similar  theme  in  his  "Bouvard  el  Pccuchct,"  but  which  is  modem  in 
dress.  These  poor  drivellers  cull  in  succession  all  the  flowers  of 
modern  folly,  and  arc  as  dazed  and  hopeless  as  Saint  Anthony  him- 
self. In  the  process  of  thus  "vomiting  his  bile"  on  his  con- 
temporaries, he  fears  to  become  as  imbecile  himself  as  Bouvard  and 
Pecuchet,  and  uncharitably  wishes  his  reader  to  be  driven  to  the 
verge  of  idiocy  also.  Naturally,  he  cannot  resign  himself  to  his  work — 
"  it  was  folly  to  undertake  it,"  He  writes  his  artistic  "  Trois  Contes" 
by  way  of  rctclion,  and  returns  to  his  book  of  vengeance  againsl  his 
contemporaries,  to  his  "  manner  of  being  an  .Vrislophanes ; "  once 
finished— and  \\c  &ei  3,\  \Ve  vas.V.— tve  would  touch  the  ivargitU 
no  mote;  hem\^"v^^g,eVim£l*i^il^l3a&^lwaTOR*"A■^^a^}\OTl■»»A.^i^^ 
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Thus  FUubdt  is  ne>'er  able  to  make  bts  subject  and  his  lempeta- 
tnent  agree,  though  the  inanyr  of  the  theory  of  impersonality  in  art 
confesses  that  when  lie  n  wiitlng  what  is  congruent  to  his  nature,  hi» 
Uboui  is  swift.     But  in  this  faality  he  sees  nolhinjj  but  peril  ;  as  in 
the  delight  of  an  improvisator,  the  claims  of  the  unity  of  the  whole 
aic  neglected.    'I'he  formula  of  his  theory  is  that  art  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  nature,  is  a  second  nature,  and  that  the  artist  shall  follow  the 
method  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  be  impartial  and  impersonal,  exhibit 
merely,  and   avoid  oRcring    any  solution    to   Nature's   jiroblenis. 
**  What  seems  to  me  tlic  lolliest  form  of  art  (and  the  most  difficult), 
is  not  to  excite  laughter  or  tears,  not  to  inspire  concupiscence  or 
frenzy,  but  to  act  as  Naiutc  acts,  that  is  to  say,  to  evoke  dreams,  to 
fain  rh'<r.    The  great  niaslcrpicccs  possess  this  character,  they  are 
serene  of  aspect  and  inconiptehensiblc.    As  to  their  method,  they  are 
motionless  as  cliffs;  suiting  as  the  sea;  full  of  buddings,  foliage,  and 
muimurs  as  forests ;   melanchuty  as  tlie  desert ;  blue  as  heaven. 
Homer,  kabehis,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  appear  to 
me  pitiless,  i.e.  endless,  limitless,  multiform.     Tlirough  little  crannies 
you  sec  precipices ;  it  is  black  down  there,  and  you  grow  Aia.y,  yet 
something  singularly  sweet  hovers  over  all.     It  is  the  ideal  of  light, 
the  smile  of  sunshine,  and  it  is  calm  I     It  is  calm  I  and  it  is  strong, 
wit!)  dewlaps  like  Lcconte  de  Lisle's  bull."    lie  is  never  weary  of 
cxi>rc:^sing  his  disdain  of  any  personal  expression  in  his  works ;  he 
will  vent  his  personal  judgments  in  tlie  memoirs  ho  intends  to  write 
in  his  old  age.    This  art  is  a  religion,  in  a  truer  sense,  he  deems, 
than  it  was  to  Alfred  de  Mussct,  who  fell  into  the  common  error  of 
mistaking  sentiment  for  religion  ;  or  to  Lamarline,  who  tacked  that 

►iodcpcndence  of  personality,  that  swift,  free  comprehension  of  life, 
that  %-ision  of  truth,  which  was  the  only  way  to  attain  great  effects  of 
emotion.  He  is  a  lyrist,  and  yet  bis  ideal  is  to  escape  his  own  un- 
happy personality  by  impersonal  creation.  The  draniaiist  is  the 
enried  ideal ;  but  what  of  his  scorn  of  the  futility  of  dramatic 
methods  when  busy  with  the  dialogues  in  "  Madame  ISovar>' "  ?  And 
what  of  his  sole  dramatic  essay  "  Le  Candidal"?  And,  further,  one 
might  ask,  is  the  dramatist  so  very  imjicrsonal  after  all  ?  Dramalixls, 
indeed,  like  Scribe,  seem  to  find  no  difficulty  in  leaving  the  reader  in 
utter  doubt  as  to  their  philosophy,  possibly  because  not  gifted  with 
such  a  defect.  But  in  the  hands  of  a  great  master,  a  single  phrase, 
a  line,  is  sufficient  lo  reveal  his  personality.  In  vain  Flaubert 
endeavoured  to  be  as  impartial  as  science  to  contemplate  his  pup- 
pets from  the  Spinozistic  point  of  indifference.  "  Madame  Bovary  " 
lias  exactly  Flaubert's  imagination,  that  highly-developed,  intense 
tecollcctioQ  of  past  sensations.    Madame  Bovarj  %vli1'S,^^^x^'u«. 
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sitters  of  Flaubert  in  tb^r  dolorous  airioat>',  in  tbeir  sad  recognition 
of  the  emptiness  of  huinan  desires,  and  the  Slcndhalian  ct  n'al  ^*v  fs 
ofattoinment.    Frdddric  of  "  I. 'Education  Scntiineniale  "  U  tbc  yoting 
Flaubert  who  tovcd  pUtonlcally  the  woman  once  beheld  on  the 
bCftch  at  Trourille,  and  Fr^d^ric  suffers,  like  Flaubert,  from  the  malad; 
of  c\-cr  irixhing  to  be  other  snd  elitenhere  than  he  is,  unconscious  of 
happiness  nhen  in  postesnon  of  its  factors,  regretting  the  past  which, 
when  present,  seemed  so  empty  and  sordid.     Whenever  Flaubert  ii 
imcrcsicd  in  Madame  Borary.and  not  disgusted  with  herenTironmcnt, 
he  confesses  he  "  feels  "  all  she  feels  ;  he  regrets  wIkh  emotion  fails 
him  in  the  composition  of  "  Salammbo."    "  The  study  of  cosiuou; 
of  the  external,"  he  says,  "  makes  me  forget  the  soul."    "  I  would 
give  the  half-quire  of  notes  I  have  written  in  the  last  five  months, 
and  the  ninety-eight  volumes  I  have  read,  to  be  for  three  seconds 
only  '  really '  moved  by  the  passions  of  my  heroes."    To  an  inquiry 
of  M,  Taine,  he  replies,  "  My  imaginaiy  personals  agtet  me,  pursue 
me^  or  rather  it  is  I  that  am  within  them.    When  I  wrote  the  poUoD> 
ing  of  Emma  Rovary  t  felt  so  thoroughly  the  taste  of  arsenic  in  my 
mouth  that  I  inflicted  on  myself  two  very  real  indigestions,  one  after 
the  other."    The  imperious  theorj-  of  impersonality  must,  therefore, 
be  reduced  to  an  avoidance  of  any  didactic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  to  a  complete  abstention  from  any  taking  of  the  reader 
into  his  confidence  in,  say,  Thackeray's  manner,  or  from  introducing 
the  slightest  commendalion  or  blame  of  the  conduct  of  his  puppets. 
Another  "father  of  realism,"  Stendhal,  so  far  from  following  the  im- 
personal method,  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  his  satbfaction  when 
his  puppets  have  committed  any  imprudence,  such  as  the  unenihu- 
siastic  bourgms^  in   his  detectable   common  sense,   would   never 
commiL     Flaubert,  also,  is  delighted  at  the  thought  of  shocking  the 
bourgeois,  in  the  true  romanticist  fashion,  but  he  reserves  all  such 
expressions  of  delight  for  his  correspondence.     As  to  the  moral  of  a 
book,  he  is  certainly  in  the  right  when  he  maintains  to  George  Sand 
that   "if   the  reader  does   not  derive  from  a  book  the  morality 
which  ought  to  be  found  in  it,  the  reader  is  either  an  imbecile,  or 
the  book  is  false  from  the  point  of  view  of  exactness.    The  instant 
a  thing  is  true,  it  is  good.     Obscene  books,  even,  arc  only  immoral 
because  they  lack  truth.    Things  do  not  lake  place  'like  that'  in 
life." 

"  I  would  have  bitterness  in  e\'erylhing,  an  eternal  hiss  in  the 
midst  of  our  triumphs,  and  desolation  even  in  enthusiasm."  And  hit 
works  effectually  realise  this  wish  of  his.  Ugly  pessimism  and  volup- 
tuous biUerae^^  '\m¥ie^t)3.v^\V\s  -votld.  of  his  creation ;  sod  the  reader 
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speedily  diicovcrs,  behind  the  "  Impcrtonal "  characters,  ihc  author 
who,  even  in  his  cighteentb  year,  "  despises  men  too  much  to  do  them 
good  or  evil,"  nho  ptoniiscs  to  himself  that,  if  ever  he  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  world,  it  will  be  "  as  a  thinlcer  and  demoraliser."  "  I  will 
only  tell  the  truth,  but  it  shall  be  tcniblc,  crtiel,  and  nude."  Hij 
myHtciious  minh-slaying  maladU  noirt  in  early  youth  had  left  its  maric 
on  him  ;  out  of  mere  pride,  and  a  sense  of  beauty  which  could  not 
be  gratified  on  a  fitting  scale,  except  in  dreams,  he  will  not  imitate 
others  in  imprcc.iting  I'rovidcncc ;  the  exuberanceof  his  youth  and  that 
of  Nature  arc  but  "bitter  buffooneries  "  in  his  eyes.  He  is,  on  his 
own  confession,  a  connoistcur  in  "the  unhealthy,"  and  his  vision  of  art 
is  a  sonorous  and  gorgeous  exposition  of  the  nothingness  of  human 
life.  In  spile  of  his  Spinozisiic  creed,  in  spite  of  his  conviction  of 
f&tality— that ''Providence  of  o'il" — thconlyaititudcin  which  he  could 
endure  to  contemplate  human  insufficiency  was  that  of  indignation. 
The  composition  of  books  was  a  method  of  living  for  him  ;  existence 
was  only  lolcralile  in  a  delirium  of  literature,  in  turning,  "dcrvish- 
like,  10  the  eternal  medley  of  forms  and  ideas."  "Lei  us  be  religious," 
he  cries  to  Marlame  l-oui^e  Colct,  that  is  to  say,  leave  life  for  the 
severe  transcendent  sphere  of  art.  But  he  knows  only  too  well  that 
this  serenity  w.is  beyond  his  nature  ;  he  could  only  envy  the  aged 
Goethe;  he  was  unable  to  strip  ofl'theGothand  turn  Greek, as  Goethe 
did— imperfectly  enough.  He  had  breathed  from  birth  the  mist  of 
the  North,  and  though  he  strove  to  forget  himself  and  disperse  his 
melancholy  by  strenuous  erudition,  he  was  unredeemably  saturated 
with  innate  melancholy.  He  is  not  a  Greek,  but  "  a  barbarian,  with 
their  muscular  ap.ilhy.  their  nervous  hingour,  their  prey  eyes,  and 
lofty  stature  ;  possessing  also  their  impetuosity,  obstinacy,  and  irrit- 
ability; a  Norseman  by  blood,  with  a  Norseraan'sinslincts  of  migration, 
and  innate  disgust  of  life."  He  is  a  lover  of  decadent  e|K>chs  ;  what 
would  he  not  give  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  Nero,  to  have  beheld 
a  Roman  triumph,  to  have  listened  to  the  Greek  sophists  of  the 
Roman  empire  !  But,  pagan  as  he  was,  and  utterly  unable,  as  he 
sa)-s,  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  duty — unless  it  were  the  duly  of  self- 
development— he  recognised  ihe  impossibility  of  a  return  to  paganism 
now  that  the  Christianity  of  successive  generations  bos  indcUMy 
marked  the  race.  l"here  is  a  large  element  of  Christian,  or  ratlier 
Buddhist,  nsceticisin  in  him.  Like  the  monksof  the  Thcbaid,  he 
scorned  existence,  and  shared  tiicir  contempt  for  the  meanness  of 
practical  life.  Thus,  too,  his  scorn  of  modern  socialists,  and  the 
modern  self-satisfaction  of  utilitarian  humanity.  Flaubert  is  an  amal- 
gam, a  strangely  assorted  mosaic  of  tendencies.     The  original  robtut- 
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ne»  of  hit  tetDperament  had  been  doU(I«d  hy  misanthropy,  bjr  ht> 
"  fixed  idei "  of  the  stupidity  of  man  ;  yet,  perhaps  it  needed  but  i 
slight  shalce,  as  it  were,  or  the  mere  addition  of  another  element  to 
hb  complexity,  to  precipitate  a  temperament  which  would  haic 
r^aided  life  from  the  standpoint  of  a  humourist,  the  tcmpcraineni  ef 
a  cotnic  dramatist,  who  finds  materia]  for  easy — if  net  kindly — lau^lct 
in  this  same  stupidity  of  man. 

II. 

The  female  heart  is  an  enigma  confesMdly  inscniuble,  and 
anything  that  can  be  said  about  its  aflecttons  is  well  within  th«  bouadi 
of  possibility.  Among  its  most  often-recurring  series  of  phcnomcu 
(s  the  ready  inclination  of  self- conscious  muubiUty  and  weakness 
towards  contrasting  maKuline  strength  and  consistency,  supposed  ot 
actual  ;  and  women's  idealising  nature  divines  in  the  kind  i;i3iii 
Ftaiiben,  a  natural  compatibility  of  tenderness  with  rugged  and  im- 
posing firmness,  and  in  pitj'  desires  to  console  the  weary  Titan.  Thus, 
there  is  no  wonder  that,  in  spite  of  his  htcrexclusirc  avoidance  of  ibe 
"  Eternal  Feminine  "  as  a  hindrance  to  the  cult  of  Art,  his  life  did  not 
pass  without  the  ministration  of  women,  drawn  to  him  by  his  repu- 
laiion— would-be  priestesses  of  the  same  cult,  gentle  or  posstoulc 
spirits  to  console  or  be  consoled.  When  the  first  volume  of  this  cor- 
respondence appeared,  the  critics  were  ready  to  discover  one  nort 
victim  of  posthumous  publication,  and  especially  of  posthumotn 
publir.3tton  by  an  editress  adraiiin|;  or  vindictive — for  the  result 
comes  to  about  the  some  in  either  case.  But  his  niece's  prefatory 
notice,  at  least,  docs  not  deserve  the  hard  things  said  of  it  Its  tone 
ibrotighout  is  quiet,  resiKCtful,  and  affectionate  ;  there  is  no  striving 
at  effcci,  no  hysterical  ]>rDstration  or  unnecessary  incensc-buming 
before  an  idol.  Of  this,  the  brief  statement  of  the  generosity  which 
seemed  Quixotism  to  his  friends  is  ample  testimony— the  generosity 
which  freely  and  readily  sacrificed  the  assured  comfort  of  his  old  age 
to  tide  over  the  commercial  difficulties  of  his  niece's  husband.  It  b 
true  that  Madame  Commanville  tells  us  liille  we  might  not  gather 
from  the  correspondence  itself ;  she  pretends  to  nothing  more  than 
the  merit  of  simple  recollections.  When  she  remarks  abruptly  that 
as  an  artist  he  was  a  pagan  and  a  pantheist  by  nature,  we  can  modify 
this  by  the  letters  she  has  placed  within  our  reach.  When  she 
explains  her  slatcmeni  by  saying  that  Spinoza  had  influenced  him, 
but  that  beyond  his  deep-rooted  belief  in  beauty,  Montai^c's  repose 
on  the  "  pillow  of  doubt "  seemed  the  safest  attitude  to  him,  we  find 
nothing  lo  ob\ctt.    She  "Ckto-w^  "cm  ^^^siaJ.  Xi%ht  on  the  nen-ous  mabdy 
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and  Its  effects,  but  her  words  arc  worth  <iuoting.  "  His  tcmpemment 
wail  eqtul  iuid  gay,  with  ficqucnt  bursts  of  buffoonery,  and  yet,  at  the 
bottom  of  hit  nature,  there  was  an  indcfmite  sadncs^i,  a  kind  of  uneasi- 
ness. Hii  constitution  was  robust,  inclined  to  full  and  Mrong 
enjoyments ;  but  his  soul,  aspiriny  to  an  unattainable  ideal,  suffered 
unceaiin{;ly  from  never  meeting  it  in  anything.  This  feeling  expressed 
itself  in  the  least  things  ;  he  would  have  liktd  not  to  feel  life,  to  seek 
the  exquisite  without  remission  ;  he  hud  arrived  at  the  point  where 
sensation  was  almost  always  painful  to  him.  This  resulted,  doubtless, 
from  the  sensibility  of  his  nervous  system,  which  the  violent  com* 
motions  of  a  malady  which  attacked  him  scvei.1l  times,  especially  in 
his  youth,  had  refined  to  the  utmost  degree ;  but  it  also  came  fcom 
his  great  love  o(  the  ideal.  The  nervous  malady  threw,  as  it  were,  a 
cloud  over  all  his  life  ;  it  was  3  fear  that  darkened  his  best  days  ;  and 
yet  it  hod  no  in/luence  on  his  robust  hc.ilth,  and  tlic  incessant  and 
vigorous  working  of  his  brain  continued  without  interruption." 
When,  again,  sht  wonders  how  tlie  lover  of  beauty  found  such  pleasure 
in  hunting  after  specimens  of  human  baseness,  she  is  near  the  mark 
in  referring  it  to  his  devotion  to  naked  tcutli.  But  the  letters  should 
have  told  her  that  he  did  not  understand  truth  to  be  the  first 
essential  of  art  ;  in  proportion  to  the  dejiths  of  his  devotion  to 
beauty  was  his  detestation  of  ugliness;  for  I'laubcn,  as  we  have 
said,  not  only  was  fascinated  by  the  abysms  of  turpitude  he 
descried  in  human  nature,  like  Swift,  but  he  was  led  by  his  love 
of  beautj',  by  hi.s  tlicory  of  "  truth  expressed  in  beauty,"  to  become 
a  perverse  idealist,  an  idealist  A  reboun,  and  idealise  ugliness 
itself.  It  should  be  remembered  tltat  Baudelaire,  from  a  kindred 
standpoint,  was  doing  mucli  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  not 
ftom  a  simple  love  of  the  ugly,  or  from  the  unconsciousness  of  the 
ogly,  thai  characterised  the  Dutch  painters,  but  from  a  iierverse  notioo 
of  idealism.  Or  (he  example  of  Zola  might  be  ([UoCed,  who  shiveis 
in  disgust  at  hia  fate-driven  characters,  and  yet  cannot  refrain  from 
fascinated  contemplation,  -\gain,  in  her  cluster  of  recollections,  we 
are  pleased  to  hear  of  the  hermit  of  Croisset,  of  the  Flaubert  lately 
returned  from  the  East,  who,  when  the  twilight  fell,  retired  from  the 
garden  because  it  was  "  lime  to  return  to  the  Bovary."  She  tells  us 
of  the  lessons  he  continued  lo  give  her  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
How  natural  that  repented  inquiry  of  hers,  as  a  child,  about  the 
Alcibiadcs  and  Alexanders  he  told  her  of,  "  Was  he  good  ?  "  Needs 
must  the  philosopher  be  embarrassed  ;  "  Well — they  were  not  gentle- 
men very  easy  to  deal  with— but  what  does  that  matter  to  you?*i 
And,   of  course,  the  young  instinctive  TnoTa.Vv^l  ■«%%  xitA.  ^v«&«&. 
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"You  should  teach  diildcen  by  pictores,"  be  used  to  say  ;  and  iha 
slic  Icanil  geosraphy.  He  laboured  to  remedy  ber  feminine  warn  of 
logic,  insisted  on  an  intellectual  discipline  which  should  join  to  bet 
the  feminine  qualities,  those  of  what  tlie  seventeenth  century  colled 
"  rkonnUt  Apmme." 

On  the  appearance  of  the  fint  volume,  not  only  did  the  critics 
object  to  the  editreis,  but  to  Uie  ediueu'  indiscretion  iii  jiublishing  the 
letters  to  Madame  X.  (Madame  Louise  Colet).  But  if  these  lettcn 
were  removcdi  certain  phases  of  Flaubert's  development  would 
escape  us.  What  readiness  of  rhetoric,  what  ample  flow  of  dbdalnfBl 
exposition  and  expostulation  !  It  would  be  almoAit  excusable  for  a 
critic  to  concur  in  her  wonder  that  tlie  man,  for  whom  the  compoH- 
lion  of  a  single  page  cost  so  much  time  and  self-torture,  should  write 
letters  with  such  evident  (lowing  ease.  One  Is  e*>en  led  to  doubt 
for  s  moment  the  agonies  he  underwent  before  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  a  phrase  sounded  in  harmonious  unity  to  his  cars.  Ai  to 
Madame  Cotct  herself,  it  is  dil^ult  to  accept  this  poetess,  norelisi, 
andjournslisi;  this  emancipated,  wiong-bcadcd  "tenth  Muse,"  who«e 
vanity  and  passion  brought  disgrace  on  Cousin,  Guslave  l-laubei^ 
and  Alfrtrd  dc  Mussct ;  the  "  dear  volcan<^"  as  Flaubert  addr 
her,  priestess  at  once  of  Venus  and  Minerva,  at  whose  tiands  Alj 
Karr,  for  a  disparaging  insinuation  in  his  "  Guc|>es,"  nearly  suflertd 
assassination  '.  Tradier,  the  sculptor,  had  introduced  the  youitg,  ua- 
known  litcraty  aspirant  to  the  already  too-notorious  young  lady.  A 
chance  intrigue  grew  to  an  intolerable  burden ;  and  the  hermit  of 
Ctoisset,  engrossed  in  his  nightly  ritual,  must  often  have  bitterly 
repented  the  duty  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  of  answering  ilic  im- 
patient complaints  of  this  Parisian  incubus.  There  is  no  tcRdernett 
expressed  towards  this  literary  Phxdra,  "toute  cntibrc  i  sa  proie 
atiach^e;"  and  yet  the  length  and  copiousness  of  this  correspondenof, 
this  long  series  of  exhortations  to  flee  passion  and  live  the  contem- 
plative life  !  Only  once  docs  he  become  enthusiastic  enough  to 
place  her,  momentarily,  in  a  letter,  before  his  art — in  a  fit  of  despair 
at  the  seeming  mediocrity  of  the  result  of  his  struggle  with  rebellious 
forms  and  ideas,  which  would  not  coalesce.  From  the  first  he  seems 
to  have  wished  to  banish  the  sexual  element  from  their  relations; 
he  invited  frankness  by  being  frank,  wrote  as  to  one  he  longed  to 
initiate  into  the  mysteries  of  his  religion  of  art.  He  tries  to  convert 
her  to  his  own  supersensual  cult  of  beauty,  and  icvokes  her  to  seek 
with  him  the  region  of  the  ideal  ajid  eternal  order  ;  he  would  have 
her  soar  above  the  platitudes  of  human  existence.  If  she  stilt  could 
not  cViminaic  vW  VumaT\  (Jcmla^v^^  "i&R.  Vtat^t.  «.i.lV  claimed  its  dticii 
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let  hcT  strive  to  be  something  dearer  than  a  ftiend,  something  less 
emotional  ihan  a  lover.  I*t  ihem  "  love  each  other  in  an  "  ;  for 
humjin  love  was  but  "sufTering  inflicted  on,  or  caused  liy,  those  we 
love."  As  time  goes  on,  the  new  Abel-iid  begins  to  believe  that  his 
HeloUc  has  tamed  her  sensibility  and  dcvelojicd  hei  intelligence,  that 
passion  has  withdrawn  before  the  spirit  of  art.  He  even  ventures  to 
congratulate  her  on  the  ch.tnge  in  her  nature,  on  the  contrast  between 
her  writing  produced  in  the  old  years  of  storm  and  stress,  and  these 
later  works  that  have  (lowered  in  the  sunlight  of  artistic  serenity;  but 
the  womanliness  he  had  thought  to  have  exorcised  reappeared  and 
baffled  him.  He  is  compelled  to  return  to  his  old  complaints  again. 
She  is  a  woman,  and,  as  such,  incapable  of  serenity.  She  is  a  woman ; 
and  women  are  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  deceit,  they  are  not 
frank  even  with  themselves,  they  must  needs  poetise  their  lovers,  they 
cannot  recognise  uuth  when  they  meet  it,  nor  beauty  when  it  is  before 
them.  The  false  ideals  of  women  1  Wasnol"MadameBo\'ary"wholly 
dircaed  against  them  i*  "Owoman!  be  not  so  continually  a  woman  1" 
he  cries  ;  and  before  the  final  rupture  he  execr:ites  the  "  accursed 
pasdonatc  clement "  which  troubles  the  unity  of  their  intetlectuat 
comradeship.  Can  she  not  undersL-md  that  the  quiet  elaboration  of 
oitisiic  novels  was  of  iiaramount  importance,  and  that  love  was  a 
mabdy  to  be  avoided  in  the  interests  of  literature  ?  When  finally 
exasperated,  he  denounces  her  as  having  lajised  from  the  freedom 
of  the  idea,  from  the  impersonal  order,  into  a  slavish  craving  for  mere 
human  happiness,  that  "  mediocre  and  dangerous  mania."  "  You 
lo>'e  existence,  you  are  a  pagan  and  a  child  of  the  South,  you  respect 
passion  and  aspire  to  happiness.  Ah !  that  was  good  when  men 
wore  purple,  when  men  loved  beneath  a  blue  sky,  and  the  young 
ideas  were  clad  in  young  forms.  But  I  detest  life ;  I  am  a  Catholic 
In  my  heart  there  is  something  of  the  green  ooze  of  the  Norman 

^-Cathedrals ;  my  tenderness  is  for  the  inactive,  the  dreamers."    She 

Brcquires  the  normal  and  actual — that  is  to  say,  the  everyday  life 

^Vwhich  to  him  was  nauseous. 

V  To  turn  from  the  brilliant  rhetoric  of  these  leltcts,  inspired  by 
the  "tenth  muse,"  to  the  small  series  in  the  third  volume  ad- 
dressed to  Madame  Roger  dcs  Cencttes,  is  to  breathe  a  different 
atmosphere.  Madame  dcs  Ccncttcs  is  an  tmonHue,  a  ftmme 
iiwntfirise,  cherishing  the  fallacious  hope  of  being  comprehended. 
It  would  seem  that  she  had  addressed  herself  to  him  as  the  recent 
author  of  "  Madame  Bovary."  Flaubert  protests,  of  course.  "  They 
think  me  enamoured  of  the  real,  while  I  execrate  it,  for  it  is 
from  hatred  of  realism  that  I  undertook  this  novel.    But  I  do  not 


any  the  lea  detest  the  false  idealism  with  which  we  arc  duped  il 
the  present  tlrae.     Shall  I  shock  people  ?     Let  us  hope  wo.     The 
most  terrible  /airt  they  could  play  ine  would  be  to  accord  me  the 
Mgnthyon  prize.     When  you  hare  read  the  end  or  the  book  you 
will  sec  I  descnrc  it.     I  beg  you,  sU  the  same,  not  to  judge  me  by  iL 
The  '  Horary '  has  been  for  me  the  working  out  of  r  tbcmc.    All 
that  I  love  is  absent  from  tt."    Soon  he  has  to  condole  with  her  on 
the  loss  ol  a  fnend.     "  \V'hen  you  hnvc  once  kissed  a  corpse  on  the 
brow,  there  ever  remains  something  on  the  lips — an  infinite  biitei- 
ness,  an  af^cr-tastc  of  nothingness  which  cannot  be  cITaced.     Vou 
must  look  at  the  stars  and  say  :  It  may  be  I  shall  go  thither."    And 
thereupon  he  declaims  against  anihroponiorphic  conceptions  of  Owl, 
against  the  decoration  of  the  unknown  with  attributes,  "  as  savages 
pat  feathers  on  their  fetich."     Poor  Madame  des  Genettes  1    She 
complains  he  is  a  mystery  to  her;  and  he,  on  ht«  side,  that  she 
eternally  eludes  one  who  has  concealed  nothing  from  her,  who  knows 
her  so  well,  who  would  fain  absorb  her  intelligence,  and  yet  is 
baOled  by  her  complexity.     It  is  the  world  and  Catliolicism  that  has 
sophisticated  her;  he  cannot  reconcile  her  inlcllcctual  liberalism 
with  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  traditions.     lie  divines  her  to 
be  under  the  cloud  of  a  great  sorrow ;  she  lacks  all  energy  to  joy 
'n  life    "  I  dimly  discern  in  your  life  and  soul  depths  of  weariness 
and  wretchedness,  an  cndltss  S-ihara  which  you  traverse  incessantly. 
I  know  no  one  go  profoundly  sceptical  as  you  are,  yet  you  torture 
yourself  horribly  in  every  way  to  try  and  bclic\'c.    What  if  men  haire 
sung  the  insufhciencies  of  earthly   life,  the  vanity  of  science,  the 
natural  weakiies.-!  of  human  alTeclions?  .'\re  you  sure  you  know  life? 
Have  you  fathomed  science  7    Are  you  not  too  weak  for  emotion  ? 
^Vho    amongst    us    endeavours  continually  and   without  hope  of 
reward,  without  personal  interest,  without  expectation  of  profit,  to 
draw  nigher  God  i*     Who  strains  to  be  purer  and  better,  to  love 
more  deeply,  to  feel  more  intensely,  to  understand  more  ?**    The 
few  succeeding  letters  arc  quieter  in  tone ;  one  truculent  criticism 
of  the   newly-appeared  "Les  Mis^rables"  of   his  deeply-admired 
Hugo,  a  protest  against  the  master's  pretension  to  be  a  philosopher, 
though  like  Racine  and  La  Fontaine  he  does  but  resume  the  general 
banal  current  of  ideas  of  his  epoch,    .<\nd  one  indignant  criiidsni 
of  the  socialists  of  his  time — t}rains  and  haters  of   liberty,   the 
French  re\'olution  and  philosophy,  explaining  ever)-lhing  by  original 
sin,  and  transforming  the  theory  of  hereditj'  into  human  retpon* 
sibility  by  the  Idea  of  expiation,  plunged  in  the  Middle  -Ages  op 
to  the  neck,  en&eviouivc%  \a  ex.ylain  the  incompFchensiblc.    She 
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writes  to  him  about  Lucretius,  and  be  tdls  her  the  mclnncholy  of 
the  anclenis  seemed  to  be  deeper  than  that  of  the  modems,  for 
whom  the  hope  of  immorlalily  is  always  more  or  less  latent.  But 
for  the  ancients,  death  was  infiniiy  iuelf,  their  dreains  sliapcd  thcm- 
■elves  on  a  fixed  bnckgiound  of  ebony.  "  No  aies,  no  convul&ions ; 
nothing  but  the  fixity  of  a  thoughtful  face.  The  gods  were  dead, 
■nd  Christ  not  yet  existent.  There  was  an  epoch,  between  Cicero 
and  Marcus  Auielius,  in  which  man  was  alone.  I  find  nowhctc 
else  this  grandeur,  but  Lucretius  is  intolerable  when  he  gives  us  his 
physics  as  positive.  It  is  because  he  did  not  doubt  sufficiently  that 
he  is  feeble  ;  he  had  wished  to  explain,  to  give  a  solution.  If  he 
had  only  adopted  Epicurus'  point  of  view,  and  not  his  sy'stem,  the 
whole  of  his  work  would  have  been  immorUil  and  radical."  At 
times  IHaubert  secivs  consolation  in  turn,  confessing  the  weariness 
and  dreariness  of  liis  life,  the  strain  to  live  and  write  a  few  phiascs 
which,  when  written,  seem  detestable  the  day  after.  "  I  begin  to 
believe  I  have  entered  on  a  wrong  path  in  life  ;  but  was  I  free  to 
choose  ?  Ilappy  bourpois  1  And  yet  I  could  not  wish  to  be  one." 
It  does  not  seem  that  the  correspondents  ever  met. 

The  figure  of  Mademoiselle  Leroyer  de  Chantepie  has  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  Madame  dcs  Ccnettes.  Both  sought  at 
once  a  Uy  confessor  in  the  author  of  "  Madame  Bovarj',"  both 
linger  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  with  heart  and  head  divided. 
The  old  traditional  paths  seem  to  promise  peace,  but  how 
resist  desire  to  explore  the  cloud-swept  ways  of  intellectual 
fteedom.  Madame  des  Genetics  seems  to  have  been  lessca]iable 
of  self-analyiis  than  her  colleague  in  doubt,  and  Mademoiselle 
I.ero>-er  de  Cliaiue|>ie  is  more  definite  to  us^  The  moral 
malady  for  which  she  sought  counsel  is  more  irrepressible,  more 
persistent  Flaubert  is  equally  sympathetic  with  both,  but  the  tone 
of  his  letters  to  the  Latter  is  more  sustained,  more  elegiac.  The  con- 
stant monotonous  unhappincss  of  this  "  dear  dolorou.t  soul "  naluially 
provoked  a  ptolonged  monody  of  his  own  intellectual  sufferings. 
"  Have  you  noticed  how  we  love  our  afflictions?  You  cling  to  your 
religious  ideas,  which  make  you  suffer  so  much,  and  I  to  my 
chimeras  of  style,  which  wears  out  my  life  and  soul  But  possibly 
our  only  worth  comes  from  our  sufferings,  for  they  are  all  aspirations. 
There  are  so  many  whose  joy  is  so  impure,  and  their  ideal  so  limited, 
that  we  ought  to  bless  our  unhappiness  if  it  makes  us  more  worthy." 
George  Sand's  free  sympathy  also  went  out  to  this  hapless,  fricnd- 
sccktng  sister -novelist,  whose  life  of  resignation  and  self-gaoifice  was 
not  to  be  gilded  by  a  gleam  of  fame,  and  had  urged  her,  like  Gustave 
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FUubcrt,  to  travel,  or  at  least  \s^  a  change  of  (cenc,  as  the  best  paltii- 
tire  for  her  melancholy.  It  may  be  such  a  change  was  impouiUc. 
or,  again,  the  timid,  d«ix>n<lent  lady  was,  perhaps,  conscious  she  wii 
incapable  of  joyous  expansion  or  of  tnuisUlion  from  the  home  of  ha 
sunows.  Deyond  this,  Flaubert  has  only  ihc  old  remedy  of  toil  and 
complete  sclf-forgetfulncss  to  oRcr.  The  heart  must  not  be  left  to 
itself ;  some  task— or  hobby,  if  you  will— is  necessary.  To  dwell  lix 
a  moment  on  oneself  is  to  be  an  immediate  victim  of  sorrow.  TW 
only  way  to  tolerate  existence  is  to  indulge  in  an  orgy  of  literature. 
The  wine  of  art  brings  prolonged  inioxication  and  consequent  fot^ct- 
fttlncss.  His  own  nature,  also,  was  prone  to  melancholy,  but  he  hkd 
sought  to  drug  himself  with  an,  as  others  with  alcohol.  By  dint  of 
will,  one  manages  to  lose  the  notion  of  one's  own  individuality.  He 
reassures  her  that  her  piety  has  an  attraction  for  him ;  but  he  would 
have  her,  for  the  salcc  of  her  health  of  mind  and  body,  side  definitely 
with  Sunt  Th^r^e  or  Voltaire.  "There  is  no  medium,  whaiera 
people  may  say.  Humanity  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  your- 
self  The  blood  of  the  Middle  Agesstill  palpitates  in  its  veins,  asd 
it  breathes  the  strong  wind  of  future  centuries,  which  only  biingi  i1 
storms.  And  this  because  people  crave  a  solution.  Oh,  human 
pride  !  A  solution  !  The  end,  the  cause  !  But  we  sliould  be  God 
himself  if  we  understood  the  cause,  and  the  further  we  progress  the 
further  will  it  recede  from  our  grasp,  because  our  horizon  will  he 
extended.    We  arc  condemned  to  welter  in  darkness  and  tears." 

But  it  is  the  letters  to  George  Sand,  letters  to  which  wc  posses* 
the  replies,  that  re]>lace  those  addressed  to  Madame  Colci.  There  b 
no  longer  the  same  copiousness,  for  George  Sand  is  no  disciple  lo 
indoctrinate,  but  an  equal,  and  one  whose  view  of  life  is  now 
complete  and  unalterable.  Flaubert  has  not  changed,  but  he  do 
longer  feels  tlie  necessity  of  exposing  his  theories  at  great  lei^h. 
It  is  a  correspondence  of  two  souls  that  greatly  respect  and  chcritb 
each  other.  Flaubert  was  keen  sighted  enough  to  value  at  its  worth 
the  adorible  and  inexhaustible  goodness  and  mild  reasonableness  <A 
the  George  Sand  of  the  years  when  her  youthful  wanderings  in  the 
forest  of  error  and  passion  were  at  an  end ;  and  the  heart  of  George 
Sand  went  out  to  the  self-tormentor,  in  whom  she  discerned  a  warm 
tenderness  umevciled  in  his  work,  latent  beneath  a  crust  of  mis- 
anthropy. She  looks  on  him,  with  kindly  eyes,  a*  still  a  youth,  tad 
seeks  to  console  him,  often  giving,  with  a  fear  that  he  will  not  under- 
stand Iicr,  tlic  very  advice  he  bestowed  on  Madame  des  Genetics  and 
Mademoiselle  I.eroyerde  Chantepic.  "  I  shall  ncversucceed  in  nuking 
)"0U  compTc\t!^^     '^\W»,aaVi.^v^t«Sw4i!Qas,»,,^J;iift  wxeptaoccof 
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life  u  it  is.     I  have  no  longer  enough  of  the  Stoic  in  me  for  you  to 

understand  mc."    She  fcais  ihai  he  considcts  happiness  too  much 

as  a  possible  thing,  and  ihai  he  is  irritalcd  by  its  absence,  which  is 

the  chronic  state  of  mankind.     But  beyond  this   resemblance  of 

advice  (o  accept  life  and  not  desire  impossibilities,  there  is  nothing 

more  striking  in  this  correspondence  than  the  complete  conlTarioess 

of  their  theories  of  life  ;  ihcir  hearts  aie  at  one,  but  Iheir  ways  of 

being  and  thinking  at  the  extreme  poles.    George  Sand  is  conscious 

that  »he  preaches  in  vain,  that  they  can  only  understand  each  other 

in  part,  that  their  natures  are  op|K>sed ;  and  yet  she  is  sure  that  he, 

who  is  "  kindness  itself,"  ought  to  understand  the  law  of  love  and 

divine  pity  to  which  she  now  pays  homage.     Long  since  she  ceased 

to  hope  for  or  desire  the  amelioration  of  the  human  lot  by  means  of 

stale  machinery ;  she  listens  with  protests  to  his  Renan-likc  demands 

for  a  government  of  scicntisils,  an   intellectual  aristocracy ;  to  hi-i 

equally  Kenan-like  conviction  that  the  defeat  of  thv  French  by  the 

Germans  was  owing  to  ignorance ;  and  that  justice,  and  not  the  liberty 

and  equality  of  the  French  Revolution,  should  be  the  first  principle 

of  government.    She  would  have  him  just,  in  the  first  place,  to 

himself,  and  kindly  tolerant  to  others.     His  chronic  indignation  and 

incessant  hatred  of  Mtiu  pains  her,  though  she  is  ready  to  allow  it 

may  be  a  necessity  of  his  organisation  ;  for  she  pities  humanity  and 

wishes  its  improvement-     "You  love  literature  too  much  ;  it  will 

kill  you,  and  you  will  not  kill  human  stupidity.     Poor  scorned 

stupidity  that  I  hate  not  for  my  part ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  infancy,  and 

all  in&ncy  is  sacred,  and  no  e/rorw  of  hearts  to  attain  truth  should 

be  despised.    Vou  have  too  much  knowledge  and  intelligence  ;  you 

forget  there  is  society  beyond  art."     He  protests  that  he  has  not 

sufficiently  explained  himself,  that  he  does  not  re.illy  prefer  phrases 

to  human  beings,  but  speedily  neutralises  this  by  asking  her  to  tell 

him  no  more  that  stupidity  is  a  kind  of  infancy,  and  so  sacred, 

for   stupidity  contains  no  germ    of   development  within   it      In 

spite  of  her  renewed   entreaties  to   him  to  come  and  sec  her  at 

Nohnnt,  it  is  long  before  he  accepts.      To  leave  for  a  day  his 

phrase  laboratory  would  so  completely  change  the  current  of  his 

thoughts ;  and  he  could  not  bear  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  nightly, 

Jacob-like  struggles  with  the  angel  of  style.    She  wages  war  against 

what  she  calls  the  heresy  of  writing  only  for  the  fit  and  few.    One 

writes  for  all  who  wish  to  read  and  be  instructed,  she  maintains,  and 

when  one  is  not  understood,  there  is  nothing  but  to  accept  defeat 

without  regret,  and  begin  once  more  ;  and  when  success  comes  at 

length,  one  is  pleased,  and  begins  still  once  sgain.    U  \%  iMA  Vt<a«-, 
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she  i>rote!,u,  that  he  despises  poputaiily,  for  the  lack  of  it  pUinlr 

irritates  and  atHicts  him.    Above  all,  she  will  not  allow  hia  theory  of 

impersonality.     For  her  own  pan  she  cannot  help  identif)in];  ha- 

self  with  her  characters  ;  and  Uie  wonders  whether  he  follows  the 

other  plan  from  theory  or  instinct    Of  hi»  ulent  she  is  convinced, 

hut  she  bids  him  trust  his  natural  ideas  and  feelings,  and  not  tomue 

himself  about  style,  fur,  nm  nr/^  u^utnfur,  the  form  U  not  an  end, 

as  he  would  have  it,  but  a  mt-ans.    She  is  almost  inclined  to  doubt 

the  reality  of  his  complaints  about  his  slow  and  painful  production; 

is  it  not  a  kind  of  coquetry  on  his  part  to  win  still  more  compossioa 

and  admiration  from  her  ?  Why  not  freely  j^ive  the  rein  to  his  genuine 

emotions  ?  for  emotions  spring  from  convictions,  and  if  there  is  ooc 

conviction,  emotion  is  impossible.     "I  do  not  say  you  lack  belief; 

on  the  contrary,  your  whole  life  orafTcction,  protection,  and  charming 

simple  goodness,  proves  that  you  ate  the  most  convinced  individual 

in  the  world.     But  as  soon  as  ever  you  touch  literature,  you  wbh,  I 

know  not  why,  to  be  another  man,  to  e&cc  and  annihilate  your 

personality.    What  a  strange  mania '    What  an  erroneous  rule  of 

taste  1    Our  works  arc  only  valuable  in  proportion  to  our  own  worth. 

Who  tells  you  to  introduce  your  own  personality  ?    That,  indeed,  ii 

of  no  value,  except  when  it  is  freely  done  in  the  form  of  a  namtire. 

Bui  what  is  this  moibid  fancy  of  withdrawing  one's  soul  from  what 

one  writes  ?    To  hide  one'*  own  opinions  of  one's  characters,  to 

leave  the  reader  in  doubt  of  the  opinions  he  should  have  of  them, 

is  to  wish  not  to  be  understood,  and  thereupon  the  reader  abandoia 

you,  for  he  is  only  willing  to  listen  to  you  on  condition  that  yon 

niakc  it  clear  to  him  that  this  character  is  strong,  and  that  one  weak.' 

She  docs  not  wish  to  convert  him  to  her  own  doarine,  but  she  it 

sure  that  his  doctrine  of  impenonatily  avails  him  nothing,  for  be 

necessarily  inspires  his  readers  with  his  own  pessimism.     "Vour 

narrative  must  be  a  conversation  between  yourself  and  your  reada. 

If  you  display  to  him  coldly  what  is  evil,  and  always  refrain  froei 

showing  htm  what  is  good,  he  grows  irritated.     lie  asks  himself  if  it 

is  he  or  you  who  is  bad.     And  yet  you  endeavour  to  excite  bit 

emotion  and  to  win  his  interest !    You  will  never  attain  your  object 

if  you  are  not  moved  yourself,  or  if  you  hide  your  emotion  no  well 

from  him  that  he  deems  you  indifferent     He  is  right ;  supreme 

impartiality  is  an  inhuman  theory,  and  a  novel  must  be  human  above 

everything.     If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  thanks  to  be  expected  for  its 

being  well  ^vritlcn,  well  cotnposed,  and  well  observed  in  detail ;  the 

essential  quality  MMMk— interest."    But  with  age,  she  think^  he 

will  grow  Vt«vi^^^f^^^^&^  wAXs^Vtv^^,  for  he  has  a  good 
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bean,  and  a  Iceen  perception  of  the  bcautfrul  ?  When  he  is  old,  art 
will  reveal  itself  to  him  in  the  form  of  tenderness.  And  Flaubert 
answen  only  by  reiterating  his  theories  in  other  words.  In  times  of 
despondency  he  is  led  to  express  a  momentary  fear  lest  his  point  of 
view  may  be  wrong,  but  he  never  dwells  on  this  possibility,  for  the 
theory  resulted  from  a  fatality  of  temperament.  "You  speak  to  mc 
in  vain,  1  cannot  have  any  other  temperament  than  my  own,  nor 
tlMther  system  of  a^bclics  than  that  which  results  from  it"  No  doubt 
hems  content  toie-echo  George  Sand's  words  that  "We  arc,  I  think, 
the  two  most  disitimibr  writers  existing ;  but  since  we  love  each 
other  in  spile  of  thai,  all  i«  well."  Would  that  he  could  attain  her 
serenity  !  he  cries  ;  but  that  was  impossible.  She  died  four  j-ears 
before  him,  aiid  the  Ia«t  words  she  received  from  him  was  an 
expression,  once  again,  of  his  boundless  admiration  of  her  :  "You 
have  never  done  me  anything  but  good,  and  I  love  you  tenderly," 
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KALYPSO. 


THE  poets  have  no  more  ^miliar  device  when  they  wish  to 
introduce  an  episode  of  love  and  endianlmcnt  than  to  trtni- 
poit  their  readers  to  an  unknown  isle, 

apeniag  on  the  fum 
Of  perilous  ica),  in  ^ty  lindt  fotlom. 

Shakespeare  wa;  not  for!;ctfuI  of  this  pleasing  illusion  in  the  case  of  { 
two  of  his  most  diaiming  lovers,  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.    Their; 

isle  was 

Tutt  of  noiia, 
Soundt  and  iweet  u'tt,  Ihit  give  dclighi  and  hart  sot 

Armida's  garden  in  the  Fortunate  Isles  is  an  example,  from  an 
Italian  poet.  As.  usual,  Homer  is  the  fountain-head  of  thc!C,  « 
well  as  of  a  thousand  other  poetical  beauties.  The  imagcnr  of  that  iile 
in  which  was  the  temple  of  Venus,  to  which  Sir  Scudamour  with  hii 
enchanted  shield  forced  his  way,  of  itself  shows  the  Elisabclluo 
poet's  indebtedness  to  his  great  master : 

No  tice^  dint  is  of  count,  in  greenwootl  £;rowM, 
From  lowcil  junlpei  lo  ccdei  t.ill  ; 
No  llawre  in  ticid  ihat  dainlic  oilnui  ihrowe«. 
And  dccko  his  branch  with  bloHomci  ovtt  til, 
Bui  Ihtfc  was  plantct  or  grew  naturoll  ( 
Not  sense  ol  man  so  coy  and  curious  nice, 
Bh(  there  niote  Jind  to  plcue  ilselfo  witholl ; 
Not  hftil  could  wish  for  any  qnelnt  ticvlce. 
But  Ihcic  il  picsent  was  and  did  fnJle  sense  entic<^ 

The  rich  sea-music  of  the  "  Odyssey  "  in  all  the  earlier  Books  falls 
perpetually  upon  the  ear  as  the  fortunes  of  its  hero,  SO  various  yet 
borne  with  so  stout  a  heart,  are  gradually  evolved  in  the  iminonal  vefst 
He  escapes  the  Sirens;  with  much  more  danger  and  difficulty  lie 
evades  the  grasp  of  Skylla  andCbarybdis  ;  at  length  the  full  anger  of 
an  offended  god  overtakes  him  after  leaving  Thrinacria.  His  com- 
rades,  half  famished,  first  condescended  to  catch  6sh  with  hooks  tad 
lines— an  Mnhwaic  proceeding  which  Odysseus  himself  will  not 
imitate— ani  \\iCTi  fcv\aTi¥^\iVix\\\wiWfi3i'A'&w,^u^^\  and  fctut  on 
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Ihcm.  Dire  was  the  wralh  of  the  Sun-god  ;  he  threatens  Zeus  and 
Ihc  other  blessed  gods  and  goddesses  thnt  if  ihcy  do  not  grant  him 
rc\-engc,  he  will  sink  into  Hades  and  only  shine  amon^  the  dead. 
The  son  of  Kronos  listens  but  too  well  to  the  giicwncc.  He  sends  a 
siorro  which  wreclis  the  hero's  floiilla,  drowns  the  hapless  wretches 
who  comiuiltcd  sacrilege  even  in  the  stress  of  famine,  and  suflcrs  the 
hero  himself  to  float  on  a  plank  nine  days  through  the  brine  until 
he  is  cast  upon  the  Isle  of  Ogygia.  This  t^aiid  and  the  manner  of 
life  of  its  proud  inhabitant,  Kalypso,  fonn  an  exquisite  idyll,  set  (as 
the  poet  tclU  us)  "in  the  violet -coloured  sea."  The  reader  instine- 
lively  finds  himself  thinking  of  a  picture  by  Alma-Tadema,  and  of 
the  serene  blue  sea  whicli  forms  its  )iori/.on.  It  provides  a  charming 
episode  to  the  main  course  of  the  action  in  the  "  Odyssey,"  one  of 
the  first  which  the  poet  essays,  and  certainly  not  the  least  success- 
ful of  them.  By  way  of  introduction  to  an  English  reader,  the  island 
has  never  been  better  sketched  than  in  the  Translation  of  the  pro- 
mising young  scholar,  the  lale  I'hilip  Stanhope  Worsley  : ' 

There  dwdl  the  bir-htiicd  nymph  and  het  he  (bund 
Wiibin.     Bright  flime*,  (hat  on  llic  bmrlh  did  play, 
Fngninc«  of  butnlo|>  ccdir  bmtlicd  akround. 
A  (ume  or  i&i'ciuc  waficl  every  way. 
Tbcrr  hct  mcliKlious  voice,  the  tlae-long  d»y, 
Timing  ihc  coldcn  thulllc,  ro>c  uid  fell. 
Anil  lound  the  cave  a  Ica'y  wood  there  lay. 
Where  green  ireci  waved  o'ct  many  a  thady  ikll. 
Aider  and  poptai  black  and  cj-jHcit  iwtet  of  tmetl. 

Thiihcr  (he  long-winged  birdi  retired  la  tieep, 
Falcon  and  owl  and  ita-crow,  lond  of  tongue, 
Who  pties  her  biiiincH  in  the  waleiy  deep  : 
And  round  Ibo  hollow  esro  lier  Icndiilt  II»ng 
A  healthy  vlni.-,  with  purple  cluilcn  hung  ; 
And  fountaini  (our,  in  even  order  kI, 
Not  one  another,  from  Ibe  itone  out-tprong, 
•  Sttcaining  four  waji  iheii  cryiial-ihowery  jet 

Thfough  meadi  of  pa»ky  toll  and  wimlbing  liolcl. 

To  replace  this  bright  Grecian  landscape  with  the  bare  words  of 
the  old  bard  in  prose  is  like  whirling  off  Ogygia  with  an  enchanter"* 
wand  to  our  own  cold  grey  seas.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  poet's  careful  touches,  it  is  needful  to  attempt  the  feat : 

Kut  when  IletiDC)  artirett  at  (be  far-olT  iiland,  there  be  went  onw«rdi  liiini; 
TrotD  the  violci-linicd  ttx  <o  the  higher  land,  until  he  arrived  at  a  great  cavern  in 
which  dwell  ■  Nymph  witU  well-wicatbed  b»ir.  and  her  he  found  within.  A 
mighly  &e  tlaied  on  Ibe  beaitli,  and  afar  the  fragrance  of  codar  and  carefully 

'  The  Odymf.    TraniUied  by  P.  S.  Wortley.    (Blackwood,  1877),  v.  9. 
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deft  thjtuc  wood  wM  (Bdl«<l  lhrau|^  the  Itlind ;  Md  *Im  wilkia  tlagiiis  aiib 
■mM  .voice  pKed  h«t  loom  with  a  eoldcn  ihaUk,  And  a  dowUhUc  wood  h»l 
tinDK  mp  uouad  bn  cave,  older  uid  bkck  poplu  umI  wwat-widlhy  f^^™* : 
aad  iticre  kiiie-«in0ed  biidi  ihekcied  uoong  Ihe  kvrc^  (oeedi-ottb  and  htvli 
•ad  loBC-tcngiwd  xa-crom  wfaoae  Itimnrw  lies  in  the  deep.  There,  loo,  atand 
IIm  BMooch  lip  of  (be  ctve,  a  bJoo«ia(  and  cnltinled  vine  ipfetul  iucif  tai 
flouriahed  «1lh  dutcn  of  enpea.  Foar  fo<jiilain>.  loo,  in  order  nest  eadi  oU«f 
na  with  poie  vraler,  bat  each  turatd  tu  it  diOcttni  <iunor.  Ant  aroo^ 
MoMonwd  mA  meadiyiFt  of  riolet  and  panley,  where,  in  »ooih,  even  an  iDUDottil, 
U  he  lighted  upon  them,  would  llactf  onr  tlw  ueh:  and  rejoice  in  hU  miod. 

With  )ioin«thing  of  the  cnft  of  a  modem  novelist,  Homer  Indt 
up  to  (^gb.  At  the  very  beginning;  of  the  "  Od)w»y  "  we  an;  loW 
tlut  Kalyp«o,  divine  being,  holds  the  hero  in  her  hollow  caves.  No 
more  is  said  of  the  nutter  till  Book  IV.,  in  which  Menelaus  tellt 
Tdemachus  of  the  evil  jilight  of  his  Tether  in  ihit  ettchanlcd  tthod. 
It  is  only  in  Ihe  next  llook,  and  then  as  jurt  of  the  counsd  and 
action  of  the  gods,  (hat  the  veil  is  raised  and  the  goddess  and  her 
land  are  shown.  The  whole  character  of  the  narrative  points  to  its 
Phoenician  idios>ncras>'.  Egypt  is  with  the  pocl  the  home  of  wiie 
devices  and  beneliccnt  drugs.  Greece  is  politioii,  martial,  agrkul- 
lurat,  nin  tier -of- fact  in  short ;  but  in  the  Eo^t,  and  especially  among 
the  Phtenidani,  light  and  love  and  romance  are  to  be  sought  But, 
first,  where  is  the  isle  Ogygia?  This  is  one  of  tlie  mo«l  puuling 
questions  of  the  Odynscan  geography.  Some  have  supposed  it  the 
island  .Mbnlis,  of  which  Solon  inquired  from  the  Egyptian  pricsti,' 
and  Iftarnt  it  hndonce  existed,  but  had  since  vanished.  It  secmt 
to  ngrcc  belter  with  the  poem,  however,  to  supj>ose  that  Odysscut 
did  not  wander  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Og>-gia,  thercfbre. 
must  be  in  the  Mediterranean,  .^fter  the  ihipnTccJi  which  bcfcl  the 
hero  owing  to  the  sacrilegious  behaviour  of  his  men  in  Thrinactia 
(Sicily?),  on  the  tenth  day  the  gods  bring  him  to  Ogj'gia.  This  iilc 
is  said  in  Dook  VII.  to  be  "far  awny  in  the  salt  sea,"  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Book  I.  it  is  a  "  sca-giri  isle,  the  navel  of  the  sea,  aa  hIc 
with  waving  woods  on  it."  Of  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
if  Ogygia  have  any  actual  existence,  that  of  Pantellaria,'  the  modem 
Cossura,  seems  to  suit  its  situation  best.  Numcious  opinioat  hare 
been  held  respecting  it.  Apollodorus  deemed  it  a  small  island  near 
Malta.  Pliny  regarded  it,  together  with  most  of  tlie  literary  Romans, 
as  having  been  a  tittle  island  ofT  Uruttii.  Clu\-erius  held  that  it  was 
Malta.  Mr.  Gladstone  deems  that,  according  to  Homer's  intention, 
'  See  Mis.  Oliphanl'i  MiP>oir  ef  Jakn  TtiUxh  (Blackwood),  1SS8,  p.  176, 
where  ii  is  deicrilwd  by  Tulloch  M  "  denoUle  and  blnk-looltinc,  prcdpll 
towards  the  sci.  V>\i{uek  vmVd  vcitcclv  hive  been  (udnated  bjr  Ike  diaim*  of 
the  place,  whalcvcx  mat  Wie\jBCTi'0»dWwm»'ACai^(9«i\*Pi«at,'* 
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Kaiypso. 


the  isle  or  Kalypsio  may  be  affirmed  to  be  in  Ibe  north,  and  not  very 
for  from  due  north.  Homer  "  argues  not,"  he  says,  "  from  his  fancy 
about  the  isle,  but  upon  indications  drawn  from  his  knowledge,  on 
the  facts  of  his  own  and  his  countrymen's  evciyday  fxpcricncc-" ' 
Mr.  Gladstone's  method  of  deducing  bis  theory  on  the  northern 
situation  of  the  istc  by  mcansof  winds,  distances,  &c., may  not  appear 
»ciy  conclusive  to  some  It  would  seem  tons  to  demand  a  southern 
locality  and  a  connection  with  the  East.  At  all  events,  no  one  will 
dispute  his  phrase  of  "  the  magic  beauty  of  this  passage."  •  The 
atinon  tropical  splendour  of  the  isle,  its  fertility,  its  woods  and 
waters,  were  probably  designed  by  Homer  to  form  a  strong  contrast 
wiih  'Illicit  rf)uK<(a,  "craggy  Ilhalca."  These  physical  atirtbutes  of 
Kal)-pto's  realm  were  purposely  heightened  in  sensuous  beauty  in 
order  still  further  to  magnify  the  hero's  slcadfas^tness  through  twelve 
years  in  preferring  I'enelope,  tliough  she  had  lost  the  charm  of  youth 
and  w.is  somewhat  shrewish  to  boot,  before  the  radiant  loveliness  of 
the  ocean  nymph.  Kalyjwo's  name,  according  lo  Mr.  Gladstone, 
ctymologically  pl.ices  the  island  "  wholly  beyond  the  circle  of  Greek 
maritime  experience.'  as  docs  her  relation  to  Atlas,  who  holds  the 
pillars,  thai  is,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  earth  and  sea."'  Kalypso 
takes  an  inferior  place  in  Olympus  lo  Circe,  and  so,  it  has  been 
remarked,  instead  of  in  a  palace.  Homer  has  pUiecd  her  in  a  cave. 
Virgil,  hoive\'cr,  has  adorned  his  description  of  Circe  with  spoils  from 
Homer's  verses  on  Kalyiiso,  and  Macrobius  remarks  that  the  beauty  of 
both  the  poets  b  in  this  ease  almost  equally  conspicuous. 
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I'lcnima  Ci/cpa  n4iit)tur  IltlorA  Ecrrx, 

Dlvu  inncceuon  ubi  soli:  fili&  lucot 

Auriduo  reiDnal  cinlu,  tcclisquc  sapctlMs 

Uiii  odominm  noctuma  in  luminiL  cedium. 

Ar£ui(i  tcDuii  pctcutrcnx  pectiae  tdas.     (^w.  vii.  to.) 


ereverOgygiawBS,  Homer  shrouds  it  in  a  sea,  "dreadful  and  toil- 
some, over  vhich  not  even  regularly  rowed  ships,  SM-ifily  accomplish- 
ing their  journey,  can  pass,  even  when  rejoicing  in  a  favouring  gale 
sent  by  Zeus"  ("Od."v.  175).  Other  particulars  connected  with  it  may 
be  found  in  vv.  iiS-afir.  At  all  events,  it  is  distant  eighteen  days' 
sail  from  I'hxacia,  for  Odysseus,  after  voyaging  that  time,  saw  the 
shadowy  mountains  of  that  country  rise  like  a  shield  from  the  misty 
deep  (v.  380).  Ogygia  is  Dreamland  ;  it  is  unrecognisable  in  ancient 
geography,  and  in  all  probability  Homer  desired  that  it  should  he  so, 

Kaiypso  herself  is  assuredly  no  Grecian  nymph.  She  comes  from 
the  far  East,  and  must  have  been  as  much  of  a  marvel  to  Samian  or 
'  Studkt,  vgl.  u.  p.  3i''  *  '*'"'■  P-  JiJ"-  *mi.  p.  305. 
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Athenian  mai<!s  aB  arc  Gulnsre  md  Schi-hcrazadc  to  tbe  nodmi 
English  Udy.  Wilh  pleasant,  sunny  moods  she  ia  abo  swayed  by 
unbridled,  irrepressible  passion.  She  is  "  iniroonal  and  without  wy 
feu  of  old  age,"  and  yet  ihe  dreariness  and  ennui  of  perpetual  yoalb 
pall  upon  hcT  spiritx.  Divine  goddess  as  she  is,  i.he  sings  and  plies 
her  golden  shuttle  in  n  manner  whidi  \&  entirely  alien  lo  the  occupa- 
tions of  t)ic  greater  Olympic  goddesses.  There  it  a  iUlucsque  love- 
liness about  hci  which  transcends  Greek  lieaiiiy,  "As  shines  the 
moon  through  clouded  skie^,"  the  fen-  glimpses  that  we  obtain  of  her 
set  us  about  idealising  tlie  "re%-ered  nymph  "  (or  ourselves.  She  ii 
Esir  and  tall  and  lithe,  with  a  winning  smile  ($,  i8o),  beautifully 
braided  liair,  and  soothes  with  her  hand  the  heart-broken  Odysseus 
as  she  comforts  him.  While  expressly  disctaimit^  the  power  of  tlse 
greater  divinities,  she  yet  swears  by  Styx,  the  water  under  the  earth, 
"  which  is  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  oath  known  to  tlic  blessed 
gods  "  ^5,  1S5).  In  her  softer  moods  she  has  a  compassionate  mind 
in  her  breatt,  no  heatt  of  iron  \  yet  at  the  same  time  her  wonun'i 
vanity  is  terribly  hurt  by  the  hero's  longing  to  leave  her  and  rexh 
home  and  his  wife,  whom  she  can  affirm  to  be  no  (airer  in  took  a 
mien  than  herself,  unseemly  though  it  be,  in  any  case,  for  mortal  10 
vie  in  form  or  beauty  with  immortals. 

In  all  this  Ihe  first  appearance  of  a  PhccnicJan  element  in  Greek 
literature  is  apiiarcnt.  It  is  the  gladsome,  iroagiiutttv,  artistic  spiril 
which  aficiwards  emerges  in  the  Greek  lyrical  poets  and  in  the 
choruses  of  Sophocles  and  .-Eschylus,  Had  there  l>een  a  ptevion 
decadence  in  poetry,  the  movement  might  in  modem  fashion  \aet 
been  termed  ihc  Ronaiisance.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  ti^ 
and  joyous  element  in  the  "  Odyssej- "  is  due  to  F.gypiian  rather  thia 
Fhcenician  influence  ;  but  in  truth  it  lias  nothing  in  common  vilb 
the  mystical  and  ritual  sanctities  of  Egyptian  thought  and  practice 
It  is  rather  the  blossotn  and  cfilorcsccnce  of  a  sensuous  {>octry ;  the 
laughing  tipples  and  glowing  colours  of  thai  sea  from  which  Aphrodite 
sprang  wreathed  with  roses.  Eastern  thought  and  worship  and 
poetry  were  monotonous  and  apt  lo  crystallise  in  time-honoured 
forms.  Iridescence,  splendour,  new  Hashes  of  imagination  were  con- 
spicuously absent  from  them.  I'hmnician  worship  and  life  and  senii* 
nient  seem  a  revolt  against  these  stereotyped  ideas.  In  several  other 
passages  Homer  shows  his  indcbicdness  to  Phwnician  forms  o( 
beauty,  especially  in  the  narrative  of  Kirkc.  but  it  is  most  con 
spicuous  in  the  episode  of  Kalypso.  'I'hc  unknown  seas  which  gloom 
around  Ogygia  are  in  themselves  the  key  to  Phuenician  modes  of 
tlioue,ht.    '^(>  nantvCASjgy^jA  cntjetvrising,  none  could  bring  home 
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more  travellers'  tnlef  than  these  daring  navigators.  A  jioet  might  sciio 
upon  any  inspiration  that  eiiianntcd  froin  ihem.  It  was  an  obvious 
tuggestion  to  place  Og)gia  amid  their  far-off,  enchanted  seas.  Kalypso 
herself  in  mien  and  dress  and  bcauiy,  is  eminently  a  Phoenician  rather 
than  a  Greek  damsel  Her  "  wcll-wrcatbed  hair  " ;  ber  amorous  yet 
Jealous  disposition ;  tlic  speed  with  which  anger,  tcndcrnesa,  and 
Bi!iet>'  replace  each  other  in  lier  mitid ;  the  flasliiiig  eye  and 
voluptuous  look  and  full  lips  which  lhcj>e  swifUy-recurhng  moods 
icnply,  point  to  the  Pha-niciiin  rather  than  the  calmer  and  more 
intellectual  Greek  type  of  womanhood.  The  magnificence  of  the 
"golden  shuttle,"  loo,  is  a  touch  naturally  borrowed  from  the  wc.iUhy, 
fantastic  Photnician,  and  this  fondness  for  gold  as  an  epithet  con- 
stantly  emerges  in  the  later  lyrics  of  Greek  |roctry.  Kalypso's  luxury, 
again,  in  the  matter  of  perfumes,  "  the  fragrance  of  cedar  and  thyine 
wood,"  is  true  to  the  Syrian  character.  The  fountains  and  cool  watent 
and  vegetation,  so  lovingly  dwelt  upon,  arc  suggestive  of  Damascus 
rather  than  a  Greek  city.  Accepting  the  "Odyssey  "as earlier  than  the 
"Iliad,"  in  this  charming  episode  of  Katypso  andhergroi  we  have  the 
first  glimpse  in  literature  of  Phoenician  hfc  and  enterpri.ie,  their  love 
of  the  islands,  and  of  the  fresh  sea-breexe  which  made  them  the 
boldest  mariners  of  the  ancient  world.     For  them 

Nought  hrynnct  tht«e  coding  cloudi  Ihal  mctt  like  fume  of  shrines  lh*i  ilnin, 
VrMkt  or  ilays  ibe  strength  of  wuKri.  lill  they  p&ra  our  boundi  of  dmm, 
What  the  wuie  Land's  End  iemi  wesiwinJ. 

AiKi  the  luxury,  the  strange  exotic  deliracy  and  wealth  which  they 
carried  with  them  in  all  their  wanderings  are  here  characteristical^ 
typed. 

Why  has  art  so  completely  forgotten  this  exquisite  idyll?  It  might 
be  thought  that  many  painters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  would  have 
eagerly  limned  the  cave  in  Ogygia  and  its  beautiful  occujiant,  while 
no  fairer  image  for  the  sculptor's  chisel  in  its  old  classical  perfeclion 
of  type  could  be  suggested  than  the  Nymph.  Vet  none  have  come 
down  to  our  own  times,  although  they  may  have  perished  in  the  many 
convulsions  which  have  destroyed  so  much  of  ancient  art  Itut  why 
ts  it  that  no  modem  artist  with  brush  or  chisel  has  attempted  this  sub- 
ject ?  Kalypso,  with  large  love-laden  eyes  weighed  down  liy  sleepy 
eyehds  under  her  loosely -fastened  myrrhine  tresses,  standing  with 
her  golden  sliuitle  ra|i[,  as  it  were,  into  a  dream  of  the  future  without 
the  hero  who  bad  so  long  been  her  companion,  would  form  a  splendid 
object  for  the  scul|)ior's  skill.  The  cave,  with  its  Kastcrn  flowers  and 
long-billed,  long-wmged  birds  and  just  a  tine  of  blue  sea  in  the  far 
distance,  is  wetl-suitcd  for  a  painting  which  should  be  animated  by 

vol.  ccixxiv.    fio.  ip5a  "4  d 
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the  imposing  figure  of  the  goddess  ID  Etont.  The  conception  b^  be 
commeiKled  to  Mr.  Iturnc-Joncs,  or,  bctier  stilt,  to  Mr.  StnidwicL 
It  ii  Just  matched  to  the  laucr  aitot's  comnund  of  ooloor  tnd 
Moonories. 

AA«r  the  poet  has  introduced  his  Teaden  to  this  fair  viitoa,  he 
dnwi  the  veil  of  sca-misi  remorselealy  over  Ogj^ia,  and  as  sudden)] 
u  Kalfpso  is  shown  for  a  brief  space  to  monal  ken,  she  is  wtthdn<ni, 
■nd  notliiii};  moic  is  heard  of  her.  There  is  no  "  madness  of  £i;t- 
wcUi  "  J  such  a  scene  was  utterly  alien  to  Greek  ittstincis.  It  required 
Ihe  Renaiitsance  and  the  rise  of  romantic  seniiioent  before  the  love- 
tale  could  so  end.  Its  conclusion  is  far  more  statuesque.  Kalnm 
kads  OdyHKeuK  to  a  grov?  of  alder,  pine,  and  poplar,  plaees  tools  in 
his  hands  with  which  to  construct  a  bark,  and  then,  without  another 
word,  "  Kalypso,  divine  goddess,  went  homewards."  The  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  art  is  here  clearly  tltown.  A  vast  guU 
jrnwnii  between  them.  Greek  an  is  Mcmly  retirem,  withdraws  ttsetli 
U  sparing  of  the  emotions  ;  while  modern  t;isle  would  enlarge  upon 
ihem,  paint  their  varying  ebb  and  flow,  be  icdundaot,  pictorial,  dis- 
cursive. One  more  peep  at  the  nymph  is  granted  belbte  the  encbanied  i 
bland  fades  into  the  disiancc.  Like  the  m.^idens  of  the  heroic  days, 
Kalypso  b.ilhes  and  anoinis  tlie  hero  witli  unguents,  and  sends  liim 
off  with  no  word  more,  a  warm  and  gentle  breeze  filling  the  sails  of 
his  craft.  And  .to,  night  and  day  sailing  and  steering  by  tlie  stars,  on 
the  eighteenth  dny  Odysseus  reaches  Phieacia. 

Later  wriii;rs  dwelt  on  the  anguish  of  Kalypso,  and  represented 
her  as  inconsolable,  but  Homer,  the  fountoin'head  of  all  succeeding 
poetic  illls,  gives  no  hint  of  ^iich  a  conclusion  to  the  Nymph's  lo*> 
tale.  Aa  has  been  said,  it  would  have  been  entirety  contrary  lo  hit 
genius  to  have  dwelt  on  the  agony  of  a  love-grieved  soul,  nor  woohl 
his  hearers  have  imdcrstood  such  a  ditwutmtnt.  So  with  us,  as  with 
the  hero,  "  the  long  day  wanes,"  and  Ogygia  grows  indistinct  on  the 
horizon;  the  t'leiads  and  Bootes  rise  and  set  again  withlatemominE, 
and  then  the  first  glance  astern  shows  nothing  but  leaping  seas. 
Ogygia  has  disappeared  for  ever. 

U.  C  WATKIN9. 
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CONCERNING  OUR  PEDIGREE. 


BEFORE  the  days  of  Darwin  and  Wallace,  the  inventor  of  pedi- 
l^ex  was — comparatively  speaking— a  modest  individual.  He 
would  perhaps  trace  himself  back  to  William  the  Conqueror,  or  Julius 
CKsar,  or  Adam,  or  some  other  such  recent  |>ereon,  and  content  him  - 
self  with  a  meagre  )isl  of  a  couple  uf  hundred  ancestors,  llcyond 
that  his  imagination  wot  forbidden  to  stray.  Even  the  unttitorcd 
Indian  ventured  nearer  than  he  to  the  truth  of  things,  in  taking 
the  IJear,  the  Snake,  or  the  'Coon  as  a  blood-relation.  Doubtleu 
the  eighteenth  century  smiled  at,  and  despised,  the  seemingly 
childish  fancy  that  would  hold  out  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to 
the  beast,  at  it  dc^i)ised  the  master  sweep  of  the  Oriental  imagination 
that  brought  the  sun  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  into  iu  ancestral 
post.  Hut  in  this  century  of  revolutions  that  superior  complacency 
has  been  destroyed,  and  those  who  wouUl  write  the  names  of  strange 
animals  upon  our  genealogical  trees  get  a  hearing. 

All,  or  almost  all,  prominent  zoologists  and  botanists  are  now 
evolutionists.  Sonic,  perhaps,  arc  not  good  Darwinians— c%'cn  the 
sciences  have  their  sects — but  all  bclic^'c  in  the  gradual  change  from 
old  species  to  new  species  as  the  conditions  of  life  have  altered. 
Indeed,  a  very  great  proportion  of  zoological  and  biological  research 
is  now  directed  to  what  is  called  phylogeny,  or  the  science  of  the 
pcdigiee  of  s])ecies.  Needless  to  say,  the  pedigree  of  Man  is  not 
by  any  means  neglected  in  these  inijuicies,  but  has  perhaps  even 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  attention.  At  many  points,  howei'cr,  the 
branching  of  the  tree  still  presents  nothing  more  than  a  hesitating 
query,  and  so  he  still  has  a  certain  choice  in  his  armorial  bearings. 
Professor  A  inclines  to  this  fossil  as  an  ancestral  relic.  Professor  B 
prefers  that ;  the  quartcrings  arc  by  no  means  well  defined. 

Even  the  immediate  progenitor  of  man  has  not  been  pitched  upon. 
No  one  can  tell  us  yet  very  exactly  what  he  was  like,  the  animal  that 
became  a  man.  The  difficulty  is  that  his  skeleton  somehow  cannot 
be  found.  The  Missing  Link,  of  which  so  much  was  heard  in  the 
sixties,  is  a  missing  link  still.     The  graves  of  our  ancestors  are  still 
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undifiturbed,  the  sncrcd  bones  of  our  gicztr  grctt,  great— and  m 
for  a  page  or  so— gcuat  gnndfather  enjoy  the  immunity  tltat 
spcarc  besought  in  rain. 

In  the  (irst  flush  of  Dan'inisin  rash  people  came  to  Die 
uon  that  the  gorilU  was  this  lost  patriarch,  and  rushed  olT  with  Kant 
reverence  to  see  him — it  was  hrr,  though— at  the  Zoo.  Of  counc 
it  wras  palpably  absurd  to  do  this.  Our  ancestors  muit  be  dead  aad 
passed  away,  the  gorilla  is — or  is  not — a  cousin,  a  descendant  with 
ourselves  fioni  some  vanished  form. 

Beyond  question,  if  we  could  resuscitate  him,  be  would  be  an  Ape, 
not  quite  such  an  ugly  and  ferocious  brute  a-t  the  gorilla,  one  nuut 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  bmily.  The  adult  gorilla  has  relatively 
enormous  projections  on  his  skull  for  the  aiuchTiicnt  of  neck  muscles, 
and  along  the  middle  of  the  crown  runs  ct  ridge  from  which  springs 
3  crest  of  hair.  He  raises  this  crest,  after  the  ^hion  of  «ti*l 
theatrical  people  call  a  trick-wig,  to  add  to  the  natural  oAimoc  of 
his  expression,  when  excited.  Even  the  oldest  known  human  skiA 
have  no  evidence  of  these  bony  ridges,  and  since  our  other  coatins, 
the  chinipanxees,  have  neatly  rounded  brain-cases,  it  seems  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  gorilla  has  develo]>cd  these  bony  exuberances  fat 
his  own  unamlable  private  purposes.  All  who  knew  the  still  lainealcd 
Sally  of  the  Zoo,  and  are  friendly  with  her  lively  and  ecocntik  littlt 
successor,  will,  I  know,  prefer  to  fancy  the  Ancestor  something  mofc 
tike  a  chimpan/cc.  I  pri\-atcly  doubt,  however,  if  he  was  quite  9> 
docile  and  harmless,  or  whence  did  the  pleasure  of  such  an  cmplogr- 
ment  as  pheasant -shooting  come?  There  is  a  dcstruaive  smack  io 
the  human  thai  I  cannot  i>erccive  in  the  chimpnniec. 

"Was  he  arboreal,  and  did  Jiehve  upon  fruit?"  It  has  beeniug- 
gesled  that  he  was  driven  from  these  mild  ways  b>'  the  cold  of  that 
unpleasant  lime  when  glaciers  covered  the  earth.  The  trees  died  and 
the  fruits  perished,  and  the  Ancestor,  climbing  down,  began  with  rati 
and  mice,  and  linished  with  cannibalism,  to  avoid  perishing  likewise. 
Also  he  invented  fire.  Also  the  cold  made  him  use  language.  Bat 
this  is  rather  an  unsubstantial  speculation,  since  Professor  Prcstwicit, 
for  iiislance,  believes  that  there  were  men  before  the  glaciers.  At 
any  rate,  he  tells  us  that  at  Sevenoaks,  in  the  rery  old  prc-glaeiil 
"plateau  drift"  above  the  downs,  he  has  found  instruments  of 
flint. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  those  beetle-browed  pcrson.i,  the  ]u1»;o- 
lithic  men,  the  remote  men  who  chipped  out  weapons  of  unpc^tshed 
stone  and  knew  the  uses  of  neither  cattle,  clay,  nor  com,  were  less 
human-looV.\ng  Watv  xVtu  ^^Xe-^TA  ■wa-ild  lead  us  to  fancy.    There 
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Es  I  hint  in  one  rude  scrstching  on  a  bone  that  the)-  vrcrc  thickly 
hairy.  Thctc  is  a  remote  chance  yet — at  least  it  is  a  pleasant  fancy 
to  entertain — that  wc,  with  our  owfn  eyes,  may  yet  see  this  hairy 
Ancestor  of  ours  tn  ihc  flesh.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the  entire 
inammolh,  skin  and  l!esh  complete,  frozen  up  inside  of  a  Siberian 
river  and  enduring  to  our  days.  The  fleih  wm  so  fresh  that  the 
do^  fell  upon  it  and  ate  it  without  ill  results.  Now,  thcie  pie< 
gbcial  men  of  Professor  Prestwich  must  have  been  contemporaries 
with  thoite  mammoths,  and  they  may  have  ventured,  too,  since  ihey 
hunted  thu  mammoth,  into  high  latitudes  I  The  discovery  of  a 
refrigerated  Ancestor  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

It  is  necessary  for  any  one  who  has  read  the  "  Frozen  Pireie  to 
curb  hb  imagination  here.  In  all  humanity  we  must  hope  the 
Ancestor,  when  thawed,  will  be  dead.  Fancy  the  shock  of  Rip  van 
Winkle  intensified  by  ten  thousand  generations!  If  he  is  dead  he 
must,  of  course,  be  promptly  stulfcd  by  all  the  best  taxidermists  in 
council,  and  placed  in  a  commanding  position  in  the  Museum  in 
Cromwell  Road,  a  relic  and  true  portrait  combined. 

Peihajis  he  was  a  cave-dweller,  but  Professor  Osborn  inclines  us 
lo  the  opinion  that  he  was  arboreal — unless,  perhaps,  he  went  on  all- 
. fours.  The  human  foot  has  not  been  walked  upon  solely  for — 
scientifically  speaking — a  verj'  long  period.  It  is  not  yet  completely 
adapted  to  its  new  use.  Every  gcneiaiion  it  is  by  an  infinitesimal 
degree  less  prehensile.  The  Japanese  are  a  very  civilised  people 
who  can  still,  as  a  race,  hold  things  with  their  feet.  The  little 
toe  of  the  average  man  grows  shorter  each  year  by  some  millionths 
of  a  millimetre,  often  nowada)-s  it  has  two  joints  instead  of  three ; 
while  the  big  toe  grows  longer  and  less  opfiosable.  The  foot,  it 
is  inferred,  must  have  been  habitually  preliensile  and  not  habitu- 
ally walked  upon  within  a  quite  recent  period— perhaps  within  a 
trifle  of  a  hundred  thousand  years  or  sa 

l.eaving  "  Probably  .\rboreal "  now,  we  may,  perhaps,  glance  at 
some  of  the  rcmoicr  generations.  What  came  before  the  Ape? 
I'he  common  ancestor  of  ajK;  and  monkey,  and  of  all  the  Lemurs, 
had  a  hand  for  grasping  like  ours,  opposable  thumb,  and  Hat  nails. 
Probably  his  t.iil  was  abundant.  His  skull  had  a  plentiful  projection 
of  snout,  and  his  brain-case  was  smaller.  Our  next  ancestor  certainly 
swung  from  tree  to  tree  in  a,  probably  tropical,  forest.  There  is  little 
chance,  then,  of  our  Unding  Ait  frozen  remains  among  the  arctic 
glaciers.  The  arboreal  habits  of  our  family  give  us,  prolubly,  the 
reason  why  tlicir  icmains  have  nut  yet  come  to  hand.  There  are 
few  chances  of   a   lemur,   for  instance,   getting  fossilised       The 
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hue  w  to  be  killed  oo  land,  to  be  eaten  n>ore  or  Irti 
eaincfy  on  bad.  or  to  decay  qdddy  above  ground.  If  by  chinre 
one  Ml  ftom  ibe  biancbei  into  a  fivest  streao^  there  were,  dooblltu. 
erecodilian*  at  hand — greedy  bnites  with  no  consideration  f-^r  ihe 
cootbinty  of  the  geological  record-  The  remains  of  Catainly 
AiboKil,  ihodbre,  ttill  await  due  discovery  and  idcnlificatioo,  and 
mienocDt  in  Westauttter  Abbey  or  Cromwell  Road. 

He  lived,  periups,  upon  fruits,  corrected,  possibly,  by  a  unffn 
at  tieetles,  moths,  and  the  like  creeping  thinf^  One  may  fancy  tbu 
at  tines  some  of  his  tastes  and  thou^ts  Soat  still  through  our  minds 
in  a  ^nsdy  manner.  Does  anything,  for  InsUnce,  give  us  now  ■ 
keener  delight  than  the  golden  transfiguration  of  sunlight  amoo; 
fonst  kavcs?  ^V'by  should  the  greenwood  Ik  such  a  pleasure  and 
rot  for  tolling  men  ?  We  fear  a  lion  because  tt  is  obviously  big  and 
licrcc,  but  OUT  dread  of  snakes,  the  curse  of  the  tropical  foren.  i> 
instinctive.  Again,  if  stinging  and  Ictbal  insects  had  not  been  t 
consuni  danger  to  our  Ccruinly  Arboreal  sires,  it  would  be  bud 
to  explain  the  innate  dread  and  dislike  wc  feci  for  spiders  and  SDck- 
It)^  l^gRy>  creep)-,  unsubstantial  things.  I'hc  inofTcn&ire,  friendljr 
cockroach  suffers,  I  fancy,  for  the  sins  of  the  poisonous  tropical  bug. 
Our  antipathy  to  insects  was  stamped  upon  the  brain  of  Certainlf 
Arboreal  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yean  ago. 

The  sires  of  Certainly  Arboreal  must  have  lived  before  the  lime 
when  a  sea  tike  the  llay  of  Ifcngal,  receiving  (he  mud  of  great  sew- 
trofucal  rivers,  covered  England  from  ^^'iltshirc  castn-ard.  Tliey 
were,  perhaps,  simpler  and  more  archaic  lemurs.  Tbcy  and  ibe 
dc-Eccndanis  of  the  living  Inscctivora,  the  &hrcws  for  instance,  may 
possibly  hare  drawn  closer  to  each  other  in  those  ancient  times.  But 
Ihc  portrait  is  very  foggj-  now.  Had  this  remoter  ancestor  ventured 
among  the  branches  yet,  or  did  he  creep  upon  the  ground  ^  What 
did  he  eat  ?  Did  his  wife  carry  her  babies  in  a  pouch,  after  the 
manner  of  the  living  opossum  and  kangaroo?  Did  he  peer,  a  c|uccr 
iitlle  lumuroid  f.icc,  nmoiig  tlie  branches,  at  the  lapir-likc  PalaothtriMM 
below  ?  Did  he  counsel  his  wife  (or  wives)  not  to  be  afraid,  and  with 
K  gleam  of  prophetic  inspiration  behold  himself,  or  his  progeny, 
glorious  in  the  spoils  of  the  earth  and  bestriding  the  horse,  the  nobler 
son  of  the  Palaeothcriums?  When  vrolf-like  Cywwfo*  chased  him, 
panting,  up  a  tree,  did  he  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  a 
time  would  come  when  the  dog  would  gratefully  lick  the  hand  that 
beat  it  ?  ProbaLiIy  the  birds  with  the  big  teeth,  that  were  ha  con- 
lemporaiiea,  TOide  V\\m  feel  uncomfortable  at  times.  Perhaps  the 
temper  ot  X\ic  dtTsvoctxaa  ^a^  »i\*aA.  ^a  "(ki\  ^  ^wi'iHiJMt  rhinoceros, 
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1^  and  otir  ancestor  was  chased  by  the  monster  ou:  of  pure  spite  and 
^HwkiousneM.  He  may  ha%-e  had  his  humiliations  in  spite  of  his  fuinre. 
^^  The  &inily  parlraits  that  should  come  ntxt  arc  quite  bi:)'ond  the 
^KKientific  imajjination  at  (trescnt.  Western  Europe,  at  least,  wai 
^^  under  watcr—rathcr  detp  water— foralonn  time  before  the  Icmuroid 
animals  a])))eared.  In  the  chalk,  the  Icgac)'  we  have  of  that  oceanic 
time,  there  arc  remains  of  sponges  and  sea-urchins,  plentiful  enough, 
shell-fisl)  and  other  marine  denixens,  but  not  a  sign  of  what  went  on 
upon  land  during  that  time.  Wliete  there  arc  shallow  water  remains, 
lew  hinti  are  discovered  to  lielp  us  with  our  pedigree.  The  stitt 
j  older  remains  that  came  on  the  other  side  of  the  gap  show  the  big 
reptiles,  the  Plcsiosaurus,  Ichthyosaurus  and  Deinosaurus — lords  of 
the  canh. 

Just  a  few  bones  tliac  have  come  to  hand  from  those  remoter 
times  have  been  identified  a.t  those  of  mammals,  hairy  quadrupeds 
akin  to  us.  One  of  the  jawbones  of  Phaiaihthtrium  in  our  museums 
may,  for  all  we  precisely  know  lo  the  contrary,  be  a  last  vestige  of  the 
Parent  of  Mankind.  It  must  have  been  a  half-reptilian  creature,  haliy 
perhaps,  but  Sronglysuspcetedof  laying  eggs  afierthe  reptile  fashion. 
In  the  old  Triossic  rocks  of  South  Africa  reptiles'  skeletons  showing 
BO  uncertain  tendency  to  mammalian  structure  have  been  found.  It 
was  probably  subsequent  to  the  epoch  of  vegetative  luxuriance  which 
gave  us  our  coal,  that  the  families  of  reptile  and  mammal  drifted 
apart. 
^B  It  seems  not  unlikely  thai  these  yet  remoter  ancestors  were  amphi* 
Hbions.  Instead  of  hatching  out  in  almost  aduit  completeness  from 
ihc  egg,  they  may  have  begun  the  world  at  an  earlier  staije.  There 
must  have  been  a  tadpole  stage  once  in  the  lifehistory  of  the  human 
forerunner.  Gill  slits,  that  still  are  to  be  found  in  the  unborn  child, 
served  then  a  useful  purpose  in  the  aeration  of  the  bloo<l  of  the  larvid 
animal.  We  may  fancy  that  in  the  great  Carboniferous  swamp,  where 
the  gigantic  cryptogams  and  Ixpidodcndra  were  storing  up  the  sun's 
energy  for  the  boiler  furnaces  of  to-day,  the  youthful  great,  great, 
great — the  reader  must  now  supply  a  bundrcd-pngc  volume  or  so  of 
greats— grandfather  of  Walt  and  Stephenson  wagged  his  little  tail 
and  fled  before  the  yawning  jaws  and  labyrinthine  teeth  of 
Anihraioiaurus. 

The  next  dim  figure  in  our  gallery  is  a  fish,  not  a  shapely  lish 
like  the  trout,  gleaming  splendid  with  silverj-  scales,  beautiful  in  every 
line  of  his  form,  but  something  distinctly  ugly — a  coarse  fish,  clumsy 
and  slimy,  after  the  fashion  of  a  dogfish  or  skate,  a  dirly,  indis- 
ciiminalc  feeder,  a  frequenter  of  mud  and  ibe  shallows.    The  clumsy 
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t^idostren  at  ihe  Zoological  Gardens  majr  give,  perinpi;  Mme  iika' 
of  hU  shape.     Possibly  he  w.is  shcltcted  in  a  cuirass  of  boBc.    Fi* 
:ill  ire  know  to  the  contrary,  his  fossil  relics  may  be  duly  fumcd  lad 
bbctlei]  in  some  of  our  museums  now. 

Beyond  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks  in  which  these  iish 
.-in<-ettora  of  ours  lived,  ihc  remains  of  vertebrala  arc  few  and  to 
lieiwcen.  It  would  .seem  tliat  some  of  these  most  archaic  fotou 
were  heavily  annoured  crtaiutes  without  limbs.  The  t«ro  lowec 
nmong  the  true  verlebrnta  that  lire  now,  the  bmpicy  and  Ihc  hag- 
fi^h,  arc  alfO,  we  may  notice,  without  any  trace  of  limbs.  Tbcy  tie 
also  peculiar  in  liaving  no  proper  jawi;  but  instead  a  peculiar  round, 
furtorial  mouth.  The  hag-fish,  moreover,  is  the  only  instance  of  a 
vcftcbratcd  animal  with  parasitic  habits.  ^Vhctll<:r,  bonrcTcr,  citbc 
of  ihcK  creatures  can  be  considered  as  really  throwing  much  li^ 
upon  Ihc  ancestral  vertcbrsta  is  a  matter  for  considcratiotu  Ceitaia 
anomalous  fossils  on  the  Silurian  rocks  hav«  been  regarded  as  the 
homy  teetli  from  the  circtilar  mouth  of  some  lamprey-like  form,  but 
ihcy  ore  just  as  probably  the  remains  of  wonxia. 

Hryond  this  the  obscurity  thickens  lo  an  absolutely  opaqM 
condltton.  Ivither  the  remoter  ancestors  had  no  teeth,  or  scalct,  or 
any  bone  to  become  a  fossil,  or  the  pressure  and  heat  of  ihc  inter- 
t'cning  ages  have  crushed  and  flattened  the  relics  beyond  our  power 
of  recognition. 

Turning  from  geology  to  comparative  anatomy  to  help  us  to  nake 
a  further  guess  at  the  Bncestra)  features,  we  Rnd  the  zoolo^ 
advocating  very  divergent  views.  We  are  directed  lo  the  obecnre 
lancelet,  an  inch-long,  semi-transparent  creature,  living  half  bcintd 
in  Mnd,  btainlc:^  limbless,  without  jaws  or  heart,  cartilage  or  bone, 
IS  our  cotnin  at  the  next  remove.  Or,  again,  we  arc  pointed  to 
ccnairt  marine  worms,  llic  U'hale's  Tongue,  a  curious  marine 
rrcaiure  living  saturated  in  sand  and  jJime,  also  ]>resents  a  stiange 
iitixturc  of  features  distinctive  of  vcrtcbmta,  and  others  suggestive 
of  «  rclationsliip  with  star-ltsh  and  sea-urchin.  And  a  laitlaaiic 
condMion  of  sett  scorpion  and  vcrtebrata,  hailing  fioia  Ataetia, 
ttccndy  appetted  in  the  Quarterly  Jotimai  t^  Mierostv^ieal  Stiaut. 
The  discussion  of  the  rdative  \-aluc  of  all  these  remote  resemblances 
is  Mill  proceeding,  and  in  the  cloud  of  this  discussion  the  definite 
Kmmr  pedtgree,  for  the  present,  must  end.  Later,  we  may  hope  to 
see  it  carried  further,  and  the  insect,  ctustaoeui,  8Ur<Aili  and  jelly- 
fi^  mollasc  aiul  plant,  diteaie  germ  utd  ferment,  linked  together 
by  one  comprehensive  and  certain  genealogy  into  a  united  aad 
«w««a\>y4cvcn4«A.\>«^«>**'^^S*-  H.  c  wuxs. 
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THE  soft  sunshine  of  a  Roman  spring  w.is  irradinting  the  streets 
as  Signora  Marit-Ha  Iroltcd  down  the  Corso  on  her  little,  high- 
heeled,  pointed-toed  shoes,  in  her  winter  dtcss  and  cloak,  which 
looked  rather  shabby  in  the  sunshine.  She  had  just  given  a  singing 
lesson  to  one  of  her  few  pupils,  an  English  lady  in  the  Pensionc  dell' 
Unionc,  and  had  been  paid  for  a  month's  lessons.  The  expression 
of  happiness  on  her  fcicc  was  directly  connected  with  the  tiny  roll  of 
paper  in  her  iiL;hily -clenched  hand.  Perhaps,  as  happiness  is  a  rela- 
tive ijuanticy,  she  derived  as  much  salislaciion  to-day  from  that  hard- 
earned  fifty  francs  as  she  had  detived  ihiity  years  ago  from  three 
limes  tlie  amount,  received  as  payment  fur  her  singing  of  "  Rosina  " 
or  "  I-i  Sonnumbub,"  with  compliments,  bouijuets,  admiiing  ova- 
tions in  poetry  (always  written  by  titled  gentlemen  on  gold  edged 
paper),  and  other  pleasant  accompaniments  to  boot.  Perhaps  so. 
WxA  thirty  years  ago  the  attendant  angels,  Voulh  and  Hope,  had 
hovered  around  Signora  Marietta,  creating  their  own  unequalled 
rosy  atmosphere,  whilst  to-day  they  had  ilcd,  carrying  illusions  of 
•11  sorts  with  them,  and  stern  lealky  was  the  fact  that  the  former 
prima  dcnna  hod  to  drudge  as  singing  mistress  for  her  daily  bread, 
with  no  one  to  admire  or  praise. 

On  this  bright  spring  day  the  Signora's  imaginative  brain  was 
busy  with  the  fifty  francs,  which  were  as  a  key  unlocking  many  pos- 
sible doots,  a  pleasingly  bewildering  which  ?  being  the  question. 
The  house-rent  was  paid  already,  thanks  to  the  Madonna  and  some 
other  pupils.  A  new  dress  i*  Scarcely  enough  for  that.  A  mantle  ? 
Unnecessary,  for  summer  was  so  near,  and,  as  the  .Signora  reilccied, 
•■I  have  done  without  a  spring  mantle  so  cleverly,  by  telling  my  pupils 
that  the  key  of  my  wardrobe  was  lost." 

That  wardrobe  and  its  treasures  1  Manifold  were  they,  robes  and 
vetinienis  innumerable ;  but  the  key  was  never  found,  so  they  re- 
mained unknown  quantities  lo  all  the  Signora's  acquaintances. 

A  good  dinner  at  the  restaurant  suggested  itself  to  her  considera- 
tion, and  with  so  much  insistence  that  five  francs  of  the  sum  was 
mentally  reserved  for  that  purpose:     "  Three  francs  for  a  toasa  (en 
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Bcnodeno*!  toul,"  sbc  nlaihied,  *'and  a  little  praeitl  for  Pbi,<M 
does  wdl  to  be  generous  to  the  servants  now  and  then,  and-^ 
Bkned  •aims  and  holy  Madoimt  1  my  dream  !  " 

The  auuc  of  ihh  nxlilcn  eiaabtini.  brtokcnmi;  thai  the  Sif^ioai 
thnoghts  bad  been  divened  into  a  new  channel,  was  a  tiny  slNf^^^ 
almost  hidden  by  ihc  brger  and  gayer  ones  on  each  wle  o(  i^H 
Nothiog  was  to  be  seen  ta  its  dukcncd  iriD<Iow  except  a  few  lickea 
vitli  nnmbers  on  tbcm.  Over  the  dooi  «as  a  (ilacaid  aRnouncing  Ik 

CRAKD  NATIONAL  LOTTERY, 

and  imiting  the  public  to  "tanpt  Ibfnuie,  which  may  nulic  yoa  ikb 
in  R  nomeot,  wkbout  nuining  any  risk."  The  priie  of  ioo,eeo 
frma  was  to  be  dnwn  viihoul  (ail,  as  fixed  by  law  irmoeaMmadi 
on  April  3a 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  home  Signora  M^rictuwas  unoonsdotiiol 
the  ootnr  world,  her  brain  was  bi»>cd  wiih  ab&lnisc  nuthematiol  ol- 
cnlatiDiis  ;  the  hurried  along  tbc  streets  hearing  and  seeing  DOihin( 
dmbed  tiw  •ei'etml  ffigihu  of  itaifs  leading  10  her  (Lit  abcorbd  ■ 
thoagbt,  and  finally  bant  in  upon  her  little  home  like  a  bomU 

lie  home  was  a  liny  appartamaOo  of  four  Toonu,  one  of  wUdi 

WIS  let  to  a  Etudcnt,  the  remaining  three—  a  tmall  bedroom,  a  dinian- 

room,  and  a  ktlchcn — opened  upon  one  of  those  linle  terraces  10 

dear  to  the  Italian  heart,  with  i»  gaily-painted  wall  representing  1 

Tcry  blue  sea  and  a  very  fieiy  Vesurius  in  incessant  and  aciiie 

eruption  ;  some  pots  of  flowers  %*\xi  the  idea  of  a  i;arden,  sad  * 

canary  sang  gaily  in  his  liltic  cage.    Ttw  Signora  croued  the  icriKe 

hastily,  and  pai»ed  through  tlie  dining-room  (with  its  red-bric):  floor, 

iu  conventional  sofa  and  six  chairs  eoi'cred  with  bright  green  \^ 

and  the  three  tuteUry  saints  or  household  gods — Rossini,  Belbn, 

and  Doniietti— gaiii^  in  the  mild  maiesty  of  chromo-Iithograpby 

down  from  the  walls),  and  burM  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  dit- 

cotvred  Pins  doing  her  hair  by  the  hearth  and  conversing  with  the 

domesiie  fowl.      This  was  a  young  cock,  who  was    kept  on  the 

premises  to  be  fattened  up  for  culinary  purposes,  enjoying  all  the 

privSeges  of  a  n>cmbci  of  the  lamtly  in  the  meanu'mc;     "  Poverino, 

he  keeps  me  company,"  I'ina  would  say  of  each  successive  fowl  in 

turn.    The  present  one  was  pecking  away  cheerfully  at  some  Icnutc 

tea^-es.    Some  day  old  Pina  would  wring  his  neck,  pluck  and  trust 

hitn  with  the  same  cheerful  bcnet'olencc  but  until  the  fatal  moment 

they  were  good  friends,  and  the  cock  accepted  MnB  on  the  same 

(ooung>   i^oVwAing  before  and  after,  do  pinia^^Btt  \a  not,  but 

I's  and  tbc 
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cock's  brain  vere  fairly  equal  in  entire  absence  of  tDtrnpcclivc  sen- 
timent. 

Pina  was  a  little  old  woninn,  willi  .t  yellow  wrinkled  face,  two 
vivacious  coal-black  eyes,  which  sparkled  as  if  thc>  were  only  twcniy 
]r«)rs  old,  and  an  open  dress  showing  her  thin,  old  brown  neck, 
Kdomcd  with  a  coral  necklace  and  a  locket.  Besides  being  a  sort  of 
general  factotum  in  the  house,  Pina  could  judge  the  merits  of  a 
singer  as  well  as  any  critic,  and  better  than  most ;  she  knew  all  her 
nuguess's  r&lcs  by  heart,  and  could  have  undertaken  the  oftice  of 
prompter  in  several  o]>cias.  It  was  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her 
on  lirative  occasions,  to  hear  Pina,  warmed  by  a  glass  of  good  wine, 
quaver  in  her  shrill,  cracked  old  voice  selections  from  "  Rosina," 
"Lucia,"  or  "Marguerite."  It  was  a  fumy  sight  to  sec  the  o!d  lady 
throw  herself  into  the  part  with  Italian  vtm,  clasping  a  prayer-book 
and  with  eyes  modestly  downcast,  issue  from  the  kitchen  (which 
represented  the  church  in  "  Faust,"  Act  II.)  and  quaver 

No,  Signer  1  Non  son  dnnilerlln 
Ne  bells, 

and  then  tly  hito  the  Jewel  Song  (which  even  she  admitted  to  be  too 
much  for  her),  nodding  her  head,  waving  her  hands  madly,  and 
ting  time  with  her  foot,  lo  indicate  the  missing  high  notc& 
Signora  Marietta  sat  down  and  fonned  herself,  showed  the  lil^y 
Irancs  and  unfolded  her  plans,  for  the  two  were  more  like  friends 
than  mistress  and  maid.  Fina  had  been  her  mistress's  wnjidank 
and  lire-woman  in  the  palmy  days  of  her  youth  and  theatric*! 
career;  had  clung  to  her  through  her  unhappy  married  life,  when,  as 
the  wife  of  aspenddirift,  all  her  earnings  had  been  flung  to  the  winds; 
and  now,  the  two  old  ladies,  cait  on  shore  by  the  ebbing  tide  of 
fortune,  settled  down  togedicr  to  face  old  a^e,  enlivening  the 
monotony  of  a  dull  existence  by  remembrances  of  the  brighter  pa&t, 
ind  by  an  occasional  quarrel.     Alas  !  to-day  wasdcstined  to  see  one 

I      of  their  very  biggest  quarrels.     For  when  Signora  Marietta  bi-gan  to 
st^gest  what  should  be  done  with  the  money,  old   Pina's  eyes 

Hlwinklcd. 

H      "  I-ct  us  haw  a  little  feast,"  quoth  she.    *'  At  length  I  can  make 

^Bny  Bomba  \ " 

^P       Now   this  was  Pina's  ehtf-fauvre,  her    triumph,  her  delighL 

^fTbe  soul  of  the  bom  cook,  long  thwarted  by  narrow  bills  of  fare  in 
their  little  household  economy,  rose  and  soared  in  visions  of  grateful 

'       epicureans,  friends  and  members  of  the  family,  surroumhng  their 
modest  table,  and  of  herself,  old  Pina,  shining  forth  revealed  in  he^ 

I      true  wonb  as  a  creator  of  unrivalled  dishes. 


^I 
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"  ■I'here  iriU  be  a  Bemka  \  " 

The  Kgnora  moved  impatiently  in  her  chair. 

"  You  pronuMd  It  when  the  money  should  come." 

The  Signora's  t$n  closed  with  a  snap. 

**  1'hc  Uomba  is  of  no  importance — a  trifle^"  said  she.  "  Alwjji 
(he  stomach.     1  shoukl  have  chosen  fot  thcc.  Pina,  a  fine  apron." 

But  i'ina,  reimnchfuUjr  cyeiog  her,  remarked :  "  1  ani  too  oid  t» 
finerjr,  and  «rc  have  long  inoniiscd  the  Stgnor  Studente  to  tute 
thts— " 

"  The  Signor  Studente  will  taste  anything,  bccattsc  his  own  Ixrda 
\i  so  soainy,'^  interrupted  the  Sigrton,  angrily  shnkii^  her  grey  curle4 
ffingc  at  her  lodt;<^'s  naove. 

"  It  costs  so  much,  Pina,  and  what  remains  from  it  ? — osty  an 
indigestion." 

"  Not  at  all,  per  Baoco  1 "  retorted  Pina.     "  Nothing  can  be  i 
nourishing  and  light,  and  it  only  costs — let  me  see.   Well,  the  chicken 
liere  migl-.t  do.     No>  he  is  not  fat  enough,  f^triw.    We  must  I 
a  real  good  one,  then  vegetablex,  rice,  a  glass  of  mamla 

"  Decidedly,  Pina,  you  want  to  ruin  roe  I "  said  the  Si| 
Angrily. 

"  /  Tuin  the  Signora  t  Maria  Santa  and  all  the  Saints  t  -After  all 
these  years "  ^M 

"  Listen,  I'ina.  Wc  may  both  become  rich  by  the  lottery.  ^1 
have  had  a  good  dream,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  to  neglect  it  I 
dreamt  last  night  of  a  yellow  bird.  Now  the  number  of  the  bird  ia 
the  drcim- book  is  thirty-seven,  and  the  number  of  our  house  is  thirty- 
seven  too.  Clearly  somctiiing  is  meant  by  this.  Then  to-day  u  1 
went  out,  I  saw  a  hunchback — nas  ever  such  luclc?" 

"  /  saw  a  woimn  hunchback,"  mumbled  Pina,  "  and  tAa/  biingi 
ill-luck." 

"  And  a  ]>igeon  flew  up  at  my  right  hand,"  pursued  her  mistress. 
"  AH  these  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  Providence  is  preparing  fot 
TTie  a  piece  of  good  fortune — for  me,  so  long  despised  and  huini- 
Ii.itecl'"  continued  Signora  Marietta,  waxing  setttunenial  and 
rhetorical,  as  she  occasionally  did. 

"And  /  saw  a  funeral  passing,"  cried  Pina,  "and  the  picture  of 
the  Madonna  fell  down  this  iiioming,  and— — " 

"Grumble,  grumble,"  quoth  the  Signora,  "when  all  I  do  is  for 
thy  good  as  well  as  mine,  ungrateful  one ! " 

But  Pina  had  turned  to  her  little  charcoal  fire,  and  was  fanning  it 
vigotov\s\y  wilH  an  o\i  laawft-'srai^   '9t«,««i  ii\  a.  temper. 


A 


Tlie  Signora  rose,  sending  her  chaii  over  with  a  bang,  thereby 
EtaTtlinfi;  the  cock,  who  had  ventured  rear  enough  lo  inspect  her 
boots,  and  causing  him  to  fly  away  with  lotid  and  alarmed  cackling. 

"Always  ungrateful  and  obstinate,"  she  repealed  ;  and  departed 
to  set  her  money  on  the  lottery. 

"  Keep  us  at  least  the  household  money,"  cried  Pira  ;  but  h 
mistrexs  took  no  notice. 

"  What  a  head  I  What  a  head  !  and  what  a  world  1 "  said  Pina  to" 
the  cock.  "  Veu  won't  be  long  with  us  now,  pevfrino  ; "  at  which 
ihc  bird  picked  up  another  bread-crumb  from  between  the  bricks  of 
the  floor,  probably  with  a  view  of  fattening  himself  as  rjuickly  as 
possible. 

Signora  Marietta,  with  a  feeling  of  Do  or  Die !  worthy  of  the 
most  sublime  cause,  sent  up  a  bdcf  and  business-like  prayer  to  the 
Madonna  in  the  neighbouring;  church,  offering  a  really  handsome 
percentage  in  case  of  gain,  and  then  boldly  staked  the  whole  sum  o 
Number  37. 


The  result  of  the  "  National  Extraordinary  Lottery  "  was  not  to  be 
made  known  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  long  before  the  expiration  ol 
that  period  the  absence  of  the  fifty  francs  made  itself  felt. 

The  cock  had  been  eaten,  every  inch  of  him,  and  cverj-thing  else 
in  the  scantily  furnished  larder.  The  Signora  began  to  look  pinched 
and  wan ;  her  eyes  grew  very  lai^,  and  her  tongue  very  $har]). 

Even  worse  to  btar  than  hunger  was  the  coldness  between  the 
two  old  ladies.  A  quarrel  is  awkward  when  the  two  parlies  arc 
entirely  dependent  on  each  other's  society,  and  when  they  are  at 
bottom  fond  of  each  other,  as  was  the  case  here.  Pina  preserved  a 
dignified  reticence  of  manner  ;  she  was  disappointed  about  her 
Sum/ia—hct  warnings  had  been  neglected  ;  she  was  hurt  about  the 
accusation  of  ingratitude; 

The  Signora  was  wrong,  and  she  herself  knew  it ;  but  if  the  fifty 
francs  won  the  priM  how  right  she  wouUI  be  then  I  And  when  her 
faith  wavered  she  called  to  mind  the  dream  of  the  yellow  bird  ;  the 
hunchback,  the  number  of  the  house,  and  the  Madonna,  and  felt 
that  everything  pointed  to  success— everything,  excepting  Pina's 
contrary  prcdicllons.  If  only  Pina  did  not  out  of  spiie  afflict  the 
lottery  by  means  of  "jetiatura,"  or  the  evil  eye,  all  miti/  be  well 
But  such  things  have  been  known. 

Pina  sat  in  her  kitchen  silent  and  solitary.    Tliere  was  no  fire, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  cook.    Her  mistress  avoided  the  kl 
instead  of  sitting  there  to  chat,  as  was  her  wont,  and  sougl 
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wrcfe  AoAt  of  the  diniag-room,  dariccned  to  exdade  the  sonfighL 
Hoe  she  ipeU  many  f{ian:  moments  situng  in  the  gloom,  bcnoth 
the  ImfMniTi  era  of  Ranifu,  BeUtiu,  txtA,  DoaizcttL 

One  ^Kf,  however,  (be  )umped  up  with  the  aii  of  one  who  ha 
Ukea  a  resolution,  went  to  her  bedroom,  and  opened  the  mysteiiou 
wudrobe  (which,  by  the  way,  opened  withotii  a  key,  •t^a-f,  that  it 
had  never  been  provided  with  a  lock),  and  took  out  tJie  only  aiticks 
eootaioed  in  it — her  well-worn  cloak  and  bonnet.  She  dietsed  with 
cnn,  pottJag  on  her  best  esiringi  and  the  thick  coating  of  powder  on 
bet  bee,  so  todispensaUc  to  an  Italian  lady'^  toilette  It  was  iounodctt, 
the  Signoca  always  said,  to  go  om  without  feudn  dt  rit,  and  none 
knew  better  than  she  what  was  due  to  herself  in  this  respect  Then, 
with  an  important  air  of  harii^  weighty  matters  on  band,  she 
•muniKed  to  old  Pina,  "I  am  obliged  to  go  out  on  inpoitant 
bnaineas  ;  to  a  consultation." 

"  The  ■omnambubst  ts  iH,"  replied  Pina  promptly,  sure  of  hei 
furmbe. 

"  Somnambulttt !  J^a  (he  /  \  am  going  to  no  somnambulist,  1 1 
retorted  her  mistress. 

"  Stay  the  good  God   keep  her  from  committing  some 
foolishness  !  "  ejaculated  old  Pina  solio  iwr,  shaking  her  head, 

Signora's  cons'jltatioD  was  with  the  English  lady,  her  pupil  She 
begged  for  her  advice  on  an  imponaol  and  delicate  matter.  Tea 
was  brought  in,  a  bc^'erage  which  Signora  usually  refused  (coiuiderio; 
it  to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  and  looking  upon  its  escenire 
constunption  by  the  English  as  a  craic— itn  capritdt}  insUst),  but 
which  she  swallowed  to-day  for  the  sake  of  the  accompanjing 
biscuits  and  cake,  for  she  was  very  hungry.  After  this  she  unfolded 
her  trials  lo  a  sympathetic  car. 

"  I  ask  you,  as  a  lady  of  sense  and  reason  (like  all  the  English}, 
supposing  an  old  gentleman  should  make  me  a  proiKisal  of  mainaige, 
I,  being  a  poor  widow  come  down  in  the  world,  with  only  that 
grumbling  I'ina,  who  behaves  hatefully  at  limes  with  her  capricci 
and  her  obstinacies  (oh  !  only  the  Madonna  knows  what  I  ha»e  to_ 
put  up  with  !).  well,  whether  I  should  refuse  such  an  offer  ?  Sliould^ 
1  not  raihcr  leave  ihal  old  I'ina  who  makes  me  wretched,  and 
devote  my  few  last  jears  to  making  such  a  kind  old  gentleman 
happy?    What  do  you  say?"  ■ 

"  Well,  my  dear  Signora,  if  he  is  really  nice,  and  if  he  caret  for 
you,  and  if  he  has  money " 

'*  Why  not  ?  "  replifid  the  Signora  affably. 

"  \  out  Cusl  Vvu%\jiTv<i  Vaa  Wtu  di«d  Mime  tin*,  has  he  not  i 
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"  Pasimta  I "  ejaculated  the  Signora. 

"  Then,  by  all  means,  yes  I "  said  her  counsellor  impressively. 

'ITie  Signora  looked  pcnsivciy  Iriumphant.  "  That  is  just  what 
I  reasoned  with  myself,"  she  said  musingly,  with  her  head  on  one 
side:     ITiere  wai  a  j^entle  pause, 

"Have  you  known  him  lon^?"  inquired  the  English  lady, 
enjoying  the  rijle  of  cenfiJanle  am^uiiigly,  and  thinking  how  easy  it 
is  to  gi»c  good  advice. 

Signota  Marietta  started  from  her  reverie,  "Oh,  no!  [  don't 
know  him  at  all  1  That  is,  I  vras  only  saying,  you  know,  one  never 
can  tell  what  may  happen.  Supposing  1  did  meet  such  an  old 
gentleman,  and  supposing  he  did  want  to  marry  m^  what  should  1 
do?" 

"That  alters  the  rase,"  said  the  lady  laughing  a  little,  and  the 
Signora  went  home  rather  mottified. 

The  day  before  the  drawing  of  tFie  lottery  arrived  and  found 
Signora  Marietta  at  a  very  low  ebh.  She  w;is  anxious  and  nervous, 
and  a  diet  of  bread  and  a  little  sour  wine  is  ni>l  strengthening  during 
a  time  of  suspense.  She  sat  in  her  chair  at  the  door  opening  on 
the  liltic  terrace,  and  even  the  blue  sea  and  the  fiery  Vcsuwus  failed 
lo  cheer  her.  She  looked  the  picture  of  stoical  resignation.  If, 
after  all,  she  had  thrown  away  fifty  francs  ? 

Presently  Pina  came  in,  carrying  a  tray,  which  she  placed  on  the 
table  without  a  word.    A  most  savoury  smell  filled  the  room. 

»"  What  is  that  ? "  demanded  the  Signora  very  sharply. 
"  It  is  dinner,  dinner  for  the  jfadtona." 

"What  dinner?    What  padrona?"  asked  her  mistress  hungrily. 

"  Well,  I  feci  you  will  need  it  and  .10  I  brought  ii,  and  now  the 
best  thing  for  you  is  lo  eat  it,"  and  Pina  beat  a  hasty  retreat  back  to 
her  kitchen. 

Signora  Marietta  sprang  up,  seized  the  cover  off  the  dish  and 
there  disclosed  a  succulent  ii/ld,  bread,  vegetables,  wine — a  tempting 
little  meal. 

She  rushed  into  the  kitchen  after  Pina.  "Where  did  this  come 
from?' 

"From  the  market,  lo  be  sure  !  " 

"  Yes ;  but  who  gave  you  the  money  ?  " 

"  No  one,"  answered  old  Pina,  averting  her  eyes. 

"  Oh  !  thou  dear,  naughty,  good  old  soul  \  to  do  such  a  thing 
for  thy  wicked,  spendthrift  mistress,  whom  Heaven  will  punish  for  her 
sins  by  withholding  from  her  iht-  winning  of  the  lottery  t"  and  the 
impulsive  Signora  Marietta  fiung  herself  on  Pina'a  neck,  and  the  two 
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old  things  wept  and  vere  reconciled,  as  tbey  had  been  so  inany  tints 
before. 

Then  they  ate  the  meal  together  and  n-ere  very  happy ;  as  happy 
as  two  people  cnn  l>e  who  are  neatly  starving  and  get  a  good  dinnci, 
and  as  two  people  who  have  a  foolish  (laairel  and  arc  teconeilcd. 

Next  day  the  lottery  numbent  were  drawn.  The  lucky  numbci 
was  ihiriyeight  "  And  1  who  drew  tliiity-seven  I  Well ! "  said  Ibe 
Signora,  "  it  shows  how  nearly  right  I  wat  I  If  I  had  only  added 
one  we  should  have  been  Rulltonaires !  I  sHrII  nc\'cr  forget  hoc 
near  I  cainc  to  winning,  never !  I  do  think  that,  if  I  had  tMt 
quanellcd  wiih  Pina,  that  one  figwie  would  have  been  right" 

A  slight  coDSolatton  came  to  her  that  same  morning,  for  in 
dusting  ihc  bc&l  colTce-cups  that  stood  on  the  side-table  in  lae 
dining-room,  she  found  in  one  a  five  franc  paper  piece.  It  mi^ 
have  been  there  some  time,  for  it  was  weeks  since  the  best  cups  bad 
been  used.  Or,  perhaps,  the  Madonna  had  put  it  there  "i  Pina,  good 
faithful  old  soul,  knew  better ;  she  had  played  Providence  Bod 
Madonna  so  often  out  of  her  small  savings ;  but  she  said  nothic^. 
Her  mistress  underetood  the  matter,  too,  something  as  children  undci- 
ttand  that  their  Christmas  gifts  come  from  their  parents,  after  ill, 
and  not  from  the  Christ-child  ;  but  the  etiquette  is  to  believe  the 
latter,  and  in  like  manner  Signora  Mariclla  ascribed  her  lucky  iiad 
10  Providence,  with  a  side-glance  at  old  Pina.  Anyhow,  tbey  lived 
on  the  five  francs  for  a  few  days,  until  another  pay  day  came  tonnd 
for  the  Signora.  "  One  thing  is  clear,"  she  said,  "  no  luck  cocnes  to 
me  if  I  go  against  Pina.  1  must  never  quanel  with  her  any  mote, 
for  it  brings  me  ill-luck  I  ' 

And  next  windfall  Ptna  will  cook  her  Bomha  and  shine  forth  i& 
the  glory  of  an  accomplished  cook  before  all  admiring  partakers,  as 
event  to  which  she  looks  forward  as  to  an  apotheosi-t. 
After  dinner  she  will  sing  Maigudritc. 

HARY  HARGRAVE. 
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AT  A  "K2VEIPP"  SPA. 


WITHIN  tliG  last  Ccvr  years  a  new  /Eiculai>ius  hu  rltcit  tip  in 
Germany,  who  has  rapidly  laid  a  goodly  i>ortion  of  territory 
under  his  medical  dominion.  His  manner  of  healing  a  original— 
altogether  different  from  that  of  other  sons  of  Pnoiion.  But,  what 
with  genuine  and  reputed  successes,  his  sway  is  extending  10  fast 
that  it  seem.t  not  too  much  to  assume  that  "within  a  measurable 
distance  of  time  "  he  may  bring  his  staff,  and  serpent,  and  dog,  among 
ursclves,  where,  thanks  to  [KCutiar  climatic  influtrnco,  inraltdsaic 
always  i:lenitful,  and  generally  willing,  in  despair  of  other  remedies, 
to  accord  a  reaily  welcome  to  a  new  goqwl  of  health.  Kveti  wiihimt 
such  prosi>ect  H>  whet  our  curiosity,  iho  strange  duing^t  o(  the  new 
school  of  medicine,  as  seen  on  the  spot,  may  he  worth  a  passing 
notice,  just  to  show  by  what  odd  fashions  our  neighbours  allow 
themselves  to  be  led. 

I  You  cannot  be  hall  a  day  in  Germany  without  discovering  that 
"Kneipp"  has  there  become  :t  great  power.  Half  the  population 
talk  "  Kneipp"— they  walk  "Kneipp,"  dress  "Kneipp,"  bathe 
"  Kneipp,"  feed  "  Kneipp,"  and  the  more  nimble  among  them  even 
dance  "Kneipp."  Indies  invite  their  friends,  as  a  matter  of  course 
— just  as  naturally  as  here  they  would  to  paruke  of  a  cup  of  tea — 
to  divest  iheiiiKelves  of  their  shoes  and  stockings  and  indulge  in  a 
walk  in  the  river,  or  in  some  near  pund.  People  whose  sleep  Is 
troubled,  as  a  matter  of  course,  supplement  their  habitual  "  night- 
cap "  with  a  "  Kneipp  "  footbath— all  cold— out  of  which  they  draw 
up  their  feet  and  calves,  all  moist  and  dripping,  into  the  sheets, 
which  we  benighted  isUndcis  assiduously  study  to  keep  dry. 

If  you  may  believe  the  new  god  of  healing  and  his  votaries,  tlicre 
is  no  complaint  which  ■'  Kneipp  "  will  not  cure,  from  simple  dys- 
pcpsia  up  to  cholera,  and  even  lunacy.  And  it  is  all,  or  most  of  it, 
acconiplished  by  water— a  merciful  dispensation  of  I'rovidcnce  Jt 
may  seem,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  heralding  an  era  of 
umrcraal  cleanliness.  ^^^^^ 

Unfortunately  Providence,  if  its  ni«hMjm|B|  direction,  made 
a  little  mistake  in  the  choice  of  its  apMt' '  •  Kneipj)  js,  no 
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doubt,  »  vcrf  otinMble  Chfutiaa  ;  but  be  is  s  rooM  lojral  ton  of  the 
old  Church,  lo  irhom  Luther's  CaiGchism— ctDbodjing  that  tcit 
Kcnublc  ritnark,  fanilluT  to  cwry  Protoi.ini  Ccmun,  whiicfa  up 
that  '■  W«icT  atone  won't  do  il "  ("  li'awr  Ihud/rtUifh  mirhl ") — cnuU 
not  rviMnibly  be  cxprdctl  lo  be  known -unless,  indeed,  ii  be  u  a 
hcrctka]  .ibomiiutiun  lo  \k  (liufgardeKl  rather  ihan  o1*c)'GtI.  Accon]- 
ingly,  be  will  allow  no  soap  with  his  water,  except  in  the  e:isc  of  "  itch  * ; 
no  Eriction,  no  drying,  no  beat  to  speak  of— not  even  sutBcicnt  diua- 
tion.  except  for  walking  in  w:itcr,  which  is  permitted  ad  litittim.  Bgr 
such  application  water  can  scarcely  be  cxjKctcd  to  cleanse.  N'or 
was  it  really  intended  ta  A  hot  saiionaceous  b:i!h,  such  as  we 
delight  in,  must  needs  mean  cITcniinacy.  And  KathL-r  Kneipp'smaa 
object  is,  not  to  intcoeratc,  but  to  "  harden  '  his  patients— to  bm; 
them  bade  to  that  happy  stale  of  savage  robustness  in  which  (liLc 
tlie  Scotch  warrior  who  could  bear  to  lie  stark  naked  in  cold  tnov, 
Inasmuch  as  he  was,  a.i  he  boasted,  "  all  face  ")  they  can  boldly  dit- 
card  Dincteenth-centur>-  luxuries  and  live  like  Bavarian  peasants,  in 
hempen  garments,  without  overcoat,  and  di^jcsi  lou^h  and  ptenlirul 
fim;.  llut  then,  again,  for  some  good  reason  or  other.  Father  Kncipp 
will  not  allow  that  gloiiotts  invigoration  which  we  associate  with  coM 
bathing— headers,  aitd  shower-baths,  and  long  swims.  Soft  "gusbes,* 
itnmcrsiom,  for  the  most  part  for  the  fjxice  of  a  few  tninutcs  oal]r, 
and  cold  )cts  from  a  hose  only  at  certain  seasons  and  under  medical 
tupetinteDdence — that  is  all  the  *■  bathing  "  or  washing  which  he  will 
give  oounienance  to.  Altogether,  hin  is  a  most  curiously  ingeniosi 
system,  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards,  and  based  tipoa 
physiological  and  therapeutic  principles  to  whiizh  common  physkiani 
arc  utlcr  strsngcrtt  yet  effective,  so  he  and  his  disciples  avo, 
beyond  anything  which  has  hitherto  been  irit-d.  Rightly  apfdied,  these 
small  doses  of  water  will  effect  wonders :  correct  evil  humours,  restore 
life  to  palsied  limbs, "  quench  the  fire  "  of  in6ainmat>on,  cure  stomach, 
bead,  nencs.  rectify  the  blood,  and  come  as  near  that  often-dreaml- 
of  ]KiiMcca  for  all  human  ailments  as  anything  which  has  yet  bten 
thought  of.  In  truth,  with  Pindar,  Father  Kneipp  may  inscnbe 
u]>on  hb  prophet's  banner,  while  leading  a  medical  Jehad — '\^»^w 
fir  t-ttt,%,  m 

And,  whatever  be  the  scientific  objections  lo  the  system,  in  ■ 
practice  It  has  proved  successful  to  stjch  a  d<^ec  {wlKn  coupled 
with  l-'aith)  that  every  year  sees  fresh  thousands  flock  to  the  shrine  of 
the  new  divinity.  Al  his  Bat-ariao  Epidaurus  of  Worishofen,  daring 
llw  Bcaum,  be  can  boast  Vis  ^fioo  and  3.000  follower!!  at  a  time, 
ctowlcti  tog,«liw  TO  tl\e  W  'age,  all  intent  upon  executing  his 
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directions  to  (he  letter,  all  impatient  to  be  healed,  batch  snccecding 
batch,  ao  long  .IS  he  is  nillingtoseetheoi.  And  more  than  oncTricca 
and  Ithomc  tuis  nlrcaOf  been  set  up  elsewhere— one  or  tno  starting 
into  being  every  yc.ir,  and  proqwring  wheresoever  they  creel  their 
»Iut.  Nor  does  c%'cn  this  represent  the  full  tncasUTc  of  Father 
Kneipp's  triumphs.  Thousands  who  do  not  care  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  severity  of  a  full  "  cuic  " — more  especially  at  Woiishofen, 
where  something  like  pure  regetarianUm  and  rigid  leetotalixm  is 
exacted — will  practise  "Kndpp"  piiraiely  at  home,  in  iheir  own 
amateur  way,  poppinj;  freely  in  and  out  of  cold  water  (which  their 
clothes  arc  allowed  (o  soak  up),  and  walking  in  such  rivers  and  puddles 
happen  to  be  within  iheir  reach. 

Chance  led  mc  last  year  unexpectedly  among  a  colony  of 
Kneippists,"  at  a  little  watering-place  which  I  will  call  Soun'nois, 
where  1  could  observe  their  curious  ways  at  close  quarters.  Very 
Judiciously  has  this  Spa  been  planted  pretty  near  the  French  Trontier 
— on  the  ftini,-e  of  the  beautiful  Vosgcs  mounuins — with  a  view  to 
ailractir-.)t  visitors  from  France,  in  whicli  country,  in  all  things  which 
pertain  to  military  eDicicncy  and  vigorous  manhood,  Germany  is  now 
being  studied  and  imitated,  as  before  the  war  in  things  in  general 
French  habits  used  to  be  copicd.iii  Germany,  iVmong  sucJi  invigorating 
execdscs  Kneippism  ranks  by  no  means  lowest  Hence  the  favour 
whicli  it  is  findinf{  ai»ang  such  French  as  have  thus  far  resisted 
the  more  aristocratic  attractions  of  "  Ic  tub." 

I  had  known  preiiy  little  Sourinois  before  it  was  converted  into 
a  temple  of  "  Kneipp."  It  used  lo  be  such  a  delightful  little  place, 
with  its  air  of  incomparable  freshness  and  repose,  the  intense  green 
of  its  forests  around,  the  boldly  outlined  mountains  rising  up  above, 
and  that  champagne  like  atmosphere,  in  which  alone  my  old  friend 

the  cx-Jinttfur  daforHs  of  France,  M,  L ,  declares  that  at  his 

octogenarian  age  he  can  sufficiently  rcciuil  his  health  for  another 
winter  in  Paris,  When  spending  a  brief  week  in  the  pUice,  on  my 
tramp  through  the  \'osges  in  id90, 1  registered  a  von-  that  next  time 
I  wanted  a  real  refreshing  rest  after  faffing  London,  in  Soutinois 
should  that  rest  be  sought — in  that  unpretending  ^toM/fMVJv/,  which 
was  so  clean  and  tidy,  and  neat  and  smart,  though  everything  was  plain 
and  simple;  and  among  tho^c  unobtrusive  genial  Alsatians  who  merely 
made  an  excuse  of  some  insignificant  ailment  to  spend  a  pleasant 
three  or  four  weeks  in  dolce  far  «(Vfl(V-rt(»r-mineral  water  of  the 
mildest  description— in  fact,  only  so  slightly  mineralised  as  just  lo 
deserve  the  adjective. 

^Vhen  arriving  last  summer  I  was  not  a  little  token  aback  at  the 
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cbaoge  which  hsd  come  over  the  place.  "  ^Vho  on  eacth,"  I  uked 
(he  landlord,  M.  Peiil3)-st^Tne,  who  had  aiteniivel/  gone  to  the 
station  to  meet  me,  "  who  arc  all  these  \Ka\M  walking  about  bate- 
foot  ? "  "  jih.  (t  sunt  da  Knd^piftts—tct  have  turned  the  place  into 
a  Kneipp  Spa— and  we  are  doing  well  over  it,"  was  (he  reply.  A*to 
the  latter  point  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  whole  place  "  recked.* 
so  to  K|>cak,  of  "  Kneippism."  Not  a  room,  not  a  left  or  a  dowi 
was  there  in  the  Tillage,  which  was  at  all  tcnaniabic,  which  was  not 
occupied  by  some  ca^^r  Kneippist.  High  and  low,  professional  mu 
and  peasant  wonvan,  cripple  and  valetudinarian,  seemed  to  have  nuufe 
up  their  minds  that  there  was  no  remedy  like  Kneippism,  and  that 
accordingly,  at  all  costs  and  at  all  inconveniences,  KneipfMsm  must  be 
tried.  The  local  people  were  making  monc)' by handfuls.  Neverhad 
they  been  &o  piosiwrous  siiKe  the  Germans  had  come  into  the  laod. 
Out  of  the  windows  peeped  canisters  filled  with  Kneipp  "teas."  Oa 
the  roads,  in  the  gardens,  in  the  vineyards,  walked  men  and  woibcb 
barefoot  And  even  the  children— of  whom  Sourinoia  boasts  * 
\-cri tabic  army,  bright,  merry,  cheerful  little  Swabians  just  touched  iqv 
for  life,  with  a  dash  of  Franco-Gallicism— aped  their  ciders,  walking 
little  muillarks  thnt  they  vrere,  barc-Iuggcd  in  the  watetcounc 
which,  in  obedience  to  Plato's  wholesotnc  recommendation  xad 
Frendicustom,runsallihroughthcTiUagc~pretcndtngtodo"Kncipfi'* 
seriously,  and  stirring  up  tlic  foul  sediment,  by  no  means  to  the  in- 
pio^'cment  of  tlic  water,  in  which  their  mothers  and  elder  siscn  ^ 
seem  to  be  washing  clothes  all  the  day  long.  S 

To  rest-seekers  like  myself  the  cliange  was  decidedly  one  for  llic 
worse.  "  Kneippism,"  1  ought  to  explain,  though  poiiubr,  is  not  strtol; 
speaking  fashionable.  It  has  scarcely  yet  been  fully  acclimatited 
among  the  "  Upper  Ten."  One  of  its  panicuJiu'  lecommmdatioiii 
is  its  cheapness.  Probably  among  the  whole  collection  of  Kneipp 
Spas  Sourinois  Is  one  of  the  most  presentable,  on  account  of  the 
recognised  attractions  of  its  climate  and  surroundings,  and  becauic 
the  well-to-do  Alsatians,  who  still  form  its  stock  eJientile,  will  not 
put  up  with  starvation  diet — which  appears  to  make  the  "cure"  not 
one  whit  less  efTective.  "  \Vurishofen,  indeed  ! "  contemptuously  re- 
marked to  me  one  of  these  big-limbed  gentlemen.  "  Do  you  think 
that  wc  Alsatians  could  go  without  our  accustomed  meal-fare,  and  ^ 
our  bottle  or  two  of  wine?    No  Worishofen  for  me."  f 

They  are  a  jorial  race,  these  Alsatians,  tlie  most  successful  pupils, 
in  spite  of  mishaps,  that  "the  laughing  philo3Ui>beT "  has  yet  found, 
but  curious  in  their  mongrel  nationality.  Meet  ihcm  as  ■ 
stianjei  an4  l^\cj  ■«'^\\aSi.'^\TO,tV\&'i'a\i,a«  a  matter  of  course,  and 
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keep  the  French  vcucer  which  Fate  haa  put  upon  them  studloosly 
turned  to  ibc  surface.  As  ibcy  thaw,  out  comes  the  genial,  broad 
Swahinn — which,  after  all,  is  their  tiuc  grain — and  tlie  more  in- 
timate you  grow  the  more  freely  will  they  sliow  theinsetvcs  true 
Swabians,  alike  in  speedi  and  in  thoughL  In  the  some  -my  do  they 
regulate  their  daily  habits.  In  the  morning,  and  at  mid-day  dinner, 
ihcy  arc  as  Frendi  as  if  there  never  had  been  an  1870.  Cher  their 
ftftcrnoon  coITee  they  would  never  think  of  [ilaying  any  game  bul 
French  piquet— very  indiflerenily,  it  tjt  true,  but  with  a  rigid 
observance  of  Fcench  etiquette.  In  the  evening  Swabianism  gains 
the  upper  hand,  and  when  after  supper,  to  the  arcompanimcnt  of  a 
goodly  flow  of  wine,  supplemented  by  kirsch,  they  scat  themselves 
round  the  card-tables  for  a  genuinely  German  game  of  "ramsch," 
never  a  word  of  French  Is  spoken  ;  but  the  walls  resound  with  the 
vigorous  echoes  of  stentorian  Swabian  speech  and  not  less  stcntoriao 
Swabian  laughter. 

The  Alsatian  clergy,  who  have  always  shown  a  marlced  liking  for 
Sourinois,  have  not  deserted  their  old  favourite.  "  Kneipp  "  or  mineral 
water  makes  little  difference  to  them,  so  long  as  they  have  the  familiar 
place  to  go  to.  I  found  a  most  typical  representative  of  their  cb.ts 
almost  monopolising  the  favour  of  the  lady  visitors — a  well- nourished 
and  happily -di.ipositioned  atre,  with  a  joke  and  a  &mile  for  every 
nne,  and  no  complaint  whicli  his  own  form  of  fCneippiMn  would 
cure.  For  he  ktbitually  set  the  dietetic  rules  laid  down  at  bold 
defiance.  *'  Only  one  ])int  of  Solhumit  (red  wine,  as  tliey  say  in 
Germany)  a  meal,"  earnestly  pleaded  the  doctor,  Vogeldunst,  one  of 
Father  Kneipp's  most  lamous  pupils.  The  curi  could  not  wash 
down  his  food  with  less  than  three,  or  perhaps  four,  to  say  nothing 
of  sundry  kirschts,  which,  as  an  Alsatian,  of  course  lie  must  drink 
after  coffee  and  as  3  night -cap,  with  a  qttouilcktOT  two  to  follow,  lest 
the  kirsch  should  not  have  been  up  to  the  mark,  and  a  glass  of  that 
sovereign  cure-all  of  the  Vosges,  myrtilh,  thrown  in  to  set  matters 
quite  right.  At  length  the  doctor  insisted  that  beyond  the  regula- 
tion pint  no  '•  Koihwcin  "  should  be  imbibed.  The  curi,  with  regret 
and  resignation,  left  off  the  red  wine,  and  took  to  white.  \\'lii;n,  the 
evasion  being  detected,  inilslum  that  liquor  was  placed  on  the  index^ 
he  opportunely  discoveicd  some  excellent  native  Tokay,  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  may  be  said  to  be  neither  quite  red  imr  quite 
while.  And  out  of  drinkini;  that,  he  said,  he  would  not  be  bullied-— 
no^  not  by  twenty  VogelduntU.  In  rjindid  moments  he  winild  protest 
that  Kndppism,  like  other  systems  of  medicine,  was  all  humbug  ;and 
aficr  abusing  Voltaire  violently  in  the  pulpit^as  is  still  the  fashion. 
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amaog  tbe  Roa:anist  priesthood  of  France — he  would  spptoviogljr 

i|Mie  the  sceptic's  tines : 

Je  n'attcadi  fien  de*  can  et  de  lot  uiH«  «N^ 
CeM  k  plaiib  ^ol  bit  b  witA. 

la  oorEn^tdi  Church,  wfaicb  unctions  prietlly  marriage,  woi 
boad  tnakes  the  foung  of  "  the  doth  "  in  peculiar  objtct  oT  hoougc. 
lo  ibe  old  Church,  where  cditucy  prevails,  feininino  wonhlfi 
mUkscs  itsdf  bf  preference  to  the  (Ad.  The  rurf  found  himtdi 
peqielually  belcaguctvd  by  admiring  fianales,  whereas  ihe young  ascetic 
riL-airt,  ItVcwbc  aa  Alsatian,  troablcd  with  congestion  and  hjrpo- 
cboodna,  thin  and  austere,  and  looking  for  all  the  worid  as  if  fw 
saocdty  he  canled  hard  peas  about  with  him  in  his  shoes,  w» 
geueaHy  Defected.  A  third  typiol  £cr\-ani  of  the  Church,  tie 
wfuy  aW^  oil  and  spare,  sharp  of  tongue  ai>d  penetrating  oS 
glance,  tDanogrd  lo  keep  himself  gcnerany  to  himself;  only  dioppios 
into  the  gcDctal  conversation  vrilh  a  pointed  remark  when  oppor- 
tunity seemed  to  invite  a  ihnist  bomc: 

You  meet  at  KnciRJ  Spas  with  a  more  motlc}'  gathering  of  in- 
valids than  at  any  oibcr  class  of  hcaJth-resorts— not  aJ/  fat  people, 
as  at  Ntoricnbad  ;  nor  )'et  a/i  constunptin;,  as  at  Mennc  ;  r>or  yd  «7 
cripple^  as  at  Bonrtxmne.    There  were  spccimcos  of  every  type 
of  tBing  htunanity  at  Sourtnots,  with,  perhaps,  the  more  or  less  pus- 
lysed  shgfatly  preponderating.  For  KiteippJsm  it  considered  cspecallr 
efliective  in  cases  of  paialysis,  and  trany  an  unexpected  squeeie  will 
yon  gel  from  a  palsied  hand  relaxing  into  nKibilliy,  in  token  of  )of, 
at  pngressiag  recovery.    Some  of  these  paralytics  arrive  in  a  soK 
of  utter  bdpienness.    Vet  they  venture  bravely  into  the  water,  and 
some  no  doubt  derive  benefit.     Then  there  are  dyspeptio  vbck 
having  tost  all  bith  in  ordinary  doaors,  come,  irw  Am/  d<  trur  lalU, 
to  the  "water  doctor";  and,  if  they  can  but  muster  sufiici<.'nt  fotthlo 
believe  in  him,  hb  treatment  is  said  to  do  them  good.     As  ■  rtik; 
they  look  tbe  verj*  tmpcrso«u6on  of  misery.   There  was  one  Freocb- 
■nan  who  for  his  sinister  aspect  come  lobe  nicknamed  "KavaehoL"  la 
point  of  woebegone  appearaiK^  a  poor  German  even  beat  him.    For 
he  literally  kiokcd  as  if,  like  tlic  whilom   Duke  of  Cumbethnd 
(according  to  Tom  Moore),  he  had  committed  c*<rry  crime  imdcr  the 
san  except  suiddc,  and  had  not  found  it  to  pay.     Moreo\-cr,  tbere 
are  chlorottc,  scrofulous,  asthmatic  and  rheumatic,  martyrs  to  sciatica^ 
and  what  not — ctwQgh  to  tax  the  powers  of  a  doixn  sjieciatisti.        | 

\\'hat  with  French  and  GcmtaiiK  present  in  the  same  place,  the 
ptoprieior  ot  \\ve  ElafciimHwiti^  M.  Petiwystfcnie,  was  a  little  put  lo  it 
how  to  Tnu^^\  \\vev«o  iiutig||j|||^^K^«»  Vi  -M^iJk  %  «):Jli«iaa.    Of 
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arse   they  grouped  themselves  in    "sides,"  ench,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  wiih  iia  own  peculiar  "queen."     In  this  matter, 
a  lucky  accident,  the  French  were  the  more  fortunate.     For 
I  Gentille,  who  took  the  leocl  among  them,  was,  though  not  a 
rbeauiy,  Mill  a  very  presenuble,  neat,  sxxUe^  fair-coni])lexi»iied, 
rather  fragile  little  body,  with  a  moOcintc  air  of  (hit  Bn<l  (a.thion 
about  her,  and  a  pleasant  cxpresnon  of  countenance,  and — which  in  a 
Kncipp  Spa  is  a  great  thing— small  and  while  little  feet,  which  she 
did  not  show  mure  than  in  the  course  of  the  tre:itn]ent  coiitd  be 
helped.    On  the  Ucrman  side,  the  qucensliip  was,  in  viituc  of  title, 
assigned  to  a  "  baroness,"  who  happened  to  be  as  unlilcc  a  baroness;, 
German  or  otherwise,  as  could  well  be,  except  in  the  matter  of  airs. 
Uncouth  of  build,  big  of  limb,  ungainly  of  gait,  with  a  foot  wliicb 
feeined  to  be  borroued  Crum  a  male  giant,  and  had  a  provoking 
abit  of  alw3>'3  obtruding  it«elf  to  view,  she  looked  a  very  peasantess. 
lerhu&band  was  the  owner  of  some  smelting  works  in  the  Palatinate, 
as  peasant-like  as  herself.    The  proprietor  himself,  M.  Pelits)'sctme, 
though  he  .iccepted  Germ.in  nationality  in  1871,  is  French  to  the 
core,  and  hait  told  a  German  Cabinet  Minister  to  his  (ace  that  he 
will  alw.iys  remain  so.     At  meals  he  managed  to  preser>'e  peace  by 
eating  the  French  all  by  themselves  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  the 
Sermans  at  the  oilier,  witli  the  Alsatians  judiciously  bestowed  between, 
'u  buffcn,  bordering  the  one  side  or  the  othcraccording  to  the  degree 
^of  Ksignstion  with  which  they  liad  accepted  the  new  order  of  things, 
bus,  here  was  a  thoroughly  "  graduated  scale,"  with  something  of  a 
'  neutral  iwnc,"  and,  on  the  whole,  the  airangcmcni  worked  salisfac- 
toiUy.    The  Alsatians  who  acted  so  useful  a  part  in  it  were  for  the 

Imosl  part  well-to-do  proprillains,  yeomen- farm er5^  much  interested 
in  tlie  blossoming  of  the  vine  and  in  other  thing<)  agrtculttiial  and 
Titiculiural,  free  and  easy  in  iheir  converse,  and  particularly  great  at 
meals  and  feasts,  and  afternoon  gatherings  at  the  bratstriet  in  the 
vUlage,  loud-mouthed  and  happy,  and  never  in  a  greater  slate  of 
blissful  excitement  than  when  tifttt  like  the  kilbe  filled  the  Etabiisu- 
Km^m/  with  friends  and  neighbours  of  their  own,  and  the  whole  village 
ff  with  happy  mortals  gathered  togcilier  from  all  the  district,  and 
making  the  huge  open-air  dancing  floor  put  up  on  the  viliagc  green 

rhake  again  with  their  robust  footsteps. 
The  Kneippist's  first  duly,  sptaking  by  the  watch,  is  to  rise  early 
and  lum  out,  all  in  n/nlige,  as  he  or  ilie  may  be,  for  a  walk  in  the 
wet  grass.  Snow  would  be  preferable,  but  snow  is  rarely  to  be  had 
in  summer.  If  there  should  be  no  dew  or  tain  to  wet  the  gniEs,  the 
t  is  put  in  requisition  as  a  substitute.     And  should,  on  the  other 
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h«ml,  the  rain  be  excessive,  either  j-oo  may  walk  in  a  tank  under 
cover.  Of —like  a  late  gallant  general  in  Sussex,  when  going  oat  a- 
shooting  in  wet  weather— you  may  put  up  an  umbrella  for  proteaiao, 
which,  it  is  tniC)  imparts  a  rather  incongruous  look  to  the  ihin^ 
Only  you  must  keep  walking  continually.  Tlte  drawback  to  the 
grau  is,  that  thtrt;  mny  l>c  cats  about,  or  dogs,  as  *t  Sourinois  thccc 
waa  the  elephantine  "  reiclishund  "  of  the  doctor,  an  exact  counia- 
pan  to  Prince  Bi«nxrck's  famous  companiofi,  and  M//^</^  acquired 
by  the  patriotic  German  physician.  He  was  the  cause  of  ^ost 
unceasing  troubles — complaints,  remonstrances,  threats  of  the  doctof 
to  leave  the  pUce.  and  deputations  tn  uiatK  from  paticnis  and  im- 
pressed non-paiicnls  to  induce  him  lo  stay. 

After  the  wet  walk  follows  the  dry — lo  get  rid  of  the  accumubied 
moisture  by  absorption  aiw)  evaporation,  and  produce  the  prtm&rt 
rtaetiim.  Whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  second  or  third 
"reaction  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out.  Ilut  the  "ftrst'ii 
anxiously  watched  for  by  every  pstienL  It  tells  people  whether 
"  Kneipp"  is  doing  them  good,  or  the  reverse— supposinji./^i-T-m/w- 
iibiit,  ilrnt  the  latter  could  ever  happen.  "  Reaction  "  really  exjiUiat 
the  whole  secret  of  tlie  Kncijip  system,  which  is  designed  to  affect  tbe 
patient  mainly  by  regulating  the  flow  of  the  blood,  not  by  immediite; 
but  by  secondary  cfTects.  If  the  blood  is  to  be  violently  drawn  tu 
any  one  part  of  tlie  body,  Faliier  Kneipp  begins  by  carefully  driving 
it  away  first,  trusting  to  the  vis  meJieatrix  nalura  to  bring  it  back 
in  double  force.  So,  after  artificially  cooling  the  feet,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  nrtificially  to  wann  them  again  by  walking,  if  that  is  i 
possible  ;  otherwise,  by  wraj)ping  up  in  bedding  or  blankets.  All  tliii 
cxcTcige  in  the  early  morning  produces  an  excellent  appetite,  wfakh 
Father  Kneipp  allows  his  patients  to  satisfy  by  a  liberal  consumption 
of  bread  and  butter  and  eggs,  washed  down  with  a  nauseous  decoc- 
tion of  roasted  barley.  Then  comes  a  rest,  and  a  risit  to  the  doctor, 
who  keeps  his  patients  carefully  in  hand,  supplying  each  of  them  with 
a  book,  in  which — no  less  as  an  aid  to  his  own  memory  tlian  as  a 
guide  to  their  conduct — every  bath  taken,  every  cup  of  medicinal 
"  tea "  imbibed,  every  fresh  diagnosis,  is  scrupulously  entered 
Without  such  written  direction,  it  is  to  be  feared,  doctor  and  pauent 
alike  would  nut  raicly  find  themidvcti  at  fault  ;  for  tu  the  ordinary, 
intellect  the  ways  of  Ktieippi^iii  are  wholly  unaccountable.  Nothing 
is  accomplished  by  direct  mean*.  Al!  i*  done  roundabout  Tbui, 
if  a  man  suffer  from  a  nervous  headache,  the  remedy  applied  is  not  a 
showci-baih  or  a.  Uead-bandagc,  but  a  "  knee-gush."  If  a  man  has 
jheumWism  m  Ovt  Mm,\«\5  rastiiNyj  "■Vfaii.i*^*"^"  \  wwi  so  oo. 
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There  is  a  DOR»d«rable  amount  o4  washing  and  bathliig— much  of  it 
by  the  application  of  cold  i«ts— In  th«  lorenoon,  either  sex,  ofcourec, 
beincassigneditssepaTntchailis.  What  happened  in  the  iodici' depart- 
Ricnt  of  course  we  could  g-nihi-r  only  from  hearsay.  In  the  male  division 
there  was  ample  material  for  amusement.  I'herc  is  nothing  which 
finds  out  a  man  like  a  jet  of  cold  walur.  The  fat  (vri  dodged  it  with 
a  nimblcncss  which  no  one  would  have  given  him  credit  for.  The 
poor  sciatic  patient — who  ought  to  ha^-e  been  in  bed  with  a  hot 
pouUice  on  bis  Icg—wioccd  and  shrieked  like  a  spirit  in  torment ; 
"  Rarachoi "  bore  the  infliction  with  meek  resignation.  Really,  the 
only  person  who  showed  any  signs  of  dclit^ht,  And  seemed  to  wish  the 
treaimeni  prolonged— as  in  his  neurotic  condition  well  he  mij^ht — 
was  tlie  poor  "  Duke  of  Cumberland,"  whose  features  under  the  \iX 
for  once  in  the  day  assumed  a  complacent  air.  While  some  patients 
were  put  under  the  "  douclie,"  others  had  the  "  knee-gush  "  applied 
to  them,  or  afoot-bath,orthe  "shawl" — which  means  wrapping  a  wet 
towel  round  their  chest  and  shoulders— or  the  "Spanish  mantle," 
which  means  a  wet  and  cold  bath-cloak  all  over  the  body;  or  else 
they  were  laid  between  wet  sheets,  or  ]>ut  into  wet  socks,  or  over  a 
particular  kind  of  "  vapour  baih,"  which  has  to  be  taken  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  which  Father  Kncipp  considers  one  of  the  most  effect i>-e 
of  all  his  remedies  ;  or  whatever  else  the  treatment  might  be.  And 
then  to  bed,  as  after  a  Tuikish  bath— dry,  rest,  compose  yourself. 

Barring  ad  libitum  walking  in  the  river  or  some  puddle,  that 
ought  to  conclude  the  day's  "water-cure"  proper.  But  ihcrc  it 
more  besides,  lather  Kneipp  docs  not  rely  exclusively  ujKtn  water. 
He  seems  10  have  ransacked  all  our  great-grandmothers'  memoranda- 
books  for  "  simples,"  which  arc  orlhodoxly  to  be  administered,  not  in 
tinctures  and  extracts,  as  our  modern  pharmacoptcia  administers  them, 
but  in  the  shape  of  "  teas  "  brewed  for  the  occasion.  There  is  senna 
tea,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  senna,  and  aloes  ;  centaury  (ea  for 
heartburn  ;  coltsfoot  tea  for  astlima;  elder-root  tea  for  dropsy  ; 
neitie  lea  lo  remove  phlegm  ;  eyebrlghl  to  strengthen  the  eyesight ; 
knoit;tass  and  ctiui.ietum  for  gravel ;  mistletoe  teafor"bloodyllux"  ; 
mullein  tea  for  sore  throat ;  rue  tea  for  giddiness ;  silver-weed  tea 
for  rrainp  in  the  stomach  ;  SL  John's  wort  tea  for  biliousness ; 
V  lylci  ka  for  consumption  ;  angelica  tea  for  Kiipcs  ;  tea  made  of  the 
sweepings  of  the  hay-loft  for  blood-poisoning.  In  addition  to  all 
these  teas,  I-'athcr  Kneipp  prescribes  juniper  berries,  and  rosin,  and 
wormwood ;  moreover,  chalkdusl  as  a  bone-maker  ;  and  black,  grey 
or  while  powder—produced  severally  by  more  or  less  complete  combus- 
tion of  bones — each  to  be  given  to  a  distinct  class  of  patients,  as  a  most 
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digestible  form  of  lim«,  administered  "  u  by  a  motber  who  gives 
b«by  such  food  as  is  suitable  to  iu  mouth  and  stomach."  Some 
the  phaiifiiceutical  materials  employed  also  find  their  way  into  old 
or  tepid  tuihs.  Thus,  oat-strau-  put  into  a  tepid  bath  will  cure  aa 
almost  counilcss  variety  of  ills ;  and  cqutsetum  abnosi  as  tuany. 
For  outward  application  Father  Kneipp  also  has  two  «-anetiei  of 
"•ecretivc  oil,"  the  composition  of  which  Ik  vrill  not  reveal  And, 
moreover,  he  Itas  those  ghastly  maujues  d'ar^ile—xax^  of  wet  diy 
to  be  put  over  the  face— which  appear  to  be  tlie  only  remedy  which 
will  efTcctively  cute  the  hideously  disKguting  disease  of  lupus. 
Fortunately  in  Sourinois  ti-.ere  were  no  such  cases.  1'hcre  ai*  oho 
»om«  peculiar  \-3rieties  of  Kneipp  food,  0]>ait  from  the  chatk,  of 
whkh  by  far  the  moist  palatable  consbts  of  xlrawberriec,  which  an: 
recommended  as  particularly  "  strci^thening."  A  fvHin  of  nourish- 
ment even  more  emphattcally  extolled  on  the  same  soon,',  as 
oidin;ir)-  doctors  would  prescribe  o)-sters  and  turlle-MUp,  is  nodiii 
more  ncr  lc»  than  ryc-brend  toasl-and-vatcr,  which  in  "  Kneipp 
terminology  passes  by  the  name  of  "  Kraftsuppc."  l-'or  cliiMTCii 
and  old  people,  says  Pfnncr  Kneipp,  tlicrc  could  not  be  a  better 
drink  than  "  bran  broth  "  svrectcned  with  hone)'.  He  also  speaks 
highly  of  bran  bread  and  of  honey  wine,  unfeimcntcd,  of  course, 
accordingly  non-alcoholic 

By  tilth  moans  the  "water-doctor"  and  his  d'ltciplcs  u; 
to  cure  almost  anything.  \Vhclhcr  the  m«-Sut  /•nxedtmii  ad 
will  wholly  satisly  our  old-fashioned  physicians,  I  am  disposed  to 
doubt.  Thus,  Hcrr  Kneipp  treats  se%'crc  inllamnuition  of  the  Itrngs 
with  a  plaster  of  wet  curds  laid  upon  the  chc«l  for  &oue  time, 
arcer  which  the  patient  is  placed  between  wet  sheets,  with  wet  socks 
on  his  feet,  "  to  quench  the  fire."  He  lias  cured  a  case  of  confirmed, 
and  very  h.id,  iheumatism,  which  had  clung  to  its  victim  for  thiiiy- 
five  years,  simply  with  wet  baivdages  medicated  with  a  decoction  of 
oat'Straw  and  hay-sweepings,  anda  cold  "  shawl,"  &c  Influeua  be 
lias  found  to  give  way  readily  to  effuuons  supplemented  wiili  lea  of 
St.  John's  wort,  milfoil  and  »ge.  Chlorosis  he  cure*  with  chalk  and 
water  ;  cancer,  diolera,  &c.,  by  other  equally  simple  means.  And 
for  rupture  he  has  a  special  recipe  in  tlic  shajw  of  fox^ 
with  a  pitch  plaster  tu  follow.  Never  btforc  Iws  medicine 
compllshcd  such  wonders  at  so  small  an  expense  of  remedies. 

The  "  teas  "  .itc  all  very  wcH  so  long  is  the  attendant  serves  yoa 
the  right  one.  Their  number,  unfonunately,  is  m  brfte  that  mistakes 
ate  not  ahQg«ih«  tic^'ond  the  range  of  M|ririB|fta«l  then  they  are 
apt  to  sViow  l\\c\r  c%c3li:>|  '\'n  axi^^t^&K^^s^AMH^^^^^igfMbteAtnin^ 
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o  Soadajr,  and  all  the  ladies  were  preparing  to  (^  to  cburcli, 
in  thetr  best,  with  double  devotion,  since  their  Tavourire,  the 
arf,  W3S  to  say  mass — one  of  these  accidents  tudely  upset  the 
cotnpany's  plans,  The  ladies  were  silting  in  the  ganlen,  waiting  for 
the  bell,  [gathered,  like  chickens  round  a  hen,  around  their  worshipped 
airi,  who  somehow  did  not  wear  his  accustomed  smile  upon  his  face. 
There  was  evidently  something  wronf*.  Presently  hts  features  con. 
tracied  to  a  gloomier  expression.  There  were  Iwitchings,  and  little 
contortions,  and  occasionally  a  gasp^  as  for  breath.  The  ladies 
looked  trouhlcd.  The  twitchingt  grew  vione.  Uii  do!or,  ibi  mania, 
»ys  St.  Augustine.  From  the  position  of  the  turis  hand  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  vuflcrinc  acute  "dolour"  .-iboitt  the  middle 
|»rls  of  his  liiidy.  After  a  time  a  ha  If- suppressed  "fiesle"  did  not 
a[q»ar  altogether  to  reliew  him.  "  Safrisli"  came  out  with  an  un- 
clerical  emphasis  which  truly  .istonished  the  ladies.  "  Mon  pbre ! " 
exclaimed  )hc>'  in  chorus,  rather  in  ^-mpathy  than  in  expostulation. 
Oo-ooh  t "  groaned  the  poor  victim,  amid  a  scries  of  '^grimaas  " 
Srhich  would  have  delighted  l.ouisXIII.  and  his  friend  the  Comtedc 
Rodicguyon.  "  All«  cherchcr  Ic  midccin."  But  the  mtdedn  was  out. 
"  Eh  hi  en,  Louise?"  Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  Louise  had 
given  him  the  wrong  tea,  and  there  be  was,  suffering  fiom  a  violent 
eoUc.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Louise  suggested  a  double  dose  of 
the  right  tea,  to  correct  matters.  But  of  this  the  ctiri  would  not 
hear.  He  had  had  quite  enough  "  tea"  for  one  day.  I  ;idvocatcd 
hot  Aannels  and  rubbing  of  the  painful  parL  But  that  was  promptly 
nilcd  out  of  order,  because  of  course  the  ladies  could  not  have 
administered  it  in  person.  "Mais  la  messe,"  recollecting  himself, 
suddenly  exclaimed  the  cure  in  his  agony.  Somebody  must  take  the 
doty.  "Khbien,  Ic  vicaire?"  Hut  the  !7Va//>f  was  as  completely 
disabled  as  the  m^.  The  mi^  had  had  his  tea,  and  he  had  had  the  mrFt, 
and  there  he  sat,  a  picture  of  misct),  with  a  face  the  colourofapfcony. 
And  his  eyes  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets.  "  Lc  pauvre  vicaire  1 " 
said  one  or  two  ladies;  but  nobody  offered  any  help.  "Alors  M. 
I'abbtf  I "  The  abdi  sat  on  the  terrace  wholly  absorbed  in  what 
aocordingtoihecoverpurportcdtobe^^  Ch'tlaU Dei.  vVshestarted,  a 
loose  leaf  dropped  out,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  portion  of  a  talc  by 
Gaboriau.  \\c  protested  that  he  had  used  it  only  to  mark  the  places 
But  a  certain  testiness  of  temper  betrayed  Dver  the  dinner-iahU;,  and 
in  ihc  .afternoon  vented  freely  in  sharp  sayings  pointed  at  tlie  fttri, 
l«as  held  to  justify  a  difTcrcnt  rissumption. 

By  that  lime,  bowM-er,  the  eufi  was  equal  to  any  attacks  which 
be  made  upon  him.   I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
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to  gulp  down  a  tumbler  of  I'ricdiichshall.  The  viatirt  swaHowcd  it 
teadily ;  in  hb  condilion  of  siupor  he  would  have  swallowed  anytUt^ 
But  the  evfi  mndc  a  yny  face.  The  bait  held  out  of  an  addiliooil 
tirt(A  or  myrtilU,  for  whi<:h  the  Iwttcr-w-aier  would  alTord  a  con- 
venient excuse,  sx  length  decided  the  t|Ui»iion,  and  when  in  the 
afternoon  the  doctor  fell  foul  of  me  for  meddling  in  his  business,  the 
turfy  all  smiles  onoc  more,  gan  me  a  knowing  wink,  and  the 
x-i<airt  looked  grateful 

The  cHri  could  be  useful  on  occasions.  Towards  the  close  of  my 
stay  there  was  war  in  SoUTinois.  The  German  "  queen  '^  had  had  a 
lUDiblc,  while  uking  her  dewy  walk,  over  a  brandi  of  a  uoe,  wliich 
lay,  like  a  serpent,  concealed  in  die  grass.  Since  she,  like  many  oM- 
fashioncd  C^ennan  ladies,  in  an  untocntionablc  way  resembled  the 
proverbial  Highlander,  the  consequences  might  have  been  eta- 
barrassing,  had  not  Providence  held  its  protecting  head  o\'ei  her. 
Still,  measuring  her  uncouth  length  in  the  grass,  she  waa  by  no 
means  a  beautiful  object  to  behold.  Madame  Gentillei  being  chxe 
by,  gave  a  sharp  liiilc  laugh.  There  could,  said  the  haroncss  to  her 
friendt,  be  but  one  meaning  to  this,  and  that  was,  that  the  French- 
woin.tn  h:id  maliciously  and  deliberately  placed  the  obstacle  in  ihe 
way  for  her  to  fall  over.  Kclations,  in  consequence,  grew  a  little 
"  strained."  On  the  top  of  this,  [o  male  matters  worse,  the  inJaiU 
ItrribU  of  the  battalion  of  rifles  quartered  in  the  town  close  by. 
Lieutenant  Zinnober — who  was  always  committing  some  indiscictioa 
or  other,  especially  when  his  patriotism,  a  most  inHaminable  ankle, 
was  roused— took  it  into  his  head  to  bicycle  through  Sourinois  and 
&iay  there  for  dinner.  Only  one  scat  hap])ened  to  be  vacant,  and 
that  was  rijilit  umon^  the  French  folk.  \o  doubt  Zinnobcr  took 
them  for  Al.saiians,  and  thought  that  ihcy  were  talking  French 
specially  to  spite  him.  His  features  assumed  an  acerb  expression 
when  he  found  that  his  uncongenial  neighbours  in  a  perfectly 
courteous  way  left  him  severely  alone.  I'hings  grew  threatening 
when  ihe  bottle  ofCcmianchampagne— aklndofliquorwhichmakes 
up  for  want  oitomjuet  by  very*  decided  hcadiness— which  in  uncalled- 
for  ostentation  he  ordered  after  disiiostng  of  the  dtmi-bauHiUt 
which  went  with  his  fomxrl,  mounted  into  his  head.  Not  (o  go 
funhcr  into  parliculais,  it  all  ended  in  a  scene,  in  which  rather 
offensive  words  were  used.  The  French  took  it  all  very  quietly,  but 
afterwards  declared  to  M.  Petits}-si^e  that,  unless  they  had  satisfac- 
tion, not  a  week  longer  would  they  remain  in  the  place,  and  all 
France  should  know  how  they  had  been  Insulted.  Not  another 
Frenc\imai\  ot  ^wncVwuTOan.  ^t)>^  ^»(nM&  ^»  "^ifaiwnDois.      Poor 
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Pctitsysl^mc  was  In  despair.  His  heart  went  with  the  French,  bul  he 
had  his  market  to  reckon  with.  If  complaint  were  made,  no  doubt 
Zinnohcr  would  be  rigorously  puniilied.  But,  then,  throughout 
Gennan-s[>ejVing  AU;ice  the  Elabtiisemtnt  would  be  given  a  bad 
name.  Nobody  was  there  to  help  liim  out  of  his  cmb.-irrassment 
but  the  firr^.  Pensively  he  slarlcd  for  the  little  town.  Beamingly  he 
came  b.ick.  "  Cut  lout  arrange"  he  chuckled,  but  said  no  more. 
Next  day,  however,  while,  luckily,  all  the  rouglier  elements  wore 
away  walking  or  driving,  three  &mart  young  ofticcnt  appeared  on  the 
Eccne,  all  smites  and  bows.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  garden 
that  was  not  perfectly  presentable— except  the  baroness,  who  was 
considered  so  in  virtue  of  her  title.  The  officers  thought  that  they 
had  hit  upon  a  little  Baden-Baden.  They  were  delighted  with  the 
company,  and  afew  well-put  explanations  easily  set  matters  right.  But 
the  euri  would  not  stop  there.  "  There  is  no  peacemaker,"  said 
he,  "  like  Terpsichore."  Ladies  and  officers  fell  in  with  tlie  idea,  and 
a  little  dance  was  arranged  for  an  early  day,  which  shouUl  restore 
amic.tble  relations  all  round.  The  Etahlisiemtnl  had  not  seen  a 
dance  smcc  trench  officers  clanked  their  spurs  on  the  lloor  of  its 
salam. 

Sourinois  looked  its  best  when  the  d.iy  came.  The  lawn  had 
been  neatly  trimmed  and  rolled,  the  fountain  was  playing,  there  were 
flowers  and  Chinese  lanterns  to  enliven  the  gar-den,  and  all  looked 
tempting  and  shipshape.  Indoors  the  large  dining-room  had  been 
rather  ustcfully  decorated,  and  its  fioor  had  been  jjolishcd  to  the 
smoothness  of  glass.  The  waitresses,  gay  with  flowers  and  favours, 
looked  happiness  itself.  Due  provision  had  been  made  for  the  needs 
of  the  inner  man,  more  especially  in  the  linuid  way  ;  for  in  Alsace, 
as  among  the  ancients,  nemo  salfat  iobrius.  In  the  face  of  all  this, 
when  the  company  assembled,  there  was  something  of  a  jarring  note. 
The  Prussian  officers  evidenily  had  not  counted  upon  rubbing 
shoulders  with  all  these  burly  Alsatians,  and  the  equally  burly 
AlsacieHHet,  and  with  their  own  Ivurjifois  countrymen  and  women. 
As  carefully  as  they  could  they  kept  to  the  "fint-class"  visitors.  But 
throughout  the  evening  they  seemed  scarcely  at  their  ease.  On  the 
whole,  however,  things  went  well.  The  euri  vnxs  in  a  .state  of  most 
uproariouK  mirth  an^  self-satisfaction,  which  rose  to  its  height  when 
to  an  astonished  company  he  nimounced,  in  the  course  of  the 
eolilhtt,  that,  as  an  appro[jriaie  novclly,  they  would  now  have  a 
"  Kncipp-tour."  A  "  Kndpp-tour,"  what  was  that  ?  Oh.  they  were 
nmply  going  to  take  olT  ihcir  shoes  and  stockings,  as  if  preparing 
for  their  morning's  walk,  and  dance  around  barefoot,  with  a  little 
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promenndc  round  ihc  garden,  across  certain  little  streams  of  «aler 
which  were  to  be  forded,  and  over  one  or  two  obstacles  purpoulT 
pl.ircd  in  tl>e  way.  Altogether  new  as  the  idea  irao.  the  Alutiiiu 
fcU  in  wiih  it  readily.  One  or  t«o  of  tin-  I>nit(qiDn  ofliccni  flaily 
declined.  Madunie  Gcnilllc  uood  refteciing.  She  could  not  maU 
U|)  her  mind.  Bui,  "mait  eai^'  khe  suddenly  cried  out.  cbppiiig 
hci  little  hands  and  coaxin^Iy  appealing  to  her  partner,  the  snuuteti 
officer  of  the  battalion,  with  her  sweetest  smile,  not  to  desert  bet. 
What  could  he  do  ?  Some  other  ladies  were  as  successful  wiib  thdr 
own  military  caraliers,  and,  amid  a  good  deal  of  laughter  and  fun, 
the  tiling  was  set  going.  The  officers,  however,  untrained  to  bare- 
foot walking,  soon  repented  of  their  compbisance.  as  the  prickly  gran 
and  the  gravel  made  their  feet  sore.  Madame  Gentille,  on  the  other  hand, 
WAK  delighted.  When  the  proposal  was  made,  slw  was  k»ding,  and  >he 
ijuicltly  espied  her  opportunity  for  putting  bet  awkward  rival  at  i 
disadvantage  in  the  crossing  of  streams  atid  cbmbering  over  "(enco.* 
She  led  the  party  a  merry  round,  and  thoroughly  succeeded  in  her 
ot>}ect  Altogether  the  thing  was  voted  a  success — thai  i^  by  the 
rank  and  lilc  ;  and  never  had  a  new  dance  evoked  louder  laughter. 
Al!  over  (Jermany  the  "  Kneipp-tour "  has  now  become  a  favouiiie, 
and  if  only  the  cure  h.id  taken  out  a  patent  he  might  be  drawing  a 
handsome  royalty.  Of  course  people  do  not  really  take  off  tbcii 
shoes  and  stockings  ;  but  they  pretend  to  do  so  by  drawing  flesh- 
coloured  socks,  p.-unted  so  as  to  represent  bare  feet,  over  their 
dreu-shoes ;  and  this  b  pronounced  in  the  newspapers  a  )ake  wtuch 
"  makes  people  laugh  themselves  to  death."  At  Sourinois,  to  add 
10  the  fun,  the  waitresses — who,  in  all  innocence,  are  as  larky  •$ 
school -girls —had  taken  upon  themselves  to  mix  up  the  dancenT  shoes 
and  stockings  in  wildest  confusion,  which  caused  some  trouble  to  the 
owners,  but  also  no  little  merriment.  Only,  of  course,  the  military 
(haussHra  were  left  scrupulously  untampered  with  ;  for  no  Alsatian 
would  take  liberties  with  "  Geisler's  hat."  Lucky  it  was  for  them  that 
they  had  used  this  discretion.  For  the  ofliocrs  were  seriously 
annoyed  at  having  been  drawn  into  an  undignilicd  gwrformaiKC,  and 
when,  after  the  cetiilon,  the  band  pbyed  up  in  heart -stirring  slrains 
to  thai  glory  of  the  old-fashioned  German  ballroom,  the  "  Grossvater," 
all  Prussian  uniforms  had  disappc-ired  from  the  scene.  Hiat,  how- 
ever, mattered  little  to  the  company,  who  were  by  that  time  quite 
sufticionlly  pleased  with  themselves.  The  "  Grossvater "  is  ■  grand 
performance — a  sort  of  slow  and  stately  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley— in 
which  the  whole  company  are  expected  to  join,  t)ie  oldest  even  more 
acUvcVv  tVi&n  \)ii>£  '^wm^,  <Qt  t.he  woidsi  wtuch  tti«  sung  to  iJie 
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monotonous  tunc,  indicate  that  it  is  par  txaBtna  an   old   folks' 

dance: 

Und  ab  ilei  Grossntn  ille  (imMmBltec  nahm. 
Da  wmr  dcr  r.nKsvklcr  cin  Iltaul%an  - 


which  mcins  :  "Whengrandfatltci  manicd  gtnndiiiothcr,lhcngntnd 
father  was  a  bridegroom,"  which  is  an  interesting  discovery  to  make, 
I  did  not  stay  in  Souiinois  long  after  the  "  bait."  The  study  of 
health  i»  a  good  thing,  undoubtedly.  But  all  those  bare  feet,  con- 
tinually t)btnidcd  upon  one's  view,  had  not  an  appetisinji;  effect. 
And  sometimes  I  grew  a  little  doubtful  if  ilte  water;  which  bll  on  the 
plain  of  Souiiitois  do  not  share  with  that "  Purest  rtvei  of  Macedonia," 
the  Axius,  the  undesirable  propcny  of  making  those  who  come  into 
contact  with  them  black  instead  of  while.  Kncii^sm  still  iceina 
in  Germany  as  |x>pular  as  c\'cr— indeed,  it  grows  more  so  daily— and 
its  fame  for  cIGcacy,  in  the  teeth  of  medical  scepticism,  is  on  the 
increase.  We  have  already  adopted  so  many  novelties  at  which  the 
Eiculty  shakes  its  head— electro- homteopathy,  electric  belts,  Seiiuah, 
s[Mne-bat;s,  and  the  like — that  perhaps  one  more  innovation  would 
not  matti^r.  But  I  think  that  we  shall  draw  the  line  at  bare  feet, 
aitd,  whatever  our  less  l^stidious  netjjhbours  may  do  in  Germany  or 
in  France,  I  doubt  if  among  ourselves  Kncippism  will  really  become 
popular. 

HKNRY  W.   WOLFT.        1 
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LULLABIES. 


IT  is  not  givxri  to  all  classes  of  song  to  be  univcrul ; 
countries  arc  rich  in  one  puticubr  style,  some  in  amither,  I 
wo  may  sarciy  si&nn  that  the  lulbby  is  indigenotu  to  every  toil 
There  arc  mothers  and  babies  in  all  lands ;  and  therefore,  m  a 
natural  sequence,  wc  find  the  lulling  song  or  iulbby.  From  China 
to  Peru,  from  Spitzbergcn  to  South  Afirica,  motherhood  in  its  primi- 
tifc  form  is  ever  one  of  the  best  sides  of  complex  human  nature. 
Tlie  lilile  cannibal,  the  cmbrj-o  fire-citer,  the  untutoicd  Aino  baby, 
all  turn  with  floniethin^t  like  a  spark  of  aflection  towards  her  who 
gave  him  birth  ;  and  although  we  nhall  probably  find  more  melodj, 
more  beautiful  poetic  imagery  amongst  the  lullabies  of  F.urojKan 
mothers,  yet  we  must  not  fail  to  take  into  account  the  sincerity 
of  such  lines  as  these  which  the  Chinese  woman  chants  o<«t  hw 

Infant : 

Snail,  tntll,  come  ooi  and  be  Tel, 
E'ul  out  your  hatni  niiil  then  your  head. 
And  ihy  mamma  will  give  thoe  mulloii, 
Foi  thou  are  doubly  dear  to  me. 

The  Arab  tawny  treasure  seems  to  be  easiest  sent  into  dreanilam! 
with  the  following  bucolic  verse  : 

Sleep,  my  bnby,  ilcep, 
Sleep  n  ilumber  hale, 
Swvetl/  rent  till  mciinlne  iicht. 
My  liule  fftinier  boy,  to  brigbi. 

And  the  little  Zulu  goes  to : 

lluah  Ihec,  my  blliy. 
Thy  mothet's  o'er  the  mountains  gone ; 
There  she  will  dig  the  Utile  gatden  patch. 
And  water  she'U  fetch  frmn  the  river. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a  number  of  lullabies ;  one  began : 

Lillci,  talla,  hlla, 
Aut  dormi,  buI  Incln. 

And  aivQiUer  Liiin  eradlc-song  b  composed  in  the  penoa  of  ibe 
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Virgin  Mary,  and  was  in  bygone  days  believed  to  ba\-e  been  actually 
sung  by  her.     I  give  the  first  rctsc : 

Sleeps  oh  *1mp,  ilMt  Baby  mioc. 

Kitn^  DiririF, 
Sleqi,  my  Chiiil,  in  tlNp't  NclEnc. 
LuUb^,  miiic  Inrnnt  fali. 

Heaven's  Ktnj;, 

All  gtillciing 
Putl  of  pace  iks  IDJet  mt. 

An  old  English  carol,  current  as  far  back  as  in  Henry  the  Fourth's 
time,  bean  some  resemblance  to  the  Italian  sacred  lullabies.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

Lullny  I  tulhy  I  lyld  child,  mjni  ovj-n  d«re  (a^e. 
How  m\\  (lioii  iixncrin  lie  nayl«il  on  [he  tode. 
So  blyuid  be  the  tyme ! 

Lullay  I  lullny  1  lyWl  child,  1  sj-njc  for  TU  lake, 
Manjon  Sa  ihe  Kliai^'c  ichouT  10  Thi  body  1«  letxfe. 
So  biyttid  be  the  tyme '. 

It  is  quaint  to  our  modern  mother's  ears,  Wc  seem  lo  i>refer  the 
jingle  of  ihc  Inic  rhyme  for  oui  nursery  songs. 

Bret  Haitc  says  ihat  the  Atneiican  lullabies  are  the  same  as  ours, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Dutch  ones  which  have  become 
favourites.    There  is,  however,  one  [Kculiar  to  Detroit: 

Ifudi,  my  httby.  *lcep  my  iwcet, 
Fathei't  trying  to  »ell  hii  whcBt 
Kuib,  little  Inhy,  don't  you  cry. 
You'll  be  mi  aMermtn  by-and-by. 

This  is,  1  believe,  the  only  instance  where  civic  honours  are  held  out 
In  a  slumber  son;^ 

France  may  anogaie  lo  itself  ihc  honour  of  originating  political 
lullabies.     During  the  siege  of  Paris  the  nurses  sang  ; 

At'tu  vu  Biimark 

Alnportede  Chniilloa? 
It  lance  le*  obus 

Sui  le  PinUi  jco. 

And  then  we  must  not  forget  the  "  Chanson  de  Marlbrouck,"  and 
liow  its  strains  lulled  a  royal  infant  to  rest. 

Some  of  the  Greel:  lullabies  are  charming,  although  they  do  not 
very  re.idily  lend  themselves  to  translation  into  English.  There  is 
something  very  wholesome  and  very  pretty  about  this : 
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(]  tlumbet :  wmIkiI  on  SitMdnjr, 
On  Sitmlnjr  ilicwcd  In  ckna  itny, 
(tn  Mooiinf  mom  lo  ichoul  nwnr, 
Ai  lun-ct  ju  i>j'|>lc,  height  OiDil  gay, 
SI«(T]>  thi;  Biinlity  all  bo*  flown, 
Tu  Al«xuMliia  th«  tut  gOM ; 
Nknl,  IliiM  canur  bright, 
\Vlio  nty  tinta  bniliktt  q«llc. 

AikI  the  following  is  also  very  sweet : 

O  xlMp^  who  ukert  little  ooei, 
Take  to  tliee  Q>y  tluUng; 
A  tiny  00c  I  Rivo  him  iii», 
A  big  bc>y  hring  his)  10  mc. 
As  (ail  Ok  any  iiMiinialii  groirn 
Ad'I  wraicbl  ni  lofly  cyprctt ; 
\\i\  Iitanclie*  lei  liln  i|veii'l  aboot, 
I'roin  (be  Wol  10  Anatolia. 

Amont^t  the  inmt  uniccnal  of  lullabies  are  the  ivro  followi^ 
Thousands,  nay,  millions  of  little  one*  have  been  put  to  rest  by  I 
iooihiiig  cadcDccs,  all  over  l)ie  world: 

Ityc  bil>]P  bualin^ 
Dadd}^  gone  a-hnodnci 
To  (cl  a  lililc  tabUl  akin 
To  wrap*  toby  LuuiAC  in. 

Iluih-a-bye  biby,  on  Ibc  Ik«-U)|\ 
When  the  wio'l  blom  ibe  cradle  will  roch  ; 
Whoii  llic  bou|;h  bcudi  the  ciadl«  will  roll. 
Down  wUI  coini'  baby,  bough,  cradk  and  dL 

The  Scotch  have  a  simple  but  very  characteristic  little  diti 
"  Hc-ba-laliloD,"  which  is  not  very  difficult  to  trace  to  the  Fren 
"  Kt;  bas !  '11*!  le  loup,"  which  in  turn  brings  our  thoughts  to  bear 
upon  a  universal  nurscrj-  story  bvounte,  namely,  "  Little  Red  Ridio 

Ita-loo,  In-liui,  my  «<r  tliinir, 
Oh,  uiflly  clour  thy  hllnkin'  e'r, 
TTiy  dndjy  now  iifai  nwa', 
A  tailor  laddie  o'di  the  lea. 

Hibernian  mothers  sing  thus  : 

Ilmh,  baby  dear,  weep  not  awhile. 
And  o'«r  thee  «hall  bright  treuucci  *aIlo, 
As  did  tby  royal  »irci  once  own 
111  the  ymu  [and  of  Conn  and  Owen. 

DcnniatV.  H  a  country  which,  through  our  well-beloved  Princ 
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giving  two  of  its  Itillabics  amongst  ours.  Strange  to  say  tlic  Danith 
mothers  are  the  only  ones  whoso  slumber  songs  contain  any  element 
of  castigation  about  il)cm : 

Sleep,  s1ee|>,  little  moiuo  I 
The  lield  yuur  fiilhct  plough)  ; 
Voui  iiiolhec  r<ciU  )ilp  In  ihe  U)r, 
She'll  come  and  alup  you  when  )^u  cry. 

The  next  one  is  a  dozing  song : 

Viuc  lull,  my  love^ 
llid  I  luch  four, 
Fout-and'twenty  in  each  comer, 
Then  nU  oor  ciodles  should  |^ 

Here  is  a  verse  of  a  somewhat  lengthy  old  Danish  lullaby  : 

SIcqi  >wr«tly,  liitte  chitti  ;  He  quid  titA  Mill ; 
Ai  awtclly  ileL-|>  u  the  bird  In  ihe  wood, 
At  the  luwcD  in  (he  nicadow. 
God  (he  Falbei  lia.i  H*i(l,  "  An^ii  stand 
Un  w*(ch  when  Ihe  Utile  one*  ate  in  beiL" 

A  NUKSERV  CRY  FROM  YORXSniJiE, 
Kabliit  pie  !  nibhit  pie  ! 
Come,  my  ladici.  come  and  buf, 
Elic  yout  babiei  ihcy  will  cry. 

This  is  a  favourite  old  lullaby  in  the  North  of  England,  one 
which  is,  perhaps,  still  heard  occasionally.  The  last  word  is  pro- 
nounced *«•,  Hu,h-«-bye,  lie  tUII  and  .lecp, 

II  grievet  mc  sore  lo  ice  Ihce  weep, 
Tor  when  thou  weep'sl  ihou  wcnrici  me, 
lluiih'a-byc,  lie  Mill  aod  bye. 

^'nu  tlmtl  have  n  new  lionnel. 
With  blue  ribboiii  lo  tic  or>  it, 
With  »  hmh-n-bye,  and  n  luU-a-baby, 
Why  w  lite  to  Tommy'*  daddy. 

All  over  England  babies  arc  crooned  to  sleep  to  these  verses  ; 
Mmctimcs  the  mother  substitutes  a  tunc  of  her  own  in  lieu  of  the 
recognised  one :  ,,,„„p  ,i„|^  tuby  cloud,. 

Dimpled  and  toft. 
Hock  in  their  air  ciadlci, 
Swinging  aloft. 

Snowy  cloud  mothers 

With  broad  ImaomE  whitti 
Watch  o'er  the  baby  cloudt 

Siunibciiiig  Ugbt. 
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TiKd  litllc  Ubr  cloodi 

DrMwiai;  oT  Imn, 
Etodt  la  ibdr  dr  cmlla, 

Diopfilne  soA  tenn. 

Wat<lilB);  o'tr  xll. 
Let  Iheli  wnin)  molbcf  tun 
Tcndcflif  fall. 
The  following   is  almost  cqunl1>'  popular  in  the  Kortli  of  En 
and  in  Scotland ;  U  ib  known  m  "  Ilonny^  at  morn  '* : 
The  thecp's  in  llic  TKudow, 

The  Vjt't  in  Ibe  cotn, 
Thou't  own  I&D);  in  Ihjr  I>c^, 
Honny  «t  mont, 
Cinny  11  night, 
Thoii*i  oicei  Ionic  ^"  <^T  '>^> 

Bonny  «t  mom. 
The  biril'i  io  (he  buiti, 

The  ttout'»  in  the  bum  t 
Thau  hinitcccnt  (hf  niolhct 
la  many  a  tun). 

Canny  ai  night, 
Itonny  nl  murn, 
Thcru't  owct  lang  In  thy  bed, 

Bonny  ai  mora. 
U,V'r«  all  lild  idle 

\VI*  kce[>in|{  the  liaitn. 
The  la»  wl'  net  learn. 
The  lad  wi'  net  work. 

Canny  at  niRht, 
Bonny  at  mocn. 
Thou's  ow«  lang  in  thy  bed. 
Sonny  al  motn. 

With  the  colliers'  wives  of  Norihumbciland  thij  funnjr  song  if  l 

great  favourite  : 

VP  THE  RAW. 
Up  the  raw,  down  lh«  raw. 
Up  the  raw.  lait,  every  day  t 
For  atiape  and  culouc,  ma  bonny  hinney, 
Tlwabtnp  thy  muther,  ma  canny  bairn. 

Black  u  ■  cnw,'  ma  bonny  hinney, 
Thoti  btngi  them  a',  lusi,  <\trf  day : 
Thou'e  a'  clag'Candf ,  ma  boimy  hinney, 
Thau's  double-japan ded,  nia  hoimy  bairn. 

For  hide  and  for  hne,  ma  bonny  hinney. 

Thou  bangs  the  ercw,  ma  bonny  baira ; 

Up  the  raw,  down  the  law,  ma  bonny  hinney, 

'Hioi\jM\5j\>v«ii»;,\»!a,  tweiv  day. 


There  aie  several  uncouth  local  terms  in  these  verees  which  ccr- 
tiiinly  require  interprciaiion.  The  word  "  hinney  "  in  Northumbrian 
parlance  is  an  epithet  of  exticmc  eiideaTment ;  it  is  a  corruption  of 
"Canny"  has  not  the  same  significance  in  the  coal  district 
'^as  it  has  in  Scotland,  (ot  over  the  I'wccd  it  mcoins  ncainess,  and 
sometiines  even  niggardliness,  whilsc  this  side  of  the  Border  it  stands 
for  something  very  nice.  "  Clag-candy "  is  a  sticky  compound  much 
m  request  amongst  the  juveniles  of  the  pitmen's  country,  and 
" doublt-japandcd "  is  an  expression  which,  although  it  may  "be 
undersiandcd  "  of  most  people,  has  yet  a  sjiccial  meaning  in  the  North, 
where  the  large  kitchen  fireplaces  ate  rendered  lustrous  by  means  of 
>apanning  from  day  to  day. 

The  snd  and  indeed  almost  tragic  siory  of  "  Bobby  Shafloe  "  it 
kunothcr  Northumbrian  lullaby ;  it,  liowever,  is  only  such  by  courtesy, 
I  the  nursery  is  not  tlie  only  place  where  its  somewhat  lerre  history 
Fit  s  favourite. 

BOBBY  SHAFTOE. 

n»bby  Shaftoe's  ("anc  to  tet, 
.'•llvcT  bueklcE  on  his  knee ; 
He'll  come  back  and  nutrty  me, 
]ionay  Bobby  Sliartoc. 

Bobby  Shalt oc'(  btlK^t  anil  fair. 
Combing  down  hit  yellow  hall  i 
lle'i  my  oin  for  cvctmaii, 
Doiiny  Bobby  Shafioe. 

IJiiliby  Shaftoc's  bticht  and  fair, 
Coniblnn  ilwwn  hi*  yellow  liair  ; 
1  will  nevft  ice  him  malr, 
lloniiit  Bobby  ^-hanoe. 

Yorkshire,  which  has  that  strange  ditty  about  the  rabbit  pie,  has 

also  a  predilection  for  this,  wliich  is  popular  in  E-ssex  too : 

^'oung  lambs  In  uJI,  yount;  Iambi  to  mII  t 

If  I'd  OS  much  money  ns  1  can  lell 

I  never  would  ay— young  Iambi  to  *tll. 

One  can  readily  set  the  wordsof  the  following  to  the  monotonous 
rhythm  of  a  rocking-chair : 

Hey,  my  killen,  hey,  my  kitten. 

And  hey,  my  kitlen.  my  •tcaiy  1 

Such  a  tweet  i>ct  aa  thi« 

Wai  neitber  fat  not  ncary, 

Hetc  we  go  iip.  up,  up. 

Anil  hne  we  go  down,  down,  down, 

Am)  Itecc  we  go  backwardi  and  fotwatdi, 

Aad  hetc  we  go  round,  round,  louady. 
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The  next  song  scarcely  merits  a  place  amongst  the  songi  of 
tnothcTUnd,  as  it  is  i->*i<]entl)'  onl/  used  as  a  solace  by  husluods 
when  left  in  charge  of  the  nurscr)-  pel : 

I  Inch  Ihc^  injpbalitiy, 
Lie  ttttl  villi  thy  d*il<Jy, 

Tby  niamwy  hni  gone  tu  the  mllli 
To  grind  ihco  tone  wheal. 
To  Butke  ihoc  wnc  meil. 

And  M,  mjr  denr  babbf,  lie  dilL 

Why  Tony  Lumpkin  should  be  the  subject  of  inquiiy  in  this 
history  docs  not  say  : 

Bye,  laliy  bumpkin, 

\Vhtn\  Tony  LamiAio  ? 

My  lady"!  on  h«  d«iih-beil 

With  <«ilng  half  ft  jnimpkin. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  Tony's  surname  rhymes  nith  bumpkb 
and  pumpkin  ;  as  to  my  lady  dying  after  so  prodigious  a  feat  as  the 
eating  of  half  a  pumpkin,  well,  it  wat  only  what  might  ha>'c  been 
expected.  Krom  such  nonsense  it  ix  diaiming  to  turn  to  this  little 
ebullition  of  motherly  love  and  pide  : 

My  il«r  cockadoaillr,  my  jewel,  my  Joy, 
My  dnrlln^,  my  honey,  my  pretty  swcel  boy, 
Befoie  1  do  lock  thcc  with  tatt  lulUliy, 
Give  me  ihy  dcir  lips  to  be  kuaed,  to  be  kined. 

The  lullabies  of  Malaga  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  ex- 
treme beauty.  In  the  pretty  Spanish  tongue  the  word  "arTtillo" 
means  both  the  cooing  of  doves  and  the  lulling  of  children,  so  that 
wc  may  think  of  the  little  dark-hatred,  Urgc-e>-ed  babies  of  the  land 
of  the  Manianeres  being  cooed  into  the  land  of  Nod  by  some  sudi 
tender  little  songs  as  the  following  : 

A  (Intmit  v«  1a  iom 

Dc  to«  rnuld  ; 
A  dcnnir  \n  mi  niRa 

Pnrquejiiectnrde. 

The  next  lullaby,  which  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Romany 
mothers  of  Spain,  refers  to  "  the  Moor  "  as  a  very  benignant  sort  of 

°  '  "  luibclUta,  <Ii>  not  pine 

Bcrnuse  the  fiower*  fade  away  i 
If  Ouwcn  hapten  to  decay, 
Wcei>  not,  IiabelliU  mine. 


Lullabies.  6 1  r 

Little  one,  now  dose  ihinc  eyes. 
Hark  !  the  footsteps  of  Ihe  Moor, 
Anil  silo  asks  from  door  to  door 

Who  may  be  this  child  who  cries  ? 

AVhen  I  was  as  small  as  thou. 

And  within  mj  cradle  lyin^;, 

Angels  came  almut  ine  flying, 
Am)  ihey  kissed  me  on  my  liruw. 

Sleep  then,  little  baby,  sleep, 

Steep,  noi  cry  again  to-night. 

Lest  the  angels  lake  to  fl^ht 
So  as  not  to  see  thee  weep. 

Speaking  of  the  gipsies  of  Spain  reminds  me  of  several  beautiful 
slumber  songs  which  have  originated  with  the  tent  mothers.  Here 
is  the  Romany  version  of  a  lullaby  which,  a  few  years  ago,  wc  might 
often  have  heard  crooned  over  a  tiny  Romany  babe  at  the  door  of 
the  camp: 

Jaw  to  nitlen,  my  liny  cha), 

Ymu  die  lo  dukket  ha*  jall'd  «t>ri. 
At  rarde  she  will  wel  palal. 
And  tnte  of  hei  tud  >haJI  [lic. 

Jaw  to  Imhenim,  liny  liiw  ! 

I'm  tecrie  dejx'i  poric  mam, 
Ai  tnte  cam)  her  t'j'l  canav, 
Thj  i-rst.  meoi:  tvl  di-I  cam, 

^Tjeef  '-i.5t,  l."ie  •x'tmj  \/fi '. 

Tr.j  i.v/:->!i'i  z'"'^  x-x-jv'.  ''■  •■;a', 
y.ta  VxA'.-j  tu.Tt.  vv/i  tfj;"  -T./.7 

'i-'ix-r  ■:-tr.,  ':.'>.  't-rr.j  z'f'^ ' 

Tij  ^.fr':.f^  .»  -.-,7  ''„.  ."*.-•(  f  -I 
Xi  ''.vn     'Ar  ^f-.  fjt?  »..V../  ■.*•■.• 

V«  CKC  rrj-.r*.  57.17  v.rir.  •'-,.-.  '.^t^.  '."f:.  'i^,  '..-i^'A  »  '(/yAf.   r.','/f/r 
at  R£j:-.a-.a  ■ 

l^\i.'.».-it.  v;   '•■■■  '■••  ■."• 

:.■>.■  1  1^.™^ 
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Mccp  wilh  mother ;  OKitlier  <nn 
Kduwi  lh«  chana  Tuc  evny  »p«l). 
Thou  AkU  b«  a  boo  u 
Oat  c"^  '^'^  G**"'  ^cpt^fK  '■u  I 
Unvi  ia  wai  muI  «Uoae  ia  hand, 
To  ptDttCt  iby  fuhnUsd. 

Sleep,  nijr  bttbjr,  b  Uiy  bed. 
tioil  upon  Ihee  blntlagt  tti«d ; 
Be  ihou  fUck,  anl  be  ihlae  cyn 
Brigbi  M  Man  thai  fcm  the  altiet ; 
Huden'f  low  be  thioe^  and  iwett 
BloMonu  aprini;  bcnetlh  Ihy  Tcct. 

The  slumber-suggating  word  Nani-tuni  begins  and  ends  most  off 
Roumanian  lullabi«s ;  it  recali.t  the  jiretiy   Italian   verse  which  is 
chanted  by  the  peasant  women  in  »omc  parts  of  Italy  on  Chrislnu 

"*)■  •  l>oiini,  <lonnl  nel  nuo  seno, 

Dotmi,  o  mlo  Ibr  NuAieao  I 
Ilmiocor  sulkien 
Fa  la  JiiQA-iLtiia-fiA. 

rnhaps  of  all  the  Ttansylranian  berttutet  this  b  the  best  known : 

N-inl'iiacl  copiloa, 
Dormi  cu  nuina,  aogerat, 
Ca  mama  Ic-a  Uptna, 
Si  mama  tc-i  unili, 
SI  mamuca  li  a  canui 
Nini-nani,  naai-iu,  ct^ 

EftaLLiit  Vkmiox. 
Nani-nani,  liiile  Uouure, 
Sleep,  dcu  angel,  near  thy  cioihcr, 
For  mother  wiU  rod;  ihce. 
And  muther  will  cbap  thee. 
And  mullicr  will  sing  ihoe 
Xani-oani,  aani-na,  etc 

The  German  lullabies  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world  ;  they  arc  ficquently  used  In  other  lands,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  lose  somewhat  in  the  translation. 

GERMAN  CRADLE  SONG. 
Pcaccrulty  tlumlici,  my  own  darling  »on  ■ 
CloK  Ihy  dear  cvclidt,  anrl  sweetly  alecp  on  I 
All  things  lie  buried  in  iilcnce  profound. 
Sleep,  1  uiil  Marc  e'en  the  gnals  floaling  round. 
Tis  now,  my  dear^t,  ihy  life'*  early  May, 
Ah  1  bul  to-moirovr  is  col  ai  lO'day  ; 
'^  inu\i\c  mA  i^uf.  luAtiii  thy  cutlaina  shall  wm, 
"SWo,  OaM-,  ftiufl.'V,  iWnSoei  «i  vmNifi  "w*  «ma  \ 


6.3 

Anceb  of  llcavtn  u  lovely  at  ihoa 

I-'l(<aI  u'ti  thy  cnulle  anJ  iniile  on  llwc  noir  ; 

I^lcr,  wlicn  »n{;cU  atounil  tlicc  ihall  ilny. 

Twill  be  to  wipe  but  Oiy  tutdiopi  sway. 

PcKcfully  tlumbci.  my  own  dniUng  tan, 

I'll  WAIch  by  Ihy  bcdiidc  till  daik  night  it  f^ont ; 

C««I«i>  how  cnily,  liow  Inle  it  may  \x. 

Motlicr'i  loire  wearies  not,  watdiing  o'er  ihce. 

As  K  specimen  of  the  Wiegcnliiid  in  its  original  fonn  the  following 
could  scaicely  be  sur|iiisscd  : 

Tu  lu :  Koiamil  du  iknn  nicht  i 

iieia,  neio,  benle  oichl  '. 

Itkib  du  dotl ; 

Ich  kann  nicht  fan, 

Muis  ichaltea  ita  Veld  *ii  <ltr  Halilti 

Tu  tu  !  Koinroic  dii  dcnn  nicht? 

Ndn,  ncin,  kng  Doch  njchl. 

Und  dng  diuu 

Do  KkiDcv  *'  dilTsiei  wohl  baldc. 

Gcmiiiny  has  always  been  considered  the  Und  far  exal/fnec  ol 
songs  ;  the  ideas  embodied  in  many  of  them  arc  chainiingly 
tic     Listen  to  this  lullaby  of  Norlhcra  Germany  : 

Sleep,  l-iby,  sleep, 

Tliy  (alhut  guttiJi  the  ihcep. 

Thy  miititei  ilialin  the  ilieamUnd  tree 

AnJ  fiiim  It  M\t  tv/ett  ilrenms  fui  Iheo  i 

Slce|>,  laijy,  ^lecp, 

In  Sweden  i)uss  is  used  as  an  inducement  for  childicn  to  go  to 

sleep  :  Hush,  huih,  biiliy  niinr, 

I'uisy  elimbi  the  big  giccn  pine ; 
Mother  tutni  tJic  mill-Wonc, 
Inilict  la  kill  the  pi£  hu  gone. 

And  the  little  descendants  of  the  Vllclngs  are  thus  lulled : 

Row.  row  10  Balmiirock, 
How  many  liih  are  uoE^t  in  the  net? 
One  Tor  father,  and  one  foe  mother. 
One  for  siiler,  and  one  foi  Urolher. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  a.  very  pretty  French  lullaby ; 
II  cK  intd,  Vange  a  iHuac, 
I.e  jour  a,  ii'ilt  hiiui  ; 
Et  Too  n'eatcnd,  pour  loul  bruit. 
Que  le  rulueau  qui  n'enfuil. 
Kndorvtoi, 
Mon  fill,  cV»I  tnoi ; 
II  <et  lard,  et  ton  ami, 
|,*oi»MU  bleu,  »'ai  endonni 
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The  foltowing  melodious  btrauit  is  well    known   Uiroogbon 


Brittany: 


Vm  IO  tlMfi  J«U  lllllfl  (InlliDC, 

I'll  ting  tveci  lO'l  kiw, 
And  rock  lo  ami  In) 
The  crib  of  ?lcrn>]. 
Whom  we  aU  Intf, 


^ 


Tlic  liny  hambtM  of  the  Italbn  peasant  iKnrs  these  lines  ntng  n 
ihc  soft  liquid  accents  of  the  Italian  torque  : 

Sleep,  my  lnt>T>  i'«^-  "ly  darling. 
While  1  huih  thee  iiiih  my  lonc  • 
Sleep  unlil  I  he  new  iiin  liie, 
Sleep  in  peace  Ilie  whole  night  long. 

A  sample  vctsg  of  a  Saidinian  tegtudoriaH  *  is  here  given 

Oh  1  Ninna  and  Anntnta  I 

Slecfv  bsby  boy. 
Oh  !  Niiuia  and  Aiiainla  I 

God  Rive  ihee  joy. 
Oh  1  Nlftnn  and  Annini*  ! 

Swe«i  joy  be  thine ; 
Oh  t  Ninnn  nnd  Anniim  1 

Sleep,  brother  mine. 

The  Albanian  song  which  follows  is  oommendably  short  : 

De  I  lie  I  Umhilcin  mine, 
Whore  ili'l'sl  ihuu  IhU  even  dine  T 
In  the  ficlil*  where  wslerii  How, 
'Ntalh  ihe  ireet  where  cherries  grew. 

The  Polish  slumber  song,  to  our  ideas,  docs  not  seem  sufficicnl] 
simple  or  child-lilcc  in  slylc : 

POLISH  SWMRF.R  SOXG. 
Thn  tun  iUm  forth  from  the  blue  tky. 
Hew  {teat  >&d  wondrout  U  God't  migibt } 
Shine  »t!ir»  thronEh  nil  ciemitri 
Itii  wilncH  in  the  night. 

Travellers  very  frequently  hear  mothers  singing  their  cliildren  to 
sleep  vrilh  very  musical  rhythm,  and  not  rarely  arc  ihc  words  in  them- 
sdves  veritable  poems  from  slumbctland.  M,  Xavicr  Marnier,  on 
his  journey  to  the  North  Pole,  heard  and  noted  down  this  charrning 
btrctuse  which  n  woman  was  singing  to  her  child  in  a  remote  part  <^H 
Northern  l-'inbnd  :  ^| 

Dor^pelll  oitcoiiilelii  prairie;  dondniicement.joll  pclit  rcii|r:-cn>xe !    Dtcu 
I'^vcillera  quand  il  uia  t«[n|i».   1^  tonimcll  eit  i  la  parte  ct  d    :  N't  a-t-it 


Lullabies. 

Id  on  dous  cnfrtnt  qui  vouilrftit  dormir— un    petit  rnrant  enveloppc  dins  ks 
l*ngn,  un  bcl  cn/nnl  <jui  Tcpoietians  m  ccnivctlutc  dc  lainc  t    Don,  petit  oiicau! 

In   Iceland  3  poor  lilUc  motherlea  babe  was  Uiuk  Ming  to  its 
saddened  slumbers : 

Take  mc,  bear  me,  shinlos  moon, 
Itcat  me  nji  lo  ilic  ikici ; 
Molbri  mine,  slie'i  uiiing  Itierei 
Caciling  wool  ta  line. 

The  Hutch  widows  have  n  sorrowful  lullaby  of  their  own  which 

**'^ "  O  hiiili  thcc.  my  ACM, 

Thy  moihct  bends  o'er  the*. 
And  cUspi  he(  dear  Mn, 
Kur  she  ii  roittlieii  and  alone. 

With  these  Japanese  and  Hottentot  lullabies  I  bring  my  songs  of 
MotherUnd  to  a  close : 

JAPANESE  LULLABY. 

Lullaby  baby,  InlJaliy  baby. 

Baby's  nuney  where  hu  ibe  eaac  ? 

Over  (hose  moantiins  she't  sone  to  her  villager 

Anil  from  hei  village  what  will  (lie  biing  ? 

A  tum-lum  drum,  nod  a  bamboo  flute, 

A  "  d.irums  "  (uhich  will  ntvot  lutn  over)  and  a  paper  doj*. 

The   "daruma"  is  what  English  children  call  a  tumbler,  a  figure 
whicli  is  weighted  at  the  bottom,  so  that,  ttirn  it  how  you  will,  it 
always  regains  its  equilibrium. 
The  Hottentot  mother  sings : 

Why  dost  thou  weep,  my  diild  ? 
Wherefore  doit  Ihou  w«p  ? 
Iluth.  darling,  calm  tliee. 
And  ilccp,  my  child,  nud  sleep. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  MOSQUITO] 


ra" 
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1 


AMONG  the  men  and  women  who  dwell  for  their  sins  in 
tropics,  the  much -misunderstood  Noah  tncure  unending 
blame  and  re]icol>ation.  They  arc  Tor  ever  asking  why  he  carried 
his  painstaking  to  the  point  of  including  in  his  desperate  nariae 
venture  the  mosquiio,  lh<:  chigger,  the  Mte  rwigr,  and  oilier  mmou* 
and  irritating  insects.  And  they  find  his  conscientiousness  to  ha\<e 
been  as  Toolish  as  it  was  ostentatious. 

Kovr,  1  am  at  no  pains  to  attempt  the  defence  of  the  ^tt  rmigt, 
or  the  chiggcr,  who  arc  indeed  noxious  and  irritating  insects ;  but  it 
Bccms  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  some  effort  was  made  to  dam  the 
flood  of  condemnation  and  abuse  tliat  is  poured  by  the  ihoughtlcn 
and  jircjudicod  iijion  the  mooquiio ;  to  dispel,  if  it  may  be,  some  et 
the  clouds  of  misunderstanding  which  envelop  bis  laborious  effort, 
and  to  win  for  that  effort  the  grateful  recognition  it  deMrres. 
the  mosquito  is  a  noble  creature. 

ThcdwcUers  in  thctropics  afTccttoconsiderhim.andsomcof  tbcm 
in  truth  do  consider  him,  "  the  blot  that  mnkcs  the  Cosmic  all  a  mere 
time-honoured  cheat;"  they  pretend  that  he  is  a  greedy,  malcrolcnt, 
persecuting  insect,  and  all,  forsooth,  because  in  his  serious  endea- 
vour to  keep  their  encn-ated  natures  up  to  the  level  of  out  strenuoas 
modem  life  he  causci  thcin  a  little  necessary  discomfort — a  discom- 
furt  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  brief  and  passes  away  entirely 
at  ihc  endof  aijuarterof  anhour  or  so.  The  mosquito  is  always 
tro|)icaI  man.  Me  is  "the  one  tiling  more  certain  than  death." 
Scots  drey  keeps  lro]>ical  man  awake  to  the  solemnity  of  life  from 
rise  to  sttnsel,  nnci  the  common,  but  no  less  indu&liious  and  abk- 
hodied  mosquito,  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  During  the  hour  or  sunset, 
indeed,  when  the  twilight  fails,  he  is  engaged  in  courting,  but  he  cheer- 
fully dcvoies  some  of  those  precious  moments  to  the  prosecution  of  hit 
great  mission.  Indeed,  his  cheerfulness  is  a  notable  quality  in  him, 
and  in  that  respect  he  scu  an  example  that  may  well  be  followed  by 
many  an  earnest,  mission-burdened  girl.  Ho  sings  his  joyful  sotig 
from  morn  lo  icwj  es^iMvi  fewsk  (s^vti^wj  mom,  with  nevi 
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s  note.  He  lakes  the  best  that  is  to  be  got,  and  is  thankrul. 
cannot  get  nice  fresh  Europcnn  blooU  he  enjoys  a  dried-up 
le  or  a  common  bbck.  He  prefers  the  first,  jusl  as  we  don't  eat 
goat  if  we  can  get  mutton,  only  there  is  no  grumbling  with  hiro.  So, 
too,  if  he  cannot  get  at  the  skin  of  the  wrists  or  ankles,  where  the 
boots  or  cu(fi  chafe  it  and  trear  it  thin,  he  makes  no  bones  about  il, 
btit  bores  his  cheerful  way  through  the  harder  skin  of  the  forehead, 
w  even,  if  need  be,  through  tlie  sole  uf  the  fooL 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  from  his  intense  and  eamett 
natuie,  he  takes  raoit  iniemt  in  the  intellectual  man,  the  man  who 
devotes  his  evening  tn  mental  work.  Him  the  mosquito  continuously 
goads  to  further  cfToTt,  and  vrilh  untiring  patience  prevents  him  feeling 
the  slightest  drowsiness-  The  churchgoer,  too,  excites  his  interest,  and 
is  kept  frcm  slumber  by  him  during  the  longett  and  most  abstruse 
sermons.  It  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  credited,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  my 
personal  observation,  that  there  are  people  so  degraded,  so  averse 
from  the  natural  exercise  of  their  faculties,  that  they  make  the  pains- 
taking of  the  earnest  creature  the  excuse  tor  refraining  not  only  from 
mental  work,  but  even  from  going  to  church.  Frail  human  nature, 
too,  ever  eager  to  put  from  it  clear-minded  wrestling  with  the  stern 
problems  of  life,  has  discovered  that  its  monitor  can  be  easily  killed. 

0,  tucking  the  mosquito  net  firmly  under  the  malireM,  men  take  a 
rel  inside  and  ruthlessly  destroy  all  who  are  patiently  waiting  to 
discharge  their  nightly  duties.  Kut  fortunately  there  is  nearly 
always  one  left  inside  to  awaken  them  between  the  hours  of  two  and 
three  to  serious  rellcction. 

Of  fashionable  life  and  its  levities  the  mosquito  is  an  uncompro- 
mising opponent.  He  does  not  oppose  it  from  a  distance,  but  at 
dance,  dinner,  picnic,  or  "at-home"  he  is  always  in  evidence, 
actively  emploj'cd,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  in  making  such  vanities 
bitterly  uncomfortable.  He  uiU  interrupt  the  most  interesting  con- 
versation or  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  delightful  dish.  Man,  and 
voman  too,  be  seems  to  say,  are  not  meant  to  waste  the  fleeting  hours 
of  hfe  on  suchlriHes.  Hei<  of  no  less  severity  in  his  ideas  of  dress; 
he  discourages  silk  socksandcpen-work  stockings;  bislender  modesty 
is  horribly  shocked  by  low  gowns,  and  he  marks  his  disgust  by  raising 
red  bumps  on  white  necks  and  shoulders.      Ity  every  means  in  his 

power  he  urges  men  and  women  to  adopt  a  Spartan-like  costume  of 
thick  wool  soaked  in  kerosene.     He  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 

hands  arc  made  for  honest  toil,  and  if  he  can  find  any  of  a  whiteneis 

and  delicacy,  he  shows  his  scorn  for  them  by  covering  them  with 

blisters  of  an  extraordinary  irriuiioa 
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He,  too,  nukes  it  his  business  to  keep  the  tiRveller  and  exp 
always  up  to  the  mark,  to  give  him  cvctj-  incentive  to  huten  to  tbt" 
utmost  on  his  v.-a/.  He  urges  on  his  boaltucn  on  the  river,  and  ha 
)>onen  on  ovcrlatid  joumc)^  But  lua  biuning  enthusiasm  sometiacs 
jeopardises  the  end  at  which  he  aims.  For,  arguing  from  himtdf 
that  he  retiuires  no  rest,  he  is  apt  to  oveicstiroatc  the  energy  tnd 
endurance  of  mere  human  nature.  His  cry  is  ever  "  Forward ! "  and 
if  he  can  compass  it,  no  one  sliall  rest  or  waste  precious  houn 
in  slumber ;  so  thnt  his  continual  spurring  is  apt  to  render  the 
harassed  traveller  an  ensici  prey  to  the  fevers  that  lie  in  wait  for 
him.  But  nt  any  rate  he  docs  fill  him  with  a  portion  of  his  01^^ 
ferrid  enthusiasm,  and  with  a  passionate  cagerncts  to  get  his  w'ork  l^| 
travelling  over  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

But,  alas  I  when  we  come  to  consider  the  reward  with  whkh  hii 
untiring  efforts  meet,  tn:  stand  hopeless  in  dismay  at  the  eternal  in- 
gratitude  of  the  thankless  human  race.  liittei,  untcmittiog  persecu- 
tion is  his  lot.  His  btncrtis  are  rejected  with  a  contumely  befitting 
the  cruellest  injuries.  Accusations  of  officious  meddling,  blind 
stupidity,  nay,  worse,  of  interested  and  greedy  crime,  arc  ix)ured 
upon  him.  The  little  discomfort  he  causes  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
noble  purpose  is  ever  before  their  eyes,  excluding  from  the  range  <A 
their  vitilon  its  splendid  results.  But  steadfast  in  resolution,  daunt- 
less in  the  face  of  danger,  he  goes  on  his  glorious  patli  of  benefiting; 
a  race  that  ever  refuses  to  recognise  that  perfection  must  lie  purchased 
by  iiain. 

K.   A.  jr.PSOJ(. 


AROUND  CRONSTADT  AND 
PETERHOF. 


IN  early  Crimean  War  days  the  name  of  Cronsiadt  was  on  evoy- 
body's  lips.  On  thu  ouibrcak  ol'  the  great  sirugsle  with  Russia 
one  "f  the  first  places  singled  out  for  attack  by  the  powerful  S(|uad- 
rons  of  the  allies  was  this  formidable  stronghold,  wliich  then,  as  now, 
formed  the  chief  defence  of  the  Russian  capital.  Many  of  tis  can 
well  remember  bow  one  of  tlic  finest  fleets  c%-ct  manned  by  gallant 
Bcamcn,  and  <:oi)i:nanded  !)y  one  of  the  most  Intrepid  of  admirals, 
sailed  away  amid  the  brightest  sntici|KUJon8  to  add  the  caixure  of 
Cronstadc  to  the  long  roll  of  British  triumphs  on  the  sea.  That  it 
could  be  done  very  feir  doubted.  It  was  o  keen  disappointment, 
therefore,  and  occasioned  no  end  of  grumbting,  when  that  same  Rcet 
returned  completely  bafllcd,  the  fortress  having  been  declared  aflcr 
careful  reconnoitring  to  be  impregnable.  From  that  time  Cron- 
sladt  has  remained  unassailcd,  and  maintained  its  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  powerfully  fortilled  seaports  in  the  world. 

After  a  somewhat  tedious  sail  up  the  capacious  Gulf  of  Finland, 
studded  with  }:^3nile  islands  covered  with  trees,  and  a  coas>t  line 
black  with  interminable  forests,  our  interest  was  at  once  aroused 
when  we  were  informed  that  Cronstadt  was  in  sight.  At  first  wc  saw 
nothing  but  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  black  swampy  streak  stretch- 
ing across  the  gulf,  Now  right  ahead,  rising  weirdly  from  the  very 
midst  of  the  watcis,  came  in  sight  the  lowers  of  lighthouses  and  signal 
stations,  the  tops  of  tall  chimneys,  and  most  conspicuously  flashing 
in  the  sunshine,  the  golden  crnsses  o^xt  the  churches  and  the  gleam- 
ing minatcli.  of  Ihooflicial  residences.  The  navigation  now  becoming 
mote  intricate  from  the  shoals  and  reefs  which  everywhere  abound, 
wc  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  right  moment  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  a 
bronzed,  burly,  big-bearded  Finn.  Wc  found  him  not  only  an  ac- 
quisition for  purposes  of  navigation,  but  tnost  helpful  in  affording 
information  from  his  knowledge  of  Knglish.  The  channel  vascar^ 
fully  indicated  by  long  posts  topped  with  heads  like  inverted  broo 
a  curious  yet  favouiite  style  of  tea  mark  all  over  Kussi'      ->'cn, 
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every  one  of  them  looked  as  if  required  to  keep  ui  on  tbc  i 
course.       liere    at    a  glance  wc   could  perccitc  how  well   the 
approaches  to  Cronstadt  were  defended  from  the  innston  of  a  hooft: 
stiuadion  by  shallows  and  by  hidden  natural  barriers  of  mud  and 
land.     For  ironcbdi  and  gunboats  to  pus  through  a  componttitlj 
narrovr  channel  like  this,  when  e^'ery  post  «-.i5  removed  and  tbc  pu- 
Roge  laid  with  mines  and  toqicdocs,  would  certainly  be  an  entcr|irK 
of  a  most  hazardous  <-hitaaer.     Wc  were  informed  tlut  it  might  be 
done  ;  still  it  did  look  uncommonly  dilTicult  to  accomplish  in  the  boc 
of  such  physical  and  other  obstacles  without  serious  disaster.    Sloitly 
wc  steamed  along  until  we  drew  up  immL-diately  outside  of  the  \aj 
heart  of  the  port.       Standing  on  the  bridge  and  surveying  our  ntr- 
loundings,  much  that  was  interesting  and  highly  instructtvc  met  the 
eye.     The  monotonous  granite  bluff's  and  forests  of  both  shoro  no 
longer  attracted  our  attention,  for  wc  bccamcall  absorbed  in  contea- 
plating  the  array  of  fortresses  .icross  the  long  frontage  of  the  islind. 
Not  far  off  a  long  low-lying  sandy  promontory   containing  a  few 
mtliury  huts  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  pilot,  on  which  had  I 
recently  planted  ordnance  of  tremendous  size  and  rangt^ 
strous  guns  they  arc,"  he  said;  "why,  each  one  of  them  whenbroug 
here  looked  almost  a  ship's  load  in  itself."    Big  gun  practice  wnsDOw 
going  on  in  this  quarter,  and  the  roar  of  those  mighty  enginei  of 
destruction  as  tltey  sent  their  shot  for  miles  down  tlie  gulf  distinctfy 
made  our  timbeni  shiver.      .Away  towards  our  left  were  hri;e  drcola 
granite  forts,  constructed  on  what  looked  like  artificial  islands.    RiriH 
in  front  were  elevated  batteries,  and  beneath  almost  on  a  level  mP 
the  sea  were  earthworks  defended  by  artiller}-.      Looking  toward 
the  right,  and  planted  on  islands  also,  were  numerous  other  circcltr 
citadeb  and  powerful  granite  fortifications.     Kvcrything  that  cn^neer- 
ing  skill  can  .ichicvc  has  certainly  been  done  to  render  these  fotts  as 
complete  and  effective  as  possible.     Millions  of  roubles  must  have 
been  spent  upon  these  gigantic  defences,  and  not  seemingly  io ' 
Ouns  point  in  every  (Erection  ;  no  point  seems  undefended.     Ne 
solitary  loophole  seems  to  be  left  for  the  passage  of  an  enemy, 
interesting  lo  contrast  these  modem  types  of  foitificationi  with  those 
antique-looking  niancllo  towers  clou  lo  us  /r^u' utilised  for  stores. 
What  were  reckoned  first-clasf  cJLidels  in  their  day,  and  capaUe  of 
defying  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  liis  fleet,  ate  now  uieless  for  purposes 
of  modern  defence.     Altogether  Cronttadt  presents  a  grim  and  for- 
midable appearance,  and  any  fleet,  however  powerful,  that  attempted 
to  storm  it  would  doubtless  receive  a  reception  not  altogether  pleasant 
to  coT\lem^\tt\e.    'St\'«« '•i«nci(\fonncd  that  a  well-known  EngM 
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ftvsl  oflicer  had  reoentty  declared  that  be  coiuideKd  the  fonlfiai< 
tions  of  Alexandria  quite  as  strong,  and  ct'Crybody  Itnom  what 
happened  (o  tticm.  Should  the  day  ever  come  when  this  line  of 
citadels  is  called  upon  to  &hnw  iis  powersof  defence  and  display  its 
broad  belt  of  fire,  it  certainly  docs  appear  that  Cronstadt  will  more 
than  hold  its  own  and  remain  impref^bl& 

The  water  around  11s  i.s  alive  u-iih  fragile-looking  boats,  rowed  by 
boattncn  conspicuous  in  red  shirts  over  their  trousers  and  long  boots. 
Clumsy  barges  are  being  forced  along  through  sheer  muscular  energy 
by  soldiers  in  rough  white  canvas-like  suiK  An  imperial  yacht  in 
white  and  gold,  and  flyins  gay  flagsand  streamers,  glides  majestically 
away  into  the  ogiea  sea.  Well-handled  tor[iedo  boats  dart  to  and  fro 
as  if  striking  at  some  imaginary  Toe.  Gunboait  flying  the  impciia] 
flag  proceed  down  the  gulf,  their  officers  in  conspicuously  decorated 
uniforms  of  green  and  dark  blue,  and  the  sailors  with  smart  white 
summer  coverings  over  their  brpad  blue  caps.  A  fine  cruiser  just 
returned  from  some  distant  station  in  the  Pacific  lies  at  anchor,  her 
welt-seasoned  crew  receiving  sympathetic  attention  from  comrades 
welcoming  (hem  to  the  old  port  again.  If  all  the  Russian  war-shi(>s 
arc  similarly  manned  and  present  as  creditable  an  appearance,  then 
the  naval  power  of  this  country  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised.  The 
Cusiom-Houne  officers,  the  Uoard  of  Health  inspector,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  police  arc  now  on  board.  The  latter,  we  have  been 
informed  by  an  interpreter,  is  ore  of  the  imperial  gendarmes  sent 
down  on  special  duty  to  the  port  to  keep  the  official*  up  to  the  mark. 
He  has  quite  a  military  appearance  in  his  hussar-like  uniform  of  light 
blue,  with  white  tassel  decorations,  long  cavalry  boots  and  sword. 
The  crew  is  drawn  up  on  deck  and  every  man  is  closely  scanned. 
Our  passports  are  minutely  examined,  and  careful  entries  made  from 
ihem  into  the  ofBcial  books.  'rheCu«om-lIouse  ofScers  look  active 
enough  m  their  own  department.  Fortunately  no  Nihilitt  has  been 
found,  no  informality  detected  in  our  papent,  no  contraband  goods 
discovered.  Having  done  their  duly  the  ofGcera  willingly  accept  our 
hospitality,  and  soon  ihe  cigarettes  are  lit,  refreshments  produced, 
and  wc  at  once  become  the  best  of  friends.  After  hearty  hand- 
shakings and  profuse  poliieneis  they  finally  descend  into  their  boats, 
and  wc  are  left  with  the  best  of  wishes  to  proceed  Into  the  land  of  the 
Cxar. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  canal  to  St.  I'ctcrsburg— which  has 

enabled  merchanimen  to  proceed  direct  to  the  capital— there  has  been 

a  considerable  decline  in  the  trade  of  Cronitadt.   It  seems  to  be  the 

intention  of  tlie  Government  to  divert  trade  as  much  as  possible  fro 

vol.,  ccLXJttv.    wo.  1950.  -^^ 
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this  port  and  rcwrvc  it  cntircljr  for  strictly  imperial  iiurposes. 
ev«r  the  good  old  port  of  Cronstsdl,  a  (avouiite  rcndezvou 
Briti^  sailors,  is  not  defunct  fCL  It  may  be  mentioned,  ho* 
thu  the  imperial  naval  doclcs  Jirc  quite  separate  from  the  othv' 
shipping  doclcs.  U'ithin  the  formCT  we  observed  several  ironcUdt, 
gunboAts,  lori»(Io-boats,  snd  quantities  of  naval  stores  ;  still  the  dis- 
play is  very  farbeliiiid  (hat  of  Portsmouth  or  any  of  the  royal  dock- 
yards at  borne.  The  infcriorily  is  most  marked,  and  we  arc  not 
dita]>]>ointed  to  find  it  so.  The  shipfHng  |>ort  presents  a  somcwiut 
lively  scene.  Steamers  nnd  sailing  shijn  of  many  nationalities  be 
wilbin.  'i'here  is  a  big  trade  c^ried  on  here  in  hemp,  flax, 
tallow,  and  grain — (he  bt^esl  in  Russia  ;  still  ihc  chief  export  b 
wood.  All  around  us  there  seems  to  be  nothing  but  wood  on  rafis, 
barges  stcsmcrs,  and  salting  ships,  and  in  thousands  of  torn  it 
lies  piled  on  shore.  Wc  are  not  surprised  lo  learn  that  stringent  pie- 
cautions  arc  taken  to  prevent  fires.  Sic.imcrs  arc  bound  to  have  the 
iirc  hose  in  constant  readiness.  No  cooking  whatever  is  allowed  on 
wooden  ships  ;  all  such  work  must  be  done  onsliorc.  All  lights  must 
be  extinguished  by  nine  o'clock— when  the  citadel  gun  fires— under  a 
heavy  penalty.  It  is  interesting  to  watdi  the  operations  within  the 
dock.  Gangs  of  wrctchcdly-clad  wild-looking  moujiks  from  the 
interior  are  handling,  sawing,  and  lo.iding  wood  alt  round.  Soldiers, 
sailors,  and  maiines  from  the  foitsare  alsoengaged  in  Mowing  it  any 
in  ships.  In  early  morning  one  of  the  sights  in  the  port  it  the  hiring 
of  the  moujtks  for  the  day's  o|>erAtions.  In  a  body  they  muster  at 
their  favourite  rcndervous,  forming  a  brigade  of  the  most  haggard, 
Bian'cd,  and  miserably-clad  labourers  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The 
barges  with  the  stevedores  are  drawn  up  below.  The  bargaining  begins 
amid  shouts,  gesticulations,  jostling,  and  struggling,  and  as  soon  as  a 
fairly  remunerative  wage  is  reached  an  immediate  rush  is  made  for 
the  boats.  Should  any  have  attempted  to  steal  a  march  upon  their 
comrades  by  hiring  themselves  out  on  lower  terms,  they  are  at  once 
pounced  upon  and  have  sumniarity  administered  a  scries  of  kicks  and 
blows  which  will  incapacitate  them  for  work  for  a  few  hours  at  least 
I'liis  hiring  place  is  known  amongst  British  seamen  as  the  Cnxistadt 
*'  nigger  market  "—by  no  means  an  inappropriate  appellation.  So  at 
night,  when  these  hard-driven  moujikt  are  rowed  ashore.  Thcyforra 
np  ali^ngside  the  p.iy  oDice,  and  with  the  utmost  celerity  they  are 
cleared  oflT.  Crimy  with  coal  dust,  steaming  with  sweat,  the  rag 
wrappings  round  their  feet  and  legs— in  most  cases  their  only  protec- 
tion— aV\   \n   utters,    ihcy  gather  round  the    hawkers   close    by 
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or  mnke  for  their  t^till  more  foTOuritc  haunts,  thcvodka  and  bccnhops 
which  everywhere  abound. 

Croruisdt  hu  a  population  of  about  X\{\y  (hotiund,  including  the 
garrison,  which  is  at  preseni  thirly  ihouKaiid  strong.  Its  slrceu  «e 
broad,  regular,  and  clean,  but  pavvd  with  the  roughest  and  moat 
crud  of  boulder  causeway.  The  houses  generally,  notwilhsianding 
the  abundance  of  paint  and  whitewash,  look  somewhat  old.  Shops 
are  numerou.%  and  of  the  usual  character  of  seaport  towns,  where 
tfwrything  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor  is  m  be  obtained.  In  the 
older  shops,  situated  under  long  colonnades  :ind  pi.ixus.  many  real 
curiosities  from  the  Moscow  workshops  and  the  interior  arc  to  he 
found.  Excellent  furs  and  i^kins  are  aho  to  be  had  on  more  reason- 
able terms  than  in  the  rapiuil.  Uninielligible  Rusti.in  characters  nic 
everywhere  on  the  slgnlwards.  Whether  hiring  a  drosky  or  making 
purdiascs,  everything  has  to  be  done  by  hard  bargaining.  The  fur 
dealer  is  never  in  a  hurry ;  af^cr  spreading  out  his  furs  and  skins  on 
ihe  floor  he  produces  a  magnum  of  vodka  and  lemon  and  a  box  of 
cigarettes,  and  then  begins  business.  If  he  gctsaboui  the  half  he  asks 
for  his  goods  he  receives  fair  v.ilue.  He  inay  decline  such  an  offer ; 
but  the  dianccs  are  after  one  has  left  him  he  is  soon  to  be  found  in 
punuit,  quite  willing  to  close  the  bargain.  Most  of  the  natives  wear 
the  fbtcapor  wcll-wom  old  fur  hat,  the  dicssing-gown.likerol>e,and 
long  boots.  Business  men  dress  like  ourselves.  Many  ladies  wear 
n  small  lace  shawl  over  their  heads ;  the  majority  however  dress  like 
those  at  home.  .Men  of  the  peasant  class  wear  long  and  sadly  rid- 
dled g.irmenis,  and  in  most  case*  nothing  but  mat  or  rag  wrappings 
round  their  feci,  rc.i.-ianl  women  wear  short  coloured  dresses  and 
white  shawls  over  their  head*.  Black  bread,  eabbngc-soup,  herring, 
and  saur  kraut  form  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  poor.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  milil.iry  and  naval  costumes  predominate.  The  officers  as 
rule  ate  tall,  powerful,  intelligent -looking  men,  and  look  somewhat 
mpous  and  imposing  as  they  itridc  along  in  their  broad  military 
peaked  caps,  sky-blue  claiks— worn  in  the  hottest  of  wcathei^high 
military  boots,  and  cl.ittcring  sabres.  The  private  soldier  is  .is  a  rule 
small,  wiry,  and  intensely  stupid-looking.  He  has  the  reputation, 
however,  of  being  patient  ,'md  enduring.  His  uniform  conmts  of 
a  flat  round  cap.  well  faded  dark -green  uniform,  with  long  boots. 
The  militarj'  regimen  is  not  overdone,  consisting  as  it  doe*  mainly  of 
black  bread,  cabbage-soup,  and  certain  other  articles  of  diet  which 
Tommy  Atkins  at  home  would  probably  consider  only  fit  for  the 
regimental  dog  or  cat  or  the  barrack  rat.  Tlie  most  prominent 
^ujldincs  in  Cronstadt  are  the  Governor's  rcsidepcc,  the  cavat  and, 
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miHtvy  hotpiul,  the  coiosed  bamcks  and  anenalx,  nnil  the  chur 
For  ihe  ouiinnl  forms  and  ocremoiues  of  hi*  religion  the  Kt 
hu  B  profound  regard.  The  sjmbols  or  hb  faith  arc  cverjrwhrre.  _ 
b  curioin  to  find  at  every  street  comer  the  holy  ikon  i>r  fnmol 
ItictuK  of  the  Madonna  or  some  \axai,  as  Nicolu,  invariably  «if 
panted.  There  h  ntrely  a  »bop,  oUke,  or  ptare  of  buuDct^  or 
printc  cotdcncc  to  («  fotind  wHhoui  it.  No  Iruc  Rttssian  will 
irurk  where  the  hi>ly  irktuie  doe»  not  occupy  a  prominent  posit 
He  rarely  cither  [amcs  a  church,  khriiM,  or  holy  pinurc  wtthniu  i 
covering  and  rrcnsiiif;  himself.  One  shop  we  observed  sold  ootbii 
bill  holy  piciuirs  of  all  ur.cs  and  ai  all  prices.  The  churchei  he 
like  those  all  over  Kossia.  are  h^jhly  decorated,  and  dispUy  claL 
ratcly  painted  nipolu  with  gliilering  crosucs  overhead.  Their 
tenors  are  also  highly  enibeUi^hcd,  beruting  a  church  whose  : 
lie  of  the  highest  rituiitittic  character.  Wherever  there  are  ebuich 
m  this  countT)-  there  arc  beggars,  and  thcir  numlicr  is  nuthing  short  i 
a  pla];ue  in  Cronstadt  A  great  ecclc&iasticat  cdebrity  at  preMUl  I 
this  town  is  ihe  famous  Father  John,  a  priest  whom  the  Rt 
revere  for  Ins  piety  and  as  the  possessor  of  what  they  believe  to  I 
miraculous  gifts.  His  name  is  at  present  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
Ciar,  and  his  unliiini;  labours  on  behalf  of  the  toiling  aiM]  suffering 
poor  Itave  won  for  liitn  a  jMiitton  of  comnundtng  influence  aU  over 
the  empire.  The  driveK  and  walks  round  tlie  mole  are  of  much 
interettt,  at  they  afford  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  comfiletc  and 
exienxive  eluracier  of  the  defences  of  this  island  fortress,  and  of 
obtaining  fine  views  of  the  richly  wooded  and  granite-bound  sltorcs  of 
Finland  and  I^thonin. 

BetK-een  Cronstadt  and  the  mainland  passenger  steamers  regularly 
ply.  Itonnling  the  stc;imcr  and  crossing  the  waters  of  the  beautiful 
bay  we  find  ouisclvcs  after  a  short  but  delightful  uil  on  the  bnd^ 
ing-stagc  of  the  picturesque  village  of  Oranicnbaum.  Tbb 
beautifully  wooded  disirici,  and  i«  a  fuhionablc  summer 
I'lashing  through  the  trees  and  planted  on  comm-inding  sites  are  i 
lavishly  decorated  palaces  of  McnchikolT  and  the  Scrguienca.  In 
this  district  palaces  abound,  seemingly  \icing  with  one  another  in 
splendour  and  outward  ornamentation.  Securing  a  Russian  troikn, 
in  char]gc  of  a  bearded,  ]ong*robed,  typical  Ishvo&lchik,  and  honed 
with  wiry  Tarur  steeds,  we  bowled  along  broad  and  wcll-kcjit 
lined  with  hcdgero«-s  and  trees  in  the  richest  of  foliage  to 
Pcterhuf,  the  marine  palace  of  the  Cur.  In  succession  we  |u3t~ 
higWv  \nLm\c4  cAuLlct-Iike  residences  with  gay  sununer  sluded 
veiand&\\s  it:X(j^  ■utf.'tvfttjwwi,  wi&,V*i«joN^4(wa.  u<)on  flowerbeds 
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and  the  tiiminest  of  lawns.  These  arc  the  summer  ictreais  of  lh« 
St.  I'cUislwrg  nobility  and  merchant  priiKa.  It  was  interesting  to 
contnm  with  those  luxurimiit  establishments  the  fannhouses  and 
huts  of  the  iieasants,  constructed  of  tough  logs  with  piles  of  wood 
stored  around  for  fuel  purposes.  The  cattle  loolc  miserable  and 
scca^y,  the  horsi-s  li|;;ht  and  wir)-,  and  ihe  cio)is  over  prolific  witlt 
weeds.  In  the  fields  jie^isants  are  forking  hay,  the  women  consjMCuous 
in  dresses  of  many  colours.  Nurses  with  curious  ctwonct-shaped 
bead  erections  on  their  heads  and  flaring  dreoes  are  airinf;  their 
youthful  charges.  Splendid  equipages  c|uile  e(|ual  to  those  of  our 
home  arislormcy  arc  seen,  the  gentlemen  in  niilitary  costume  and 
the  ladies  in  the  latest  of  I'arisian  fashions. 

The   imperial   grounds    of  i'ctcrhof  wc  find   to  be  quite  as 
cceisible  as  any  public  gardens  in  Ixmdon.    This  rcson,  irhich 

Its  named  after  Peter  the  Great,  possc«cs  really  fine  old  avenues 
of  trees.  The  quaint  old  residence  of  I'ctcr,  still  carefully  main- 
tained, is  o(  interest  lo  all  lovers  of  the  antique,  furnished  as  it 
is  with  all  sorts  of  curious  old  Uutch  nicknacks  in  which  this 
eccentric  ruler  seemed  to  revel.     A  poricr  rings  a  bell  outside  and 

[imracdiately  from  the  artificial  lake  in  front  countless  carp  rise  to 
evour  the  black  bread  crumbs  he  throws  to  them.  There  arc  other 
buildings  of  much  historical  interest  near  the  English  garden  ;  still 
the  great  attraction  within  the  ground^  is  the  magnificent  display  of 
fountains.  The  Russian  in  his  love  of  the  sensational  and  grotcsijuc 
has  not  omitted  to  exhibit  it  here.  We  sit  down  tinder  what  looks  a 
delightful  gigantic  umbrella,  when  all  at  once  anificial  rain  descends 
■s  from  A  thundercloud  over  it.  We  are  adminng  a  curious -looking 
young  tree  when  suddenly  fromcvcry  twig  and  branch  the  water  bursts 
forth  into  spray.  \Vc  sit  down  upon  a  garden  scat  when  all  at  once 
the  water  rushes  up  from  beneath  us  and  causes  us  to  retreat. 
Artificial  waterfalls  and  lovely  cascades  stream  m'er  rocks  and 
through  grottos.  Water  lashes  down  stairs  all  artificially  gilt,  which 
in  sunshine  produces  a  fine  e/fcci.  Neplunes  and  Tritons  send  the 
water  rushing  into  basins  clad  with  the  choicest  uf  aquatic  plants. 

The  marine  palace  of  the  Cr-ar  isahuge  building  with  many  eu|>olas, 
towers,  and  minarets  decorated  in  old  yellow  and  gold,  disjilaying  a 
somewhat  fiash  and  theatrical  combination  of  Frencli  and  Hy/aniine 
architecture.  It  is  situated  on  a  broad  terrace,  and  in  front  there  b  a 
most  costly  and  elaborate  marble  balustrade.  The  view  from  this  point 
under  lovely  sunshine  is  quite  enchanting.  Immediately  below  ,irc 
beautiful  l.iwns  with  fiowcr  beds  and  magnificent  fountains  in  Tull 
play.    Further  down  the  water  as  clear  as  crystal  Rows  down  golden 
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lUin  into  a  canal,  tbe  bonks  of  which  are  studded  with  statnaiy. 
The  water  of  the  canal  slowly  finds  its  way  iMo  the  bay,  where  lying 
al  anchor  is  an  imperial  yacht  gli^i-niTig  in  white  and  gokL  Peteibof 
is  nnqnestionably  one  of  the  finest  maiine  palaces  in  Europe.  In 
driring  and  walkirtg  throi^h  these  imperial  pleasure  grounds  we 
found  Cossacks,  sentries,  and  police  monng  about,  still  there  was  no 
restriction,  no  official  interference,  no  flunkeyism  irtiatever.  Every- 
where and  alva)-s  we  found  the  Russians  to  be  a  most  kindly, 
courteous,  and  deli^tfol  people,  ever  willing  to  show  ds  ererything 
and  afford  us  all  information,  and  nsost  anxious  that  we  should  form 
the  most  favourable  impression  of  their  interesting  country. 


W.    UASON   IIICUS. 
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WHEN   TO  DIE. 


HBKB  is  a  hard  problem  to  solve — one  we  can  never  settle  10 
our  sntisfnclion.  It  docs  nut  seem  the  right  thing  when  a 
little  new-born  child  draws  a  breath  or  two  and  pastes  .nvay.  It 
escapes  mudi,  but  it  carries  with  it  t))o  d«:ir  hopes  nnd  jussionaie 
parental  joys  which  heralded  its  coming.  la  its  liny  collin.  laid  with 
the  .inguish  of  father  and  mother,  arc  entombed  a  thousand  fond 
ideas  of  what  it  might  have  been— what  it  might  have  developed 
into.  And  even  if,  in  later  years,  other  children  arc  born  to  these 
parcDts,  there  is  always  the  empty  place— unforgettable ! 

Then,  suppose  the  little  creature  to  live  to  the  charming  age  ol 
some  two  or  three  years,  to  have  learned  to  lisp  a  few  words,  to  hold 
out  dimpled  arms  and  rosebud  lips,  to  begin  to  give  back  a  fraction 
of  the  great  love  bestowed  on  it ;  suppose  its  small  footstej)  to  be  the 
music  of  the  house,  and  its  golden  curls  and  rounded  limbs  to  be  a 
source  of  pride  beyond  ail  other  pride— if  at  this  stage  the  tender  life  is 
smitten,  andnothing  is  left  but  riomcbroken  toy5,s»medain[y){.irments, 
and  a  photograph  or  so,  can  that  be  the  consummation  of  a  life  ?  Or 
say  it  lives  to  the  troublesome  ages,  learns  to  be  a  heart-break,  to  tell 
lies,  to  shirk  school,  to  answer  disretpeclfully,  to  s]>end  too  much 
pocket-money,  to  Vy  every  lemi)cr  m  the  house— and  that  one  day 
the  child  comes  home,  lays  down  its  wilful  head  on  its  mother's  bosom, 
and  after  quick  disease  passes  away  unconscious  or  agonised.  What 
mourning  is  then  orer  the  cold  lips  and  brow  I  The  child  had  faults, 
"OhI  but  he  would  have  ouigiown  them  ;"  he  wassclfifh  and  idle, 
"  Oh !  but  he  was  improving  so  much  in  every  way  I"  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said.  The  sweet  innocent  caily  ways  of  that  child  arc  all  that  the 
bereaved  parents  can  icmcmbei'.  and  their  hearts  bleed  at  their  loss. 

Then  suppose  the  child  goes  on  to  young  manhood  or  young 
womanhood.  It  does  not  seem  then  to  have  any  bearing  on  the 
question  we  are  dealing  with — whether  this  adolescence  is  promising 
or  not.  If  the  former,  the  |>aTetits  feel  that  death  has  taken  their  angel 
from  them  ;  if  the  latter,  they  cling  desperately  to  the  belief  that  th« 
lost  one  was  misunderstood,  mismanaged,  had  inherited  tendencies 
which  were  quite  unconquerable;  and  thqr  tliemsclvus  feel  life  a  wreck 
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in  that  tlicy  did  not  bcttcT  draw  the  dear  one  to  what  was  good, 
their  fiuU— ff// !  and  they  feel  the  profound  depth  of  bitterness  of  hia 
who  cried,  "  O  that  I  had  died  for  thee,  Absolotn,  mjr  son ! "    So  the 
diitdren  can  never  be  spared — it  ne\-CT  seems  the  proper  timc^^ 
them  to  die.  ^H 

Changing  the  view  of  the  (juesiion  somewhat,  when  is  the  proper 
time  for  adult)  to  die  ?  It  never  seems  to  come.  One  man,  with  a 
l:eloved  wife  and  two  charming  children,  left  olT  his  business  as  a 
merchant  hecaute  two  large  fortunes  came  lo  him.  It  was  absurd 
that  he  should  worlt  any  more.  He  could  hardly  spend  the  income 
he  had.  He  meant  to  be  happ)'— only  happy  I  Vet  in  a  few  months 
he  bccime  strange  in  manner,  and  one  day  was  mtuing  from  his 
beautiful  house.  Da)*!  passed  before  the  jwlice  found  him,  lice 
downward,  in  shallow  water,  killed  by  his  own  hand.  .\noi)ier  nuin, 
a  diligent  worker  luid  honourable  gentleman,  with  3  wife  and  family, 
lost  the  savings  of  a  liretime,  and  was  too  heartbroken  to  embark  on 
any  new  enterprise.  He  could  have  taken  a  new  position,  but  the 
desire  of  life  failed  him.  He  by  down  tranquilly,  with  his  family 
watching  him  in  angui&h,  and  gently  passed  away.  He  could  not 
begin  again— not  here  I 

Vet  that  quiet,  uncomplaining  death  was  very  ghastly  and  terrible 
to  others.     It  did  not  seem  the  proper  time  for  ihc  breadwinner,  the 
beloved  husband  and  father,  to  be  taken — before  a  gray  hair  was  1 
his  head. 

There  was  a  young  lad  who  ran  away,  whilst  at  Sandhurw,  wiiB 
the  organist's  daughter,  a  woman  ten  or  twelve  years  older  than  him* 
self.  His  father,  a  wealthy  vicar,  infuriated  at  this  Up«e  id  tl^| 
morals  of  his  only  son,  caught  up  the  pair  of  runaways  and  sokmu^^ 
married  them,  b.tnishing  them  from  this  country,  where  his  dignity 
could  not  abide  the  scandal  of  the  whole  thing,  and  sending  them 
out  lo  New  Zealand.  This  unhappy  couple  reaped  the  reward  of  ihe 
hasty  action.  Tlic  wife's  gross  misconduct  made  a  divorce  most  easy 
to  obtain,  and  the  lad  came  home,  liled  his  terrible  evidence,  and 
was  received  with  tenderness  by  his  saddened  parents  ;  but  on  the 
morning  when  the  case  was  to  be  called,  he  could  not  brook  the  pain 
and  shume  of  It  .til,  and  was  found  shot  through  the  bead,  cold  and 
dead,  in  his  father's  house,  in  that  vciy  room  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  years  of  a  careless,  mcny  boyhood.  That  did  not  seem  a 
beaulifu!  ending  I 

When  is  the  time,  then?  There  was  a  wealthy  couple  with  an 
only  son  ;  they  built  for  him  a  magnificent  house,  and  stayed  in  it 
till  he  should  come  ol  *%<;,     ^*i'«i^a,'K\ld\outh  of  twenty,  and  < 
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abroad,  tasting  of  all  [heevitsof  life,wrhen  he  happened  10  be  tooehed 
witli  tnalaiia,  and,  nil  unRt  to  combat  with  the  disease,  died  at  an 
hotel  in  Homburg.  Thcie  was  no  time  to  go  to  him,  no  time  for 
him  to  sajr  he  was  son>-,  no  time  for  him  ewr  to  try  to  mend  hts 
ways ;  and  all  that  young  man's  parents  had  left  (o  console  them  was 
a  great  empty  barrack  of  a  house,  servants  in  livcrjr,  and  a  canary- 
bird  which  the  boy  had  loved  and  Icl^  in  their  charge.  Again,  it  did 
not  somehow  seem  right. 

Tliere  was  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  and  she 
went  to  her  first  ball  with  her  young  brother.  At  the  moment  when 
the  musicians  played  the  first  bars  of  "  UTic  Lnnccrs,"  the  tall  stately 
girl,  instead  of  malting  the  ordinary  bow  to  her  partner,  fell  heavily 
forwartl  on  her  face.  In  a  large  company  of  some  hundred  and  fifiy 
guests  there  were  four  or  five  medical  men  who  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
and  she  was  cnrried  into  [he  adjoining  coniervatory,  all  lit  with 
electric  light  and  fragrant  with  bloisoms.  1  Jid  there,  every  attention 
was  i>aid  that  medical  skill  could  suggest.  ThoiC  in  the  ballroom 
felt  no  alarm,  for  the  girl  was  not  deliciite,  she  had  bi.-cn  skating  all 
the  season  ;  the  bri1!i.ini  room,  the  excitement  of  her  first  ball,  had 
no  doubt  caused  a  faintncss.  But  in  the  conservatory,  to  the  sound 
of  dancing  feet  and  the  merriest  of  music,  life  quickly  passed  away. 
The  child,  to  whom  the  world  was  }ust  opening,  had  left  that  world. 
I'he  white  dress  of  the  dihulnHlt  was  quickly  exchanged  for  ihc 
shroud,  the  bouquet  for  the  wreath  and  cross  of  snowy  blossoms. 
An  inquest  showed  sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  or  effusion 
on  the  brain— it  mattered  not  now  !  "  And  the  swccl  white  brow  was 
all  of  her."  This  did  not  seem  a  suitable  ending  for  a  tender,  blos- 
soming young  life. 

Tlicn  take  the  lingering  denths,  the  saddest  of  all,  when  the 
sufferers  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  long  disease  of  living ;  when 
they  go  on  half  dc^jiairing  ;  when  good  and  clever  doctors  feel  it 
(heir  bounden  duty  to  keep  life  in  the  tortured  frame,  hoping,  per. 
haps,  to  restore  the  jLitienl ;  when  that  patient  remembers  that  "the 
Almighty  has  fixed  Mis  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter,"  and  yet,  in  the 
strain  of  mortal  suffering,  often  mutely  prays  for  death  I  That  is  n 
sad  class.  Take  those  who  die  in  dishonour,  sickened  with  hfe, 
having  worn  out  the  patience  and  the  love  and  the  respect  of  all  who 
might  have  innde  the  Hi<:k  bed  itoft  to  them— those  who  feel  they 
deserve  nothing,  and  who  get  nothing,  and  grimly  die  piecemeal  I 
Again,  itdoesnolsecmbcauiirulorin  order.  Then,  when  the  justly- 
honoured  white  head  is  laid  down  with  doods  of  tears,  with  "  honour 
lov^  obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  it  b  still  hard.     It  docs  not  seem 
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Ifac  right  tfane.  There  was  that  chill  on  the  railmjr,  thu  over-loog 
«mlk  oa  the  taoor ;  we  fiuicy  we  ought  to  have  ptevcoicd  ii  all,  and 
keft  dnt  bdorcd  ooc  for  yean  with  us.     As  Brovmiog  saya — 

The  lulMMig, 
WhM  At  4««d  Bua  l>  p**''*^  °^  '>'*  iounejr— Bmt,  beu  him  alooc 
WW  kfa  lev  faah*  (hu  ap  tike  dead  flo«<tets  t    Aie  tattn>ic«d*  aot  Imi 
Tkaaaaalc  h?    Ik  had  bai  vooc  Mi  such  »  be  on  ihc  bier. 
Ok,  worfd  w«  Miftat  keep  th««,  mjt  brothci  I 

Aad  Hotaoe,  ta  ooe  of  bis  most  tuocful  odes,  says : 

Qab  dnddwto  »ll  pndor  wl  mxlus 
Tuk  eari  capkk  ? 

It  is  ptain.  then,  that  I  be  iiucstion  has  two  sidct — one  afliecting  \ 
hnaan  bciiif  who  leaves  this  life,  the  other  solely  concerning  the 
who  aic  left  bdund — and  we  must  try  to  discriminate  and  aoal)-ie. 
For  the  ooc  who  goes,  it  must  be  the  right  and  ptoper  lime, 
CBCBc  when  it  may.  Gnuttcd,  it  mu»t  be  so,  however  unlike  it  tbe 
■MMMM  any  seera  to  all  tbe  test  o(  the  world.  Eitlter  (his  dear  one 
ooidd  do  no  better  here,  or  he  had  done  to  well  that  "Tbe  Lord 
dsHcd  to  have  him  near  Hts  throne."  In  any  cam;,  it  muat  be  well 
«tth  dhe  deputed  ;  and  for  tho<e  left  to  ntoum,  posubly  the  only 
mc  httowk^je.  the  only  true  love  they  could  hat-e  for  the  one  takei^^ 
:  6eca  the  loss  of  that  one.  ^| 

A^aio,  at  Bmmag  saya,  speaking  of  the  loved  and  lost,  "All  si 
they  kne  you,  and  you  know  them."      Hut  it  is  a  heavy 
ID  Ion  in  that  way,  left  stranded,  and  to  utter  from  the 
of  a  stricken  heart  such  Mords  as  Carlyle's :  **  C^  for  bt^m 
iBMRofthee!-  S 

Hamaaly  speakini;,  if  we  had  the  power  which  is  totally  denied 
Bi^  w«  ao4ght  &a  what  would  be  the  propercst  time  to  die  :  it  would 
be  w^ea  tbe  work  is  dooe,  namely,  when  the  fight  has  l>een  manfully 
>1»Hhl  sni  mirfiiMyor  unsuccessfully  in  the  eyes  of  the  wtirld  matters 
M>  u  d;  wbea  we  can  no  looger  inspire  that  lo%-e  which  alone  makes 
Mb  tolentble,  nor  any  more  stretch  forth  tbe  hand  to  lift  tbe  faurdco 
feoM  MSM  mflering  friend's  shoulden ;  when  we  ourselves  are  a 
hankie  and  can  only  fall  exhausted  by  tbe  wayside ;  then,  if  the  life 
And  the  hean  have  been  set  aright,  we  may  hara  a  sweet  "Niudi 
HwMtiSh''  «ad,  lOge  a  child  on  its  nwlltcr's  a^r^  "  lie  in  the  ann  of  a™ 
■•3d  ■gniciir,''  and  eotcx  tbe  unknoiraMc  with  a  calm  sense  that  at^ 
^»3t ««  b««e  striren,  and  need  not  trquU^Dy  more. 
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wo  loves  had  I ;  a  star  of  morning  one — 
The  other  like  the  rising  of  the  sun. 


Two  loves,  two  dreams  !     The  one  made  haste  to  fly  ; 
The  other  has  a  life  (hat  may  not  die. 

Two  hopes,  two  aims.    The  one  is  lost  in  light, 
The  other  still  eludes  my  closest  flight. 

I  mourn  for  one  beneath  the  rustling  tree 
Where  haunt  the  quiet  birds  of  memory  ; 

But  rise  and  follow  when  the  other  calls, 
With  scorn  of  obstacles,  contempt  of  falls. 

Perhaps  'tis  well  that  I  could  never  gain 
The  firet — that  I  pursue  the  last  with  pain. 

It  may  be  that  our  life  was  never  meant 
For  full  achievement  or  complete  content ; 

It  may  be  we  are  taught  by  long  pursuit. 
Here  is  the  seed-time,  only  there  the  fruit, 

I  cannot  tell ;  but  still  the  pangs  remain  : 
Two  loves  had  I,  and  followed  both  in  vain. 

ARTHUR   L.    SALMON. 


\ 
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"  T     OUIS  XI."  is  the  best  piece  of  aciing  that  Mr.  Ining  lus  c>-w_ 

J t    done ;  but  his  double  impersonation  in  "  The  Lyons  Mail 

nins  clow  to  its  perfection.  Rvenrone  knows  the  story  of  "  Tt 
Lyons  Mail"  Out  of  that  stoi^,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  thri 
French  drantnttc  authors  nude  a  play  which  has  since  lieltl  the  stag 
Th^opliile  GauticT  wrote,  on  the  prodtKtton  of  the  original  "Courr 
de  Lyon,"  that  it  was  an  excellent  nielodnma,b(i.itltngwith  incMent 
and  admirably  carried  out  through  all  iu  comi>Ii>calions.  Mr.  Irvinj^H 
abilities  arc  admir.ibly  cniploywi  in  the  creation  of  the  twochara^l 
lets  u[)on  whose  chance  resemblance  all  depends.  Admirable  as  the 
simplC)  innocent  Lesurqucs,  he  is  yti  more  admirable  as  the  hideous 
Duboic,  with  his  courage,  his  malignity,  his  drunken  sorrow.  The 
last  scene,  with  its  drunken  alicinalions  of  triumph,  fear,  and  despe- 
ration, is  one  of  Mr.  Irvlng's  mastcipicccs.  The  devil  at  the  door, 
hacking  with  his  long  knife  at  those  who  arc  breaking  it  down, 
will  long  haunt  the  minds  of  the  beholders  as  an  example  of  gnm 
acting.  It  is  in  pla)'s  like  this,  it  is  in  the  crcRtion,  the  cor.ccption 
of  characters  like  this,  that  Kfr.  Irving  deserves  salutation  as  a  great 
aaor. 

'  The  melodrama  which  suits  some  piaytn  wholly  jails  to  suit 
others.  Miss  Achurch  is  a  clever  actress,  but  her  |Krfon&ance  ifl 
Adrienne  I..ecouvreur  failed  to  be  interesting.  It  had  a  certa^^ 
physical  and  mental  beauty,  a  certain  p.ission,  .1  certain  pain  ;  but  it 
did  not  stir  the  blood  as  Sarah  Bcrnhardt's  Adrienne  did.  It  did 
not  seem  likely  that  the  actress  could  have  ever  broken  into  that 
burst  of  sorrow  which,  according  to  LcgouviJ,  swept  over  Kachcl : 
sorrow  for  the  time  when  "  no  trace  should  remain  of  all  that  once 
was  Rachel."  !-cw  now  live  and  look  upon  the  earth  who  saw  the 
Adrienne  of  Rachel.  But  many  of  us  have  seen  Saiah  Bernliardt, 
and  most  of  us  have  a  ptdty  welidcrmed  ideal  of  the  Adrienne 
Lecouvrcur,  not  merely  of  Scribe  and  LcgouviJ's  drama,  but  of  real 
life,  of  unhappy  history.  And  the  Adrienne  whose  unhappy  life  it 
is  so  easy  ^^  ^^^^^  vn  Wt  CM^vucNeoien^vlBA  .Mrienne  who  is  perhaps 
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the  Adticnnc  of  Scribe  snd  Legour^'s  play,  is  scarcely  lh«  Adrietinc 
of  Miss  Achiirch.  \it  scarcely  find  enough  of  tlw  jxtnioii  which  is 
after  all  the  dominnnl  note  in  the  piece,  as  it  vra>  the  dominant  note 
in  Adrieniic's  vexed,  giiucrinj;,  wrelclied  life. 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  han  raged  around  the  produaion 
of  "Alan's  Wife  "at  the  Independent  'I'lieattc.  The  anonymity 
of  its  authcnhip.  the  championship  of  Mr,  Archer,  have  added  to 
the  inlureHt.  1  do  not  like  it.  "'I'Ik-  villain  in  Mr.  lidenr  S3ltu»>'» 
clewr  novel,  Tiisticm  Varick,' "  r.1)§  a  writer  who  expresses  my 
views,  "aKture*  the  hero  on  a  cerlnin  occasion  tliat  he  is  not 
inieicstcd  in  obstetrics.  He  would  not  have  enjoyed  himself 
therefore  at  Terry**  Theatre,  where  for  the  moment  the  Inde- 
jicndctit  Thcnlrc  had  set  in  iu  staff.  Obstctriis  were  the  i>iinci|)al 
motive  of  'Alan's  Wife'  In  the  fir&l  act  the  heroine,  who  is  very 
frankly  enamoured  of  the  very  siiong  workman  to  whom  she  is 
mairicd,  discuMcs  with  her  nioilicr  the  coming:  of  her  child.  These 
confidences  are  interrupted  by  the  news  that  the  lusty  husband 
ha3  been  killed  at  the  works.  In  the  second  act  the  child  is 
bom,  but  it  has  come  into  the  w-otld  maimed  and  crippled,  and 
the  mother,  after  diseusiing  at  considerable  length  the  question 
propoujided  bj-  Mr.  Ornnt  Allen  in  his  'Child  of  the  I'haUn&tcr)',' 
baptizes  it  herself,  Lkc  Tcss  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  and  then  kilb  it. 
In  the  tliird  act  the  miirdercM  is  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death, 
and,  as  the  curtain  falls,  wc  know  that  she  is  to  be  lunged  the  next 
morning  at  eight  o'clock.  This  is  the  pby  that  may  perhaps  be 
maintained,  by  a  few  cnlhusinsts,  to  represent  the  new  drama. 
Hut  it  represents  nciilur  the  new  drama  nor  the  old  drama,  nor  any- 
thing but  the  attempt  of  wme  person  or  persons  unknown — for 
'Alan's  Wife 'is  anonymous— toshowthat  lie,  orshc,  orthcy.can  shock 
and  startle  and  disgust  with  the  best.  But  the  attempt  was  not  very 
successful.  '  Alan's  Wife '  is  more  tedious  than  tcrribtc :  ii*  horrors 
are  heavily  handled  ;  it  is  compressed  melodrama  ;  but  the  melo- 
dranu  ts  not  good,  and  the  compression  is  not  elective.  It  has 
been  tnily  said  that  round  the  barricades  where  the  new  dramatic 
idca^  arc  ligliitnK  there  mu^t  be  ugly  work.  But  '  Abn's  Wife '  is 
not  a  banicnde  where  ideas  arc  defended  ;  it  is  a  shambles  where 
ideas  arc  slaughteie<I.  On  the  whole  the  acting  was  very  much 
belter  than  the  play ;  it  u-as  not  betra)  cd  by  its  pbyers.  Miss  Robins 
is  of  ability,  but  it  is  atHtity  of  a  very  unceitain,  liiful  kind.  I.ikc 
the  heroine  of  the  lovely  lyric,  when  she  is  good  she  is  very,  wry 
good,  and— the  next  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  teli  you  tlic 
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BWK.     It  vould  ftltnost  ap|>«ir  fts  iT  it  were  Mia  Robins**  «ay  M 
alutnatc  bo  qualities— to  be  bad  xoA  good  in  fonn:il  rotailon.    The 
defacu  of  her  Hedda  Cabler  were  in  some  di^nnee  condimcd  ))y  ihc 
real  beintj  and  psthos  of  her  acting  in  '  Kniin ' :  (lie  uns  of  he 
Hilde.Wangd  in 'The  Master  Btjilder'can  hardljr  be  forgiven, 
tbey  majr  be  fon^otten  while  wc  ptusc  our  thoughts  in  fecdir^  thea 
upon  the  eicellenocs  of  htt  .tciing  in  '  Abn's  U'lfc'    '  Alan's  ^ttd 
il  not  a  inaAetptecc  indeed,  but  Miss  Kotiins  h^s  hitherto  iiot  been 
teen  to  advaotafe  in  nustcryitccrfi  like  '  Mcdda  Cablcr,'  or  v^'cn  in 
pMudo-mstetiHeces  tike  'Bygmesicr  Sotne&s.'     In   'Alan's  Wi( 
a$  in  '  Karin,*  Mixs  Robins  finds  herself  the  heroine  of  a 
and  at  the  same  tiow  a  simple  Mor)'.    She  is  not  ncurojiathK  lik 
Hcdda  Gabtct ;  she  is  not  a  ctticen  of  Qoud-Cuckoo  I'ovn  Uk 
Hilde  WangeL    She  is  an  eccentric  creature  enough,   unplcaun 
even,  if  you  \ttsii  the  point ;  but  she  Ictvci  Mm  KotMn«  plenty  < 
room  for  her  o«ti  abilltj'  to  turn  round  in,  and  she  docs  not  force  her 
to  fight  ai^nsi  the  ioipocable" 

The  Independent  Theatre  is  beginning  to  influence  the  wotM  bjp 
bool^ai  «rell  as  by  perfomunccs.  "If  stnd<:nK  of  the  dratna,"  sajiH 
my  sympathetic  writer,  "  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bcrnan^* 
Shaw  for  the  produciioit  of '  U'idowcn'  Houses '  upon  the  stage,  the 
students  of  dramatic  criticism  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
publication  of  llie  play  in  book  fornv.  Gratitude  does  not  necessarily 
imply  uncompromising  admiration  of  Mr.  Sliaw's  plays,  uncompro- 
mising agreement  with  Mr.  Sliaw's  criiical  opinions.  The  great 
merit  of  Mr.  Shaw's  play  was  tliat  it  attempted  to  do  in  Lnglai 
what  draroatiMs  have  done  in  most  other  European  connlric 
attempted  to  i>fc«nt  a  play  peojiled  by  real  human  Iwings,  bcha» 
as  they  would  actually  behave  in  huiiun  life.  The  great  merit 
Mr.  Shavr's  book,  with  its  preface  and  iu  appendices,  is  that 
attempts  to  stimulate  a  healthier  spirit,  a  more  scientific  spirit,  iii 
modem  dramatic  criticism.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Shaw  did  not  alto- 
gether succeed  in  his  aim  as  a  dramatist ;  it  is  true  that  he  does  not 
altogether  succeed  in  his  aim  as  a  mentor  of  criticism.  ■  ^Vidowcri' 
Houses '  might  with  advantage  ha\-c  been  more  faithful  to  real  lift; 
have  been  less  hampered  by  the  old  conventions,  the  old  formubs, 
the  old  bnks.  And  if  Mr.  Shaw  U)-s  down  some  admirable  canons 
of  aitlcism,  his  own  application  of  those  canons  is  not  always  illu- 
minated. But  in  the  one  work  and  in  the  otlicr  he  has  set  an  excel- 
lent example  ;  he  has  blown  a  trumpet-call,  and  it  will  be  no  fault  of 
his  if  battle  does  not  follow  upon  the  signal,    The  one  wort  fnd  the 
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other  call  for  earnest  considcniion.  '  Widovers'  Houses,'  as  wo 
tvarn  from  the  prefjcc,  unex,  ax  'Ahn'i  Wife'  owes,  its  initial 
inspiration  to  Mr.  ^Mttlam  Archer.  Mr.  William  Archer's  inspira- 
tions, curiously  enough,  .ippcar  to  prompt  him  upon  the  path  of 
ad.iptation,  for  juKt  as  '  Alan's  Wife '  wiu  adapted  from,  or  conveyed 
from,  OT  suggested  by  a  story  in  a  Swcdi-ih  magazine,  so  '  X^'tdowere' 
Houses'  was  adapted  from,  or  conveyed  from,  or  suggeMvcI  l>)'  no 
lets  legitimate  n  piece  of  handiwork  than  the  'Cciniure  Dor^'  of 
Emile  Augicr,  Mr.  Archer  suggested  a  citlc  that  was  by  no  means  a 
bad  title  in  'Khinegold.'and  it  is  to  Mr.  Archer  that  the  idea  of  open- 
ing in  the  garden  of  a  Rhine  hotel  is  due.  Unfortunately  that 
opening,  however  well  suited  to  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Archer's  comedy, 
does  not  make  a  i-ery  hajtpy  opening  for  ihc  kind  of  play  that  Mr. 
Bernanl  Shaw,  flinging  off  the  fetters  of  Augicr,  wanted  to  do,  and  in 
the  end  did  da.  Those  who  saw  the  phy  wi!)  not  lightly  forget  the 
diiuippointment  they  fctt  as  the  curtain  fell  i;pon  the  firsi  act  of 
'  Widowers'  Houses.'  '  Where,'  they  a^kcd  themselves  in  amazement, 
'  is  the  new  Uw  and  tlic  new  prophecy  in  thi*  ? '  The  disappointment 
did  not  endure  ;  the  new  law  and  ilie  new  prophecy  were  in  full  swing 
in  the  second  act  and  the  third  net,  and  are  now  to  be  studied  at 
case  by  the  earnest  in  all  the  liberality  of  print.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  Mr.  Rhaw,  in  publishing  his  play,  did  not  throw  his  lint 
act  overboard  nllogether,  or  at  least  remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's 
desire.  Itut  once  pats  the  tedious  threshold  of  that  first  act  and 
the  reader  linds  himself  on  fnm:liar  terms  with  a  very  remarkable 
piece  of  work.  The  Mages  of  the  '  well-made  play '  will  not  tike  it ; 
it  is  as  cayenne  and  Drut  to  the  palate  that  has  been  cloj'cd  with  the 
sugar  of  Clifpiet.  lor  it  has  a  taste,  and  a  Htrong  taste :  and  it  has 
dcliehtcd  Mr.  Shaw  beyond  mea.-^urc  to  find  that  so  many  of  his 
critics — and  some  of  them  his  famili.-ir friends— coughed  st  its  savour. 
It  appears  to  especially  delight  Mr.  Shaw  when  his  critics  accuse  him 
of  Ib^enism,  and  when  they  do  this  be  runs  amuck  amongst  them 
with  the  cool  ferocity  of<juict  Mr.  Brown  in  the  famous  ballad.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  his  resemblance  to  l-'uizy-Wuin- :  he  is  a  first-rate  fighting 
man,  and  his  appendices  are  as  much  of  a  battle-ground  as  the  field 
behind  the  Luxembourg.  It  is  possible  that  some  good  may  come, 
it  is  even  probable  that  some  good  may  come,  of  all  this  dust  and 
din,  this  fencing  and  foining,  this  rapping  out  of  brorc  oatlis  and 
heady  challenges.  Mr.  Shaw's  conteniion.s  tnay  be  reduced  to  two 
nuun  claims.  He  aiiks  for  freedom  for  some  men,  at  least,  to  write 
pbjTs  about  life  lu  it  is,  to  hold  ih«  mirror  up  to  nature,  not  to 
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literature.  In  Ihc  sMond  place,  he  insists  pcfcniptorily  \\\ 
iniiwiiancc  of  ciitict  knouiii^  something  sboul  what  ihvj  arc  i 
o£.  fioih  contentions  »k  iraM>iul>Ic  enough.  It  b  a  vcfy  good 
thing  for  tis  tlut  there  should  be  an  Independent  I'hentrc,  and  thai 
there  should  be  miters  like  Mr.  Ucmard  Shaw,  abte  to  do  it  aiid  iu 
cauK  some  5cr\-ice.  It  is  ceruiintjr  not  too  much  to  ask  of  ctitdH 
tome  knowledge  of  the  thingtobccriliebed,  some  equipment  fur  inP 
business,  some  apprecieiion  of  the  great  furces  that  arc  at  work  alinui 
theoL  Mr.  Bcnutid  Shav  has,  if  wc  icniember  rightly,  always  niain- 
lained  tliat  dramatic  criticiun  cati  ncier  be  as  technical,  nc^vr  be  as 
scientilit^  aa  muitical  criticiun.  The  prubleni  mij;lii  be  argued,  lliou{^ 
not  here  and  not  now.  Hut  ai  Icatt  it  can  be  and  should  be  as  any 
branch  of  criticism  of  any  of  the  oris  whether  the  arts  arc  of  colour 
or  of  stone,  or  of  words  or  the  inlcrprclaiion  of  worda.  The  question 
of  scicnlilic  cnticism  is  one  ovcrnhich  the  wise  and  the  unwise  battle 
with  much  heat  in  I'aris  and  s^iuabble  languoroiuty  in  London.  IT 
Mr.  Shaw,  by  his  belligerent  pages,  does  something  to  malce  the 
criticism  «ilh  which  he  is  for  the  moment  concerned  approximate 
more  neatly  to  the  scientific  method,  he  will  have  done  a  good  day's 
work.  Even  if  he  fail  in  this  he  has  not  failed  to  write  an  inicrGstiii^l 
play,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say  a  great  deal  in  the  days  that  pasK."    ^1 

The  "Silver  Shell,"  at  the  Avenue,  deserret  more  consideration 
than  a  sketdi  of  its  story  would  suggest.  Its  author  possesses  some 
power  of  construction  and  some  power  ol  obsenaiion.  But  he  has 
been  at  more  pains  to  hamper  his  ability  than  to  use  it  to  its  be«t 
adrantage.  "  The  Silver  Shell  "  siana  badly  by  being  a  play  about 
Nihilism.  The  world  ha.s  grown  weary  of  Nihilism  as  a  force  in  fiction 
or  drama  sincv  the  days  when  Baicarof,  in  "  Father  and  Son,"  lint 
gave  a  name  and  an  entity  in  art  to  the  aspirations  of  Voung  Kus&ix 
Author  alter  author,  from  Tourguenief  to  Gontchaiof,  in  Russia, 
author  after  author  in  France,  in  (jcmi.iny,  in  England,  have  worked 
at  Nihilism  until  the  subject  artistically  seemed  exhausted.  Within 
recent  years  we  have  had  on  the  London  stage  no  fewer  than  three 
plays — possibly  many  others-  dealing  with  Nihilism.  One  was  a  great 
success,  the  others  were  not.  None  of  thcni  breathed  any  fresh 
breath  of  life  into  the  (subject.     Certainly  the  only  excuse  for  a 
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Nihilist  play  to-day  would  seem  to  be  tliat  it  breathed  some  frc 

«  subject     But  tJiis  ia  Just  what  "  'nte  S 
Shell "  fails  to  da     It  has  one  cxccedinjjiy  clever  situation  ;    the 
piece  works  up  to  that  situation ;  -iftci  that  situation  is  reached  the 
)[>Uy  iat»  to  seed.    Mr.  Dam  set  Jjmj^  some  grave  problems  in 
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mtemaliona]  law,  in  moTal  lav,  in  physics  and  psychology,  and  can* 
ntJi  be  Slid  to  have  solved  them  satisfactorily.  His  methods,  for  ihe 
most  port,  are  of  the  simplest ;  everybody  talks  in  obvious  aatdes  ; 
everybody  tells  everybody  else  things  that  each  parly  to  the  conversa- 
tion already  knows.  But  throuj^h  all  the  defects  of  the  piece  there 
is  the  redeeming  ([unlity  of  a  t'"**^'  t'*  interest  which  under  better 
conditions  might  do  much.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  pUycd  admirably 
in  parts  of  an  unfamiliar  type  to  ibcir  admirers.  One  docs  not  thinic 
of  Mrs.   Kendal  n^  a  Nihilist,  of  Mr.  Kendal  as  the  Dutchcr  of 

.Moscow.    But  tbcy  made  their  audience  accept  them  as  such  wild 
owl  on  the  first  night  of  "The  Silver  Shell." 

Mr.  Horner  has  earned  a  reputation  for  skill  in  converting  the 

^most  flagrant  of  Parisian  vaudevilles  into  blameless  London  farces 
rithout  allowing  the  fun  to  evaporate  in  the  process.     Mr.  Homer  is 
^led  in  dccantini;  the  vintages  of  the  Palais  Royal  into  English 
but  he  can  seldom  liavc  set  himself  amorc  ditlicult  task  than 

Fwhen  he  attempted  to  decant  "Lal-'aniille  Pont-Briquei "  into  "The 

[Great  Unpaid."    Whetlier  wc  like  adaptations  or  whether  we  do  not 

,  like  them,  they  exist,  as  they  always  have  existed,  and  must  needs  be 

[taken  account  of.   The  adaptor  of  Bisson,  like  the  adaptor  uf  Labiche, 
allows  the  example  of  Congreve,  follows  the  example  of  Terence. 

[The  author  of  "The  Great  Unpaid"  has  had  a  terrible  task.  It 
itld  have  been  well  if  he  could,  as  has  been  suji^csted,  have  seen 
I  way  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  William  .Archer  on  a  certain 
famous  occasion,  and  circul.-ited  .imongst  the  audience  printed  slips 
containing  the  ]>urtiuns  of  liis  original  which  for  various  reasons  it 

I  was  impossible  to  put  upon  our  ennincd  Klage.  For  without  those 
portions  the  humours  of  the  play  were  not  always  obvious.  To 
those  who  knew  the  original  piece  it  was  possible  to  read  between  the 
lines, and  to  know  that  the  cause,  for  instance, of  Mr.  Knight- Williams's 
sudden  attack  of  deafness  was  due  to  a  somewhat  different  reason 
from  that  demurely  alleged  by  iiim  in  the  beginning  of  the  piece. 

[  TTie  incohcreney  of  '■  Morocco  Bound,"  the  new  buffoonery  at 
the  Shaftesbury,  its  length,  its  exaggerations  may  be  forgotten,  if 
ttot  forgiven,  wherever  Miss  Lelty  Lind  dances,  and  fuiiunatcly 
she  dances  very  often.  Miss  l.ctty  I.ind's  power  of  acting  is  limited, 
Miss  Letty  Lind's  singing;  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  but  herdancing 
is  "  the  very  ornament  and  losc  of  the  fait  state,  a  triumph  of  grace, 
of  exquisite  motion,  of  unvexed  art.  In  one  thing  only  did  she 
fail— when,  in  giving  a  burlesque  of  the  society  skirt-dancer,  she 
attempted  to  present  the  contortions  of  her  model.  Though  she  did 
vol.  ccutxiv,     va.  1950.  u  u 
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Ees  bee,  iibt  axli.  coc  icaxcd  in  bong  m^raceful :  her  caiicature 
va  oner.  «bis:sc3L  diicdly  insolent,  bot  it  pleased,  in  despite  of 
t^  d^scer'i  hnsKcr.  A«WardE«£s  iuelf  seemed  to  be  a  grace  when  it 
wza  fc  ^sccf^Ey,  so  ^v.-jxi'.y  roocked.  To  see  Miss  Und  dance, 
jxA  cx=Ke  to  orcc  k  sccid  be  wotih  while  to  sit  out  duUei 
vLtk  zlas.  'McruTo  Bccnd,"  and  to  endure  with  patience  wearier 
cicwtir^'  -  EUc  danse  pfxr  se  faire  hetirensc,"  as  Barbey 
If'A=KrCj  said  cf  Taglioni,  "et  TOili  ponrquoi  elle  nous  fait 
besiccx  en  Ex  Tcyant  danset'' 

JUSTIN   HDNTLY  HcCARTUY. 
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Ptpys^  DuKT. 

AT  la«  we  have  got,  or  are  getting,  in  ils  inlcgriiy  the  famcKis 
"Diary"  of  Pepys.  lAlien,  in  1815,  under  the  nliiorship  of 
Richard  Lord  Itraybrooltc,  the  first  edition  appeared  in  two  volumes 
ciuano,  neither  editor  nor  pubti^er  was  prepared  for  the  success  iliiu 
was  obuincd.  A  mere  fmgment  of  the  work,  indeed,  was  given  to 
the  world.  Educated  in  old-fashioned  notions,  Lord  Braybrookc 
found  himself  compelled  to  condense  and  curtail,  'llic  fact  tli.it 
Pqiya  "was  in  the  habit  of  iccordin;;  the  most  trilling  occuircncci 
of  his  life"  rendered  "nbsohildy  necessary  the  course  adopted." 
Tar  indeed  was  his  lordship  from  grasping  the  f.ict  that  in  these 
"  trifling  occuncticcs"  the  world  would  find,  not  only  the  moit  attrac- 
tive, but,  as  sucli  things  are  precisely  what  fail  us  in  history,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work.  On  one  point  the  editor  plumed  him- 
self—if he  kid  taken  much  away  he  had  added  nothing.  On  n 
;ond,  he  feared  he  had  bid  himself  open  to  eensiiro.  Those  iin- 
how  little  authentic  information  exists  as  to  the  condition  of 
st^ige  Mibse>iueiit  to  the  Kestoraiion  were  likely  to  find  that  (he 
notices  of  thcatrii^al  pcrfurmanccs  occur  too  fre<|Uontly.  At  the 
risk  of  fatiguing  his  readers  ulio  had  "  no  ta.ste  for  the  concerns  of 
the  drama,"  the  editor  at  length  determined  to  preserve  them.  Had 
these  been  suppressed,  as  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  pro- 
bable, our  fathers  would  have  niiaxed  some  of  the  mcist  animated 
pictures  an<l  iiuaintesl  criticisms  to  which  we  can  point,  and  Gcncst'a 
r^mous  "Account  of  the  English  Suge  "  would  have  been  deprived 
of  its  cartici  chapters, 

MVNORS  UriOHT'S  AdDITIOKS  to  the  "DtAXY."* 

DURING  half  a  century  this  edition,  which  has  been  issued  in 
various  forms,  pr.-iclically  sufficed  for  the  public  Scholars, 
however,  who  had  found  the  diet  sppctising,  began  at  last  to  be 
clamorous  for  more.  I-ifty  years  exactly,  then,  after  the  appearance 
of  the  two  ([uarto  volumes  was  issued  the  first  volume  of  a  new  snd. 
it  was  hoped,  a  complete  and  final  edition.   Font  ^■iw^'KCift  wyasswsSi. 
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by  ihc  publication,  the  \-aluablcs  notes  of  Lotd  ilraybrooke 
Tclaincd,  and  considerable  additions  being  su(>plied  by  the  Re*. 
Mynon  Bright,  M.A.,  by  whom  Pepys's  MS.  had  been  again  dec- 
phered.  This  has,  or  course,  nnlicd  since  as  the  standard  edition. 
Disappointment  was,  however,  oiKe  moic  in  store  for  those  who 
delighted  in  the  old  dironicler.  Mr.  Bright  had  indeed  deciphered 
and  transcribed  the  entire  work,  and  his  complete  rciidcring  he 
bcciucathed  to  Magdalen  College.  He  e»-en  could  not  trust  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  and  the  de»re  of  the  book-lover  to  taste  for 
himself  and  to  hav«,  at  any  rate,  a  complete  work.  A  passage  b 
his  prcbcc  told  us  that  "  It  would  have  been  tedious  to  the  reader 
if  I  had  copied  from  the  '  Diary '  the  account  of  his  daily  work  at 
the  office."  Once  more,  then,  the  public  was  left  to  conjecture  01 
how  much  it  had  been  defrauded.  This  portion,  wc  now  Icam  fnxn 
Mr.  Ulwatley,  which  Mr.  Bright,  with  no  sppareni  compunction, 
felt  bound  to  omit,  amounts  to  one-fiftli  of  the  whole.  ^^ 

A  Final  Eomox.  ^^ 

AT  length  within  certain  narrowest  limits  wc  have  the  whole 
of  Pepyrt  immortal  work.  Mr.  H.  B.  WTieatley,  to  whom 
the  task  of  editorship  has  been  confided,  has  used  the  liao- 
scripts  of  his  predeocssoir.  Mr.  Whcatlcy  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  Pepysian  scholars,  and  a  man  or  whose  taste  and  judgment 
implicit  reliance  may  be  placed.  He  has  found  it  necessary,  on  the 
score  of  decency,  to  omit  a  few  lines  which  could  not  posably, 
he  holds,  be  printed.  Trusting  to  his  C}-pher,  Pepys  b  continuouti) 
outspoken  and  confidential,  and  some  of  his  utterances  are  fret 
enough  to  challenge  comparison  with  the  dialogue  of  the  dramatisB 
of  immediately  succeeding  times.  That  Mr.  Wheailey  is  justified  ir 
the  omissions  he  has  made  few  will  doubt.  Pepys's  work  is  intended 
for  the  library,  and  not  for  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  or  perrcise 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  edition  that  may  not  be  accepted  b] 
any  earnest  student ;  and  the  notion  that,  in  the  interest  of  boarding 
school  occupants,  we  are  to  bowdleriie  our  literature  bas  new 
been  worthy  of  serious  discuitsion.  I  have  tested  the  additions  thai 
have  been  made  in  the  first  volume,  which  embraces  the  perioi 
between  January  1659-60  and  the  close  of  March  1661,  and  fin( 
much  new  matter  I  should  be  sorry  to  miss.  Let  me  odd  that  Mt 
Whealley's  prefatory  maitcr.  including  his  life  of  Pepys,  is  of  higl 
valutf,  and  that  the  publishers  (G.  Bell  &  Sons)  have  given  the  worl 
a  conveiMcT\^  s\ie  and  xti.  ntuactivc  aspect,  and  Ihe  fact  that  we  \ 
at  lei»giHx\ie'tc'p^s\V4X"\st«tit\%j;\vTA\kwft«s»„ 


Am  be  B  BOS  ia  onen.  No 
of  ocHotBf  nmiuBB  Moiei  wwme  *bnpM  cjiesiin  i 
ts  tor  ilic  flCilwtt  flUoug-^SBCdt  unl-liuMlnl 
maidcM  «lio  m  imwrVirK  geai  wxsfc  in  "  Mcodipli 
the  fith-«i«o  wl»  hbooT  widi  ibe  harmt  a(  Ac  aca.  tW  safcty^ 
BMud *fao pdabeithc gnte. aad Qirie* oo face «ad hands Ae  «sm 
of  her  occoTlian.  His  woHe  ic  a  ptotot  *giiut  nmbyyMBbTtKB. 
■tntiiacDMlity,  uxl  aifcriatinn  ia  wgnMBihood.  ud  bjmiw  haciom 
KBUMUKC  t&eawt,  mod  ■  wndimioB  of  the  tutefl  ntd  afmdiia  o4 
gCBirinc  worittBg-dus  woiaei.  The  tame  thesis  is  auinutncd  in  all 
the  astibor^  worin  ;  ud  the  czuk  of  these  grimy  hcroiacs  is  «dvu- 
caicd  with  doqocaoc.  poetry,  and  paskm.  It  is  an  tmpofHdn  idw. 
ftnd  those  who  ihare  the  writers  (tr^ngi  wiD  only  be  sattend 
indiriduals,  among  whom  I  do  not  pcisooaUy  daim  to  tank.  Susan, 
his  latest  hcroior,  is  a  maid-scTvznt  «bo  tnuries  her  Dustct,  Rfuscs 
to  be  conrencd  inio  a  lady,  and  derolcs  her  entire  cacfjies  to 
scrting  in  a  menial  capacity  the  man  who  is  at  once  her  htnband and 
her  ouster.  Two  happy  quoutions  show  the  notion  entertained 
by  the  author  of  such  sen-icc:     One  is  firon  Chaticcr,  and  b  : 

And  far  teht  would  verta  pkaie, 
Sclw  kn«w  w«n  iaboBt  but  none  jM  cue. 

The  second  is  from  Prior's  Solomon,  and  deals  with  the  best  bctond 
of  the  Hebrew  monarch's  innumerable  concubines : 

Abo  «u  teady  etc  I  caQed  hct  mmc  i 

And  tho'  I  oUed  aDotbet,  Abn  «um. 

The  Laureate  of  I^hour. 

SERVICE  such  as  is  described  cannot  be  otherwise  tlian  honotif- 
ing,  and  the  eulogy  it  receives  is  mcrilcd.  I  cannot  sympalhtM, 
however,  with  the  praise  or  the  marks  of  servitude  in  which  th« 
atuihor  overflows.     1  cannot  admire  large  hands 

^\'hoK  hatdentd  lingcn  would  liut  woiiiul  anil  mII 
Your  teodei  palms,  Lotd  Fuiajr  or  Sir  PIhiiw. 

>  StiMi:  a  Pxm  o/Iftgntt.     Hy  ihe  Author  ofZVfvAt/*  tVf'  f^ntt,  fte 
SecTS  &  Tomer, 


J 
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Nor  do  I  find,  in  spiic  of  the  phnse  "  black  botcomcly."  that  Main  of 
Lunp>black,  or  smelt  of  kitchen  grease,  is  desirable  or  permiaiblc, 
even  in  the  woman  I0  be  cherished  and  carcdsed.  In  tlw  most 
characlerinio,  ur  at  lcn>t  the  most  enerfjctic,  posngc  of  ihe  poem,  t 
writci  dqiicts,  with  whui  a|>i>roaches  modern  r<^alisnl,  lh«  way  i: 
which  the  wedded  servant  makes  herself  ptirpusely  as  grimy  wii 
service  as  poslbic,  and  thus  disfij^tircd  meets  her  returning  husband. 
This  ii  obviously  regarded  as  worthy  :md  sublime.  I  can  only 
regard  it  m  tinwise  and  disjilcaxing.  Let  het  do  her  duty  and  llien 
dolT  her  working  gear,  'f'he  average  domestic,  with  no  claim  to  be 
heroine,  will  not  be  seen  by  her  employers  if  she  can  possibly  help 
until  she  has  removed  unpleasant  signs  of  labour.  So,  I  venture  to 
think,  should  Stisan  have  done,  and  her  '-queenly  figtitc  "  and  "her 
rosy  mouth  and  dear  blue  eyes "  might  then  exercise  their  witclicry. 


^ 


Vanralisu  at  Hiohcatk. 

WHAT  mystery  is  there  that  commends  iron  railings 
warmly  to  the  parochial  intellect  ?  So  soon  ss  a  «stT)', 
council,  or  a  local  board  gets  hold  of  a  place  its  energy  is  net 
satisfied  until  it  has  surrounded  it  with  some  form  of  iron  luling.  Ii 
Highgatc  this  curious  taste  or  instinct — I  know  not  what  to  call  it- 
has  already  led  to  hopeless  vandalism.  I  have  drawn  atii.-niinn 
before  now  lo  the  atrocious  proceedings  of  tlie  Hornscy  Local 
Board,  who  ruthk-ssly  destroyed  the  prettiest  ruslk  lane  that  was  left 
near  London.  The  lovely  hctJge  that  bordered  ihc  lane  between 
HainiLsiead  and  Ilighgaic.  skirted  Caen  Wood,  and  opened  out  into 
tlic  plcas;iiu  field  path  lo  Finchlej-  was,  without  a  word  of  warning 
levelled  wiih  the  dust— the  splendid  growth  of  a  hurvdrcd  yc 
destroyed  in  less  than  a  week.  All  traces  of  this  arc  now  remove 
and  the  place  is  duly  bordered  with  iron  railings  ujjly  and  common'^ 
place  enough  to  satisfy  the  wildest  dream  of  Vestrydum.  Now  come 
another  chance  of  doing  irrejiarable  damage  Sir  Sydney  Walerlov 
gave  to  Ilighgatc  the  noble  estate  named  iifier  htm  U'aterlow  Pork 
This,  on  the  cast  side,  is  fenced  in  with  a  noble  wall  of  stupendous^ 
height,  rich  in  colour,  covered  in  parts  with  ivy,  and  beautiful  with 
the  mosses  and  lichens  which  arc  the  winter's  glory.  This  wall,  how- 
ever, like  the  hedges,  is  doomed,  and  has  to  give  way  to  iron  railing;!. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  forly-onc  members  of  the  County  Council  pro- 
tested against  this  deplorable  act,  as  must  protest  ever>-  lover  of 
beauty.  Cav\;\Qt  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  interpose  while  there  is 
yet  time? 
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Home  Travku 

H01.I1>AV  period  is  as  >%t  scarcely  on  us,  but  it  is  near  at 
hand,  anil  eat:er  bands  will  soon  be  suning  for  the  Gcirangcr 
fiord,  ihc  Rhine,  ihc  S[>Iiigen,  or  the  I'ic  du  Midi.  I  should  like  to 
counsel  .1  few  lovers  »f  nature  to  abandon  their  schemes  of  foreign 
travel  and  lo  vi«l  a  few  shiinet  in  our  own  inxft  land.  I  know  what 
arc  the  s])ccial  attractions  of  foreign  travel,  th<:  delight  of  launtering 
Ihroush  Nuremberg  or  Lubeck,  the  enchantment  of  finding  youtulf  In 
Nlmes  or  Avignon,  the  sense  of  the  "  boundless  prodigality  of  Nature" 
inspired  as  you  drink  in  the  odorous  air  of  'Jouraine,  and  I  full]r 
appredatc  the  advantages  of  a  complete  change  of  life  when  you  take 
every  meal  in  the  o]>on  air  and  bask  in  a  golden  sun-warmed  atmo- 
sphere. But  pastoral  England  has  a  charm  all  its  own.  Nowhere 
else  will  you  see  such  lo^'cly  turf,  such  splendid  foliage,  such  swcctt 
serene,  effortless  beauty.  I  could  name  a  hundred  s|jols,  no  one  of 
which  can  be  rivalled  in  any  foreign  country,  and  all  of  which  arc 
easily  accessible  and  dicam-likc  in  beauty  and  quiet. 


■'  HOLV  "  W'KLLS. 

BUT  one  of  these  spots  am  I  about  <o  name,  and  I  do  so  with 
!iomc  reluctance.  Far  out  of  the  way  of  the  regular  traveller, 
as  distant,  so  far  as  lime  is  concerned,  from  London  as  York  or  even 
Newcaslk-,  Wells,  cosily  ncsilcd  at  the  foot  of  the  Mcndip  Hills,  knows 
nothing  of  a  nouy  crowd  of  holiday-makers.  A  few  Americans 
make  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  its  sbrinc,  an  occasional  enthusiast  in 
architecture  even  goes  to  gaze  on  its  m.itchlcss  CathcdraL  Its  quite 
streets,  however,  hear  no  shout  of  the  "  tripper,"  the  lurf  of  its  Close 
in  unpolluted  with  orange-peel  and  sandwich-inpers.  I  saw  WclU 
this  year  looking  al  its  be»t,  in  that  cn-iui-iite  epiphany  of  spring  for 
which  189,^  will  long  Ije  memorable.  Nothing  fairer,  more  reposefiil, 
more  consecrated,  so  to  s|)eak,  is  to  be  seen  eUcwhurc.  I  do  not 
purpose  to  describe  a  Cathedral  which  some  of  my  readers  have 
seen  and  all  can  see.  I  have  visited  every  Cathedral  in  England,  and 
find  a  separate  and  an  adorable  individuality  in  each.  Wells  has  not 
the  stalely  grandeur  of  York  and  Lincoln ;  it  has  not  the  superb 
position  of  Durham,  the  massive  impressivcncss  of  Exeter,  or  the 
elegant  witchery  of  Ely.  Yet,  in  some  respects,  it  is  the  loveliest 
of  all.  Its  west  front  is  one  of  the  divinest  dreams  that  archi- 
tecture has  known ;  it  stands  alone  in  England  as  being  "  quite 
complete  with  all  the  parts  and  appurtenancet,  and  all  belong  to  the 
original  design  of  Uishop  Jocetyn."    There  is,  indeed,  00  building 
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in  England  architecturally-  so  magniGceni,  and  none  tliat  sits  in  to 
queenly  state  antidst  iti  surroun<lin|{s.  It  a  absolutely  the  worthie» 
of  (tirines. 

Its  Surroundings. 

*HE  attrnciions  of  Wells  do  not  dose  with  lis  Cathedral  and 
s«rect  pastoral  surrmindings.  Ilie  Bishop's  Palace,  one 
the  oldest,  if  not  tltc  oldest  inhabited  home  in  England,  belongs 
the  thirteenth  century.  '*  The  whole  structure,"  says  Mr.  Worth 
("  Guide  to  Somenct "),  "  is  full  of  interest,  and  its  surroundings 
ha^-c  a  ronuniic  character  and  beauty  almou  unique  in  rtmihin-i- 
tion."  The  moat  round  its  machlcohted  walls  is  fed  from  St. 
Andrew's  Well,  which  surges  up  in  a  splendid  ^'olume  of  purest 
water.  'I'he  drawbridge  rcmainf,  with  the  chains  used  to  lift 
it.  Three  sid<'B  only  of  the  palace,  one  of  the  most  intcie^ting 
specimens  in  existence  of  English  domestic  architecture,  remain, 
and  the  ruins  of  Bi&hop  Burndl's  matchless  banquetiiig-hall  are 
enshrined  in  a  garden  richly  wooded  and  alive  with  the  warblings  of 
nightingales.  The  dL-anccy  and  the  archdeaconry,  and  olhcr  buildings 
of  srarcely  inferior  interest,  invest  the  Cathedral  and  Palace,  and  the 
Vicar's  Close  remains  a  curious  and  rare  illustration  of  humble  medi- 
eval domestic  atchtiecturc.  Has  it  not  received  the  cnihosijttic 
praise  of  men  such  as  Pugin  and  Freeman  ?  The  Cathedral  Library 
Should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  pilgrims  to  Wells.  All  this  it^ 
rhapsody  I  says  the  reader.  It  is  intended  for  such,  (or  if  evvr  J^ 
spot  of  British  earth  is  liallowed  by  beauty  and  consecrated  by 
religion  it  is  Wdls. 

&VLVANt;s  URUAir. 


S^ttliaiMlf  t* C#. P^lBli'i,  Sm-t  tnci Si^Mn.l.nAH. 
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